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PREFACE. 


This  work  contains  all  the  propositions  which  are  0800117 
included  in  elementsjy  treatises  on  algebra,  and  a  large  niimber 
of  examples  for  exercise. 

M7  chief  object  has  been  to  render  the  work  easily  intelligible. 
Students  should  be  encouraged  to  examine  carefully  the  language 
of  the  book  they  are  using,  so  that  they  may  ascertain  its  meaning 
or  be  able  to  point  out  exactly  where  their  difficulties  arise.  The 
language,  therefore,  ought  to  be  simple  and  precise ;  and .  it  is 
essential  that  apparent  conciseness  should  not  be  gained  at  the 
expense  of  clearness. 

In  attempting,  however,  to  render  the  work  easily  intelligible, 
I  trust  I  have  neither  impaired  the  accuracy  of  the  demonstrations 
nor  contracted  the  limits  of  the  subject ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that  in  both  these  respects  I  have  advanced 
beyond  the  line  traced  out  by  previous  elementary  writers. 

The  present  treatise  is  divided  into  a  large  number  of  chapters, 
each  chapter  being,  as  far  as*  possible,  complete  in  itself.  Thus 
the  student  is  not  perplexed  by  attempting  to  master  too  much 
at  once ;  and  if  he  should  not  succeed  in  fully  comprehending 
any  chapter,  he  will  not  be  precluded  from  going  on  to  the  next, 
reserving  the  difficulties  for  future  consideration  :  the  latter  point 
is  of  especial  importance  to  those  students  who  are  without  the 
aid  of  a  teacher. 
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The  order  of  succession  of  the  several  chapters  is  to  some 
extent  arbitrary,  because  the  position  which  any  one  of  them 
should  occupy  must  depend  partly  upon  its  difficulty  and  partly 
upon  its  importance.  But,  since  each  chapter  is  nearly  independ- 
ent, it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  abandon  the  order 
laid  down  in  the  book  and  to  adopt  another  at  his  discretion. 

The  examples  have  been  selected  with  a  view  to  illustrate 
every  part  of  the  subject,  and,  as  the  number  of  them  is  more 
than  two  thousand,  I  trust  they  will  supply  ample  exercise 
for  the  student.  Complicated  and  difficult  problems  have  been 
excluded,  because  they  consume  time  and  energy  which  may  be 
spent  more  profitably  on  other  branches  of  mathematics.  Each 
set  of  examples  has  been  carefully  arranged,  commencing  with 
fiome  which  are  very  simple  and  proceeding  gradually  to  othei's 
which  are  less  obvious;  those  sets  which  are  entitled  Miscellaneous 
Examples,  together  with  a  few  in  each  of  the  other  sets,  may 
be  omitted  by  the  student  who  is  reading  the  subject  for  the  first 
time.  The  answers  to  the  examples,  with  hints  for  the  solution 
of  some  in  which  assistance  may  be  needed,  are  given  at  the  end 
of  the  book. 

I  wOl  now  give  some  account  of  the  sources  from  which  the 
present  treatise  has  been  derived. 

Dr  Wood's  Algebra  has  been  so  long  current  that  it  ha^ 
become  public  property,  and  it  is  so  well  known  to  teachers  that 
an  elementary  writer  would  naturally  desire  to  make  use  of  it 
to  some  extent.  The  first  edition  of  that  work  appeared  in  1795, 
and  the  tenth  in  1835 ;  the  tenth  edition  was  the  last  issued 
in  Dr  Wood's  life-time.  The  chapters  on  Surds,  Batio,  and 
Proportion,  in  my  Algebra  are  almost  entirely  taken  from  Dr 
Wood's  Algebra.  I  have  also  frequently  used  Dr  Wood's  ex- 
amples either  in  my  text  or  in  my  collections  of  examples. 
Moreover,  in  the  statement  of  rules  in  the  elementary  part  of 
my  book  I  have  often  followed  Dr  Wood,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
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Bule  for  Long  Division ;  the  statement  of  su^  roles  must  be 
almost  identical  in  all  works  on  Algebra.  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  Dr  Wood's  authority  to  a 
greater  extent,  bnt  the  requirements  of  the  present  state  of 
mathematical  instruction  rendered  this  impossible.  The  tenth 
edition  of  Dr  Wood's  Algebra  contains  less  than  half  the  matter 
of  the  present  work,  and  half  of  it  is  devoted  to  subjects  which 
are  now  usually  studied  in  distinct  treatises,  namely,  Arithmetic, 
the  Theory  of  Equations,  the  application  of  Algebra  to  Greometry, 
and  portions  of  the  Summation  of  Series ;  the  larger  part  of  the 
remainder,  from  its  brevity  and  incompleteness,  is  now  unsuitable 
to  the  wants  of  students.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  a  very  small 
number  of  pages  comprises  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  retain  of 
Dr  Wood's  Algebra. 

For  additional  matter  I  have  chiefly  had  recourse  to  the 
Treatise  on  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  in  the  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  and  the  works  of  Bourdon,  Lefebure  de  Fourcy, 
Mayer  and  Ohoq^et,  and  Schlomilch ;  I  have  also  studied  with 
great  advantage  the  Algebra  of  Professor  De  Morgan  and  other 
works  of  the  same  author  wlxiph  bear  upon  the  subject  of  Algebra. 

I  have  also  occasionally  consulted  the  edition  of  Wood's 
Algebra  published  by  Mr  Lund  in  1841,  Hind's  Algebra,  1841, 
Golenso's  Algebra,   1849,  and  Goodwin's  Elementary  Course   of 

I 

Mathematics,  1853. 

Although  I  have  not  hesitated  to  use  the  materials  which  were 
available  in  preceding  authors,  yet  much  of  the  present  work  is 
peculiar  to  it;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found  tha.t  my  Algebra 
contains  more  that  is  new  to  elementary  works,  and  more  that  is 
original,  than  any  of  tiie  popular  English  works  of  similar  plan. 
Originality  however  in  an  elementary  work  is  rarely  an  advan- 
tage ;  and  in  publishing  the  first  edition  of  my  Algebra  I  felt 
some  apprehension  that  I  had  deviated  too  far  from  the  ordinary 
methods.     I  have  had  great  satisfaction  in  receiving  from  eminent 
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teachers  favourable  opinioiis  of  the  work  generally  ai^d  also  of  those 
parts  which  are  peculiar  to  it. 

The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  ^vised,  and  two  ^ew 
chapters  have  been  added.  Three  hundred  miscellaneous  exainples 
have  also  been  supplied ;  these  are  arranged  in  sets,  each  set  con- 
taining ten  examples;  the  first  hundred  relate  to  the  first  twenty 
chapters  of  the  book,  the  second  hundred  extend  to  the  end  pf  the 
fortieth  chapter,  and  the  last  hundred  relate  to  the  whole  boo^ 

I  have  to  return  ipy  thaxiks  to  many  able  mathematicians  who 
have  £Eivoured  me  with  suggestions  which  have  been  of  service  tp 
me ;  the  improvementi^  which  have  been  effected  in  the  work  will, 
I  trust,  render  it  still  more  useful  in  education,  and  still  more 
worthy  of  the  approbation  which  it  has  received. 

I  have  drawn  up  a  treatise  on  the  Theory  of  EqtuUiona  to  form 
a  sequel  to  the  Algebra;  and  the  student  is  referred  to  that 
treatise  as  a  suitable  continuation  of  the  present  work. 

I.  TODHUNTEK. 

St  John's  College, 
October,  1870. 
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ALGEBRA. 


I.      DEFINITIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS  OF  SIGNa 

1.  The  metliod  of  reasoning  about  numbers,  hj  means  of 
letters  which  are  employed  to  represent  the  numbers,  and  signa 
which  are  employed  to  represent  their  relations,  is  called  Algebra, 

2.  Letters  of  the  alphabet  are  used  to  represent  numbers, 
which  may  be  either  known  numbers,  or  nimibers  which  have  to 
be  found  and  which  are  therefore  called  unhfuywn  numbers.  It  is 
usual  to  represent  known  numbers  by  the  first  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  as  a,  6,  b,  and  unknown  numbers  by  the  last  letters, 
B&  Xy  y,  z ',  this  is  not  however  a  necessary  rule,  and  so  need  not 
be  strictly  obeyed. 

Numbers  may  be  either  whole  or  fractional.  The  word  quan- 
tity is  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  nurnber.  The  word 
integer  is  often  used  instead  of  whole  number. 

3.  The  sign  +  signifies  that  the  nimiber  to  which  it  is  prefixed 
is  to  be  added.  Thus  a  +  h  signifies  that  the  number  represented 
by  6  is  to  be  added  to  the  number  represented  by  a.  If  a  repre- 
sent 9,  and  h  represent  3,  then  a  +  6  represents  12.  The  sign  +  is 
called  the  plus  sign^  and  a  +  &  is  read  thus  "  a  plus  h" 

Similarly  a  +  b  +  c  signifies  that  we  are  to  add  6  to  a,  and  then 
mid  c  to  the  result. 

4.  The  sign  —  signifies  that  the  number  to  which  it  is  prefixed 
is  to  be  subtracted.  Thus  a  — 6  signifies  that  the  number  repre- 
sented by  6  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  number  represented  by  a. 
If  a  represent  9,  and  b  represent  3,  then  a  —  b  represents  6.  The 
sign  —  is  called  the  minus  sign,  and  a  —  6  is  read  thus  "  a  minus  b." 
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Similarly  a  —  b  —  c  signifies  that  -we  are  to  subtract  b  from  a, 
and  then  subtract  c  from  the  result ;  a  +  b  —  c  signifies  that  we  are 
to  add  b  to  a,  and  then  subtract  c  from  the  result ;  a  —  6  +  c  signi-^ 
fies  that  we  are  to  subtract  b  frt)m  a  and  then  add  c  to  the  residt. 

5,  The  sign  x  signifies  that  the  numbers  between  which  it 
stands  are  to  be  mvltiplied  together.  Thus  a  x  &  signifies  that  the 
number  represented  by  a  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  number  repre- 
sented by  5.  If  a  represent  9,. and  h  represent  3,  then  a y  6  repre- 
sents 27.  The  sign  x  is  called  the  sign  of  fntUtiplicationy  and  a  xb 
is  read  thus  "  a  into  b."  Similarly  axbxc  denotes  the  product  of 
the  numbers  represented  by  a,  b  and  c. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  sign  of  multiplication  is  often 
omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity ;  thus  ah  is  used  instead  of  ax  by 
aiid  has  the  same  meaning ;  so  abc  is  used  for  axbxc.  Sometimes 
a  point  is  used  instead  of  the  sign x ;  thus  a,b  is  used  for  axb 
or  ab.  But  the  point  is  here  superfluous,  because,  as  we  have 
said,  ab  is  used  instead  o£  axb^  Nor  is  the  point,  nor  tl\e  sign  x , 
necessary  between  a  number  expressed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a 
figure  and  a  number  represented  by  a  letter ;  so  that,  for  example, 
3a  is  used  instead  of  3  x  a,  and  has  the  same  meaning. 

The  sign  of  midtiplication  must  not  be  omitted  when  numbers 
are  expressed  by  figures  in  the  ordinary  way.  Thus  45  cannot  be 
used  to  express  the  product  of  4  and  5,  because  a  different  mean- 
ing has  already  been  appropriated  to  45,  namely  foriy-fioe.  We 
must  therefore  express  the  product  of  4  and  5  thus  4x5,  or  thus 
4.5.  To  prevent  any  confusion  between  the  point  thus  used  as  a 
sign  of  multiplication  and  the  point  as  used  in  the  notation  for 
decimal  fractions,  it  is  advisable  to  write  the  latter  higher  up ; 
thus  4*5  may  be  kept  to  denote  4  +  ■^. 

6.  The  sign  -i-  signifies  that  the  mmiber  which  precedes  it 
is  to  be  divided  by  the  number  which  follows  it.  Thus  a-~-b  sig- 
nifies that  the  number  represented  by  a  is  to  be  divided  by  the 
number  represented  by  6.  11  a  represent  9,  and  b  represent  3, 
then  a^b  represents  3.  The  sign  -r-  is  called  the  sign  of  division, 
and  a-r-b  ia  read  thus  "  a  by  b,"     There  is  also   another  way  of 
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^denoting  that  one  number  is  to  be  divided  by  another ;  the  divi- 
dend is  placed  over  the  divisor  with  a  line  between  them.    Thus  - 

6 

is  used  instead  of  a  -r-  5  and  has  the  same  meaning. 

7.  The  sign  =  signifies  that  the  numbers  between  which  it  is 
placed  are  equal.  Thus  a  =  h  signifies  that  the  number  repre- 
sented by  a  is  equal  to  the  number  represented  by  6,  that  is,  a  and 
h  represent  the  same  number.  The  sign  =  is  called  the  sign  of 
equality^  and  a  =  5  is  read  thus  "  a  equals  b  "  or  "aw  equal  to  b.'* 

8.  The  difference  of  two  numbers  is  sometimes  denoted  by 
the  sign-*;  thus  a -'6  denotes  the  difference  of  the  numbers 
denoted  by  a  and  b,  and  is  equal  to  a  —  6  or  to  &  —  a,  according 
as  a  is  greater  than  h  or  less  than  6. 

9.  The  sign  >  denotes  greater  than,  and  the  sign  <  denotes  hs^ 
Hum;  thus  a^-h  denotes  that  the  number  represented  t^y  a  is 
greater  than  the  number  represented  by  h,  and  h<a  denotes  that 
the  number  represented  by  6  is  less  than  the  number  represented 
by  a.  Thus  in  both  signs  the  opening  of  the  angle  is  turned 
towards  the  greater  number, 

10.  The  sign  .•.  denotes  ^h&n,  or  therefore;  the  sign  •.•  denotes 
since  or  because, 

11.  "When  several  numbers  are  to  be  taken  collectively  they 
are  enclosed  by  brackets.  Thus  (a  —  6  +  c)  x  (c?  +  e)  signifies  that 
the  number  represented  bya  —  6  +  cis  to  be  multiplied  by  the 
number  represented  by  d-^-e.  This  may  also  be  written  thus 
{a --b  +  c)  {d ■^- e).  The  use  of  the  brackets  will  be  seen  by  com- 
paring what  we  have  just  given  with  (a~6  +  c)  d-^  e;  the  latter 
denotes  that  the  number  represented  by  a  —  b+c  is  to  be  mul- 
tiplied by  cL  and  then  6  is  .to  be  added  to  the  product. 

Sometimes  instead  of  using  brackets  a  line  called  a  vincuI^ml 
is  drawn  over  the  numbers  which  are  to  be  taken  collectively.: 

Thus    a-b  +  cx  5Te     is    used    with    the    same    meaning    as 
{a  -  6  +  c)  X  (c?  +  e). 

12.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  signs  or  marks  which 

1—2 


4  DEFINITIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS  OF  SIGNS. 

we  have  alreadjr  introduced  and  explained,  together  with  those 
which  may  occur  hereafter,  are  called  algebraical  symbols,  since 
they  are  used  to  represent  the  things  about  which  we  may  be 
reasoning.  Any  collection  of  algebraical  symbols  is  called  an 
algebraical  expression^  or  briefly,  an  eocpressiony  or  a  /ormida.  An 
algebraical  expression  is  sometimes  called  an  algebraical  qtiantity, 
or  briefly,  a  quarUity, 

13.  Those  parts  of  an  expression  which  are  connected  by  the 
signs  +  or  —  are  called  its  terms.  When  an  expression  consists  of 
two  terms  it  is  called  a  binomial  expression ;  when  it  consists  of 
three  terms  it  is  called  a  trinomial  expression;  bxlj  expression 
consisting  of  several  terms  may  be  called  a  multinomial  expression 
or  a  polynomial  expression.  When  an  expression  does  not  contain 
parts  connected  by  the  sign  +  or  the  sign  —  it  may  be  called  a 
simple  eocpressiony  or  it  may  be  said  to  contain  only  one  term. 

Thus  abc  is  a  simple  expression ;  ahc  +  a;  is  a  binomial  expres- 
siony  of  which  c^c  is  one  term,  and  x  is  the  other ;  a5  +  oc  —  &c  is 
a  trinomial  expression,  of  which  ab,  ac,  and  be  are  the  terms. 

14.  When  one  number  consists  of  the  product  of  two  or  more 
number^  each  of  the  latter  is  called  & /actor  of  the  product.  Thus 
a,  b  and  c  axe /actors  of  the  product  abc, 

15.  A  product  may  consist  of  one  fieu^tor  which  is  a  number 
represented  a/riihmeticallyy  and  of  another  factor  which  is  a  num- 
ber represented  algebraically,  that  is,  by  a  letter  or  letters ;  in  this 
case  the  former  factor  is  said  to  be  the  coefficient  of  the  latter. 
Thus  in  the  product  7ahc  the  factor  7  is  called  tjie  coefficient  of 
the  factor  ahc.  Where  there  is  no  arithmetical  factor,  we  may 
supply  unity  ;  thus  we  may  say  that,  in  the  product  abc,  the  co- 
efficient is  unity. 

And  when  a  product  is  represented  entirely  algebraically, 
any  one  factor  may  be  called  the  coefficient  of  the  product  of  the 
remaining  factors.  Thus,  in  the  product  abc,  we  may  call  a  the 
coefficient  of  be,  or  b  the  coefficient  of  oc,  or  c  the  coefficient  of  ab. 
If  it  be  necessary  to  distinguish  this  use  of  the  word  coefficient 
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from  the  former,  we  may  call  the  latter  coefficients  literal  coef- 
JicientSy  and  the  former  coefficients  nwmerical  eaeffiderUs. 

16.  If  a  number  be  multiplied  by  itself  any  number  of  times, 
the  product  is  called  a  power  of  that  number.  Thus  a  x  a  is  called 
the  second  power  of  a ;  also  a  x  a  x  a  is  called  the  third  power  of 
a  ;  and  axax  axa  is  called  the  fourth  power  g£  a;  and  so  on. 
The  number  a  itself  is  often  called  the  first  power  of  a. 

17.  Any  power  of  a  quantity  is  usually  expressed  by  placing 
above  the  quantity  the  number  which  represents  how  often  it  is 
repeated  in  the  product.  Thus  a'  is  used  to  express  a  x  a ;  also 
o'  is  used  to  express  ay.a'na'y  and  a*  is  used  to  express  axaxaxa; 
and  so  on.  And  a*  may  be  used  to  denote  the  first  power  of  a 
or  a  itself;  that  is,  a^  has  the  same  meaning  as  a, 

Numbers  placed  above  a  quantity  to  express  the  powers  of 
that  quantity  are  called  indices  of  the  powers,  or  exponents  of  the 
powers  ;  or  more  briefly  indices  or  exponents. 

18.  Hence  we  may  sum  up  the  two  preceding  Articles  thus : 
the  product  of  n  factors  each  equal  to  a  is  expressed.by  a%  and 
n  is  called  the  index  or  exponent  of  «*•,  where  n  may  denote  any 
whole  number. 

19.  The  second  power  of  a  or  a'  is  often  called  the  sqTtare 
of  a,  and  the  third  power  of  a  or  a'  is  often  called  the  cuhe 
of  a.  The  symbol  a*  is  read  thus  "  a  to  the  fov/rth  potoer^*  or 
briefly  "  a  to  the  fourth;*^  and  a"  is  read  thus  ^^a,  to  the  n***." 

20.  The  squa/re  root  of  any  assigned  number  is  that  number 
which  has  the  assigned  number  for  its  squa/re  or  second  potoer. 
The  cuhe  root  of  any  assigned  number  is  that  number  which  has 
the  assigned  nimiber  for  its  cube  or  third  power,  Thib  fourth  root 
of  any  assigned  number  is  that  number  which  has  the  assigned 

number  for  its  fourth  power.     And  so  on. 

* 

21.  The  square  root  of  a  number  a  is  denoted  thus  IJa,  or 
simply  thus  J  a.  The  cube  root  of  a  is  denoted  thus  Ija,  The 
fourth  root  of  a  is  denoted  thus  ^a*     And  90  on. 


6  EXAMPLES.  ^  I. 

The  sign  ,y  is  said  to  be  a  Corruption  of  the  initial  letter  dj" 
Hhe  yf^ovd  radix.     This  sign  k  sometimes  called  the  radical  «i^. 

22.  Terms  are  said  to  be  like  or  similar  when  they  do  not 
differ  at  all,  or  differ  only  in  their  numerical  coefficients ;  otherwise 
they  are  said  to  be  unlike,  .  Thus  4a,  Qab,  9a*  and  3a*6c  are 
j^espectively  similar  to  15a,  3ab,  12a*  and  I6a'bc,  And  ab,  a% 
ab'  and  abc  are  ieJI  unlike.  , 

,  -  23.  Each  of  the  letters  which  occiir  in  an  algebraical  product 
is  called  a  dimension  of  the  product,  and  the  number  of  the 
letters  is  the  degree  of  the  product.  Thus  a'b^c  or  axaxb^bxbxc 
is  said  to  be  of  six  dimensions  or  of  the  sixth  degree.  A  numerical 
coefficient  is  not  counted ;  thus  9a'6*  and  a'6*  are  of  the  same 
dimensions,  namely  of  seven  dimensions.  Thus  the  degree  of  ^ 
term  or  the  nwmher  of  dimensions  of  a  term  is  the  sum  of  the 
expoTi&tdSy  provided  we  remember  that  if  no  exponent  is  expressed 
the  exponent  1  must  be  understood  as  indicated  in  Art.  17. 

24.  An  algebraical  expression  is  said  to  be  Ao77W>^eweoM«;when 
all  its  terms  are  of  the  same  dimensions.  Thus  7a*  +  3a*6  ^-  4a6c 
is  homogenous,  for  each  term  is  of  three  dimensions. 

The  following  examples  will  s^^e  for  an  exercise  in  the 
preceding  definitions, 

EXAMPLES.  '^5 

Ifc|^=l,  6  =  3,  c  =  4,  d=6,  e  =  2  andy  =  0,  find  the  numerical 
values  of  the  following  twelve  algebraical  expressions  : 

1.     a  +  26  +  4c.  2.    36  +  5dJ-2e. 

3.     ab-h2bc  +  Bed,  4.    ac  +  4:cd—2eb, 

5.     ahc  +  Abd+ec-'/d.  6.    a*  +  5*  +  c*  4-/*. 

6       3a      24      • 
9.     ^-^.  10.        "^      ^ 


2c -3a'  '    d'  +  dc-^c'* 

11.     s/(276)-.;/(2c)  +  ^(26),         12.    V(36c)+*/(9«i)-V(26*). 
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13.  Find  the  value  of  (9-y)  («  + l)  +  (a;  +  5)  (y +  7)- 112, 
wlien  a?  =  3  and  y  =  5. 

1 4.  Find  the  value  of  x  J{x*  -  8y)  +  y  J{x*  +  Sy),  when  x=s5 
and  y  f=  3. 

y  15.     Find  the"  value  of  a  J{x*  -  3a)  +  a;  ^^{ar*  +  3a),  when  a  =  5 

and  a  =  8. 

16.  Find  the  value  of  a  +  6  ^(a;  +  y)-(a-&)  ^(a:-y),  when 
a  =  10,  6  =a  8,  a;  =  12,  and  y  =  4. 

17.  If  a  =  16,  6  =  10,  a?  =  5  and  y  =  1,  find  the  value  of 

{b-x){Ja*h)  +  J{{a-h){x  +  y)); 
and  of  (*  -  y)  {J{^x)  +  a?}  +  J  {{a  -x){b  +  y) }. 

18.  If  a  =  2,  6  =  3,  a;  =  6  and  y  =  5,  find  the  value  of 

U{{a  +  6)  VI  +  y{(a  +  a^)  (y  -  2a)}  +  ^^{(y  -  by  a}. 


IL    CHANGE  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  TERMS.    REDUCTION  OF  LIKE 
TERMS.      ADDITION,   SUBTRACTION,   USE  OF  BRACKETS. 

25.  When  the  terms  of  an  expression  are  connected  by  the 
sign  +  it  is  indifferent  in  what  order  they  are  written;  thus 
a  +  h  and  5  +  a  give  the  same  result,  namely  the  sum  of  the 
numbers  which  are  denoted  by  a  and  6.  "We  may  express  this 
fact  algebraically  thus : 

Similarly 

a  +  &  +  c  =  a  +  c  +  5=:&  +  a  +  cs5  +  o+a  =  c  +  a  +  5  =  c  +  &  +  a. 

26.  When  an  expression  consists  of  some  terms  preceded 
by  the  sign  +  and  some  terms  preceded  by  the  sign  — ,  we  may 
write  the  former  terms  first  in  any  order  we  please,  oud  the 
latter  terms  after  them  in  any  order  we  please.  This  appears 
^m  the  same  considerations  as  before.     Thus,  for  example, 

cn-5— c-'e  =  a+6— e-c  =  6  +  a  —  c  —  e  =  6  +  a  —  e  —  c. 


A 
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27.  In  some  cases  it  is  obvious  that  we  may  vary  the  order 
of  terms  still  further,  by  mixing  up  the  terms  preceded  by  the 
sign  —  with  those  preceded  by  the  sign  + .  Thus,  for  example, 
if  a  represent  10,  6  represent  6,  and  c  represent  5,  then 

If  however  a  represent  2,  b  represent  6,  and  c  represent  5, 
then  the  expression  a-c  +  h  presents  a  diffictdty  because  we  are 
thus  apparently  required  to  take  a  greater  number  from  a  less, 
namely  5  from  2.  It  will  be  convenient  to  agree  that  such  an  ex- 
pression as  a  —  c  +  5  when  c  is  greater  than  a  shall  he  understood  to 
mean  the  same  thing  as  a-hh-c.  At  present  we  shall  never  use 
such  an  expression  except  when  c  is  less  than  a  +  6,  so  that  a  +  h  —  c 
presents  no  diffictdty.  Similarly  we  shall  consider  -  6  +  a  to  mean 
the  same  thing  aa  a^h.  We  shall  recur  to  this  point  hereafter  in 
Chapter  Y. 

28.  Thus  the  numerical  value  of  an  expression  remains  the 
same  whatever  may  be  the  order  of  the  terms  which  compose  it. 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  follows,  partly  from  our  notions  of  addition 
and, subtraction,  and  partly  from  an  agreement  as  to  the  meaning 
we  ascribe  to  an  expression  when  our  ordinary  arithmetical 
notions  are  not  strictly  applicable.  Such  an  agreement  is  called 
in  Algebra  a  convention,  and  conventional  is  the  corresponding 
adjective. 

29.  We  shall  frequently,  as  in  Article  26,  have  to  distinguish 
the  terms  of  an  expression  which  are  preceded  by  the  sign  +  from 
the  terms  which  are  preceded  by  the  sign  — ,  and  thus  the  follow- 
ing definition  is  adopted :  The  terms  in  an  expression  which  are 
preceded  by  no  sign  or  which  are  preceded  by  the  sign  +  are 
called  positive  terms ;  the  terms  which  are  preceded  by  the  sign 
—  are  called  negative  terms.  This  definition  is  introduced  merely 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  no  meaning  is  to  be  given  to  the 
words  positive  and  negative  beyond  what  is  expressed  in  the 
definition.  The  student  wiH  notice  that  terms  preceded  by  no  sign 
are  treated  as  if  they  were  preceded  by  the  sign  +  • 
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30.  Sometimes  an  expression  includes  several  like  terms;  in 
this  case  the  expression  admits  of  simplification.  For  example, 
consider  the  expression  4a*6  -  3a'c  +  Qoc*  -  2a*b  +  7a*c  —  6b* ;  this 
may  be  written  ia^b  -  2a*b  +  7a*c  -  3a*e  4-  9ac*  -  6b'  (Art.  28). 
Now  4a*6  -  2a*b  is  the  same  thing  as  2a*b,  and  7a*c  —  Sa^e  is 
the  same  thing  as  ia'c.  Thus  the  expression  may  be  put  in  the 
simpler  form  2a*b  +  4a*c  +  9ac*  —  66*. 

ADDITIOK 

31.  TI^  addUion  of  algebraical  expreasume  is  performed  by 
toriting  the  terms  in  succession  each  preceded  by  its  proper  sign. 

For  suppose  we  have  to  add  c  —  d-¥e  to  a  —  b ;  this  is  the 
same  thing  as  adding  c  +  e  —  d  to  a  —  b  (Art.  28).  Now  if  we 
add  c  +  «  to  a  —  b  we  obtain  a—b  +  c  +  e;  we  have  however  thus 
added  d  too  much,  and  must  consequently  subtract  d.  Hence 
we  obtain  a  —  b-hc  +  e  —  d,  which  is  the  same  as  a  —  b  +  c  —  d  +  e; 
thus  the  result  agrees  with  the  rule  above  given.  The  result  is 
called  the  sum. 

We  may  write  our  result  thus  : 

a— 6  +  (c  —  c?  +  «)  =  a  —  6  +  c  —  c?+«. 

32.  "When  the  terms  of  the  expressions  which  are  to  be 
added  are  all  unlike,  '  the  sum  obtained  by  the  rule  does  not 
admit  of  simplification.  But  when  like  terms  occur  in  the  ex- 
pressions, we  may  simplify  as  in  Art.  30.  Hence  we  have  the 
following  rules : 

When  like  terms  have  the  sams  sign  their  svmh  is  found  by 
taking  ^  the  swm  of  the  coefficients  with  that  sign  a/nd  annexing  the 
conmion  letters,  . 

Example ;  add  5a  —  35  and  4a  —  75  ;  the  sum  is  9a  — 105. 
For  the  5a  and  the  4a  together  make  9a,  and  the  35  and  75 
together  make  105. 

Again;  add  4a*c-105ie,  Ca'c-95cfo  and  \Wc-Zbde.  The 
sum  is  21a'c— 2256^. 


10  SUBTRACTION, 

When' like  terms  octytir  wiik  different  signs  thdr  sum  is  f&und 
by  taking  t!ie  difference  of  the  sum  of  the  positive  and  the  sum  of 
tJis  negative  coefficients  urith  the  sign  of  the  greater  sum  and  an^ 
Tieadng  the  comm>on  letters  as  be/ore. 

Example ;  add  7a  —  96  and  5b  —  4a.     The  sum  is  Sa  —  45. 

Again;  add  together  3a'  +  46c-e*+ 10,  5a'4- 66c +  2e'-15 
and  4a'-96c-10e"  +  21.     The  sum  is  12a'+6c-9e'+ 16^ 


SUBTRACTIOIT. 

33.  Suppose  we  have  to  take  6  +  c  from  a.     Then  as  each  of 

the  numbers  6  and  c  is  to  be  taken  from  a  the  result  is  denoted  by 

o  —  6  -  c.     That  is 

a  —  (6  +  c)  =  a  —  6  —  c. 

"We  enclose  the  term  6  +  c  in  brackets,  because  both  the  num-. 
bers  6  and  c  are  to  be  taken  from  a. 

Similarly     a  + c?— (6  +  c+ e)  =  a  +  c?  — 6— c  — e. 

Next  suppose  we  have  to  take  b  —  c  from  a.  If  we  take 
6  from  ia  we  obtain  a  —  6 ;  btrt  we  have  thus  taken  too  much 
from  a,  for  we  are  required  to  take,  not  6  but,  6  diminished  by  c. 
Hence  we^must  increase  the  result  by  c ;  thus 

a  —  (6  —  c)  =  a  —  6  +  (J. 

Similarly,  suppose  we  have  to.  take  b  —  c  —  d+e  from  a.  This 
is  the  same  thing  as  t^^king  b+e  —  c  —  d  from  a.  Take  away  6  +  6 
from  a  and  the  result  is  a  —  b  —  e;  then  add  c-^d,  because  we 
were  to  take  away,  not  6  +  «  but,  6  +  e  diminished  by  c  +  c?  j  thus 

a—  (6  —  c  —  c?  +  6)  =  a~6  —  e  +  c  +  c? 

=  a  —  6  +  c  +  c?  —  e. 

34.  From  considering  these  cases  we  arrive  at  the  following 
rule  for  subtraction :  Cha/nge  the  sign  of  every  term  in  the  eospres- 
sion  to  be  subtracted,  and  then  add  it  to  the  other  expression.  Here 
as  before,  we  suppose  for*  shortness,  that  wherQ  there  is  no  sign 
before  a  term,  +  is  to  be  understood. 
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!E^or  example ;'  take  a  -  5  from  3a +  b. 

Again ;  tako  5a'  +  4a5  -  6xf/  from  lla*+  Bab  -  4:0^. 
1  la*  +  3a6  -  4ay  —  (6a*  +  4a6  -  6xj/) 

=  lltf"  +  Bab  —  4ay  -  0a*—  4a6  +  6sBy=  6a*-  a5  +  2ajy. 
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35.  On,  account  of  the  frequent  occurirence  of;  brackets  in 
algebraical  inyestigations,  it  is  advisable  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  student  explicitly/  to  the  laws  respecting  their  use.  These 
laws  have  already  been  established,  and  we  have  only  to  give 
them  a  verbal  enunciation. 

IVhen  an  expression  within  brackets  is  preceded  by  the  fign  + 
the  brackets  may  be  removed. 

Thus  a-6  +  (c-fl?  +  e)  =  a-6  +  c-c?  +  «,  (Art  31). 

And  consequently  a/ay  number  of  terms  in  an  expression  may  be 
enclosed  by  brackets,  and  the  sign  +  placed  before  the  wholes 

Thus  a—h-^e  —  d-^-e  may  be  written  in  the  following  ways : 

a  —  6  +  c  +  (-  c?  +  e),    a  -  rf  +  (c  +•«  -  6),    a  +  (-  c?  +  c  +  e  -  6), 

and  so  on,  ' 

When  an  expression  within  brackets  is  preceded  by  the  sign  -^ 
the  br^kets  may  be  removed  if  the  sign  of  every  term  vnthin  the 
brackets  be  changed,  na/mely  +  to  —  and  —  to  +• 

Thus  a-(6-c-<i?  +  e)  =  a-6  +  c  +  fl?-e,  (Art  34), 

m 

And  consequently  any  number  of  terms  in  an  expression  may 
T>e  enclosed  by  bra^ckets  and  the  sign  —  placed  before  the  whole, 
provided  the  sign  of  every  term,  within  the  brackets  be  chcmged. 

Thus  o  —  6  +  c  +  c/  —  «  may  be  written  in  the  following  ways  : 

.     Yj-5  +  c-(-rf+6),    a-ip-c-d+e),    a  +  c-{b'-d+e), 

and  so  on.  .       . 
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36.     Expressions  may  occur  with    more  than  one   pair  of 
brackets ;  these  may  be  removed  in  succession  by  the  preceding 
rules  beginning  with  the  inside  pair.     Thus,  for  example, 
a  +  {h  +  {c'-d)}  =  a  +  {b  +  c-d}  =  a-^h-hc-d, 

a  +  {6-  ((?-<?)}  =  a+ {6- c  +  c?}=  a +  6-C4-C?, 

Similarly, 

a^[h-{C'-(d~-e)}]=a-[h^{c''d  +  e}] 

It  will  be  seen  in  these  examples  that,  to  prevent  confusion 
between  various  pairs  of  brackets,  we  use  brackets  of  different 
shapes;  we  might  distinguish  by  using  brackets  of  the  same  shape 
but  of  different  sizes, 

A  vinculum  is  equivalent  to  a  bracket;  see  Art.  11.  Thus, 
for  example, 


=  a  -  [5  -  {c  -  c?  +  e -/}]  »  a  -  [6  -  c  +  c?  -  e +/] 
=:a-b+c  —  d  +  e  —f. 

In  like  manner  more  than  one  pair  of  brackets  may  be  intro* 
duced.     Thus,  for  example, 

a-6+c  —  c?  +  d  =  a  —  {6-c+J—  e}=a—  {6-(c  —  c?  +  e)}. 

37.  The  beginner  is  recommended  always  to  remove  brackets 
in  the  order  shewn  in  the  preceding  Article ;  namely,  by  removing 
first  the  innermost  pair,  next  the  innermost  pair  of  all  which  re- 
main, and  so  on.  We  may  however  vary  the  order ;  but  if  we 
remove  a  pair  of  brackets  including  another  bracketed  expression 
within  it)  we  must  make  no  change  in  the  sign  of  the  included  ex- 
pression. In  fact  such  an  included  expression  counts  as  a  single 
temu     Thus,  for  example, 
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a  +  { 6  +  (c  -  cQ}  =  a  +  6  +  (c  -  ef) «  a  +  6  +  c  -  c?, 
a  +  {6  —  (c-c?)}s3a  +  5  —  (c  —  rf)  =  a  +  6-c  +  {f, 
a-{6  +  (<j— c^}  =  a  —  6-(c  —  rf)  =  a  —  6-c  +  rf, 
a-{6  —  (c  —  rf)}asa  —  5  +  (c  —  cf)  =  a  —  6  +  c  —  A 

Also,  o  -  [6  -  {c  -  (c?  -  e)}]  =  a  -  6  +  {c  -  (c?  -  e) } 

=  a  —  6  +  c-(c?— e)  =  a  —  6  +  c-rf+ff. 


And  in  like  manner,  a  —  [6  —  {c  —  (c?  -  e  — y)}] 


=  a-6  +  c-c?  +  e— /=«  — 5  +  c  — c?+e-/. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Add  together  4a  -  56  +  3c  —  2c?,  a  +  6  —  4c  +  Sc?, 

3a- 76  +  6c  +  4c?  and  a+ 46 -c - 7c?, 

2.  Add  together  ic"  +  2a' -  3a;  +  1,  2a;' -  3a*  +  4a;  -  2, 

3a'  +  4a;'+5  and  4a;' - 33;" - 5a;  +  9. 

3.  Add  together 

a;' - 3a;y  +  y*  +  a;  +  y-l,  23;*  +  4ay - 3^* - 2a; - 2y  +  3, 
3a;*-  5a^  - 4y'  +  3a;  +  4y - 2  and  6a;*  +  1  ^xy  +  5y*  +  a;  +  y. 

4.  Add  together  o^  —  203;*  +  a'a;,  of  +  3aa;*  and  2a;P  -  aaf^ 

5.  Add  together  4a6  —  a;*,  33:*  —  ^ab  and  2aa;  +  26aj, 

6.  From  5a-3b-hAc-7d  take  2a-2b  +  3c-'d, 

7.  From  aj*  +  4a;'-  2a;'+  7a;-  1  take  x*  +  2a:' -5a;*  +  6a;-  1. 

8.  Subtract  a*  — oaj+a;*  from  3a*  —  2aa;  +  a;*. 

9.  Subtract  a  —  6  —  2  (c  —  c?)  from  2  (a  —  6)  —  c  +  c?. 

10.  Subtract  (a-6)a;-(6-c)y  from  (a  +  6)  a;  + (6  +  c)y. 

11.  Remove  the  brackets  from  a  -  {6  -  (c  -  c?)}. 

12.  Remove  the  brackets  from  a  -  {(6  -  c)  -  c?}. 

13.  Remove  the  brackets  from  a  + 26 -6a -{36 -(6a -66)} 

14.  Remove  the  brackets  from  7a -{3a -[4a -(5a -2a)]}. 
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15.  Also  from  3a  -[[a  +  6  -  {a  +  5  +  c -{a  +  6  +  c  +  d)}\ 

1 6.  Also  from  2x  -  [3y  -  {4aj  -  (5y  -  6aj)}]. 

17.  Also  from  a  -  [26  +  {3c  -  3a  -  (a  +  b)}  +  2a  -  (6  +  3c)]. 

1 8.  Also  from  a-- [5b-  {a - (3c  -  36)  +  2c -  (cf - 26  - c)}]. 

19.  If  a=2,  6  =  3,  aj  =  6  and  y  =  5,  find  the  value  of  ' 

a  +  2a;-  {6  +  y  -  [a- aj-  (6  -  2y)]}, 

20.  Simplify 

4a:»- 2aj"  + a;+ 1  -  (3a;'-a»-aj-7)-(a^  -  4a'+ 2a;  +  8). 


ni,     MULTIPLICATION, 

38.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  proditct  of  the  numbers 
denoted  by  any  letters  may  be  denoted  by  writing  those  letters  in 
succession  without  any  sign  between  them ;  thus  abed  denotes  the 
product  of  the  numbers  denoted  by  a,  6,  c  and  rf.  We  suppose  the 
student  to  know  from  Arithmetic,  that  the  product  of  any  num- 
ber of  factors  is  the  same  in  whatever  order  the  factors  may  be 
taken ;  thus  a6c  =  ac6  =  6ca,  and  so  on. 

39.  Suppose  we  have  to  form  the  product  of  4a,  56,  and  3c ; 
this  product  may  be  written  at  full  thus :  4xax5x6x3xc,  or 
4  X  5  X  3  X  a6c,  that  is  60a6c.  And  thus  we  may  deduce  the 
following  rule  for  the  multiplication  of  simple  terms:  multiply 
together  the  nv/merical  coeffidenta  and  put  the  letters  after  the 
produd^ 

40.  The  notation  adopted  to  represent  the  powera  of  a  num- 
ber, (Art.  17),  will  enable  us  to  prove  the  following  rule:  the 
powers  of  a  number  a/re  multiplied  by  adding  the  exponents,  for 
a'  X  a*  =  a  X  a  X  a  X  a  X  a  =  a^  =  a^"^*  I  and  similarly  any  other  case 
may  be  established. 

Thus  if  m  and  n  ai:e  any  whole  numbers,  a'^xa'*^  a"**.. 


fl 
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•  41.  We  xn^y  if  we  please  indicate  the  product  of  the'  aame 
powers  of  different  letters  by  writing  the  letters  within  brackets, 
and  placing  tiie  index  over  the  whole.  Thus  a*  x  6"=  (a6)*j  thig 
is  obvious  since  {aby ^ctb-xdb^axaxhy.h^,     Similarly, 

Thus  a*  X  6*=  (oft)" ;  a*  x  6*  x  d*=  (a6c)*;  and  so  on  for  any 
number  of  factors, 

42.  Suppose  it  required  to  multiply  a  +  6  by  c.  The  pro- 
duct of  a  and  c  is  denoted  by  oc,  and  the  product  of  b  and  c 
is  denoted  by  he ;  hence  the  product  of  a  +  6  and  c  is  denoted  by 
ac-^hci  For  it  follows,  as  in  Arithmetic,  fi'om  our  notion  of 
multiplication,  that  to  multiply  any  quantity  by  a  number  we 
have  only  to  multiply  all  the  parts  of  that  quantity  by  the  numbeir 
and  add  the  results.     Thus 

[a  ■^- h)  c  =^  ac  +  he, 

43.  Suppose  it  required  to  multiply  a  —  h  by  c.  Here  the 
product  of  a  and  c  must  be  dimmished  by  the  product  of  ( 

and  c.     Th\is 

(a  —  6)  c  =  oc  —  6c, 

44.  Suppose  it  required  to  multiply  a-\-h  hj  C'\-d,  It 
follows,  as  in  Arithmetic,  &om  our  notions  of  multiplication, 
that  if  a  quantity  is  to  be  multiplied  by  any  number,  we  may 
separate  the  multiplier  into  parts  the  sum  of  which  is  equal  to 
the  multiplier,  and  take  the  product  of  the  quantity  by  each  part, 
and  add  these  partial  products  to  form  the  complete  product. 

Thus  {a  +  h){c-^d)  =  {a  +  h)c  +  {a  +  h)d; 

also  {a-\-h)c  =  ac+  he,  and  (a'\'h)d  =  ad  +  hd; 

thus  (a+b)  {c+d)  =  ac  +  hc  +  ad+hd» 

45.  Suppose  it  required  to  multiply  a  —  h  by  c  +  d.  Here 
the  product  of  a  and  c  +  d  must  be  diminished  by  the  product  of 
b  and  c  +  d.     Thus 

(a  -  6)  (c  +  rf )  =  a  (c  +  c?)  -  5  (c  +  c?) 

z=ac-\-ad-{bc-\-  hd)  =  ac  +  ad''hc-  hd. 
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46.  Suppose  it  required  to  multiply  a-hh  by  e-d.  Here 
the  product  of  a+b  and  c  must  be  diminislied  by  the  product 
of  a  f  6  and  d.     Thus 

(a+  6)  (c-df)  =  (a  +  5)  c-(a+  5)  rf 

=  oo  +  6c  -  {ad  +  bd)  =  ae-hhc-'(id—hd, 

47.  Suppose  it  required  to  multiply  a  — 6  by  e  —  d.  Here 
the  product  of  a  — 6  and  c  must  be  diminished  by  the  product 
of  a  -  6  and  d.     Thus 

(a-6)(c-t/)  =  (a-6)c-(a-5)df 

=  ac  —  bc''(ad—hd)=^<ic  —  bc  —  cid  +  hd. 

48.  From  considering  the  above  cases  we  arrive  at  the  fol- 
lowing rule  for  midtiplying  two  binomial  expressions  :  MvZtiply 
each  term  of  the  mvltiplicand  hy  each  term  of  the  multiplier  ;  if  the 
terms  have  the  sa/me  sign,  prefix  the  sign  +  to  their  prodiict,  if  they 
have  differerU  signs  prefix  the  sign  -;  then  coUect  these  partial 
products  to  form  the  complete  product 

The  rules  with  respect  to  the  sign  of  each  partial  product  are 
often  enunciated  thus  for  shortness :    like  signs  prodtice  4- ,  and 

unlike  signs  produce  — . 

49.  It  appears  from  the  preceding  Articles,  that  correspond- 
ing to  the  terms  —  b  and  c  which  occur  in  two  binomial  factors, 
there  is  a  term  —be  in.  the  product  of  the  factors.  Hence  it  is 
ofben  stated  as  an  independent  truth  that  -  6  x  c  =  -  6c. 

Similarly,  we  observe,  that  corresponding  to  the  terms  -  b  and 
—  c  which  occur  in  two  binomial  factors,  there  is  a  term  be  in  the 
product  of  the  factors ;  hence  it  is  often  stated  as  an  independent 
truth,  that  -  6  x  -  c  =  6c.  These  statements  will  be  examined  and 
explained  in  Chapter  Y, 

50.  The  rule  given  in  Article  48  will  hold  for  the  multipli- 
cation of  any  expressions.  This  will  appear  from  considering 
a  few  examples.     Suppose,    for   instance,  we  have  to  multiply 
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4a'  -  5ab  +  66*  by  2a*  -  3db  +  46*.     The  required  product  here  is 
2a^  (4a*  -  5ah  +  66')  -  3ah  (4a'  -  5ab  +  66«)  +  46*  (4a*  -  5a6  +  66*)  ; 
thus  we  obtain 

(8a*  -  10a"6  +  12a*6')  -  (12a»6  -  15a*6*  +  ISab') 

+  (16a'6*-20a6'  +  246*), 
that  is, 

8a*  -  lOa'6  +  12a*6*  -  12a''6  +  15a*6*  -  18a6'  +  16a*6'  -  20a6»  +  246*. 

This  result  agrees  with  the  rula     If  we  simplify  the  result  by 
collecting  the  like  terms  we  obtain 

8a*  -  22a»6  +  43a  V  -  38a6»  +  246*. 

The  whole  operation  may  be  conveniently  arranged  thus  : 

4a*  -  5fa6  +  66* 
2a*  -  3a6  +  46* 


8a*-10a'6  +  12a*6* 

-12a»6  +  15a*6*-18a6» 

+  16a*6*-20a6'+246* 

8a*  -  22a*6  +  43a*6'  -  38a6°  +  246* 

51.  The  student  should  carefully  notice  the  arrangement  of 
the  above  operation.  The  expressions  which  we  wish  to  multiply 
are  here  said  to  be  arranged  according  to  descending  powers  of  a  ; 
for  in  the  expression  4a'  —  6a6  +  66*  the  term  which  contains  the 
highest  power  of  a  is  4a*,  and  this  is  placed  first ;  next  we  place 
—  5a6  which  contains  a,  and  last  we  place  the  .term  +  66*,  which 
does  not  contain  a  at  all.  Similarlv  the  other  factor  2a*  —  3a6  +  46* 
is  arranged.  The  partial  products  which  arise  are  so  arranged 
that  like  terms  occur  in  the  same  column,  and  thus  we  collect 
them  more  easily. 

The  factors  might  also  have  been  arranged  thus  66*  —  5a6  +  4a* 
and  46*  —  3a6  +  2a' ;  they  are  then  said  to  be  arranged  according 
to  ascending  powers  of  a.  It  is  of  no  consequence  which  order 
we  adopt)  but  we  should  take  the  same  order  for  the  multiplicand 
and  the  multiplier. 

T-  A.  2 
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52.     Again;  miiltiply  2af-h3x  +  4:  by  2af-3x  +  L     The  ope- 
ration may  be  arranged  thus  : 

2x'-3x  +  4: 


4a;*  +  6x^  +  Sx' 

+  8a;' +  12a; +  16 
4a;*  +  7a;«  + 16 

Thus  the  product  is  4a;*  +  7oc^  +  16, 

53.     The  following  three  examples  deserve  special  notice, 


a  +b 

a  —b 

a  +6 

a  +6 

a  —b 

a  —b 

a*  +  ab 

a^  -oh 

a^  +  ab 

+  ab 

+ 

b' 

—  ab 

+  6' 

-ab-V 

a'  +  2ab 

+ 

b' 

a"  -  2ab 

+  6« 

a*         -b^ 

The  first  example  gives  the  value  of  {a  +  5)  (a  +  5),  that  is,  of 
{a  +  6)* ;  we  thus  find 

(a  +  6)  ■  =  a*  +  2a5  +  6*. 

Thus  iJie  squa/re  of  the  sum  of  two  numbers  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  ihe  aqua/res  of  the  two  numbers  increased  by  twice  their 
product. 

Again  we  have 

{a-by  =  a'-2ab  +  b\ 

Thus  the  squa/re  of  the  difference  of  tu)o  numbers  is  equal  to  the 
su/m  of  the  squares  of  the  two  numbers  diminished  by  twice  their 
prodtict 

Also  we  have 

{a+b){a-b)  =  a*-b\ 

Thus  the  product  of  the  sum  and  the  difference  of  two  numbers 
is  equal  to  the  difference  of  their  squares. 
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54.  We  may  here  indicate  the  meaning  of  the  sign  *  vhich 
is  sometimes  used,  and  which  is  called  the  daubU  sign* 

Since  (a  +  6)«  =  a*  +  2a5  +  5', 

and  (a-hf=-a?^2ab^h\ 

we  may  write  (a  =*=  hf  ^a*  ^  2ab  +  b\ 

Thus  db  indicates  that  we  may  take  either  the  sign  +  or  the 
sign  -  j  a±6  is  read  thus,  "a  jp^tw  or  minus  b." 

55,  The  results  given  in  Art.  53  furnish  a  simple  example  of 
the  use  of  Algebra ;  we  may  say  that  Algebra  enables  us  to  prove 
general  theorems  respecting  ntimhersy  and  also  to  express  those 
theorems  briefly,  For  example,  the  result  (a  +  6)  (a  —  6)  =  a*  -  &*  is 
proved  to  be  true,  and  is  stated  thus  by  symbols  more  compactly 
than  by  words. 

There  are  other  results  in  multiplication  which  are  of  less 
importance  than  the  three  formulae  given  in  Art.  53,  but  which 
are  deserving  of  attention.  We  place  them  here  in  order  that  the 
student  may  be  able  to  refer  to  them  when  they  are  wanted;  they 
can  be  easily  verified  by  actual  multiplication. 

(a-.6)(a'  +  a5+6*)=a»-6», 

(a  +  5)'  =  (a  +  6)(a'+2a6  +  6")  =  a»  +  3a*6  +  3a6"  +  6», 

(a-6)"=  (a-6)(a"-2a6+  6")  =  o'-  3a'6  +  3a5*-5', 

(6  +  c)  (c  +  a)  (a  +  5)  =  a*  (6  +  c)  +  V  (c  +  a)  +  c*  (a  +  5)  +  2a5c, 

(6  -  c)  (c-a)  {a--b)=:a* (c -  5)  +  b* {a-c)  +  c'{b'-a\ 

(a-hb  +  c)  {be  +ca  +  ab)  =  a*  (6  +  c)  +  6'  {c-^a)  +  c'  (a  +  6)  +  3a5c, 

{a  +  b  +  c)  (a*  +  6'  +  c'  -  6c  -  ca  -  a5)  -  a®  +  6'  +  c'  -  ZdbCy 

(6  +  c  -  a)  (c  +  a  -  6)  (a  +  6  -  c)  =  a'  (5  +  c)  +  6'  (c  +  a)  +  c'  {a  +  b) 

(a  +  b  +  cy  =  a'+  3a'  (6  +  c)  +  3a  (6  +  c)'  +  {b  +  c)' 

s=a'  +  3a'  (6  +  c)  +  3a  {b'+2bc  +  6*)  +  &■  +  36'c+  36c»+  c' 

=  a'  +  y +  c'+  3a*  (6  +  c)+  36*  (a  +  c)  +  3c'  (a  +  6)  +  6a6c. 

2—2^ 
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56.  By  using  the  formulm  given  in  Art.  53,  the  process  of 
multiplication  may  be  often  simplified.  Thus  suppose  we  have  to 
multiply  a+6  +  c  +  cf  by  a-\-h  —  C'-d,  This  is  the  same  thing  as 
multiplying  (a  +  6)  +  (c  +  d)  by  (a  +  6)  —  (c  +  d).  Then  by  the  third 
formula  we  have 

{(a  +  6)  +  (c  +  cZ)}{(a  +  5)-((;  +  (^)}  =  (a  +  6)«-(c  +  (^)«. 

N^xt  we  can  express  (a  +  Vf  and  (c  +  cf )'  by  means  of  the  first 
formula ;  thus  finally 

(a  +  6  +  c  +  c?)(a  +  6-c-c?)  =  a*  +  6*  +  2a6-c*-6?*-  Sec?. 

57.  From  an  examination  of  the  examples  here  given,  and 
those  which  are  left  to  be  worked,  the  student  will  recognise  the 
truth  of  the  following  laws  with  respect  to  the  result  of  multi- 
plying algebraical  expressions. 

The  number  of  terms  in  the  product  of  two  algebraical  ex- 
pressions is  never  greater  than  the  product  of  the  numbers  of  the 
terms  in  the  two  expressions,  but  may  be  leas^  owing  to  the 
simplification  produced  by  collecting  like  terms. 

When  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  both  arranged  in  the 
same  way  according  to  the  powers  of  some  common  letter,  the  first 
and  last  terms  of  the  product  are  unlike  any  other  terms.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  example  of  Art.  50,  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier 
are  arranged  according  to  powers  of  a\  the  first  term  of  the 
product  is  8a*  and  the  last  term  is  24^*,  and  there  are  no  other 
terms  which  are  like  these ;  in  fact,  the  other  terms  contain  a 
raised  to  some  power  less  than  the  fourth  power,  and  thus  they 
differ  from  8a*;  and  they  all  contain  a  to  sovm  power,  and  thus 
they  differ  from  246*. 

When  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  both  homogeneous 
the  product  is  homogeneoios,  and  the  number  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  product  is  the  sirni  of  the  numbers  which  express  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier.  Thus  in  the  example  of 
Art.  50,  the  multiplicand  is  homogeneous  and  bf  two  dimensions, 
and  the  multiplier  is  homogeneous  and  of  two  dimensions;  the 
product  is  homogeneous  and  of  four  dimensions.  In  the  example 
of  Art.  56  the  multiplicand  and  the  multiplier  are  both  homo- 
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geneous  and  of  one  dimension ;  the  product  is  homogeneous  and  of 
two  dimensions.  The  law  here  stated  and  exemplified  is  of  great 
importance  as  it  serves  to  test  the  accuracy  of  algebraical  work ; 
and  accordingly  the  student  is  recommended  to  pay  great  attention 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  terms  in  the  results  which  he  obtains. 

There  is  another  law  which  is  often  useful  in  testing  the 
accuracy  of  algebraical  work,  which  we  may  call  the  law  of 
symmetry.     Suppose  we  require  the  product 

(aj  +  a  +  6)  (aj  +  6  +  c)  (a;  +  c  +  a) . 

Here  a,  5,  and  c  occur  symmetHcally,  If  we  put  a  instead  of  c, 
and  c  instead  of  a,  we  shall  only  change  the  order  of  the  factors  j 
and  this  will  produce  no  change  in  the  result.  Similarly  a  and  h 
m&y  be  interchanged,  or  h  and  c  may  be  interchanged,  without 
changing  the  value  of  the  result.  "We  may  expect  then  that 
the  result  will  be  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a,  h,  and  c;  and 
we  shall  find  this  to  be  the  case.     The  result  is 

ai"+  2a;'  (a  +  6  +  c)  +  «{«*  +  5'  +  0*  +  3  {ah  +  hc  +  ca)} 
+  a"  (6  +  c)  +  6'  (c  +  a)  +  <j'  (a  +  J)  +  2abc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  expression  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
a,  h,  and  c.  Take,  for  example,  the  coefficient  of  a;*;  this  is 
2  {a  +  h-\-c),  that  is,  2a+2>h  +  2c :  if  then  a  student  had  obtained 
an  unsymTnetrical  result,  suppose  2a  +  2b-h  c,  it  would  be  obvious 
to  a  person  acquainted  with  the  subject  that  there  must  be  an 
error  in  the  work. 

The  law  of  symmetry  is  one  with  which  the  student  will 
gradually  become  familiar ;  for  the  further  he  proceeds  in  Algebra, 
the  more  frequently  will  the  law  be  of  service. 

EXAMPLES   OP  MULTIPLICATION. 

1.  Multiply  2p  —  qhj2q+p» 

2.  Multiply  a*  +  3a5  +  26'  by  7a -55. 

3.  Multiply  a'-a6  +  6*  by  a*  +  (ib-h\ 

4.  Multiply  a«-a6  +  26«  by  a'  +  a6-26». 

5.  Multiply  a'  +  2ax  +  x*  by  a*+2cwj-a;*. 
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6.  Multiply  a*  +  icDX  +  iaf  by  a*  —  4aaj  +  40^. 

7.  Multiply  a' —  2aa;  +  ftoj  —  aj*  by  5  + a. 

8.  Multiply  1 5a^  + 1 8aaj  - 1 4a*  by  4iK*  -  2aa;  -  a', 

9.  Multiply  2aj'  +  4aj*  +  8a;  +  1 6  by  3a;  -  6. 

1 0.  Multiply  20*  -  8a^  +  V  by  2aj  -  3y. 

1 1.  Multiply  4aj'  -Sxy-y"  by  3a:  -  2i/. 

1 2.  Multiply  «*  —  x*y  +  ay*  —  y*  by  a;  +  y. 

13.  Multiply  aj  +  2y -3«  by  a;- 2y+3«. 

14.  Multiply  2a;''  +  3ary  +  4^  by  3a;'  -  4ary  +  y*. 

15.  Multiply  a;*  +  a;y  4-  y*  by  a;"  +  a»  +  «'. 

16.  Multiply  a'  +  h'  +  c'  +  hc-^ca  —  ahhja  +  h-c. 

17.  Multiply  a;*  —  a;y  +  y*  +  a;  +  y+l  byaj  +  y-1. 

18.  Multiply  a;"  +  4a:' +  5a; -24  by  a;*- 4a; +  11. 

19.  Multiply  a;"-4a;"+  lla;-24  by  ar'4-4a;  +  5. 

20.  Multiply  aj'-2a;"  +  3a;-4  by  43^*+  3a;*  +  2a;+ 1. 

21.  Multiply  a;* +  2a;»  +  a;'- 4a;- 11  by  a;*- 2a; +  3. 

22.  Multiply  a;"- 5a;'  +  13a;'-a;»-a;4-  2  by  a;'-  2a;-2. 

23.  Multiply  a*  -  2a'  +  3a*  -  2a  +  1  by  a*  +  2a''  +  3a*  +  2a  + 1. 

24.  Multiply  together  a  —  x,  a  +  x,  and  a'  +  a?. 

25»  Multiply  together  a;  -  3,  a;  —  1,  a;  +  1,  and  a;  +  3, 

26.  Multiply  together  a;*—  a;  +  1,  a;*  +  a;  +.  1,  and  a;*  —  a;*  +  1. 

27.  Multiply  x*  —  oaf  +  hx'  —  cx+d  by  x*  +  aa^  —  6a;*  +  cx  —  d. 

28.  Shew  that  (x  +  a)*  =  a;*  +  4a:'a  +  6a;*a*  +  4a;a'  +  a*. 

29.  Shew  that  a;  (a;+  1)  (a;  +  2)  (a;+  3)+  1  =  (a;*  +  3a;+  1)«. 

30.  Multiply  together  a-hx,  h  +  x,  and  e  +  x. 

31.  Multiply  together  x  —  a,  x—h,  x  —  c,  and  a;  —  ef. 

32.  Multiply  together  a+h'-Cy  a-hc  —  h,h-¥c  —  af  and  a+6+c. 

33.  Simplify  (a  +  6)(6  +  c)-((;  +  £^(e;  +  a)-(a  +  c)(6-c^). 

34.  Simplify  (a  +  5  +  c  +  d)*  +  (a- 6 -c  +  d)'  +  (a- 6  +  c- e?)* 

+  (a  +  6-c-c?)*. 
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.  35.  Prove  that  (aj  +  3^  +  «)'-(«'  +  y*+V)=3(y+«)(«+a;)(a:  +  y). 

36.  Simplify  (a'+5  +  c)'-a(5  H-c-a) - h  {a  +  c-h)'-c{a+b-c). 

37.  Simplify  {X'-yy+{x  +  yy+Z{x-yy{x+y)+Z{x-hyy(x-7/). 

38.  Simplify  (a'+6'+c')'-(a+6+c)(a+6-c)(a+c-6)(6+c-a). 

39.  Simplify  {a*+h'+cy+{a+b-\-c){a+h-c){a+c--b){b-\-c^a). 

40.  Prove  that  a*  +  y"  +  (a  +  y)' =  2  (a*  +  ojy  +  y*)* 

+  SxY{x+yy  {x^  +  xy  +  ty). 

41.  Prove  that  Axy  (af  +  y')=:  {x'  +  ajy  +  y*)*  -  (a' -  icy  +  y*)*. 

42.  Prove  that  4a:y  (x'  -  y*)  =  (aj*  +  a:y  —  y*)'  -  (a;'  —  xy  —  y*)*. 

43.  Multiply  together  (a?*  -  3a;  +  2)'  and  a;'  +  6aj  +  1. 

44.  Multiply  a"  +  a*  -  oa;  (a;' +  a')  by  a;' +  a' -  aa;  (a  +  a). 

45.  Multiply  (a  +  5)"  by  (a  -  5)'. 

46.  If«  =  a4-6  +  c,  prove  that 

5  («  -  25)  («  -  2c)  +  s  («  -  2c)  («  -  2a)  +  « (s  -  ^d)  {s  -  25) 

=;(«-2a)(«-25)(«-2c)  +  8a5c.v 
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58.  Division,  as  in  Arithmetic,  is  the  inverse  of  Multipli- 
cation. In  Multiplication  we  determine  the  product  arising  from 
two  given  factors;  in  Division  we  have  the  product  and  one  of 
the  factors  given,  and  our  object  is  to  determine  the  other  factor. 
The  factor  to  be  determined  is  called  the  quotient. 

59.  Since  the  product  of  the  numbers  denoted  by  a  and  b 
is  denoted  by  ah,  the  quotient  of  ab  divided  by  a  is  5;  thus 
a5-=-a  =  5;  and  also  a5-s-6  =  a.  Similarly,  we  have  ahc-7-a  =  bc, 
abC'^b=:aCy  (ibc-7-c  =  ab'y  and  also  a5c-5-6c  =  a,  ahc-7-ac  =  b, 
abc-T-ab  =  c.   .  These  results  may  also  be  written  thus : 

ahc     J  dbc  ahe       , 

a         '  b  c  ' 

ahc  ahc     ,  ahc 

be  aG>  ah 
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60.  Suppose  we  require  the  quotient  of  QOahc  divided  by  3e. 
Since  QOahc  =  20ah  x  3c  wq  have  60a6c-=-3c  =  20a6.  Similarly, 
60a6c-r-4a=  156c;  60abc-7-6ah=l2c;  and  so  on.  Thus  we  may 
deduce  the  following  rule  for  dividing  one  simple  term  by  another : 
1/  the  numerical  coefficient  and  the  literal  product  of  the  divisor 
he  found  in  the  dividend,  the  other  part  of  tite  dividend  is 
the  quotient. 

61.  If  the   numerical  coefficient  and  the  literal  product  of 

the  di\nLSor  be  not  found  in  the  dividend,  we  can  only  indicate  the 

division  by  the  notation  we  have  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

Thus  if  5a  is  to  be  divided  by  2c,  the  quotient  can  only  be  indi- 

5a 
cated  by  5a-r'2cy  or  by  -^.     In  some  cases  we  may  however 

simplify  the  expression  for  the  quotient  by  a  principle  already 
used  in  arithmetic.     Thus  if  15a*6  is  to  be  divided  by  Qbc,  the 

quotient  is  denoted  by   ^,      .    Here  the  dividend  =  36  x  5a',  and 

the  divisor  =  36  x  2c ;  thus  in  the  same  way  as  in  Arithmetic  we 

may  remove  the  factor  36,  which   occurs  in  both  dividend  and 

5a' 
divisor,  and  denote  the  quotient  by  —  . 

62.  One  power  of  any  number  is  divided  hy  another  power 
of  the  same  number  by  subtracting  the  index  of  the  latter  power 
from  the  index  of  the  former. 

Thus  a'-5-a*  =  a  x  a  x  a  x  a  x  a-^a  xa  =  axaxa=^a^sz a*~*. 
Similarly  any  other  case  may  be  established. 

Hence  if  m  and  n  be  any  whole  numbers,    and  m  greater 

a** 
than  w,  we  have  cT-i-cC'  or  -^  =  a"*^. 

a 


a» 


63.     Again,  suppose  we  have  such  an  expression  as  — ^ .     "We 


a 


a*  x\ 
may  write  it  thus  -5 j ;  then,  as  in  Art.  61,  we  may  remove 
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a?      1 

the  common  factor  a*.     Thus  we  obtain  -3  =  -5 .     Similarly  any 

other  case  may  bp  established. 

Hence  if  m  and  n  be  any  whole  nimibers,  and  m  less  than  w, 
we  have  oT-T-aP^  or  —  = 


a"      a 


64.  Suppose  such  an  expression  as  77  to  occur ;  this  may  be 

written  thus  (  t  j  •    -For  ( -^  j  means  t'<t,  and  1^^=73,    as  we 

know  from  Arithmetic,  and  as  will  be  shewn  in  Chapter  viii. 
Similarly  any  other  case  may  be  established. 

Hence  if  71  be  any  whole  number  » «  =  ( T )  • 

65.  When  the  dividend  contains  more  than  one  term,  and  tlie 
divisor  contains  only  one  term,  we  must  divide  each  term  of  t/ie 
dividend  by  the  divisor,  and  then  collect  the  partial  quotients  to  ob- 
tain the  complete  qtiotient. 

Thus,         — T —  =  a  —  c ;  for  (a  —  c)  b  =  ab  -  cb. 

^ =  5  -  c  +  «? ;  for  (6  -  c  +  «?)  a5  =  a6'  -  abc  +  abd. 

In  the  first  example  we  see  that  corresponding  to  the  teim  ab 
in  the  dividend  and  to  the  divisor  b  there  is  the  term  a  in  the 
quotient ;  and  corresponding  to  the  term  —  c6  in  the  dividend 
ajad  to  the  divisor  b  there  is  the  term  —  c  in  the  quotient. 

We  have  already  stated  in  Art.  49,  that  the  following  results 
are  admitted  for  the  present,  subject  to  future  explanation : 

6  X  —  c  =  —  5c,  —  6  X  —  c  =  6c. 

Similarly,  the  following  results  may  be  admitted  : 

—  5c     ,  5c        , 

—  =5,  —  =  -D. 

—  c  — c 


>a%     «_, 
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Thus  in  Division  as  in  Multiplication,  the  sign  of  the  quotient 
is  deduced  from  ihe  signs  of  the-  dividend  and  divisor  by  the  rule, 
liJce  signs  produce  + ,  and  unlike  signs  produce  — , 

66.  "When  the  divisor  as  well  as  the  dividend  contains  more 
than  one  term,  we  must  perform  the  operation  of  algebraical 
division  iu  the  same  way  as  the  operation  called  Long  Division  in 
Arithmetic.     The  following  rule  may  be  given ; 

Arrange  both  dividend  and  divisor  according  to  the  powers  of 
some  common  letter,  either  both  according  to  ascending  powers,  or 
both  according  to  descending  powers.  Find  how  often  the  first  term, 
of  the  divisor  is  contained  in  the  first  term  of  the  dividend,  and 
write  down  thi^  result  for  the  fi/rst  term  of  the  quotient ;  multiply 
the  whole  divisor  by  this  term,  and  subtract  the  product  from,  the 
dividend.  Bring  down  as  many  terms  of  the  dividend  as  the  case 
may  require,  and  repeat  the  operation  tiU  all  the  terms  are  brought 
down. 

Example.     Divide  a*  —  2ab  +  b'  by  a  — 5. 
The  operation  may  be  arranged  thus  : 

a-bj  a*-2ab  +  b*  {a-^b 
a^  —  ab 


—  ab  +  b* 
~-ab  +  b^ 


The  reason  for  the  rule  is,  that  the  whole  dividend  may  be 
divided  into  as  many  parts  as  may  be  convenient,  and  the  com- 
plete quotient  is  found  by  taking  the  sum  of  all  the  partial  quo- 
tients. Thus,  in  the  example,  a*  -  2ab  +  6'  is  really  divided  by  the 
process  into  two  parts,  namely,  a*  —  ab  and  —  a5  +  6',  and  each  of 
these  parts  is  divided  by  a  — 5j  thus  we  obtain  the  complete 
quotient  a  —  6, . 

« 

67.  It  may  happen,  as  in  Arithmetic,  that  the  division  can- 
not be  exactly  performed.  Thus,  for  example,  if  we  divide 
a'  —  2a6  +  26*  by  o  —  6,  we  shall   obtaki   as  before   a  —  b  in  the 
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quotient,  and  there  will  then  he  a  remainder  V,    This  result  is 
expressed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  in  Arithmetic ;  we  say 

=  a  —  0  H 7  :  that  is,  there  is  a  complete  quotient 

a—Q  a—o 

h' 
a  —  b  and  a  yractional  part 7  .     To  the  consideration  of  alge- 
braical fractions  we  shall  return  in  Chapter  vni. 

68.     The  following  examples  are  important : 

x  —  ajaf  —  a^ia^  +  xa  +  a^  x - aj  x*  —  a*  (a^ ■{•  9? a  +  xa?  +  a' 

Q^  —  x'a  X*  —  a?a 


x^a- 

-a» 

Q^a- 

-£ca" 

xd^  - 

-a» 

xa*- 

-a» 

x^a  —  a* 
x%  —  x*a' 


a^a' 

-a* 

xW 

—  xa^ 

XC^' 

-a* 

xa^' 

-a* 

The  student  may  also  easily  verify  the  following  statements : 

aj*-a*  a* -a*       »       ,  ,       » 

: =  aj  _  a  •  =  af  —  or  a  +  xa  -  a  : 

x  +  a  x  +  a  ^ 

x^  +  a^       ,              ,      a;*  +  a'       .       a         -  -        „       . 
=  03  —  a5a  +  a  j     =  x—xa  +  x^a—xa+a\ 


x+a  X +a 

Each  of  these  examples  of  division  furnishes  an  example  of 
multiplication,  as  the  product  of  the  divisor  and  quotient  must  be 
equal  to  the  dividend.  Thus  we  have  the  following  results  which 
are  worthy  of  notice : 

x^  —  a*  =  (x  +  a)  {x  —  a), 

sc'  —  a*  =  (a;  —  a)  {x'  +  oca-h  a'), 

of  -h  a^  =  (x -h  a)  (of  -  xa  +  a*), 

aj*  -  a*  =  (a;  -  a)  {oc^  +  a^a  +  xa' +  d), 

a?*  — a*  =  (aj  +  a)  (a^  —  as'a  +  a;a*  -  a*), 

a»  +  a»  =  (aj  +  a)  («*  -  aj*a  +  a;  V  -  xa^  +  a*). 
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69.  It  will  be  useful  for  the  student  to  notice  the  following 
facts : 

a;*  —  a*  is  always  divisible  by  a;  —  a  whether  the  index  w  be  an 
odd  or  even  whole  number. 

a* -a*  is  divisible  by  a;  +  a  if  the  index  »  be  an  even  whole 
number. 

ic*  +  a*  is  divisible  by  a;  +  a  if  the  index  ti  be  an  odd  whole 
number. 

It  will  be  easy  for  the  student  to  verify  these  statements  in 
any  particular  case,  and  hereafter  we  shall  give  a  general  proof  of 
them.     See  Chapter  xxxiii. 

70.  By  means  of  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  in 
the  preceding  Articles  we  may  often  resolve  algebraical  expres- 
sions into  factors.     Thus  whatever  A  and  B  denote  we  have 

A*-JB'  =  {A  +  B){A--B), 

and  the  student  will  frequently  have  occasion  to  use  this  general 
result  with  various  forms  of  A  and  B.  For  example,  suppose 
A  =  a',  and  B  =  6*,  so  that  A'  =  a\  and  J5'  =  6* ;  then  we  have 

and  as  a'-6"  =  (a  +  5)(a-6), 

we  obtain  o*- 5*  =  (a* +  6*)  (a +  6)  (a -5). 

Again,  suppose  A  =  a\  and  B  =  5*,  so  that  A'  =  a®,  and  B^  =  b^; 
then  we  have 

a«-6«-(a«  +  6»)(a«-6»); 

and,  as  in  Art.  68, 

a»  +  y  =  (a  +  5)(a«-a6  +  6*), 

so  that 
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Again,  suppose  ^  =  a*  and  JS  =  b*,  so  tliat  il"  =  a',  and  JB^  =  h* ; 
then  we  have 

=  (a*  +  6*)  (a*  +  6")  (a  +  5)  (a-  5). 
Again,  take  the  general  result 

and  suppose  A  =  a*,  and  B  =  h' ;  thus  "we  obtain 

a* ^b'=:  (a* -b')  {a*  +  a'b'  +  b')  ; 
and  by  comparing  this,  with  the  result  just  proved, 

we  infer  that 

(a'  +  ah  +  b^(a'-ab  +  b')''a'  +  a'b'  +  b\ 
This  can  be  easily  verified  by  the  method  of  Art.  56. 
For  (a'+ab  +  b")  (a""  ^  ab  +  b')  =  (a^ -^  b' +  ab)  (a'+b'-^ab) 

=  o*  +  2a'b'  +  6*  -  a'b' 
=  a*  +  a'b'  +  b\ 

We  may  also  in  some  cases  obtain  useful  arithmetical  applica- 
tions of  our  formulsB.     For  example, 

(127)*  -  (123)'  =  (127  +  123)  (127  - 123) 

=  250x4-1000; 

thus  the  value  of  (127)'-  (123)*  is  obtained  more  easily  than  it 
would  be  by  squaring  127  and  123,  and  subtracting  the  second 
result  fix)m  the  first. 

The  following  additional  examples  are  deserving  of  notice  : 

{a'  +  ab  ^2  +6*)  {a'-ab^2  +  b^  =  {a'  +  by-{ab  J2y 

=  a*  +  2a'b' +  b*  -  2a'b' 
^a*  +  b\ 


. * 
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=  a*  +  2a«6«  +  6*  -  3a'6» 

=  (a«  +  6*)(a«  +  a6V3  +  6«)(a«-a5^3  +  5«). 

71.     The  following  are  additional  examples  of  Division. 
Divide  8a*  -  ^^a%  +  43a»6»  -  38a6»  +  246*  by  2a«  -  3a5  +  46'. 

2a'  -  3a6  +  46V  8a*  ~  22a'6  +  43a'6"  -  38a6"  +  246*  (^4a"-6a6  +  66» 

8a*-12a'6  +  16a'6" 


-10a'6  +  27a'6'-38a6» 
-10a'6  4-15a'6'-20a6« 


12a'6"-18a6'+246* 
12aV-18a6«+246* 

The  quotient  is  4a*  -  5a6  +  66*. 

Divide  a?  —  (a  +  6  +  c)  oj'  +  (a6  +  6c  +  oc)  re  —  a6c  by  a?  —  a. 


a\  ar*  -  (a  +  6  +  c)  a:*  4-  (a6  +  6c  +  oc)  a;  —  a6c  /  a*  -  (6  +  c)  a;  +  6( 


(6  +  c)  aj*  +  (a6  +  6c  +  oc)  aj 
(6  -^r^T^  ■\-        (ah  +  ac)  x 

hex  —  ahc 
hex  —  a6c 


The  quotient  is  aj"  -  (6  +  c)  a?  +  6c. 

These  two  examples  suggest  the  following  statement :  When 
the  dividend  and  the  divisor  are  homogeneous  so  also  is  the  quo- 
tient; the  number  of  the  dimensions  of  the  quotient  is  equal  to 
the  excess  of  the  number  which  expresses  the  dimensions  of  the 
dividend  over  the  number  which  expresses  the  dimensions  of  the 
divisor.  See  Art  57. 
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EXAMPLES   OF  DIVISION. 

1.  Divide  a?  +  lhj  x+1, 

2.  Divide  27a?  +  8y"  by  Sx  +  2y. 

,  3.  Divide  a' - 2a5"  +  b^hj  a-b, 

4.  Divide  a'  -  2a''b  -  3a5»  by  a  +  6. 

5.  Divide  64:X*  —  y*  by  2x  -  y, 

6.  Divide  a*  +  6*  by  a  +  6. 

7.  Divide  o^  —  o^y  +  ajy'  —  ^  by  a;  —  y. 

8.  Divide  a^-7a?-  6  by  aj -  3. 

9.  Divide  32a;'^  +  ij"  by  2aj  +y. 

10.  Divide  ic*  -  a5*y  +  a^y'  -  o*^  +  xy^  -  y*  by  as?  -  ^, 

11.  Divide  a?* +  0^-405'  + 5a; -3  by  a;*  +  2a; -3. 

1 2.  Divide  a*  +  2a V  +  95*  by  a'  +  2ah  +  32>'. 

1 3.  Divide  »•  -  5«  by  a»  +  2a*5  +  2a6'  +  b\ 

14.  Divide  32a*  +  54a6»  -  815*  by  2a  +  36. 

15.  Divide  a;« -  2a«  +  l  by  a;*- 2a; +  1. 

16.  Divide  v^-^x^-k-  9a;'- 4  by  a;' - 1. 

17.  Divide  a*  +  a^ft  -  8a'5'  +  19a6'  - 156*  by  a*  +  3a6  -  56». 

18.'   Divide  the  product  of  a? -12a; +  16  and  a? -12a; -16 
by  a;*-  16.       . 

19.  Divide    the    product    of  ai'  — 2a;+l    and  a;*— 3a; +  2  by 
a?-3a;"  +  3a;-l. 

20.  Divide  the  product  of  a;"  —  a;  —  1,  27?  +3,  a;"  +  a;  —  1,  and 
a?  — 4  by  a;*-3a;*+l. 

21.  Divide    the    product    of    a'+aa;  +  a;*    and    a'  +  a?    by 
Q^  +  a^7?  +  x\ 

22.  DJivide  the   product  of  a;*  —  A:Oi?a  +  6a;V  —  4a;a'  +  a*  and 
aj*  +  2Qca  +  a'  by  a;*  -  2i^a  +  2ak*^  -  a\ 

23.  Divide  a'  +  a?b  +  a?c  —  a6c  -  Vc  -  6c*  by  a*  -  6c. 
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24.  Divide  3c(?  +  iahx'  -  6a'b'x  -  4a'6«  by  cc  +  2a5. 

25.  Divide  the  product  of  a^ -  So;'  +  3a;  —  1,  ic*—  2aj+l  and 
a;  -  1  by  a;*  -  4a^  +  6a;'  -  4a;  +  1. 

26.  Divide  6a*  -  a^6  +  2a'b'  +  1 3a6»  +  46*  by  2a»  -  3a6  +  46', 

27.  Divide  a?  +  j/^  +  3a;y  - 1  by  a;  +  y  -  1. 

28.  Divide  a'  +  6'-c'+  3a6c  by  a  +  b-c. 

29.  Divide  2a^6  -  5a'b'  -  1  la'^ft'  +  5a*6*  -  26aW  +  7aW  -  12a6 
by  a*  -  4a^b  +  a'6'  -  3a6l 

30.  Divide  a'b'  +  2a6c'  -  aV  -  6'c*  by  a6  +  ao  -  6c. 

31.  Divide  the  product  of  a+6  — c,  a— 6  +  c,  and6  +  c-a 
bya2-6'-c'  +  26c. 

32.  Divide  (a  +  b  +  c)  {ah  +  6c  +  ca)  —  a6c  by  a  +  6. 

33.  Divide  {a'  -  6c)»  +  86V  by  a'  +  6c. 

34.  Divide  6  (a^-a^) + aa;  (a;'  -  a')  +  a^  (x  —  a)  by  (a  +  6)  (a;  —  a). 

36.     Divide    a;y^  +  2y'«-a;y'«  +  ajy;s'  — ar*y-2y«'  +  ar'«  — a;^'  by 
2^  +  «  -  a;. 

36.  Divide  a*  (6  +  c)  -  6'  (a  +  c)  +  c'  (a  +  6)  +  a6c  by  a  -  6  +  c. 

37.  Divide  (a-6)ar*  +  (6'-a3)a;+a6(a'-6^)  by  (a-6)a;+a'-6'. 

38.  Divide  aa;*-a6'  +  6'a;-ar'by  (a;  +  6)(a-a;). 

39.  Divide  (6-c)a'  +  (c-a)  6'  +  (a-6)c' by  a'-a6-ac+ 6c. 

40.  Divide  {ax  +  byf  +  {ay  -  6a;)*  +  cV  +  cV  by  a;*  +  ^. 

41.  Divide  a*6  —  boi?  +  a^x  —  t?  by  (a;  +  6)  (a  -  a;). 

42.  Resolve  a*  —  6'  —  c*  +  e?*  —  2  {ad  —  6c)  into  two  fe-ctors. 

43.  Divide  6  (a?  +  a')  +  aa;  (a^  -  a*)  +  a?  (a;  +  a)  by  (a+6)(a;  +  a). 

44.  Shew  that   (a;*  —  a;y  +  j/)^  ■\-{si?  +  xy  +  i/^f  is  divisible  by 
2a;*  +  23/». 

45.  Shew  that  (a;  +  yj  —  x^  —  y''  is  divisible  by  (a;*  +  a;y  +  ^)'. 

46.  li  A  =  bc  -  jj^,    B  =  ca  —  q*,    C  =  ab  —  i^,    P=  qr  —  ap, 

Q  =  rp  —  bq,  and  M=pq-cr,  find  the  value  of ,   j-—^  , 

AB-1?     QE-AP     RP^BQ         .  PQ^CR 

and  ,. 

c       ^         p  q  r 
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47.     Resolve  a"  -  «**  into  five  factors. 

4  8.     Resolve  4a*6*  -  (a*  -f  6*  -  c*)*  into  four  factors. 

49.  Resolve  4(ac?+  6c)* -  (a* -  ft^ - c"  +  rf*)*  into  four  fectois. 

50.  Shew  that  (ay  -  6a;)*  +  (&»  -  cy)*  +  («c  -  ew)*  +  (amb  +  6y  +  ca?)* 
is  divisible  by  a*  +  6*  +  c*  and  by  a;*  +  y*  +  «*. 
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72.  In  Algebra  we  are  sometimes  led  to  a  subtraction 
which  cannot  be  performed  because  the  number  which  should 
be  subtracted  is  greater  than  that  from  which  it  is  required  to 
be  subtracted.  For  instance^  we  have  the  following  relation : 
a—i^-¥c)^a  —  h''C\  suppose  that  a  =  7,  6=7  and  <j «  3  so  that 
6  +  c  =  10.  Now  the  relation  a  —  (6  +  c)  =  a-6  —  c  tacitly  sup- 
poses 6  +  c  to, be  less  than  a ;  if  we  were  to  neglect  this  supposi- 
tion for  a  moment  we  should  have  7  —  10  =  7  —  7  —  3;  and  as  7  —  7 
is  zero  we  might  finally  write  7  -i- 10  =  —  3. 

.  73.  In  writixig  such  an  equation  as  7  —  10  =  —  3  we  may  be 
understood  to  make  the  following  statement :  ''  it  is  impossible  to 
take  10  from  7,  but  if  7  be  taken  from  10  the  remainder  is  3." 

74.  It  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  the  student  unlikely  that 
such  an  expression  as  7  -  10  should  occur  in  practice ;  or  that  if 
it  did  occur  it  would  only  arise  either  from  a  mistake  which  could 
be  instantly  corrected,  or  from  an  operation  being  proposed  which 
it  was  obviously  impossible  to  perform,  and  which  must  ther^ore 
be  abandoned.  A&  he  proceeds  in  the  subject  the  student  will 
find  however  that  such  expressions  occur  frequently;  it  might 
happen  that  a—h  appeared  at  the  commencement  of  a  long  investi- 
gation, and  that  it  was  not  easy  to  decide  at  once  whether  a  were 
greater  or  less  than  6.  Now  the  object  of  the  present  Chapter  is 
to  shew  that  in  such  a  case  we  may  proceed  on  the  supposition 
that  a  is  greater  than  6,  and  that  if  it  should  finally  appear  that  a  is 
less  than  6  we  shall  still  be  able  to  make  use  of  our  investigation. 

T.  A.  3 
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75.  Let  118  consider  an  illustration.  Suppose  a  merchant  to 
gain  in  one  year  a  certain  number  of  pounds  and  to  lose  a  certain 
number  of  pounds  in  the  following  year,  what  change  has  taken 
place  in  his  capital  f  Let  a  denote  the  number  of  pounds  gained 
in  the  first  jear,  and  b  the  number  of  pounds  lost  in  the  second. 
Then  if  a  is  greater  than  b  the  capital  of  the  merchant  has  been 
increased  hj  a—b  pounds.  If  however  b  is  greater  than  a  the 
capital  has  been  dimmished  hj  b  —  a  pounds.  Li  this  latter  case 
a  —  b  w  the  indication  of  what  would  be  pronounced  in  Arithmetic 
to  be  an  impossible  subtraction ;  but  jet  in  Algebra  it  is  found 
convenient  to  retain  a  —  6  as  indicating  the  change  of  the  capital, 
which  we  may  do  by  means  of  an  appropriate  system  of  interpre- 
tcUion,  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  =  400  and  b  =  500  the  merchant's 
capital  has  suffered  a  diminution  of  100  pounds;  the  algebraist 
indicates  this  in  symbols,  thus 

400 -500  =  -100, 

and  he  may  turn  his  symbols  into  words  by  saying  that  the 
merchant's  capital  has  been  increased  by  — 100  pounds.  This 
language  is  indeed  far  removed  fix>m  the  language  of  ordinaiy  life, 
but  if  the  algebraist  understands  it  and  uses  it  consistently  and 
logically  his  deductions  fix>m  it  will  be  sound. 

76.  There  are  numerous  instances  like  the  preceding  in  which, 
it  is  convenient  for  us  to  be  able  to  represent  not  only  the 
magnUitde  but  also  what  may  be  called  the  quality  or  affection  of 
the  things  about  which  we  may  be  reasoning.  In  the  preceding 
case  a  sum  of  money  may  be  gained  or  it  may  be  lost  /  in  a  ques- 
tion of  chronology  we  may  have  to  distinguish  a  date  before  a 
given  epoch  from  a  date  a/ter  that  epoch ;  in  a  question  of  posi- 
tion we  may  have  to  distinguish  a  distance  measured  to  the  north 
of  a  certain  starting-point  from  a  distance  measured  to  the  soiUh 
of  it ;  and  so  on.  These  pairs  of  related  magnitudes  the  algebraist 
distinguishes  by  means  of  the  signs  +  and  — .  Thus  if,  as  in  the 
preceding  Article,  the  things  to  be  distinguished  are  gain  and  loss, 
he  may  denote  by  100  or  by  + 100  a  gain,  and  then  he  will  denote 
by  —100  a  loss  of  the  same  extent.    Or  he  may  denote  a  loss  by  100 
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or  by  +  100,  and  then  he  will  denote  by  —  100  a  gain  of  the  same 
extent.  There  are  two  points,  to  be  noticed ;  Jw%%  that  when  no 
sign  is  used  +  is  to  be  understood ;  secondly,  the  sign  +  may  be 
ascribed  to  either  of  the  two  related  magnitudes,  and  then  the  sign 
—  will  throughout  the  investigation  in  hand  belong  to  the  other 
magnitude. 

77.  In  Arithmetic  then  w©  are  concerned  only  with  the 
numbers  represented  by  the  symbols  1,  2,  3,  &c,  and  intermediate 
fractions.  In  Algebra,  besides  these,  we  consider  another  set  of 
symbols  —1,  —2,  —3,  &c.,  and  intermediate  fractions.  Symbols 
preceded  by  the  sign  —  are  called  negative  quarUUiee,  and  symbols 
preceded  by  the  sign  +  are  called  positive  qtumtiUes.  Symbols 
without  a  sign  prefixed  are  considered  to  have  +  prefixed. 

The  absolute  vahie  of  any  quantity  is  the  number  repre- 
sented by  this  quantity  taken  independently  of  the  sign  which 
precedes  the  number. 

78.  In  the  preceding  Chapters  we  have  given  rules  for  the 
Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplicatiosty  and  Division  of  algebraical 
expressions.  Those  rules  were  based  on  arithmetical  notions  and 
were  shewn  to  be  true  so  long  as  the  expressions  represented  such 
things  as  Arithmetic  considers,  that  is  positive  quantities.  Thus, 
when  we  introduced  such  an  expression  as  a  -  5  we  supposed  both 
a  and  h  to  be  positive  quantities  and  a  to  be  greater  than  h.  But 
as  we  wish  hereafter  to  include  Tiegative  quantities  among  the 
objects  of  our  reasoning  it  becomes  necessary  to  recur  to  the  con- 
sideration of  these  primary  operations.  Now  it  is  found  con- 
venient that  the  laws  of  the  fundamental  operations  should  be  the 
same  whether  the  symbols  denote  positive  or  negative  quantities, 
and  we  shall  therefore  secure  this  convenience  by  means  of  suitable 
definitions.  For  it  must  be  observed  that  we  have  a  power  over 
the  definitions ;  for  example,  multiplication  of  positive  quantities 
is  defined  in  Arithmetic,  and  we  should  naturally  retain  that  defi- 
nition ;  but  multiplication  of  negative  quantities,  or  of  a  positive  and 
a  negative  quantity  ha£(  not  hitherto  been  defined ;  the  terms  are 
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at  present  destitute  of  meaning.  It  is  therefore  in  our  power 
to  define  them  as  we  please  provided  we  always  adhere  to  our 
definition. 

79.  The  student  will  remember  that  he  is  not  in  a  position  to 
judge  of  the  convenience  which  we  have  intimated  will  follow  from 
our  keeping  the  fundamental  laws  of  algebraical  operation  perma- 
nent, and  giving  a  wider  meaning  to  such  common  words  as 
addition  and  midtiplication  in  order  to  insure  this  permanenca 
He  must  at  present  confine  himself  to  watching  the  accuracy  of 
the  deductions  drawn  from  the  definitions.  As  he  proceeds  he  will 
see  that  Algebra  gains  largely  in  power  and  utility  by  the  intro- 
duction of  negative  quantities  and  by  the  extension  of  the  meaning 
of  the  fundamental  operations.  And  he  will  find  that  although 
the  symbols  +  and  —  are  used  apparently  for  two  purposes,  namely, 
according  to  the  definitions  in  Arts.  3  and  4,  and  according  to  the 
convention  in  Art.  76,  no  contradiction  nor  confusion  will  ulti- 
mately arise  from  this  circumstance. 

80.  Two  quantities  are  said  to  be  equal  and  may  be  con- 
nected by  the  sign  =  when  they  have  the  same  numerical  value 
and  have  the  same  sign.  Thus  they  may  have  the  same  absolute 
value  and  yet  not  be  equal ;  for  example,  7  and  —  7  are  of  the  same 
absolute  valrie  but  they  are  not  to  be  called  equal. 

81 .  In  Arithmetic  the  object  of  addition  is  to  find  a  number 
which  alone  is  equal  to  the  units  and  fractions  contained  in  certain 
other  numbers.  This  notion  is  not  applicable  to  negative  quan- 
tities ;  that  is,  we  have  as  yet  no  meaning  for  the  phrase  *'  add  —  3 
to  5,"  or  "  add  -  3  to  -5."  We  shall  therefore  give  a  meaning  to 
the  word  add  in  such  cases,  and  the  meaning  we  propose  is  deter- 
mined by  the  following  rules :  To  add  two  quantities  of  the  same 
sign  add  the  absolute  values  of  Hie  quantities  and  place  the  sign  of 
the  quantities  before  the  sum.  To  add  two  quantities  of  different 
signs,  subtract  tlie  less  absolute  value  from  the  greater,  and  place 
before  the  remainder  the  sign  of  that  quantity  tohich  has  the  greater 
absolute  value^ 
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Thus,  by  the  first  rule,  if  we  add  3  to  5  we  obtain  8 ;  if  we 
add  —  3  to  —  5  we  obtain  —  8.  By  ths  second  rule,  if  we  add  3 
to  —  5  we  obtain  —  2  ;  if  we  add  —  3  to  5  we  obtain  2. 

82.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rules  above  given  leave  to  the 
Word  add  its  common  arithmetical  meaning  so  long  as  the  things 
which  are  to  be  added  are  such  as  Arithmetic  considers,  namely, 
positive  qtianiities,  and  merely  assign  'a  meaning  to  the  woxd  in 
those  cases  when  as  yet  it  had  no  meaning.  The  reader  may 
perhaps  object  that  no  verbal  definition  is  given  of  the  word  add 
but  merely  a  rule  for  adding  two  quantities^  We  may  reply  that 
the  practical  use  of  a  definition  is  to  enable  v»  to  know  that  we 
use  a  word  correctly  and  consistently  when  we  da  use  it,,  and  the 
rules  above  given  will  ensure  this  end  in  the  present  case. 

83.  The  rules  are  not  altogether  arbitrary :  that  is,  the  stu- 
dent may  easily  see  even  at  this  stage  of  his  progress  that  they  are 
likely  to  be  advantageous.  Thus,  to  take  the  numerical  example 
given  above,  suppose  a  man  to  be  entitled  to  receive  3  shilHngs 
&om  one  person  and  5  shillings  from  another,  then  he  may  be  con- 
sidered to  possess  8  shillings.  But  suppose  him  to  owe  3  shillings 
to  one  person  and  5  shillings  to  another ;  then  he  owes  altogether 
8  shillings ;  this  may  be  considered  to  be  an  interpretation  of  the 
—  8  which  arises  from  adding  —  3  to  —  5.  Next,  suppose  that  he 
has  to  receive  3  shillings  and  to  pay  5  shillings ;  then  he  oioea 
altogether  2  shillings ;  this  may  be  considered  to  be  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  —  2  which  arises  from  adding  3  to  —  5.  Lastly,  suppose 
that  he  has  to  receive  5  shillings  and  to  pay  3  shillings,  then  he 
may  be  considered  to  possess  2  shillings ;  this  may  be  considered 
to  be  an  interpretation  of  the  2  which  arises  from  adding 
-3  to  5. 

84.  Thus  in  Algebra  addition  does  not  necessarily  imply 
augmentation   in   an   arithmetical   sense ;   nevertheless  the  word 

*  jMtm  ifi  used  to  denote  the  result.  Sometimes  when  there  might 
be  an  uncertainty  on  the  point,  the  term  alyehraicalsuTn  is  used  to 
distinguish  such  a  result  from  the  ari^hmeticdL  sum,  which  would 
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I 
be  obtained  by  the  arithmetical  addition  of  the  ahsolvie  valuer  of 

tiie  terms  considered. 

I 

85.  Suppose  now  we  have  te  add  the  five  quantities  —  2,  +5, 
•^13,  —  4  and  +  8.  *  The  sum  of  —  2  and  +5  is  +  3 ;  the  sum 
of  +  3  and  — 13  is  —  10 ;  the  sum  of  —  10,  and  —  4  is  — 14  $  the 
sum  of  ~  14  and  +8  is  —  6.  Thus  —  6  is  the  evmi  required. 
Or  we  may  first  calculate  the  sum  of  the  negative  quantities  —  2, 
— 13  and  —  4,  and  we  thus  get  —  19 ;  then  calculate  the  sum 
of  the  positive  quantities  +  5  and  +  8,  and  we  thus  get  +13. 
Thus  the  proposed  simi  becomes  +13  —  19,  that  is,  —  6  as  before. 
It  will  be  easily  seen  on  trial  that  the  same  result  is  obtained 
whatever  be  the  order  in  which  the  terms  are  taken.  That  is, 
for  example,  -2-13  +  5  +  8-4,  8-13-2-4  +  5,  and  so  on, 
all  give  -  6. 

86.  Next  suppose  we  have  to  add  two  or  more  algebraical 
expressions ;  for  example,  2a  —  36  +  4c  and  —  a  —  26  +  c  +  2d,  We 
have  for  the  sum 

2a-  36  +  4c  -a  -  26  +  c  +  20?. 

Then  the  like  terms  may  be  collected ;  thus 

2a  —  a  =  a,     —  36  —  26  =  —  56,     4c  +  c  =  5c ; 

and  the  s^im  becomes 

a-56+5c  +  2cZ. 

Thus  we  may  give  the  following  rule  for  algebraical  addition  : 
Write  the  terms  in  the  smne  line  preceded  by  their  proper  signs; 
collect  like  terms  into  one,  and  arrange  the  terms  of  the  restdt 
in  any  order, 

87.  In  arithmetical  subtraction  we  have  to  take  away  one 
number,  which  is  called  the  subtrahend,  from  another  which  is 
called  the  minuend,  and  the  result  is  called  the  remainder.  The 
remainder  then  may  be  defined  as  that  number  which  must  be 
added  to  the  subtrahend  to  produce  the  minuend,  and  the  object 
of  subtraction  is  to  find  this  remainder. 
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We  shall  use  the  same  definitioii  in  algebraical  subtraction, 
that  is,  we  saj  that  in  subtraction  we  have  to  find  the  quantity 
which  must  be  added  to  the  subtrahend  to  produce  the  minuend. 
From  this  definition  we  obtain  the  rule :  Change  the  sign  of  every 
term  in  the  mbtrahend  and  add  the  reeiUt  so  obtained  to  the  minur- 
end,  and  the  resuU  will  he  the  remmnder  required. 

For  it  is  obvious,  that  if  to  the  expression  thus  formed  we  add 
the  subtrahend,  giving  to  each  term  its  proper  sign,  all  the  terms 
of  the  subtrahend  will  disappear  and  leave  the  minuend;  which 
was  required. 

88.  We  have  still  another  point  to  notice.  According  to 
what  has  been  laid  down,  the  9um  of  +  a  and  —  ( is  denoted  by 
a  —  h;  if  we  take  —  b  from  a,  the  result  is  a  +  & ;  and  the  sum  of 
—  a,  +5,  and  —e  is  —a  +  h  -c;  and  so  on.  But  we  have  as  yet 
supposed  that  the  letters  themselves  stand  for  positive  mimbers; 
for  example,  when  we  say  that  the  sum  of  +  a  and  —  &  is  a  —  b, 
a  may  be  6,  and  h  may  be  10 ;  but  suppose  that  a  is  —  6,  and 
h  is  —10,  do  the  rules  adopted  apply  heref  Since  b  is  —10, 
--b  or  —  (— 10)  will  naturally  be  taken  to  mean  10,  and  +a  or 
+  (—  6)  will  be  taken  to  mean  —  6  ;  and  the  sum  of  10  and  —  6  is  4. 

89.  Thus  if  a  be  itself  a  negative  quantity y  we  have  assigned 
a  meaning  to  +  a  and  to  —  a ;  and  the  meanings  are  these :  let 
a  =  —  a,  so  that  a  is  a  positive  quantity,  then  +  a  or  +  (—  o)  =  —  a, 
and  —a  or  —  (— a)  =  cu  We  said  in  the  preceding  Article  that 
these  meanings  followed  natti/rcUly  from  what  had  preceded ;  it  is 
however  of  little  consequence  whether  we  consider  these  meanings 
to  follow  thus,  or  whether  we  look  upon  them  as  new  interpreta- 
tions; the  important  point  is  to  use  them  uniformly  and  con- 
sistently when  once  adopted. 

Since  +  (—  o)  ==  —  a,  and  —  (—  a)  =  o,  that  is,  +  a,  we  may  enim- 
ciate  the  same  rule  as  formerly,  namely,  that  like  eigne  produce  + 
and  unlike  signs  — . 

90.  There  are  four  cases  to  consider  in  multiplication.     Lei 
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a  and  b  denote  any  two  ntonbers,  then  we  have  to  consider 
+  ax  +  6,  —ax-fj,  +ax— 6,  —ax  — 6. 
The  first  case  is  that,  of  common  Arithmetic  and  needs  no 
remark.  The  ordinary  definition  of  multiplication  may  also  be 
applied  to  the  second  case ;  for  suppose,  for  example,  that  5  =  3, 
then  —  a  X  3  indicates  that  —  a  is  to  be  repeated  three  times,  that 
is,  we  have  —  a  —  a  —  a  or  —  3a  as  the  result.     Thus 

—  ax-hb^  —  ab. 
In  the  other  two  ca^es  the  multiplier  is  a  negative  quantity , 
and  thus  the  common  arithmetical  notion  of  multiplication  is  not 
applicable ;  we  may  therefore  give  by  definition  a  meaning  to  the 
term  in  this  case.  Kow  we  observe  that  when  the  multiplier  is 
positive,  the  sign  of  the  multiplicand  is  preserved  in  the  product ; 
thus  we  are  led  to  adopt  the  following  convention  :  When  the  mtd- 
tiplier  is  negative^  perform  the  multiplication  as  if  the  multiplier 
ioere  positive,  and  change  the  sign  of  tlie  product.  Hence  we  con- 
clude immediately  that 

4-ax— 6  =  — a6  and  —  ax  — &  =  +  a6. 

91.  Thus  we  have  the  following  rule :  To  multiply  two 
qucmtitiea  whatever  be  their  signs,  multipiy  them  unthout  consider- 
ing the  signs,  and  put  •¥  or  —  before  the  product  according  as  the 
two  factors  have  the  same  sign  or  different  signs.  As  before  re- 
marked, the  rule  for  the  sign  of  the  product  is  abbreviated  thus  : 
lAke  signs  give  +  amd  unlike  signs  give  — . 

92.  In  the  preceding  Articles  we  supposed  a  and  b  themselves 
to  denote  arithmetical  numbers ;  it  is  important  however  to 
observe  that  if  they  denote  any  quantities,  positive  or  negative, 
the  four  results  obtained  are  true ;  that  is, 

+  ax  +  6  =  +  a6,  — ax  +  6  =  — a6,  4-ax-6  =  — a6,  -ax— 6  =+a6. 

Take,  for  example,  the  last  of  these,  and  suppose  that  a  is  a 
negative  quantity,  and  so  may  be  denoted  by  —  a ;  then  —  a  is  a 
positive  quantity,  and  =  o.  (Art.  89.)  Hence  —  ax  —  6  =  ax  —  6j 
and  this  by  the  third  case  » » a6.  And  a6  =  -ax6  =  —  a6  by 
the  second  case^ 
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Thus  the  result  —ax^bssab  holds  when  a  is  a  negative 
iqiiaiititj.     Similarly  any  other  case  may  be  established. 

93.  We  must  now  shew  that  the  rule  for  multiplying  bino- 
mial and  polynomial  expressions  given  in  Art.  48  is  true,  whatever 
the  symbols  denote.     Take,  for  example,  the  case 

(a  —  h)  e  =  ac '- be. 

When  this  was  proved,  we  supposed  e  a  positive  quantity ;  we 
will  now  suppose  that  c  is  a  negative  quantity,  namely  —  y.  By 
virtue  of  the  convention  in  Art  90,  to  find  the  product  of  a- 6 
and  —  y  we  must  multiply  a  —  bhjy  and  then  change  the  sign  of 
each  term  in  the  residt.     Now, 

(a-6)y  =  ay-6y; 
thus  (a-fc)(-y}==-ay+5y. 

But  since  e  =  -  y,  we  have 

oc  —  6c  =  —  ay  +  5y ; 

thus  the  relation  (a  --  5)  o  =  oc  ~  6c 

holds  whatever  c  may  be,  positive  or  negativa     Similarly,  any 
other  case  may  be  established. 

94.  The  ordinary  definition  of  division  will  be  universally 
applicable;  we  suppose  a  product  and  one  feustor  given,  and  we 
have  to  determine  the  other  factor. 

Hence  if  we  perform  the  division  without  regarding  the  signs 
we  obtain  the  quotient  apart  from  its  sign.  It  remains  then 
to  determine  the  sign,  for  which  we  may  give  the  following 
rule : 

When  the  dividend  and  divisor  have  the  same  sign,  the  q»u>tient 
must  have  the  sign  + ;  when  the  dividend  and  divisor  have  different 
signSf  the  qiu)tient  must  have  the  sign  — . 

This  rule  follows  from  the  fact  iJmt  the  product  of  the  divisor 
and  quotient  must  be  equal  to  the  dividend.     The  rule  for  the 
sign  of  the  quotient  may  as  before  be  abbreviated  thus  :  LiJce  signs 
\giv6  -¥  and urdUce  signs  give  -^ .  .       ..^  . 
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95.  The  words  greoiter  and  leas  are  often  used  in  Algebra  in 
an  extended  sense.  We  say  that  a  is  greater  than  b  or  that,  b  is 
less  than  a  if  a -bis  a  positive  quantity.  This'  is  consistent  with 
ordinary  language  when  a  and  5  are  themselves  both  positive,  ond 
it  is  found  convenient  to  extend  the  meaning  of  the  words  greater 

'  and  less  so  that  this  definition  may  also  hold  when  a  or  j^  is  nega- 
tive,  or  when  both  are  negative.  Thus,  for  example,  in  algebraical 
language  1  is  greater  than  —  2  and  —  2  is  greater  than  —  3. 

96.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  we  may  make  a 
few  general  remarks.  The  subject  of  Algebra  has  been  divided 
by  some  modem  writers  into  two  parts,  which  they  have  called 
Arithmetical  Algebra  and  Symbolical  Algebra,  In  Arithmetical 
Algebra  symbols  are  used  to  denote  the  numbers  and  the  opera- 
tions which  occur  in  Arithmetic.  Here,  as  shewn  in  the  pre- 
ceding Chapters  of  the  present  work,  we  begin  by  defining  our 
symbols,  and  then  arrive  at  certain  results,  as  for  example,  at 
the  result  (a  +  6)  (a  —  5)  =  a*  —  6'.  In  Symbolical  Algebra  we 
assume  that  the  rules  of  Arithmetical  Algebra  hold  universally, 
and  then  determine  what  must  be  denoted  by  the  symbols  and 
the  operations,  in  order  to  ensure  this  result.  Thus  we  may 
consider,  that  in  the  present  Chapter  we  have  been  examining 
what  meanings  must  be  given  to  the  symbols  to  make  the  results 
of  the  previous  Chapters  hold  universally.  And  we  have  thus 
been  led  to  the  theory  of  negative  quantities,  and  to  an  extension 
of  the  meaning  of  the  words  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division. 

97.  In  some  of  the  older  works  on  Algebra,  scarcely  any 
reference  is  made  to  the  extensions  of  meaning  which  we  have 
given  to  some  simple  arithmetical  terms.  In  such  works  the 
proo&  and  investigations  are  valid  only  so  long  as  the  symbols 
have  purely  arithmetical  meanings ;  and  the  proofs  and  investiga- 
tions are  really  assumed  without  demonstration  to  hold  when  the 
symbols  have  not  purely  arithmetical  meanings.  In  recent  works, 
as  in  the  present,  an  attempt  is  made  to  establish  the  proo& 
completely.    It  must  not  however  be  denied  that  this  branch  of 
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the  subject  presents  oonsideTable  difficulty  to  the  beginner,  and  it 
will  probably  only  be  after  repeated  examination  that  a  convio^ 
tion  will  be  obtained  of  the  universal  truth  of  the  {undamental 
theorems. 

The  student  is  recommended  to  proceed  onwards  as  &r  as  the 
Chapter  on  Equations;  he  will  there  see  some  further  remarks 
on  negative  quantities,  and  he  may  afterwards  read  the  present 
Chapter  again.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  this 
work  to  enter  very  largely  on  this  branch  of  Algebra ;  but  the 
present  Chapter  may  furnish  an  outline  which  the  student  can 
fill  up  by  his  future  reading  and  reflection. 

We  shall  require  in  the  course  of  the  work  certain  propo- 
sitions which  are  obvious  axioms  in  Arithmetic,  and  which  are 
also  true  when  we  give  to  the  terms  and  symbols  their  extended 
meanings. 

98.  If  equal  quantities  be  added  to  equal  quantities,  the  sums 
will  be  equal. 

99.  If  equal  quantities  be  taken  from  equal  quantities,  the 
remainders  will  be  equal. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  A  =pB  +  (7,  then  by  taking  C  from  these 
equal  quantities  we  have  A-C  =pB. 

100.  If  equal  quantities  be  multiplied  by  the  same  or  by  equal 
quantities,  the  products  will  be  equal 

Thus  too  if  a  =  6  then  a"  =  5"  and  ya=  ^'b, 

101.  K  equal  quantities  be  divided  by  the  same  or  by  equal 
quantities,  the  quotients  will  be  equal. 

102.  If  the  same  quantity  be  added  to  and  subtracted  from 
another,  the  value  of  the  latter  will  not  be  altered. 

103.  If  a,  quantity  be  both  multiplied  and  divided  by  another, 
its  value  will  not  be  altered. 
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104.  It  is  important  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
the  &jcty  that  these  propositions  are  still  true  whether  the  quanti- 
ties spoken  of  are  positive  or  negative,  and  when  the  terms  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  have  their  extended 
meanings.  For  example,  if  a  =  5,  and  c  =  dy  then  ac  =  bd;  this  is 
obvious  if  all  the  letters  denote  positive  quantities.  Suppose 
howev^  that  c  is  a  negative  quantity,  so  that  we  may  represent 
it  by  —  y ;  then  d  must  be  a  negative  quantity,  and  if  we  denote 
it  by  —  5,  we  have  7  =  S  j  therefore  ay  =  6S ;  therefore  —  ay  =  —  ^8 ; 
and  thus  ac  =  bd. 

HISCELLAKEOUS   EXAMPLES. 

1.  Shew  that  a:*  +  y*  +  4«*  +  2xf/  +  Sxz  and  4  («  +  «)*  become 
identical  when  x  and  y  each  =  a. 

2 

2.  Ifa=l,  6  =  s,aJ  =  7  and  y  =  8,  find  the  value  of 

.         5{a-h)i/{{a  +  x)f/'\-bJ{{a  +  x)y}  +  a. 

5  1  9 

3.  Ifa  =  =  ,  6  =  o>  ic  =  5  and  y  =  ^ ,  find  the  value  of 

(10a  -f  205)  J{{x -  6)  y}  -  3a  »/{y»  {x  -  b)]  +  5b. 

4  10  4 

4.  If  ac=^,  6  =  2,  ««-«-  aiid  y  =  «>  find  the  value  of 

(a  +  6)»/{(aj-5)y«}-aV{y(a:-5)}  +  a;. 

5.  Substitute  y+3  for  a;  in  0^  —  0:'  +  2a^  —  3  and  arrange  the 
result. 

6.  Shew  that    • 

{(o  -  6)«  +  (6  -  c)* -f  (c  -  a)*}*  =  2  {(a  -  6)* -f  (6  -  c)*  +  (c  -  a)*}. 

7.  If  2«  a  a  +  5  +  c,  shew  that 

(«_«)*  +  (« -5)* +  (*-c)'+«*  =  a«  +  5»  +  c«. 

8.  If  2^  =  a  +  6  +  c,  shew  that 

2(5-a)(«-6)  +  2(«-6)(«-c)  +  2(*-c)(«-a)  =  2<*-a*-6*-.c«. 

9.  If  2«  =  a  +  5  +  c,  shew  that 

2  (5  -  a)  (tf  -  6)  («  -  c)  +  a  («  -  6)  (8  -  c)  +  6  (s  -  c)  («  ~.  a) 

+  c  {«  -  a)  («  -  6)  «  a6c. 
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10.  Shew  that 

(a  +  6  +  c)»-(6  +  c)*-  (c  +  a)»  -(a  -f  6)'  ^  a*  +  h* ■\- c"  =  eaho. 

n 

11.  Shew  that  if  a^  +a,  +  ...  +a^  =  ^«,  then 

12.  If  2tf=a  +  6  +  cand  2o-*«a'  +  6'  +  c',  shew  that 

,  =s  4tf  (»  -  a)  (s  -  6)  (*  -  c). 
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105.  In  Arithmetic  the  greatest  common  measure  of  two  or 
more  whole  numbers  is  the  greatest  number  which  will  divide  each 
of  them  without  remainder.  The  term  is  also  used  in  Algebra,  and 
its  meaning  in  this  subject  will  be  understood  from  the  following 
definition  of  the  greatest  common  measure  of  two  or  more  alge- 
braical expressions:  Let  two  or  more  algebraical  expressions  be 
arranged  according  to  descending  powers  of  some  common  letter ; 
then  the  factor  of  highest  dimensions  in  thAt  letter  which  divides 
each  of  these  expressions  without  remainder  is  called  their  greatest 
comhion  measure. 

106.  The  term  greatest  common  measure  is  not  very  appro- 
priate in  Algebra,  because  the  words  greater  and  less  are  seldom 
applicable  to  algebraical  expressions  in  which  specific  numerical 
values  have  not  been  assigned  to  the  various  letters  which  occur. 
It^  would  be  better  to  speak  of  the  highest  common  divisor  or  of 
the  highest  common  Tneasure;  but  in  conformity  with  established 
usage  we  retain  the  term  greatest  common  measure.  The  letters 
G.  c.  H.  will  often  be  used  for  shortness  instead  of  this  term. 

When  one  expression  divides  two  or  more  expressions  without 
remainders  we  shall  say  that  it  is  a  common  measure  of  them,  or 
mpre  briefly,  that  it  is  a  measure  of  them. 
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107.  The  following  is  the  rule  for  finding  the  g.  c.  m.  of  two 
algebraical  expressionB : 

Let  A  and  B  denote  the  two  expressions ;  let  them  be  arranged 
according  to  descending  powers  of  some  common  letter,  and  suppose 
the  index  of  the  highest  power  of  that  letter  in  A  not  less  than 
the  index  of  the  highest  power  of  that  letter  in  B,  Divide  A  by 
B ;  then  make  the .  remainder  a  divisor  and  B  the  dividend. 
Again,  make  the  new  remainder  a  divisor  and  the  preceding 
divisor  the  dividend.  Proceed  in  this  way  until  thesre  is  no 
remainder ;  then  the  last  divisor  is  the  o.  c.  M.  required. 

108.  Example  :  find  the  g.  a  iL  of 

aj'-6aj  +  8  and  4aj" -  21ic*  +  15a?  +  20. 

a:"-6aj  +  8^4a»-21a*+15aj+20  (^4aj+3 
ia^  -  2W  -f  32aj 


Saj*- 

-17a;  + 

20 

» 

3aj'. 

-18a;  + 

24 

05  — 

4 

X' 

'V 

x' 
x' 

—  6x- 
-4a; 

f8  i^x- 

-2 

-2a; 

+  8 

-2a; 

+  8 

Thus  a;  -  4  is  the  g.  c.  m.  required. 

109.  The  truth  of  the  rule  given  in  Art.  107  depends  upon 
the  following  principles : 

(1)  If  F  divide  A,  then  it  will  divide  mA.  For  since  P 
divides  -4,  we  may  suppose  A  =  aF,  then  mA=^maF,  thus  F 
divides  mA» 

(2)  If  F  divide  A  and  B,  then  it  wiU  divide  mA  *  nB.  For 
since  F  divides  A  and  B,  we  may  suppose  A=aF,  and  B^^bF, 
then  mA  *  nB  ss  (ma  ^nb)F ;  thus  F  divides  mA ««« nB^ 

We  can  now  prove  the  rule  given  in  Art  107. 
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110.  Let  A  and  JB  denote  the  two  expres-  BJ  A  (p 
sions;  let  them  be  arranged  according  to  de-       pB 
scending  powers  of  some  common  letter,  and       "^  »  # 
suppose  the  index  of  the  highest  power  of  that  q 

letter  in  A  not  less  than  the  index  of  the  

highest  power  of  that  letter  in  B.     Divide  A  ^  ^  v 

hjB',  let  p  denote  the  quotient,  and  C  the  ^ 

remainder.     Divide  Bihy  G ;  let  q  denote  the 

quotient,  and  D  the  remainder.  Divide  G  by  J),  and  suppose 
that  there  is  no  remainder,  and  let  r  denote  the  quotient.  Thus 
we  have  the  following  results : 

A=pB-^G;        B^qC-^D]        G  =  rD. 

We  shall  first  shew  that  2>  is  a  common  measure  of  A  and  B. 

D  divides  C,  since  G  =  rl>;  hence  (Art.  109)  £>  divides  qC  and 
also  qG+  B ;  that  is,  £>  divides  B.  Again,  since  J)  divides  B  and 
(7,  it  divides  />5+  C;  that  is,  D  divides  A.  Hence  2>  divides  A 
and  B. 

We  have  thus  shewn  that  Z>  is  a  common  measure  of  A  and  B; 
we  shall  next  shew  that  it  is  their  greatest  common  measure. 

By  Art  109  every  expression  which  divides  A  and  B  divides 
A  —pBy  that  iS|  (7 ;  thus  every  expression  which  is  a  measure  of 
A  and  ^  is  a  measure  of  B  and  G.  Similarly  every  expression 
which  is  a  measure  of  B  and  (7  is  a  measure  of  G  and  D.  Thus 
every  expression  which  is  a  measure  of  A  and  B  divides  D,  But 
no  expression  higher  than  I)  can  divide  J),  Thus  D  is  the  G.  c.  M. 
requii^ed. 

111.  In  the  same  manner  as  it  is  shewn  in  the  preceding 
Article  that  JD  measures  A  and  J5,  it  may  be  shewn  that  every 
expression  which  divides  D  also  measures  A  and  B,  And  it  is 
shewn  in  the  preceding  Article  that  every  expression  which  mear 
Bures  A  and  B  divides  D,  Thus  every  measure  of  A  and  B 
divides  their  G.  c.  M. ;  and  every  divisor  of  their  g.  c.  m.  measures 
A  and  J^. 
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112.     As  an  example  of  the  process  in  Art.  110,  suppose  w® 
have  to  find  the  o.  c.  M.  of  a:' +  5aj  +  4  and  a*  +  4«*  +  5aJ  +  2. 

ic«  r5jr  +  4^a:'  +  4aj*  +  6a;+2  {x-\ 
x^  4-  505*  +  4a5 


-  o;^  +    a?  +  2 

-  fic*  —  5a;  —  4 


6aj  +  6 


6aj-i-6Ja;*  +  5aj  +  4  U+ g 


4aj  +  4 
4a?  +  4 

This  example  introduces  a  new  point  for  consideration.     The 

last  divisor  here  is  6aj  +  6 ;  this,  according  to  the  rule,  m,ust  be 

the  G.  c.  M.  required.     "We  see  from  the  above  process  that  when 

,    a;     4 
aj*  +  5a;  +  4  is  divided  by  6a;  +  6  the  quotient  is  ^  +  ^ .     If  the 

other  given  expression,  namely  a?  +  4a?*  +  5aj  +  2,  be  divided  by 

,    x^     X     \ 
Qx  +  6,  it  will  be  found  that  the  quotient  is  ^  +  ^  +  ^ .     It  may 

at  first  appear  to  the  student  that  6a;  +  6  cannot  be  a  measure 
of  the  two  given  expressions,  since  the  so-called  quotients  really 
contain  fractions.  But  we  see  that  in  these  quotients  the  letter 
of  reference  x  does  not  appear  in  the  denominator  of  any  fraction 
although  the  coefficients  of  the  powers  of  x  are  fractions.     Such 

X        2  3j         X        1 

expressions  as  ^  +  ^  and  ^  +  «  +  «  >  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be 

o      u  o       ^      t5 

integral  expressions  so  far  as  relates  to  x. 

Thus,  in  the  example,  when  we  say  that  6a;  +  6  is  the  o.  c.  M", 
of  the  two  given  expressions,  we  merely  mean  that  no  measure 
can  be  found  which  contains  higher  powers  of  x  than  6a;  +  6, 
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CHher  measures,  may  be  found  which  differ  from  this  so  far  as 
respects  numerical  coefficients  only.  Thus  3x  +  3  and  2x-h2  will 
be  found  to  be  measures;  these  are  respectively  the  half  and  the 
third  of  6a;  +  6^  and  the  corresponding  quotients  when  we  divide 
the  given  expressions  by  these  measures  will  be  respectively  tunce 
and  three  times  what  they  were  before.  Again,  x  +  l  i»  also  a 
measure,  and  the  corresponding  quotients  are  a;  +  4  and  a^4-3a;+2; 
we  may  then  conveniently  take  x  + 1  as  the  greatest  common  mea- 
sure, since  the  quotients  are  fii'ee  from  fractional  coefficients. 

113.  In  order  to  avoid  /roictipnal  coefficients  in  the  quotients 
it  is  usual  in  performing  the  operations  for  finding  the  o.  a  H.  to 
reject  certain  factors  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  o.  c.  M.  re- 
quired. 

Suppose  we  have  to  find  the  G,  O.K.  of  ^  a;rid  B)  and  at  any 
stage  of  the  process  suppose  we  have  the  expressions  K  and  R, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  a  dividend  and  the  other  a  divisor.  Let 
R  =  mS,  where  m  has  no  factor  which  K  has  ;  then  m  may  be  r&> 
jected  :  that  is,  instead  of  continuing  the  process  with  K  and  R  we 
may  continue,  it  with  IC  and  S. 

Por  by  wiiat  has  been  already  shewn  we  know  ijuBi  A  and  R. 
have  just  the  same  common  measures  as  K  and  R  l^o^ve^ 

Now  any  common  measure  of  K  and  aS^  is  a  common  measure 
of  K  and  R,  and  is  therefore  a  common  measure  of  A  and  R, 

And  any  common  measure  of  K  and  R  is  a,  common  measure 
of  K  and  mS,  But  tt*.  has  no  factor  which  K  has.  Therefore 
any  common  measure  of  K  and  R  is  &  common  measure  of  K  and 
S.  Hence  any  common  measure  of  A  and  B  ia  &  common  mea- 
sure of  K  and  S, 

Thus  we  see  that  A  and  £  have  just  the  same  common  mea- 
sures as  K  and  S  have;  and  this  is  what  we  had  to  shew, 

114.  A  factor  of  a  certain  kind  may  also  be  introduced  at 
any  stage  of  the  process. 

Suppose  we  have  to  find  the  o.  c.  M.  of  A  ^nd  J? ;  and  at  any 
stage  of  the  process  suppose  we  have  the  expressions  K  and  R^  one 
T.  A.  * 
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of  which  is  to  bo  a  dividend  and  the  other  a  divisor.  Let  L  ^  nK^ 
where  n  has  no  fiictor  which  R  has ;  then  n  maj  be  introduced : 
that  is,'  instead  of  oontinuing  the  process  with  K  and  R  we  may 
continue  it  with  L  and  R^ 

For  by  what  has  been  already  shewn  we  know  that  A  and  B 
have  just  the  same  common  measures  as  K  and  R  have. 

Now  any  common  measure  of  K  and  i?  is  a  common  measure 
of  L  and  i? ;  so  that  any  common  measure  of  A  and  j8  is  a  com- 
mon measure  of  L  and  R. 

And  any  common  measure  of  L  and  i?  is  a  common  mea- 
sure of  nK  and  R^  But  n  has  no  &ctor  that  R  has.  Therrfore 
any  common  measure  of  L  and  jS  is  a  common  measure  of  K  and 
R^  and  is  therefore  a  common  measure  of  A  and  B. 

Thus  we  see  that  A  and  B  have  just  the  same  common  mea- 
sures as  L  and  R  have  \  and  this  is  what  we  had  to  shew, 

115,  We  see  then  that  certain  factors  may  be  removed  from 
either  a  dividend  or  a  divisor,  or  introduced  into  either:  in  practice 
we  usually  remove  factors  from  divisors,  and  introduce  factors  into 
dividends ;  and  such  factors  are  generally  numeriecU  factors.  The 
reasoning  of  Arts.  113  and  114  shews  that  these  operations  may 
be  performed  at  any  stage  of  the  process,  for  example  at  the  begin- 
ning if  we  please.  By  means  of  such  modifications  of  the  process 
for  finding  the  o.  o.  u.,  we  may  avoid  the  introduction  of  firactional 
coefficients.  The  following  example  will  guide  the  student.  Be- 
quired  the  o.  c.  x.  of 

3aj*-10a?  +  15aj  +  8  and  rc»-2aj*-6a?+4a?  +  13a5  +  6. 

«*-2«*-6a?  +  4aB»+13aj  +  6^  3«»  -lOa?  -hl5aj  +  8  (^3 

3x-»  -  6aj*  -  18aj"  +  12a:*  +  39a:  + 18 


6a:*  +   8aj»-12a:'-24a:-10 


Before  proceeding  to  the  next  division  we  may  strike  out  the 
factor  2  from  every  term  of  the  new  divisor,  and  multiply  every 
term  of  the  new  dividend  by  3,  Then  continue  the  operation 
thus: 
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3aj»+4rtf'-.6iB»-12«-5^  So*-.   6as*-18a5'+12aj'  +  39a?+18  {as 

^0*-^   W"   6aj"-12x'-.5a? 


-  10a;*  -  12a^  +  24aj*  +  44aj  +  18 

Hemove  the  factor  2  from  ^verj  term  of  the  last  expreodon, 
and  then  multiplj  every  term  by  3.     Thus  we  have 

-  15a;* -J  18*"  +  36a:' +  66«  +  27. 

Proceed  with  the  division 

3a;*  +  4a:*-6a;'-12aj-.5; -15«*-18a^  +  36a;'  +  66a;+2T  (,-5 

-  15a;*  -  20a^  +  30a;*  +  60a;  +  25 


2a;»+    6a;"+    6a;+    2 
Remove  the  &ctor  2  and  then  continue  the  operation  thus : 
a?  +  3jte'  +  3a;  +  l^  3a;*  +  4ai"-    6a;"-.12a;-5  <^3x-5 

3a;*  +  9a^+    9a;'+    3a; 


^5a^-15a;*--15a;-5 
-5a^-15a;«-15a;-5 


Thus  a^+3a;*  +  3a;+lis  the  o.  c.  m.  required. 

116.  Suppose  the  original  expressions  A  and  B  to  contain  a 
common  factor  Fy  which  is  obvious  on  inspection ;  let  ^  =  aF,  and 
B  =  hF.  Then  F  will  be  a  factor  of  the  a.  c.  m.  ;  as  is  shewn  in 
Art.  111.  We  may  then  find  the  o.  o.  u.  of  a  and  5,  and  multiply 
it  by  F^  and  the  product  will  be  the  G.  c.  M.  of  -4  and  B, 

117.  Similarly,  if  at  any  stage  of  the  operation  we  perceive 
that  a  certain  factor  is  common  to  the  dividend  and  divisor,  we 
.may -strike  it  out,  and  continue  the  operation  with  the  remaining 

factors.  The  factor  omitted  must  then  be  multiplied  by  the  last 
divisor  which  is  obtained  by  continuing  the  operation,  and  the 
product  will  be  the  required  o.  cm. 

118.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  require  the  o.  o.  x.  of 
(a;-l)"(a;-2)(a;-3)  and  (a;-l)'(a;-4)  (a;-5).  Here  the  factor 
(a;—  1)*  is  common  to  both  the  proposed  expressions,  and  is  there- 
fore a  factor  of  the  o.  c.  M,  Moreover  in  this  example  (a;- 1)'  forms 
the  entire  o.  c.  m.  ;  for  no  common  measure  can  be  found,  except 
unity,   of  (a;-2)(»-3)  and  (x-1)  (a;-4)  (a;- 5)  which  are  idle 

4—2 
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jpemaining  &ctord  of  the  propoeed  expressions.  The  last  statei^&t 
can  be  verified  by  trial,  but  when  the  student  is  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  the  resolution  of  algebraical  expressions  into  factors 
it  will  be  obvious  on  inspection.  The  resolution  of  algebraical 
expressions  into  factors  is  discussed  in  the  Theory  of  EqtuUwns.  ^ 

119.  Next  suppose  we  require  the  g.  a  h.  of  three  algebraical 
expressions  Aj  JB,  C.  Find  the  g.  c.  u.  of  two  of  them,  say  ii^and 
j8;  l0t  J)  denote  this ;g^  c.  h.  ;  then  the  a  c.  h.  of />  and  G  is  lihe 
required  g.  c.  h.  of  A^  '£  and  <7, 

For  by  Art.  Ill  every  measure  of  Z>  and  (7  is  a  measure  of 
A,  B  and  G ;  and  also  every  measuve  of  Ay  B  and  (7  is  a  measure 
of  D  and  C7.     Thus  the  o.  a  u.  of  2>  and  G  is  the  g.  c.  h.  of  A.  B 

♦        '  ■  *  -  '9 

and  (7, 

120.  In  a  similar  manner  we  may  find  the  g.  c.  H.  of  four 
algebraical  expressions.  Or  we  may  find  the  G.  c.  M.  of  two  of 
the  given  expressions  and  also  the  G.  c.  -VL  of  the  other  two, ;  then 
the  G.  G.  H.  of  the  two  expressions  thus  found  will  be  the  G.  c.  M. 

of  the  four  given  expressions.  '■''■ 

•  '■  ,         *  o 

121.  The  definition  and  operations  of  the^  preceding  Artiol^ 

of  this  Chapter  relate  to  polynomud  expressions.  The  meaning  of 
the  term  greatest  comnum  mecLSUffi  ux  the  case  of  «{mp^6  expressions 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  example : 

■■"  .IlequiredtheaaM.of  432a*6*ajy,  ?70a*6V«  and  90c^ba?. 

We  fijid  by  Arithmetic  the  G.  c.  m.  of  the  numerical  coefil- 
dents  432,  270,  and  90 ;  it  is  18.  After  this  number  we  write 
every  letter  which  is  common  to  the  simple-  expressions,  and  we 
give  to  each  letter  respectively  the  least  exponent  which  it  has  in 
the  simple  expressions.  Thus  we  obtain  18c^*bx,  which  will  divide 
all  the  given  8iEU|^  expressions,  and  is  called  their  greatest  com- 
mon measure,  ^^^ 
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Find  the  G.  c.  U.  in  the  following  examples : 

.  1.  a*-3aj+2  and  aj*~a;-2. 

2.  x'  +  Zaf  +  ix  +  l2  and  a*  +  4a5"  +  4a;  +  3. 

3.  stf-k-a?  +  05  -  3  and  re*  +  3«"  +  5aj  +  3. 

4.  «'+ 1  and  aj"  +  wwc*  +  «mc  + 1. 

5.  6as*  -  7aa*  -  20a'aj  and  3a*  +  a«  -  4aV 

6.  «*-y*  and  a:"  — y*. 

7.  3a^-13aj*  +  23a;-21  and  6a»  +  «»  -  44aj  +  21. 

8.  a;*-3aj"  +  2a:*  +  aj-.l  and  a» - ai" - 2a;  +  2. 

9.  a;*-7a;'  +  8a;"  +  28a;-48  and  a;«-8a;"  +  19a5-.14. 

10.  a;*-a;*+2a;*  +  a;  +  3  and  «*  +  2a;" -  a; -  2, 

11.  4a^  +  9a;*  +  2a;*-2aj-4  and  3a;»  +  5a;* -  a;  +  2. 

12.  2x^  -  12a;*  +  19a;' -  6aj  +  9  and  4a^  -  18a;* + i9a;  -  3. 

13.  6a;*  +  a:*-as  and  4a^-6aj -4aj+3. 

14.  12a;*-15y»+33^  and  6a;»-6y»*  +  2y*a;-2y». 

15.  2a;» -llai*- 9  and  4a;»  + 11a;* +81. 

16.  2a*  +  3a»a;  -  9a*a;*  and  6a*a;-17a"a;*+14a*a;*-3aa;*. 

17.  2a;»+(2a-9)a;*-(9a  +  6)a;  +  27  and  2a;*-13a;+18. 

18.  aV-a»6a;*y  +  flffi*a^-6'y'  and  2a*6a;*y  -  a6*a;y*  -  ft^y*. 

19.  Q^'>faa^-aacy-^  and  a;*  +  2a;*y  -  aW  +  a;y  -  2aa?y*  -  y*. 

20.  a;*+3a;*~8a;?-9a;-3  and  a;'- 2a;*- 6a;*  +  4a;*  +  13a; +  6. 

21.  6a;*  -  4aj*- 11a;*- 3a;*- 3a; -1.  and  4a;*  + 2a;*-18a?+3aj-5. 

22.  x^^aaf-cM-c^x-^a^  and  3ai* - 7aa;*  +  3a*a; - 2a*. 

23.  a^  -  9a?+  26a;  -  24,  o?  -  10a;*+  31a;  -  30  and 

a;*- 1  la;? + 38a; -40. 

24.  a;*-10a^+9,  a;*+10a;»+20ai*- lOaj-21  and 

a;*  +  4a;»-22a;*-4a!  +  21. 
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Vn.    LEAST  COMMON  MULTIPLE. 

12^.  In  Arithmetic  the  leaH  common  miUtiple  of  two  or  more 
whole  numbers  is  the  least  number  which  contains  each  of  them 
exactly.  The  term  is  also  used  in  Algebra,  and  its  meaning  in'  this 
subject  will  be  understood  from  the  following  definition  of  the  least 
aomanon  multiple  of  two  or  more  algebraical  expressions  :  Let-  two 
or  more  algebraical  expressions  be  arranged  according  to  descend- 
ing ^wers  of  some  common  letter ;  then  the  expression  of  lowest 
dimensions  in  that  letter  which  is  -divisible  by  each  of  these 
expressions  is  their  least  common  multiple. 

123.  The  letters  l.  c.  m.  will  often  be  used  for  shortness 
instead  of  the  term  least  comm>on  miUtiple;  the  term  itself  is  not 
very  appropriate  for  the  reason  already  given  in  Art.  106. 

Any  expression  which  is  divisible  by  another  may  be  said  to 
be  a  multiple  of  it. 

124.  We  shall  now  shew  how  to  find  the  L.  c.  M.  of  two 
algebraical  expressions.  -  Let  A  and  B  denote  the  two  expres- 
sions, and  I)  their  greatest  common  measure.  Suppose  A  =  aD 
and  Bi=  hD,  Then  from  the  nature  of  the  greatest  common 
measure,  a  and  h  have  no  common  factor,  and  therefore  their 
lea;^  common  multiple  is  ah.  Hence  the  expression  of  lowest 
dimensions  which  is  divisible  by  aD  and  hD  is  ahD» 

AB 
And  ohD  =:Ah  =  Ba  =  -jy  . 

«  ■      '     * 

Hence  we  have  the  following  rule  for  finding  the  L.  c.  M.  of 

two  algebraical  expressions  :  find  their  g.  c.  m.  ;  divide  either  fx- 

pression  by  this  g.  c.  m.,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  other 

expression.     Or  thus :  divide  the  product  of  the  expi*essions  by 

their  G.aM. 
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125.  1£  M  he  the  leaat  oommon  multiple  of  A  and.  J?,  it  is 
obvioua  that  every  multiple  (^  if  is  a  oommon  multiple  of  jL 
and  £, 

126,  JSvert/  common  nwUvpU  of  two  cUgebraiccU  expregsiana  is 
a  multiple  of  iheir  lea^  comm^m  multiple. 

Let  A  and  JB  denote  the  two  expressions,  M  their  L.  c.  H. '; 
and  let  J^  denote  anj  other  common  multiple.  Suppose,  if 
possible,  that  when  N  is  divided  by  M  there  is  a  remainder  B ; 
let  q  denote  the  quotient.  Thus  H^^If—qM.  Now  A  and  B 
measure  M  and  N,  and  therefore  (Art.  109)  they  measure  B, 
But  jS  is  of  lower  dimensions  than  M ;  thus  there  is  a  common 
multiple  of  A  and  B  of  lower  dimensions  than  their  l.  a  IL  This 
is  absurd ;  hence  there  can  be  no  i*emainder  R ;  that  is,  JV  is  a 
multiple  of  M, 

127.  Next  suppose  we  require  the  l.  c.  m.  of  three  algebraical 
expressions  A,  B,  C,  Find  the  l.  c.  M.  of  two  of  them,  say  A  and 
B ;  let  M  denote  this  l.  c.  K. ;  then  the  l.  c.  m.  of  M  and  C  is  the 
required  L.  c.  M.  of  A,  B  and  C. 

For  every  oommon  multiple  of  M  and  (7  is  a  common  multiple 
of  A,  B  and  G  (Art.  125).  And  every  common  multiple  of  A  and 
^  is  a  mtiltiple  of  M  (Art  126) ;  thus  every  common  multiple 
of  Ay  B  and  (7  is  a  common  multiple  of  M  and  C,  Therefore  the 
L.  c.  K.  of  if  and  C  is  the  L.  c.  K.  of  J,  B  and  C. 

128,  By  resolving  algebraical  expressions  into  their  compo- 
nent factors,  we  may  sometimes  facilitate  the  process  of  deter- 
mining their  g.ch.  or  l.c.m.  For  example,  required  the  L.C.M. 
of  re*  —  a*  and  a*  —  a\     Since 

a^  — a*  =  (a;--a)'(a5  +  a)  and  «*  —  a*  =  («  —  a)  (sc*  +  oaj  +  a*), 

we  infer  that  a?  — a  is  the  o. c.  m.  of  the  two  expressions;  conse- 
quently their  l.  c.  m,  is  (05  +  a)  (ac*  —  a'),  that  is, 

X*  +  ojc*  —  a*«  —  a\ 
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129.  Tte  jpreceding  articles  of  this  Chapter  relate  ixy  polyruh 
mial  expressions*  The  meani&g  of  the  term  least  cwmtum  rmd- 
tiple  in  the  case  of  simple  expressions  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  example : 

Bequired  the  I..C.M.  of  432a*6"iBy,  270a"6V«  and  90a*ba^. 

We  find  by  Arithmetic  the  L.  c.  M.  of  the  numerical  co- 
efficients 432,  270  and  90;  it  is  2160.  After  this  number  we 
write  every  letter  which  occurs  in  the  simple  expressions,  and  we 
give  to  each  letter  respectively  the  grecUeat  exponent  which  it  has 
in  the  simple  expressions.  Thus  we  obtain  2160a*6*a!^«,  which  is 
divisible  by  all  the  giv^  simple  expressions,  and  is  called  thedr 
least  common  multiple. 

130.  The  theories  of  the  greatest  common  measure  and  of  the 
least  cotnmon  niultiple  are  not  necessary  for  the  subsequent  Chap- 
ters of  the  present  work,  and  any  difficulties  which  the  student 
may  find  in  them  may  be  postponed  until  he. has  read  the  Theory 
of  Equations.  The  examples  however  attached  to  the  preceding 
Chapter  and  to  the  present  Chapter  should  be  carefully  worked, 
on  account  of  the  exercise  which  they  afford  in  all  the  funda- 
mental processes  of  Algebra. 
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Find  the  L.  c.  M.  in  the  following  examples : 

1.  6a:*  —  x  —  l  and  2a;*  +  3*  —  2. 

2.  af— 1  and  sc^-i-x  —  2, 

3.  a;»  -  9a;*  +  23aj  -  15  and  a;*  -  8aj  +  7. 

4.  3a;*-5aj  +  2  and  4aj'-4:ai*-aj  + 1. 

5.  (a:  +  l)(a;'-l)  and  a:»-l. 

6.  a»  +  2a;*y  -  aj2/*  -  2y*  and  a*  -  2a*y  -  ajy*  +  2y*. 

7.  2a5-l,  4a;*- 1  and  4a;*+l. 

8.  a?^Xf  a:"-l  and  a?+l. 

9.  a;* -4a*,  (a;  +  2a)*  and  (a; -2a)! 


* 

10.  a?-6i»*+llaj-6,  a!'-9«:*+26a;-^24  aad;c*-8a:»+19a;-.12. 

11.  a:'-9aj*+26aj-24, aj'-lOaV  31a;-30  and  aj'-lla*+38a;-40. 

12.  «*-10aj*+9,  a;*+10ai«+  20«'-l  Oaj-21  and  a;*+4a;»-22a*-4a+2L 

13.  «•  -  40*,  aj'+  2«a;"+  4a*a;  +  8a«  and  a?"-  2aar"+  4a'*  -  8a'. 

14.  a*—  (a  +  6) 0?  +  oi,  7?—'(J> '¥c)x-k-hc  and  a?*  —  (c  +  a) as 4- ca. 

15.  2a»+(2a-36)a'-(26*+3a5)a;+36*  and  2«*-(36-2c)a;-36c. 

16.  6  (a*-  ft")  <a  -  6)*,  9  (a*  -  6*)  (a  -  hf  and  12  (a«  -V)\ 
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131.  We  propose  to  recall  to  tlie  student's  attention  some 
propositions  respecting  fractions  which  he  has  already  found  in 
Aiithmetic,  and  then  to  shew  that  these  propositions  hold  vna- 
versallj  in  Algebra.  In  the  following  Articles  the  lettera  repre- 
sent whole  nuinbers,  unless  it  is  stated  otherwise. 

132.  By  the  expression  r  we  indicate  that  a  unit  has  been 

divided  into  h  equal  parts,  and  that  a  of  such  parts  are  taken.   Here 

a 

^  ifl  called  a  fraction  /  a  is  the  numerator  and  h  the  dmominatorf 

0 

so  that  the  denominator  indicates  into  how  many  equal  parts  the 
unit  is  to  be  divided,  and  the  numerator  indicates  how  many  of 
those  parts  are  to  be  taken. 

Every  integer  may  be  considered  as  a  fraction  with  unity  for 
it.s  denominator  ;  that  is,  p=^  * 

m 

133.  Rule  for  multiplying  a  fraction  by  an  integer.  Either 
tnuUiply  the  nwmerator  hy  that  integer^  or  divide  the  denominator 
by  thcU  integer,  .  .  
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Let   J-   denote  any  IractioBy  and  e  any  integer;  then  will 

=-  X  c  s  -7- .     For  in  each  of  the  fractions  -j-  and  -r-  the  unit  is 
DO  0.0. 

divided  into  b  equal  parts,  and  e  times  as  many  parts  are  taken 

m  -r-  as  m  -,  :  hence  -y-  is  c  tmies  t  • 
00  0.0. 

This  demonstrates  the  first  form  of  the  Kule. 

Ag^in;  let  j-  denote  any  fraction,  and  c  any  int^er;  then 

will  J-  X  c  n  r  •     For  in  each  of  the  fractions  ^  and  r-  the  same 
DC     .      o  be  0 

number  of  parts  is  taken,  but  each  part  in  ^  is  c  times  as  large  as 

each  part  in  7-  ,  because  in  -=-  the  unit  is  divided  into  e  times  as 
'^  be  be 

toany  parts  as  in  t  ;  hence  t  is  c  times  j- . 

This  demonstrates  the  second  form  of  the  Bule. 

1 34.  Bule  for  dividing  a  fraction  by  an  integer.  Either  Trvul- 
tvply  ike  denondncUor  by  that  integer^  or  divide  the  numerator  by 
that  integer^ 

Let  Y  denote  any  fraction,   and  c  any  integer;   then  will 


Te 


-^c=  T-.     For  ^  is  c  times  ^,  by  Art.  133;  and  therefore 

6  be 


^  IS  -  th  of  T  • 
00      e  b 

This  demonstrates  the  first  form  of  the  Bule. 
ae 


Again ;  let  -^  denote  any  fraction,  and  c  any  integer ;  then 


.„  ac  a       ^      ac 

will 


ill  -T-^c=-i  •     For  -J-  is  c  times  -r ,  by  Art.  133;  and  there- 
6  6  6  6 

fore  T  IS   —  th  of  -^ . 
be'  6 

This  demonstrates  the  second  form  of  the  Hule.  .- 
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135.  If  any  quantity  be  both  mnltipHed  and  divided  by  the 

same  number  its  Tttlue  is  no€^  altered.  Hence  if  ^  the  numerator 
and  denominator  of  a  fraction  be  mttUiplied  by  the^'same  number 
the  value  of  the  fraction  is  not  altered.  For  the  fraction  is 
multiplied  by  any  number  by  multiplying  its  numerator  by  that 
number,  and  is  divided  by  the  same  number  by  multiplying  its 
denominator    by    that    number.      (Arts.    13S  and   134.)     Thus 

V-  =  7- .  And  so  also  if  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a 
6      oc 

fraction  be  divided  by  the  same  number  the  value  of  the  fraction 

is  not  altered^ 

136.  Hence,  an  algebraical  fraction  may  be  reduced  to  an- 
other of  equal  value  by  dividing  both  numeratcfr  and  denominator 
by  any  common  measure ;  when  both  numerator  and  denominator 
are  divided  by  their  G.  c.  H.  the  fraction  is  said  to  be  reduced  to  tto 

lowest  terms.     For  example,  consider  the  fraction  -^— = — ^r= . , 

Here  the  g,g.^  of  the  numerator  and  denominator  will  be  found 
to  be  2aj  —  5  ;  hence,  dividiug  both  numerator  and  denominator  by 
this  we  obtain 

6g'-7a;-20^      $x  +  4: 

4a;'-.27aj  +  6""2»'  +  5aj-l' 

137.  Since  t^=-— r   (Art.  94)  it  is  obvious  that  we  may 

change  the  signs  of  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a  fraction 
without  altering  the  value  of  the  fraction^ 

138.  To  reduce  fractions  to  a  common  denominator :  mvlti- 
ply  the  numerator  of  each  fraction  by  all  the  dmov^nators  eoscept 
its  own  for  the  nuTnerator  corresponding  to  that  fraction^,  and  m/ul- 
tiply  aU  the  denominators  together  for  the  common  denominator. 

Thus,  suppose  t  >  ;» >  aJid  -r;  to  be  the  proposed  frs^tions ;  then, 

.  .  i«-  ^  <*4f  ^  ^V  J  «  «^^  XI  <'4f  ^^f  1 
by  Art.  130,  ^=  ^,   ^-^,  and^=  ^y,  thus  ^^,   ~,  aiid 
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■=-y  are  fractions  of  the  same  value  respectively  as  the  proposed 
oaf 

fractions,  and  having  the  common  denominator  hdf. 

139.  If  the  denominators  have  any  factors  in  common,  Ve 
may  proceed  thus:^7ic?  the  L.G.H.  of  the  denominators  and  use 
this  as  the  com/mon  denominator  ;  then  for  the  new  numerator  cor- 
responding to  each  of  the  proposed  fractions,  Tnultiply  the  nvmeraior 
of  that  fraction  by  the  qibotient  which  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 

L.  c.  M.  by  the  denominator  of  that  fraction, 

I  ■         .  ■ 

Thus  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  proposed  fractions  are 

/the 

,  —  ,  and  —  •   Here  the  L.  c.  m.  of  the  denominators  is  mxyzi 


mx     my  mz 

,  a        ayz        b         bxz  ,    c        cxy 

and  —  =     ^     ,   —  = ,  and  — = 


\   - 


WMC     mxyz     my     mocyz  ma    -mocyz 

140.  To  add  or  subtract  fractions,  reduce  them  to  a  common 
denominator,  then  add  or  subtract  the  numerators  and  retain  the 
common  denominator. 

For  example,  t  +  t  =  — r—  i  this  follows  immediately  from  the 
meaning  of  a  fraction. 


Q    a     c  __ad     c6__aJ+cJ 
^  b'^  d' bd"^  bd'"~bd^  ' 

1  1         a-b       a  +  5         2a 


4-   a -I 


a  +  6     ft-6     o*-6*     a'-b*     a'-b 


b     a     b     a/i     b     ac-\-b 


t> 


• 


0      \      c       c       c         c      ^ 

a  +  6     a-5_2(a«-ft*)     (a  +  5)'     {a  -  ft)* 
a-b'^aTl"    a*--b*     "*"  a*-6*  "*"  a'-ft* 

_2a'-2ft'-ha'  +  2aft  +  ft'-ha^^2a5rf  6'       4a* 
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a-    e  _d  — c 

a     e  ^ad     he  ^ad-^hc ^ 

•  

a     e-hd  ^  a{e  -  d)     h  (cs-  <^)  _  cm?  ■«  oc?-  (6c  -f  M) 
6^C^""6(c-c?)'"*(c-c^)~'^      6(c-rf) 

_oc  — orf— 6c-^W 
6(c-rf)        ^ 

0  +  6     a-h  ^{a  +  hy     (a>>6)«     («  +  6)«-(a-6)« 
^a-6     i*+'^~a?-6*'      a*-6*  "         a*-6« 


141.  !Ilie  rule  for  the  multiplication  of  two  fractions  is,  mul- 
tiply the  nutnercUors  for  a  new  numerator^  and  the  denaminatora 
far  a  new  denomxnaUyr, 

The  following  is  usually  given  for  a  proo£    Iiet  t  and  -^  bo 

'  ■ '"  it,  ■ 
two  fractions  which  are  to  be  multiplied  together ;  put  t  =  ^9  and 

-3=5y;  therefore 

a^hx,  and  c^dj/, 
therefore  ac±=5c2ry;   ' 

divide  by  M;  thus  ■r^'*^< 

trhis  process  is  satisfactory  when  x  and  y  aire  really  wUegerSy 
though  under  a  fractional  form,  because  then  the.  word  nmiiiplicd- 
tion  has  its  common  meaning.  It  is  also  satisfactory  when  one  of 
the  two,  X  and  y,  is  an  integer,  because  we  can  speak  of  multiplying 
a  fraction  by  an  integer,  as  in  Art.  133.  But  when  both  x  and  y 
are  fractions  we  cannot  speak  of  multiplying  them  together  with- 
out defining  what  we  mean  by  the  term  muUiplication,  for,  ac- 
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I 

cording  to  the  ordrntfry  meaning  of  this  term,  the  muUiplier  must 
be  a  whole  number.  '      .         ,  '    , 

In  fact  the  so-called  rule  for  the  m^ tiplication  of  fractions  is 
really  a  definUion  of  what  we  find  it  convenient  to  iinderstfnd  bj 
the  multiplicatian  of  fractions.  And  this  definition  is,  so  phosen 
that  when  one  of  the  fractions  we  wish  to  multiply  together  is  an 
integer  in  a  fractional  form,  or  when  both  are  such,  the  result  of 
the  definition  coincides  with  the  consequences  drawn  from  the  or- 
dinary use  of  the  word  vmUHpUcation. 

142.  The  following  verbal  definitions  may  shew  more  clearly 
the  connection  between  the  meaning  of  the  word  multiplication 
when  applied  to  integers,  and  its  meaning  when  applied  to  frw>- 
tions.  When  we  multiply  one  integer  a  by  another  h,  we  may 
describe  the  operation  thus :  tohcU  toe  did  v)iA  unity  to  obtain  b 
tee  must  now  do  tvith  a  to  obtain  b  times  a.  To  obt^  h  from 
unity  the  tmU  is  repeated  b  times ;  therefore  to  obtain  b  times  a 
the  number  a  is  repeated  b  times.     Now  let  it  be  required  to 

multiply  the  fraction  r  hy  -^;   adopting  the  same  definition  %& 

c 
above,  we  may  say  that,  tjohat  t/oe  did  tmth  tmity  to  obtain  -?  tM 

a  c  a  c 

must  notjo  do  tmth  ^-  to  obtain  -=  times  ^ .     To  obtain  -y  fit)m  unity 

b  d  b  d  '' 

the  tmit  is  divided  into  d  equal  patis,  and  c  of  such  parts  are  taken ; 

therefore,  to  obtain  -.  times  r«  the  fraction  ?-  is  divided  into  d 

d  b^  b 

a 

equal  parts,  and  c  such  parts  are  taken.    Now,  by  Art.  134,  if  r  ^ 

divided  into  d  equal  parts,  each  of  them  is  t-^,  and  if  c  such  parts 

oa 

be  taken  the  result  is  ■=-,. 

bd 

The  definition  then  of  multiplication  may  be  given  thus :  to 
obtain  the  product  of  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand  we  treat  the 
multiplicand  in  the  same  way  aa  unity  was  treated  to  obtain  the 
multiplier. 
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143.  To  multiply  three  or  more  fractions  together^  muiHply 
aU  the  nwrnmutors  for  the  new  numerator^  and  all  ike  dmominaiorM 
for  the  new  denammatar, 

a       c 
*  144,     Suppose    we    have    to    dhide  t  ^7  ;^  •     Here,  by  the 

nature  of  division,  we  have  to  find  a  quantity  such  that  if  it  be 

multiplied  by  ->  the  product  shall  be  r  •     This  is  the  meaning  of 

division  appUed  to  int^ers,  and  we  shall  give  the  same  meaning 
to  division  appUed  to  fractions,  an  operation  which  hitherto  has 
not  been  defined. 

Let  T-5— !«■«;  ^©1^  T^xx  -^=3  -j\    therefore  -^-sscc,  and 

cut 

^  =  0?.     Thus  we  obtain  the  rule  for  dividing  one  fraction  by 

another ;  invert  the  divisor^  and  proceed  as  in  mtdtipliceUian, 

145.  E[itherto  we  have  supposed,  in  the  present  Chapter,  that 
the  letters  represented  whole  numbers  ;  and  have  thus  only  recalled 
rules  and  proo&  which  are  familiar  to  the  student  in  Arithmetic. 
But  in  virtue  of  our  extended  definitions  it  may  be  proved  that  all 
the  rules  and  formula  given  are  true  when  the  letters  denote  any 
numbers  whole  or  Jractional,     Take,  for  example,   the  formula 

T^TZf  a^d  suppose  we  wish  to  shew  that  this  is  true  when 

fn     m     p        -i       r 
a-s—,  6=-,  andc==-, 
n  q  8 

*T      a     m     p     fn     cf     mo 
Here  x  ==  — 5--  a.  —  x  -  =  -^ ; 
o     n     q     n     p     np 

also  ae^  — ,  and  be  =  — : 
ne  qs 

.-       ac     m/r     pr     mr     as     mrqa     ma 

thus  r-  = J-^—  « X  ^  = —  fc— i  . 

be     »w      qe     ne     pr     nepr     np 
Thus  the  formula  is  shewn  to  be  true^ 
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Moreover  these  foiinulee  and  rules  hold  when  the  letters  de* 
note  negative  quantities  bj. virtue  of  the  remarks  already  mad^ 
in  Chapter  v. 


»"-.  .-,♦, 


1.46.  B J  means  of  the  foregoing  fnles  and^formttlfle  we  can 
sunplify  algebraical  fractions,  in  which  the  numerator  and  de- 
nominator are  themselyes  fractional  expressions.     For  example, 

a        6        a(a  +  6)  +  6' 

6  "^^76         h(a-^h)         a*  +  g5  +  y        a{a'-h)    ^aia^-h^ 

a  — 6     a        a(a-6) 

147.  The  beginner  requires  to  be  warned  that  in  reducing 
fractional  expressions  he  should  keep  the  simplest  forms  which 
are  admissible,  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  labour.  For  exam- 
ple, suppose  we  have  to  reduce  the  following  expression  to  a  single 
fraction, 

a  h  c 

+  _:. : ^    ^ 

(a  -h){a-  c)  {x  -  a)     (6  -  a)  {b  —  c)  (a  -  b)     (c  -a)(c-  b)  {x  -  c) 

We  might  take  the  product  of  all  the  denominators  for  a  com- 
mon denominator  and  transform  the  three  fractions  accordingly; 
but  a  little  consideration  will  shew  that  there  is  a  much  simpler 
common  denominator  which  we  may  put  in  the  following  sym- 
metrical form, 

(a  —  b)  {b  —  c)  (c  —  a)  (aj  —  a)  (x  —  6)  (aJ  —  c). 

"We  may  write  the  proposed  expression  thus, 

a  b  c 


(a - b) {c-a)  (x-a)     (a- 6) {b-c)  {x-b)     (c-a)(6-c) {x-c)' 
then  by  reducing  to  the  common  denominator  -we  -find 

g(6--c)(a?-5)(a?-c)4-fe(c~a)(a;~tt)(a;-c)-fc(a~5)(a?~o)(ag--6) 
""  (a-6)(6-!c){c-a)(aj-a)(«-6)(«-.c) 
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On  working  out  the  numerator  we  find  that  it  reduces  to 
a;{a(c*-6')  +  5(a*-c»)  +  c(6*-a")}, 
and  we  shall  also  find  that 

-{a(c'-6«)  +  ft(a'-c')  +  c(6'-a')}  =  (a-ft)(6-c)(c-a). 
Thus  the  proposed  expression  becomes 

X 

{x  —  a)  (oj  —  6)  (a?  —  c) ' 
As  another  example  it  may  be  shewn  that 

a*  V  c* 


(a-6)  {a-c)  (jB-  a)      (6 -a)  (6 - c)  (a; - b)     (c -^a){c-  b) {x  -  c) 

{x  —  a)  (x  —  b)  (a:  —  c)  ' 
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Simplify  the.  following  fractions  : 

a:'  +  2a;~3  x'-^x-i 

a;*  +  6a;— 7'  '     a;* —  40;- 5' 

a^~6g'+lla;-6  a'  + 3a'^>4- 3a5'-f  5' 

^      a?V10a?'+35a:'4-50a;  +  24  3a?'-16a?'+23a;.~6 

«•  +  9a:*  +  26a;  +  24         *  2a;»-llaj"+ 17aj-6  * 

7.     ir-u ; ^.  8, 


2a»-a«-aj4-2'  '     Sa'  + 5a;»- 15a; +  4 

•  3a;'+12a;+9  g'- 6a;'- 37a; +  210 

a*+5a;'  +  6  •  a;'+4a;'-47ar-:iiO 

a;V2a;'+9  -^      g* -f  23;*  +  2a; 

"•     a;*-.4aj'  +  4a;»-9'  '          *         s^  +  ^x      ' 

iQ           a;*-a;'-a;+l  ,,        a^-^a^b-ah'^^-b^ 


a;*-2a^-a;'-2aj+l'  *     a*  -  a"6  -  a^ft*  +  a6 

^^-     26  +  (6'-4)a;-26a;''  (a;  +  y/-a;*-y*' 

T.  A.  5 
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Perform  tlie  additions  and  subtractions  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing examples  from  17  to  37  : 

.17.    —-7  + 


a  +  b     a-b' 
18.    ,,±^^      * 


2a-26     2i6-2a" 

^^'    x~2x-l     W-l' 

20.     (l^l)(a^l)-(±^-^-^). 


21. 


^2, 


1  1  3 


aj-1     a; +  2     (aj+2)«' 

5  1  24 


2(a:+l)      10(aj-l)     5(2iB  +  3)' 


^„      6— a     a -'2b     3aj(a-5) 
x—b      x  +  b         or  -b 

„.      3  +  2a;     2-3aj     16a;-a* 
::i-a;       2  +  a;        a;-4 

3  7         4-20a; 


25. 


l-2a;     l  +  2a;      4a;"-!' 


26.     i+      ^ 


a  +  6     a'  -  6'     a'  +  6'  * 
1  1 


otf-y'     {x  +  yY     i^i-y)*' 

28.    K-^^y  ^  ^  o, 

ab{a-by     b      a 


29. 


a  3a         2aa; 

a -a?     a  +  aj     a' -of' 


3a -46     2a~6-c     15a  ~4o  a- 46 

^^-     —7                W~"^'~12  21    • 

01            a  +  6                  6  +  c  c  +  a 

31.     75 — w ^.  + 


(6-c)(c-a)     (c-a)(a-6)"(a-6)(6-c)' 


32. 


33. 


34 


35. 


36. 


37. 
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a'  — be  V  —  ca  {f-ah    % 

+ + 

(a  +  6)(a  +  c)     (6  +  c)(6  +  a)     {c  +  a){c-¥l)* 

(a'-b){a-c)  ■*"  (6  +  c) (6^  "*■  (c-a)(c+6)* 
5(7  ca  ah 

1  ^ 1    1 

a(a~6)(a-.c)      6(6-c)(6-a)     c((j~a)(c-6) ' 

a  — 6     6  — c     c~a     (a  — 6)(6  — c)(c  — a) 
a  +  6     6  +  c     c  +  a     (a  +  6)  (6  +  c)  (c  +  a) ' 

2  2  2        (g-^5)'-4-(5-c)'4-(c-a)' 

a- 6     ft-c     c  — a  (a  — 6)(6  — c)(c-a) 

38.  Multiply  ^4^  ^J     /  ^   rx . 

6  +  a  a;(a  —  6) 

39.  Multiply  ^±^  by  -^f^. 

jn      TIT  IX-  1     X      XI,       ^^*^     a'-x*     bc-hbx       -  C-OJ 

40.  Multiply  together  ^^,^:^,  ^r^  and  ^-^. 

41.  Prove  that 

\c     6/       \a     cj       \b     aj  \c     bj  \c     a)  \6     a) 

42.  Multiply  together  ~ — ,   ?~  and  1  +  :r-^  . 

^  ^     °  1  +  y '  aj  +  ar  1-a? 

^o      -KK  IX-  1        a;(a-a;)  a(a  +  a?) 

43.  Multiply  ~r-\ ~5  ^y  -j-^n ^ . 

44.  Simplify  -5 — ^  ,     , ,  x  -^  , . 

4o.     Simphfy  ( —-f  -  — -f  -  -r^J  -s;f . 

\aj  —  y     aj  +  y     x  -y  /    Ay 


46.     Snnplify  ^^^  .  ^-^  .  (^^,^-^^. j  . 


5—2 
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47.  Multiply  ^--  +  1  by  -.-f?  +  l. 

1      1 

48.  Multiply  aj*- «  +  1  by  -,  +  -+ 1. 

50.    Divide  7 r|  by  -^ 


51.     Divide   ,)      ,  ;  by -5 — j^ . 

6 (a +  6)'     •'  a—h 

62.     Divide -^^  by     ^ 


53.  Divide ^  +  -^^^ -5 — ^  by  -=— ^ . 

aj  +  y       a  — y      ic  — y         ic—ff 

54.  Simplify  ^.1)^(^^.-1.1). 

55.  SimpUfy(^^+^^)^(^^^^^). 

56.  Simplify  f5±ly-K?Uf^±^--^V 

\aj  +  y     yj      \    y        x  +  yj 

57.  Divide  a* — ^^  by  «  +  -. 

58.  Divide  a^  +  -;  +  2  by  «+-. 

59.  Divide  a^  +  l+T  by  --1+a:. 

60.  Divide  a'-6*-c»  +  26c  by  ^^i|^, 

61.  DiTide  «^  +  3'»;^  +  3««'+ai'  («H-a;)' 


62.    Divide  a'  -  6*  -  c*  -2bc  by 
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a  +  b  +  e 


a  +  6-c 


63.     Divide  aj*-3aaj-2a'+-y^  by  3a:-6a-    ^^ 


a?  +  3a    •'  aj  +  3a ' 


a+&     a— 5 

65.     Simplify  ll|l|E^. 

a  +  0     a  —  0 


a  +  a?     a-^x 

66.     Simplify  i^ililf 

a  +  os     a— aj 


a  —  x     a  +  X 


a-l     5-1      c-1 


a     0     c 


.8.     Si„p^(Sl|.-^.(^»-^. 
71.     Simpli«f  (1±|h.Sz|)^.(^-^. 


m*  +  7i* 


—  w 


72.     Simplify       »  x^^. 

1       i  w»  +  w 


n     m 
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73.  Simplify^ x__^^-^T^ 

+ 

x—a     x+a 

1     J_ 

74.  Simplify  .J rr"*-       26c      /' 


75.    Simplify 


a     6  +  c 
1 


1 


76.    Simplify 


0?+  1 

a 


6+-^ 


IX.     EQUATIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  DEGREE. 

148.  Any  collection  of  algebraical  sTmbols  is  called  an  eos- 
pression.  ■  When  two  expressions  are  connected  by  the  sign  of 
equality  the  whole  is  called  an  eqiuxtion.  The  expressions  thus 
connected  are  called  sides  of  the  equation,  or  members  of  the  equa- 
tion. The  expression  to  the  left  of  the  sign  of  equality  is  called 
the^^  side,  and  the  expression  to  the  right  the  second  side. 

149.  An  identical  equcUion  is  one  in  which  the  two  sides  are 
equal  whatever  numbers  the  letters  stand  for ;  for  example, 

(a; +  5)  («-&)=«•- 6* 

is  an  identical  equation.     An  identical  equation  is  called  briefly 
an  idenUty. 

Up  to  the  present  point  the  student  has  been  almost  entirely 
occupied  with  identities.  Thus  the  results  given  in  Arts.  55  and 
68  are  identically  true ;  and  so  also  are  those  which  will  be  ob- 
tained by  solving  the  examples  to  Chapters  iii  and  iv. 
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150.  An  eqitcUum  of  condition  is  one  which  is  not  true  for 
every  value  of  the  letters^  but  only  for  a  certain  number  of  values ; 
for  example, 

x+  1  =  7 

cannot  be  true  imless  x  =  6.     An  equation  of  condition  is  called 
briefly  an  eqiuition, 

151.  A  letter  to  which  a  particular  value  or  values  must  be 
given  in  order  that  the  statement  contained  in  an  equation  may 
be  true  is  called  an  unknoton  qtumtity.  Such  particular  value  of 
the  unknown  quantity  is  said  to  aaiisfy  the  eqtuUion,  and  is  called 
a  root  of  the  equation.  To  solve  an  equation  is  to  find  the  parti- 
cular value  or  values. 

152.  An  equation  involving  one  \mknown  quantity  is  said  to 
be  of  as  many  dimensions  as  is  denoted  by  the  index  of  the 
highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity.^  Thus,  if  x  denote  the 
unknown  quantity,  the  equation  is  said  to  be  of  one  dimension 
when  X  occurs  only  in  the  first  power ;  such  an  equation  is  alsa 
called  a  simple  equation^  or  an  equation  of  the  first  degree.  If  a;* 
occurs,  and  no  power  of  x  higher  than  a?  occurs,  the  equation  is  said 
to  be  of  tvx)  dimensions ;  such  an  equation  is  also  called  a  qvad- 
ratic  eqiuUion,  or  an  equation  of  the  second  degree.  If  o^  occurs, 
and  no  power  of  x  higher  than  a^  occurs,  the  equation  is  said  to  be 
of  th^ee  dimensions ;  such  an  equation  is  also  called  a  cuMc  equa- 
tion,  or  an  equation  of  the  third  degree.     And  so  on. 

It  must  be  observed  that  these  definitions  suppose  both  mem- 
bers of  the  equation  to  be  integral  expressions  so  far  as  relates 
to  X,  and  not  to  contain  x  under  the  radical  sign. 

153.  We  shall  now  indicate  some  operations  which  may  be 
performed  on  an  equation  without  destroying  the  equality  which 
it  expresses.  It  wiQ  be  seen  afterwards  that  these  operations  are 
useful  when  we  have  to  solve  equations. 
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154.  If  every  term  on  each  side  of  an  eqiuition  be  m/iiUiplied 
or  divided  hy  the  same  quantify  the  resiUta  (Xre  equcd.  This  follows 
from  Arts.  100,  101. 

156.  The  principal  use  of  the  preceding  Article  is  to  clear  an 
eqiiation  of  fractions ;  this  is  effected  by  niiiltiplying  every  term 
by  the  product  of  all  the  denominators  of  the  fractions,  or,  if  we 
please,  by  the  least  conwnon  multiple  of  those  denominators. 
Suppose,  for  example^ 

X       X       X      ^n 

2  +  3+j=13. 

Multiply  every  term  by  2  x  3  x  4 ;  thus, 

3x4  xa;  +  2x4xa;  +  2x3xa?=  13x2x3x4; 

that  is,  1 2a;  +  8a;  +  6a;  =  312. 

Divide  every  term  by  2 ;  thus, 

6a;  +  4a;  +  3a;=156. 

Instead  of  multiplying  every  term  by  2  x  3  x  4  we  may  multi- 
ply by  12,  which  is  the  L.  c.  M.  of  2,  3  and  4.     Thus  we  obtain 

at  once 

6a;  +  4a;  +  3a;  =156. 

156.  Any  qaamAity  may  he  transposed  from  one  side  of  an 
equation  to  the  other  side  by  changing  its  sign. 

Thus  suppose  x-a  =  b-y. 

Add  a  to  each  side  (Art.  98)  ;  then 

a;-a  +  a«5-y  +  a, 

that  is,  x^b  +  a-y. 

Now  subtract  5  from  each  side ;  thus, 

a;  -  &  =  6  +  a  — y  —  6  =  a  —  y. 

• 

Here  we  see  that  —  a  has  been  removed  from  one  side  of  the 
equation,  and  appears  as  +  a  on  the  other  side ;  and  +  b  has  been 
removed  frt)m  one  side  and  appears  as  —  6  on  the  other  side. 
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157.  If  the  sign  of  every  term  in  cm  eqiuxtion  he  changed  the 
equality  stUl  holds:  ,, 

This  follows  from  tlie  preceding  Article  by  transposiiig  every 
term.     Thus  suppose 

By  transposition,  y--6=a  — a?, 

that  is,  o— a?«y-5j 

this  result  is  what  we  shall  obtain  if  we  change  the  sign  of  every 
term  in  the  original  equation. 

158.  We  can  now  give  a  rule  for  the  solution  of  any  simple 

equation  with  one  unknown  quantity. 

« 

Let  the  equation  first  he  eleaired  of  fractions  ;  then  transpose  all 
the  terms  which  involve  the  unknotmi  quantity  to  one  side  of  the 
eqtuUion,  a/nd  the  known  qtiantities  to  the  other ;  divide  hoth  sides 
hy  the  coefficient  or  the  swm,  of  the  coefficients  of  the  unknoum 
quantity^  amd  the  value  required  is  ohtained. 

The  truth  of  the  rule  will  be  obvious  from  the  principles 
of  the  preceding  Articles,  and  we  shall  now  apply  it  to  some 
examples ;  in  these  examples  the  wnknown  quamiity  will  be  de- 
noted by  X,  and  when  other  letters  occur,  they  are  supposed  to 
represent  Jcnown  quantities. 

159.  Solve  3aj-4  =  24-a. 
By  transposition,  3a;  +  as  =  24  +  4  ; 
thus,  4a;  =  28; 

by  division,  x=  —  =  7. 

We  may  verify  the  result  by  putting  7  for  05  in  the'  original 
equation.  The  first  side  becomes  3x7  —  4,  that  is,  21-4,  that  is, 
17  j  the  second  side  becomes  24  -  7j  that  is,  17? 
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160.  SolTO  «^_^-13  =  |h.-31. 

Multiply  by  96,  -which  is  the  L.  c.  M.  of  the  denominators ; 
thus,       5x48xaj-4x32xaj-13  x96  =  5x  12  +  3aj; 
that  is,  240a;  -  128a; -1248  =  60 +  3aj; 

by  transposition,  240a;  -  128a;  -  3a;  =  1248  +  60 ; 

thus,  109a;  =1308; 

by  division,  x=  j^  =  12.* 

We  may  verify  the  result  by  putting  12  for  a;  in  the  original 
equation ;  it  will  be  found  that  each  side  of  the  equation  then 
becomes  1. 

161.  Sometimes  it  is  convenient  to  clear  of  fractions  par- 
tially^  and  then  to  effect  some  reductions  before  getting  rid  of  the 
remaining  fractional  coefficients.     For  example,  solve 

a? +  7     2a;- 16     2x+5  Zx  +  7 

11  3       ■*"      4     ~    *"*■    12    ' 

Here  we  may  conveniently  multiply  by  12 ;  thus, 

21^±D-4(2a;-16)  +  3(2a;  +  5)  =  16x4  +  3a;+7; 

12^a;+7) 
that  is,        — Xrz 8a;  +  64  +  6a;  + 15  =  64  +  3a;  +  7. 

By  transposition  and  reduction, 

12(a;+7)     ^     . 
— \r- — -  +  8  =  5a;. 

Multiply  by  11 ;  thus, 

12a; +84 +  88  =  55a;; 

by  transposition,  172  =  43a; ; 

by  division,  x  —  -r^^  =  4. 

We  may  verify  this  result  as  before. 
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The  student  should  notice  one  point  in  this  example  yerj 

carefully.    The  fraction  — ^ —  is  equivalent  to  ^  (2a5  -  16) .    This 

fraction  is  preceded  by  the  sign  — ;  and  when  we  multiply  by  12 
and  remove  the  brackets  we  obtain  —  8a;  +  64.  Thus  when  we 
clear  of  fractions  we  must  regulate  the  signs  of  the  terms  which 
stood  in  any  numerator  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  had  been  be- 
tween brackets. 

162.     Solve 


2a;+l      5aj-8* 

Multiply  by  (2x  +  1)  (5a;  -  8) ;  thus, 

5(5a!-8)  =  2(2a;+l); 
that  is,  •  25a;-  40  =  4a;+  2 ; 

by  transposition,  21a;  =  42 ; 

bydi^on,  '     .=  |f  =  2. 

We  may  verify  this  restdt  as  before. 

••/%<%      «  1         2a;  — 3     4a;  — 5 

163.  Solve     3^ri=6^7- 

Multiply  by  (3a;  -  4)  (6a!  -  7) ;  thus, 

(2a;  -  3)  (6a;  -  7)  =.  (4a;  -  6)  (3a;  -  4) ; 
that  is,  12a;'  -  32a;  +  21  =  12a;*  -  31a;  +  20. 

Take  away  12a;'  from  both  sides;  thus, 

21 -32a;  =  20 -31a;; 
by  transposition,  21-20  =  32a;- 31a;; 

thus,  a;  =  1. 

We  may  verify  this  result  as  before. 

164.  Solve     |-8  =  ^-|. 

Multiply  by  6;  thus, 

3a;- 48  =  20a;- 14; 
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by  transposition,  17aj  =  --34; 

"We  may  verify  this  result ;  each  side  of  the  equation  will  be 
found  to  become  —  9. 

165.  Solve  aX'^h  =  cx  +  d» 

By  transposition,         ax  —  cx  =  d^b', 
that  is,  (a-  c)x  =  d--  b ; 

,     ^.  .  .  d—b 

by  division,  x  = . 

a  —  c 

Verification;  put  iM&  value  for  x  in  the  original  equation; 

then  the  first  side  becomes  — +  b,  that  is,  — -'  +  —^ , 

a—e  a-^c  a—c 

r  • 

that  is, .     And  the  second  side  becomes  — ^ +  d,  that 

a-c  a-c 

c(^-6)^rf(a-c)    ^^^»-c6^ 

a— c  a—c  a—c 

166.  An  eqvxUion  of  the  first  degree  caminjot  have  more  than 
one  root 

For  any  equation  of  the  first  degree  will  take  the  form  ax=b 
if  the  unknown  quantity  is  brought  to  one  side  of  the  equation, 
and  the  known  quantities  to  the  other,  and  to  make  this  true 

X  must  be  equal  to  — ,  and  to  nothing  else. 

The  result  is  sometimes  obtained  thus.  Suppose,  if  possible, 
that  this  equation  has  two  different  roots  a  and  fi;  then  by 
supposition, 

aa  =  &,         aP^b; 

therefore,  by  subtraction, 

a(a-i8)  =  0j 

but  this  is  impossible,  since  by  supposition  a  —  j3  is  not  zero,  and 
a  is  not  zero.  Thus  an  equation  of  the  first  degree  cannot  have 
more  than  one  root. 
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EXAUFIiES  OF  EQUATIONS  OF  THE  FIBST  DEGREE. 


2a?  +  l_7a;+5  x     ^  _x     x     - 


„     aj  +  1      3aj~4     1      6a; +  7 

3,        -^r—  +  = +  7T  = 


4. 


2  5         8         8 

4  10    "      12 


e;  aj     a:     a:     1  ^      aj+1     aj  +  2     -^     a;+3 

^'  2+3-4=2-  ^-    -2-+-3-=^^-^-' 

7.  a,  +  il^=?^„  8.     19«  +  i(7a!-2)  =  4«  +  ^. 

-  SB— 3     a  — 4     SB— 6     SB+  1 

^-  -i-"*"~3      ^~"*"~»~- 

10.  !^7_^=3a;-14. 

a?-3     2a;- 5     41      3a;- 8     5a; -f  6 

^^*  "4  6~~60"*""~5  15    • 

-„  5a;  +  3     3a;-7     ^       ^^ 

12.  — ^ ^  =  5a;- 10. 

^i.  1/r.       N  to     a;4-6     X 

13.  -(8-a:)  +  a!-l|^ ^--g. 

-.  a!+3     iB-2     3a!-5     1 

^*'  ~2 5~  =  ~l2~'^i* 

3a!-l     13-g     7a!     11  (a;  V  3) 

^^-  ~"5  2        T  6        • 

,.  5aj-3     9 -as     Bas     19 ,       .. 

16.  -y ^  =  _+_(a,-4). 

,_  5aj-l     9a!-5     9a5-7 

^^'  -7-+~ir=~"6 — 
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18.  ?^-2^  +  io-^=0. 

-^  X     5a;  +  8     2a;- 9  ^^      „       19-2aj     2aj~ll 

^^-  i^—e-^-^y  ^^-    2^ 2-=-3-- 

„,  7a;  +  9      /       2a:- 1\     „       „„     7  +  9a;     /       2-a;\     ^ 

« 

^„  aj4.1      0-a;     -.     aj4.2 

23-  -2 r"=^^ — r- 

•   .  7a;-8     15a;+8     „       31-a; 

^*-  -n--*— 13-=^^ — 2-- 


^25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


3a;-ll      28-9aj     , 

—J y— =  4a?-U}. 

2a? -1      3a;- 2  _  5a;- 4     7a;  +  6 
3      ^      4      "      6      "     12    • 

2a;-9       x      a;— 3     q, 

"27"  +  T8"-4"=^*""''- 

x-l     4a; -f     7a;- 6     g     a;-2     3a; -9 


2a;-fi     a;-4      3a;     ^  «^  .       1..        .1 

29.     ^^ 9--i3  =  ^-  ^^-     «^  =  3a;-2(4-a:)  +  3. 

«,      3a; -7     25 -4a;     5a;-:  14 
'^^'     ~T""*"~9~"""3~"- 

^„      2a;4-5     40-a;     10a;-427 
32.     — — -— + 


13  8  19 


33. 


a;- 5     -  /2a;      -\ 

._^5  =  a;^(^  +  l). 


a;     05  —  5 

7 


o.      a;  — 1      05-2     a;+3     a;+4     , 
^^-     -2-^^-=-4--^-6-^'- 


35. 


a;  — 1     a;  — 2     x  —  d     x—  6 


tt;-2     a;-3     a;-6     a;-7* 

36.  (a;-.6)(a;-2)-.(aj-5)  (2a;- 5) +  (a;  + 7)  (a;-2)  =  0. 

37.  3-a;-2(a;-l)(a;  +  2)  =  (a;-3)(5-2a;). 
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38.     a5-3-(3-a;)(aj  +  l)=(a;-3)(l+a;)  +  3-a:. 


39. 


42. 


45. 


15 


40.  (x^l)(x^iy{x-^5){x^3)  +  l  =  0. 

41.  («-|)(a:  +  |)-(«:-5)(«  +  3)-^  =  0. 


9a; 


+  5     8aj-r     36aj+15     lOJ 


14        6a;  +  2  56  14 


6a;  +  7     2a;-2     2a+l  6aj+l       2aj-4      2aj-l 


15        7a;- 6         5     '  '       15        7a;- 16         5 

4  7  37 


x  +  2     x  +  Z     a;*  +  5a;+6' 
46.     (a;+l)'={6-(l-a;)}a;-2. 

i7.       '  '  '  ' 


a;-2     a;  — 4     05-6     a;-8' 
48.        ".^    1  « 


ii  rA 


2a;- 5     a;- 3     3a;- 1* 
05+1         3a; +  2       a;+l 

»»•  ii'-t)-i{'--yi{'-t)-'- 

51.  (a  +  a;)(6  +  a;)  =  (c+a;)  (c?  +  a;). 

«ro     a;        a;  a  -«  .a;     1 

52.  -+7 =T .  53.     aa;  +  6  =  -  +  T. 

a     6-a     6+a  a     o 

a;-a     a;-6     a;-c     a;-(a  +  64-c) 

54.  — =- + + = ^— T -' 

oca  aoc 

a'c 

55.  (a  +  a;)  (6  +  a;)  -  a(6  +  c)  =  -T-  +  x\ 

a^h        a  h  ^„      ax'-^bx  +  c     aa  +  b 

^^'     ^:^c"x^^  x^b'  '    pai'  +  qx  +  r'px  +  q 

^^      3ahc        a?h^        (2a  +  6)6'a;     „        hx 

58.     J-  +  7 jTs  +  ^—7 — W  =  3ca;  +  — . 

a  +  6     (a  +  6)        a(a  +  6)  a 
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^^'     r—  +  — ^^ =  m  +  w.       60.     ( =  )  = ^  , 

x-hb  x-ha  \x  +  bj      a;  +  a  +  26 

61.  (x-'af+{x-by+{x-ay  =  3{x-'a){x^b){X''c). 

62.  -ISa:  + 1  -575  -  -STSaj  =  '0625x. 

63.  1.2a:- 'i^^^  =  -4«  + 8-9. 

•5 

64.  4'8a;-''^^^r'^^  =  l'6a?  +  8'9. 


X.     PROBLEMS  WHICH  LEAD   TO   SIMPLE  EQUA- 
TIONS  WITH   ONE  UNKNOWN  QUANTITY. 

167.  We  shall  now  apply  the  methods  already  given  to  the 
solution  of  some  problems,  and  thus  exhibit  to  the  student  speci- 
mens of  the  use  of  Algebra.  In  a  problem  certain  quantities  are 
given,  and  certain  others,  which  have  some  assigned  relations  to 
them,  are  to  be  found.  The  relations  are  usually  expressed  in 
ordinary  language  in  the  enunciation  of  the  problem,  and  the 
method  of  solving  the  problem  may  be  thus  described  in  general 
terms:  denote  the  unknown  quantities  by  letters^  cmd  express  in 
algebraical  language  the  relations  which  hold  between  the  un- 
known quantities  and  the  given  qualities;  we  shall  thtis  obtain 
equations  from  which  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  may  be 
derived,  ' 

We  shall  now  give  some  examples.  In  the  present  Chapter  we 
confine  ourselves  to  problems  which  may  be  solved  by  using  only 
one  ujiknown  quantity. 

168.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  89  and  their  difference 
is  31 :  find  the  numbers. 

Let  X  denote  the  less  number,  then  the  greater  number  is 
31  +  oj ;  thus  since  their  sum  is  89,  we  have 

31+a;  +  »«89, 

that  is,  31+2«=89; 
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by  ta'ansposition,  2aj  =  89  —  31  =  58  ; 

by  division,  a?  =  -^  =  29. 

•Thus  the  less  number  is  29,  and  the  greater  number  is  29  +  31, 
that  is,  60. 

169.  A  bankrupt  owes  B  twice  as  much  as  he  owes  Ay  and 
C  as  much  as  he  owes  A  and  B  together  :  out  of  X300  which  is  to 
be  divided  among  them,  what  should  each  receive  % 

Let  X  denote  the  number  of  pounds  which  A  should  receive  ; 
then  2a5  is  the  number  of  pounds  B  should  receive ;  and  x  +  2a5,  that 
is  3a;,  is  the  number  of  pounds  0  should  receive.  The  whole  sum 
they  receive  is  £300  ;  thus,. 

a:  +  2a;  +  3a;  =  300; 

that  is,  6a;  =  300; 

300     .^ 
and  aj  =  -g-=50; 

therefore  A  should  receive  £50,  B  £100,  and  0  £150. 

170.  Divide  a  line  21  inches  long  into  two  parts,  such  that 
one  may  be  three-fourthg  of  the  other. 

3a; 
Let  X  denote  the  number  of  inches  in  one  part,  then  -j-  denotes 

the  number  of  inches  in  the  other  part ;  thus, 

3a;     ^- 
a;  +  -j-  =  21; 

clear  of  fiuctions ;  thus, 

4a;  +  3aj  =  84:; 

that  is,  7a;  =  84; 

therefore;  a;  =  ^  =  ^^• 

Thus  one  part  is  12  inches  long  and  the  other  part  9  inches. 

171.  If  ^  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  8  days,  and  B  in 
10  days,  in  what  time  will  they  perform  it  together  ? 

T.  A.  ^ 
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Let  X  denote  the  number  of  days  required.     In  one  day  A  can 

1  .  X 

perform  ^  th  of  the  work,  therefore  in  x  days  he  can  perform  ^  ths 

of  the  work.     In  one  day  B  can  perform  ^tx  <ih  of  the  work,  there- 
fore in  X  days  he  can  perform  ^r  ^^^  of  the  work.     Hence  since 

A  and  JB  together  perform  the  whole  work  in  x  days,  we  have 

X      X      ^ 
8^10     ^' 

clear  of  fractions  by  multiplying  by  40 ;  thus, 

5a;  +  4a;  =  40, 

that  is,  9a5  =  40 ; 

therefore,  a?  =  —  =  4|. 

172.  A  workman  was  employed  for  60  days,  on  condition 
that  for  every  day  he  worked  he  should  receive  15  pence,  and  for 
every  day  he  was  absent  he  should  forfeit  5  pence ;  at  the  end  of 
the  time  he  had  20  shillings  to  receive :  required  the  number  of 
days  he  worked. 

Let  X  denote  the  number  of  days  he  worked,  then  he  was 
absent  60  -  a;  days ;  then  15a;  denotes  his  pay  in  pence,  and 
5  (60  -  x)  denotes  the  sum  he  forfeited.     Thus, 

15a;-5(60-a;)  =  240; 

that  is,  15a;  -  300  +  5a;  =  240 ; 

therefore,  20a;  =  240  +  300  =  540 ; 

therefore,  x  =  -^^  =  27. 

Thus  he  worked  27  days  and  was  absent  60-27  days,  that  is, 
33  days. 

173.  How  much  rye  at  four  shillings  and  sixpence  a  bushel 
must  be  mixed  with  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  at  six  shillings  a  bushel, 
that  the  mixture  may  be  worth  five  shillings  a  bushel  t 
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Let  X  denote  the  number  of  bushels  required ;  then  9x  is  the 
value  of  the  rye  in  sixpences,  and  600  is  the  vahie  of  the  wheat. 
The  value  of  the  mixture  is  10  (50  +  a).     Thus, 

10(50  +  aj)=9aj+600j 
that  is,  lOo;  +  660  =  9a:  +  600  ; 

and  a;=100. 

174.  A  smuggler  had  a  quantity  of  brandy  which  he  expected 
would  produce  £9.  18s. ;  after  he  had  sold  10  gallons  a  revenue 
officer  seized  one-third  of  the  remainder,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  smuggler  makes  only  j£8.  2«. :  required  the  number  of  gallons 
he  had  and  the  price  per  gallon. 

198 
Let  X  denote  the  number  of  gallons;  then  — —  is  the  value 

a?- 10 
of   a  gallon  in  shillings.     The  quantity  seized  is  — ^ —  gallons, 

o 

and  the  value  of  this  is  — - —  x shillings ;  thus, 

o  X 

^xl^«  =  198-162  =  36. 
3  X 

Multiply  by  3a; ;  thus, 

198  (a;  -  10)  =  3a;  X  36  =  108aj ; 

therefore,  1 9  8a;  -  1 08a;  =  1 980 ; 

that  is,  90a;  =1980, 

1980     ^„ 
and  X  =  -— -  =  22. 

Thus  22  is  the  number  of  gallons,  and  the  price  of  each 
gallon  is   -jrjr-  shillings,  that  is,  9  shillings. 

175.  The  student  may  now  exercise  himself  in  the  solution 
of  the  following  problems.  We  may  remark  that  in  these  cases 
the  only  difficulty  consists  in  translating  ordinary  verbal  state- 
ments into  Algebraical  langttage,  and  the  student  should  not  be 
discouraged  if  at  first  he  is  sometimes  a  little  perplexed,  since 
nothing  but  practice  can  give  hinfi  readiness  and  certainty  in 
this  process. 

6—2 
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1.  The  property  of  two  persons  amounts  to  £3870,  and  one  of 
them  is  twice  as  rich  as  the  other ;  find  the  property  of  each. 

2.  Divide  j£420  among  two  persons  so  that  for  every  diilling 
)  one  receives  the  other  may  receive  half-a-crown. 

3.  How  much  money  is  there  in  a  purse  when  the  fourth 
part  and  the  fifth  part  together  amount  to  £2.  5s.  ? 

4.  After  paying  the  seventh  part  of  a  bill  and  the  fifth  part, 
£92  is  still  due ;  what  was  the  amount  of  the  bill  ] 

5.  Divide  46  into  two  parts,  such  that  if  one  part  be  divided 
by  7  and  the  other  by  3,  the  sum  of  the  quotients  shall  be  10. 

6.  A  company  of  266  persons  consists  of  men,  women  and 
children  ;  there  are  four  times  as  many  men  as  children,  and  twice 
as  many  women  as  children.     How  many  of  each  are  there  ? 

7.  A  person  expends  one-third  of  his  income  in  board  and 
lodging,  one-eighth  in  clothing,  and  one-tenth  in  charity,  and 
saves  £318.     What  is  his  income  ? 

8.  Three  towns,  A,  B,  0,  raise  a  sum  of  £594  ;  for  every  pound 
which  B  contributes,  A  contributes  twelve  shillings,  and  C  seven- 
teen shillings  and  sixpence.     What  does  each  contribute  1 

9.  Divide  £1520  among  A,  B,  and  (7,  so  that  B  shall  have 
£100  more  than  A,  and  C  £270  more  than  B. 

10.  A  certain  sum  is  to  be  divided  among  -4,  B^  and  (7. 
A  is  to  have  £30  less  than  the  half,  J5  is  to  have  £10  less  than 
the  third  part,  and  (7  is  to  have  £8  more  than  the  fourth  part. 
What  does  each  receive  ? 

11.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  5760,  and  their  difference  is 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  greater :  find  the  numbers. 

12.  Two  casks  contain  equal  quantities  of  beer;  from  the 
first  34  quarts  are  drawn,  and  fi:om  the  second  80 ;  the  quantity 
remaining  in  one  cask  is  now  twice  that  in  the  other.  How- 
much  did  each  cask  originally  contain  ? 
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13.  A -person  bought  a  print  at  a  certain  price,  and  paid  the 
same  price  for  a  frame ;  if  the  frame  had  cost  XI  less  and  the 
print  15a.  more,  the  price  of  the  frame  would  have  been  only 
half  that  of  the  print.     Find  the  cost  of  the  print 

14.  Two  shepherds  owning  a  flock  of  sheep  agree  to  divide 
its  value;  A  takes  72  sheep,  and  B  takes  92  sheep  and  pays  A 
£35.     Required  the  value  of  a  sheep. 

15.  A  house  and  garden  cost  £850,  and  five  times  the  price 
of  the  house  was  equal  to  twelve  times  the  price  of  the  garden : 
find  the  price  of  each. 

16.  One-tenth  of  a  rod  is  coloured  red,  one-twentieth  orange, 
one-thirtieth  yellow,  one-fortieth  green,  one-fiftieth  blue,  one- 
sixtieth  indigo,  and  the  remainder,  which  is  302  inches  long,  violet. 
Find  the  length  of  the  rod. 

17.  Two-thirds  of  a  certain  number  of  persons  received 
eighteenpence  each,  and  one-third  received  half-arcrown  each.  The 
whole  simi  spent  was  £2.  15a.     How  many  persons  were  there  ? 

18.  Find  that  number  the  third  part  of  which  added  to  its 
seventh  part  makes  20. 

19.  The  difference  of  the  squares  of  two  consecutive  numbers 
is  15.     Find  the  numbers. 

20.  Of  a  certain  dynasty  one-third  of  the  kings  were  of  the 
same  name,  one-fourth  of  another,  one-eighth  of  another,  one- 
twelfth  of  a  fourth,  and  there  were  five  besides.  How  many  kings 
were  there  of  each  name  1 

21.  A  crew  which  can  pull  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  an 
hour,  finds  that  it  takes  twice  as  long  to  come  up  a  river  as  to  go 
down ;  at  what  number  of  miles  an  hour  does  the  river  flow  ? 

22.  A  and  B  play  at  a  game,  agreeing  that  the  loser  shall 
always  pay  to  the  winner  one  shilling  more  than  half  the  money 
the  loser  has ;  they  commence  with  equal  quantities  of  money,  but 
after  B  haa  lost  the  first  game  and  won  the  second,  he  has  twice 
qs  much  as  A  :  how  much  had  each  at  the  commencement  1 
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23.  A  person  who  possesses  XI 2000  employs  a  portion  of  the 
money  in  building  a  honsa  One-third  of  the  money  which  re- 
mains he  invests  at  4  per  cent.,  and  the  other  two-thirds  at  5  per 
cent.,  and  from  these  investments  he  obtains  an  income  of  X392. 
What  was  the  cost  of  the  hoiis^e  ? 

24.  A  farmer  has  oxen  worth  XI 2.  10«.  each,  and  sheep 
worth  X2.  5«.  each ;  the  number  of  oxen  and  sheep  being  35,  and 
their  value  XI 91.  10«.     Find  the  number  he  had  of  each. 

25.  A  and  B  find  a  purse  with  shillings  in.it.  A  takes  out 
two  shillings  and  one-sixth  of  what  remains ;  then  JB  takes  out 
three  shillings  and  one-sixth  of  what  remains ;  and  then  they  find 
that  they  have  taken  out  equal  shares.  How  many  shillings 
were  in  the  purse,  and  how  many  did  each  take  ] 

26.  A  hare  is  eighty  of  her  own  leaps  before  a  greyhound ; 
she  takes  three  leaps  for  every  two  that  he  takes,  but  he  covers 
as  much  ground  in  one  leap  as  she  does  in  two.  How  many  leaps 
will  the  hare  have  taken  before  she  is  caught  ? 

27.  The  length  of  a  field  is  twice  its  breadth ;  another  field 
which  is  60  yards  longer  and  10  yards  broader,  contains  6800 
square  yards  more  than  the  former ;  find  the  size  of  each, 

28.  A  vessel  can  be  emptied  by  three  taps ;  by  the  first  alone 
it  could  be  emptied  in  80  minutes,  by  the  second  alone  in  200 
minutes,  and  by  the  third  alone  in  5  hours.  In  what  time  will 
the  vessel  be  emptied  if  all  the  taps  are  opened  1 

29.  If  an  income  tax  of  7d,  in  the  pound  on  all  incomes 
below  XI 00  a  year,  and  of  Is.  in  the  pound  on  all  incomes  above 
XI 00  a  year  realise  XI 8750  on  X500000,  how  much  is  raised 
on  incomes  below  XI 00  a  year  1 

30.  A  person  buys  some  tea  at  3  shillings  a  pound,  and  some 
at  5  shillings  a  pound ;  he  wishes  to  mix  them  so  that  by  selling 
the  mixture  at  3s.  Sd,  a  pound  he  may  gain  10  per  cent,  on  each 
pound  sold :  find  how  many  pounds  of  the  inferior  tea  he  must 
mix  with  each  pound  of  the  superior.  ♦ 
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31.  A  fruiterer  sold  for  199.  6d.  a  certain  number  of  oranges 
and  apples,  of  which  the  latter  exceeded  the  former  by  180.  He 
sells  the  apples  at  the  rate  of  5  for  3d,  and  15  oranges  bring 
him  in  l^ef.  more  than  35  apples.  How  many  are  there  of  each 
sort) 

32.  A  cask  A  contains  12  gallons  of  wine  and  18  gallons  of 
water ;  and  another  cask  JB  contains  9  gallons  of  wine  and  3  gaJ- 

* 

Ions  of  water ;  how  many  gallons  must  be  drawn  from  each  cask 
80  as  to  produce  by  their  mixture  7  gallons  of  wine  and  7  gallons 
of  water  i 

33.  A  can  dig  a  trench  in  on&-half  the  time  that  B  can ;  B 
can  dig  it  in  two-thirds  of  the  time  that  C  can  ;  all  together  they 
can  dig  it  in  6  days ;  find  the  time  it  would  take  each  of  them 
alone. 

34.  A  person  after  paying  sevenpence  in  the  pound  for  In- 
come Tax  has  £408.  4«.  ^d,  left.    What  had  he  at  first  % 

35.  At  what  time  between  one  o'clock  and  two  o'clock  is  the 
long  hand  of  a  clock  exactly  one  minute  in  advance  of  the  short 
hand  I 

36.  A  person  has  just  a  hours  at  his  disposal ;  how  far  may 
he  ride  in  a  coach  which  travels  h  miles  an  hour,  so  as  to  return 
home  in  time,  walking  back  at  the  rate  of  c  miles  an  hour  1 

37.  A  certain  article  of  consumption  is  subject  to  a  duty 
of  6  shillings  per  cwt.j  in  consequence  of  a  reduction  in  the 
duty  the  consimiption  increases  one-half,  but  the  revenue  falls 
one-third.     Find  the  duty  per  cwt.  after  the  reduction. 

38.  A  ship  sails  with  a  supply  of  biscuit  for  60  days,  at  a 
daily  allowance  of  a  pound  a  head;  after  being  at  sea  20  days  she 
encounters  a  storm  in  which  5  men  are  washed  overboard,  and 
damage  sustained  that  will  cause  a  delay  of  24  days,  and  it  is 
found  that  each  man's  daily  allowance  must  be  reduced  to  five- 
sevenths  of  a  pound.     Find  the  original  number  of  the  crew. 


I   «      ■  ■     ••. A  . 
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XT.     SIMULTANEOUS  EQUATIONS    OF  THE  FIRST 
DEGREE  WITH   TWO   UNKNOWN  QUANTITIES. 

176.  Suppose  we  have  an  equation  containing  two  unknown 
quantities  x  and  y,  for  example  bx  —  2y  —  4.  For  every  value 
which  we  please  to  ascribe  to  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  we 
can  determine  the  corresponding  value  of  the  other,  and  thus 
find  as  many  pairs  of  values  as  we  please  which  satisfy  the  given 

equation.     Thus,  for   q^ample,  if  y  =  1  we .  find  aJ  =  ^ ;  if  y  =  2 

0 

we  find  x  =  -= ;  and  so  on. 
o 

Also,  suppose  that  there  is  another  equation  of  the  same  kind, 
as  for  example,  4a;+  3y  =  17.  We  can  also  find  as  many  pairs  of 
values  as  we  please  which  satisfy  this  equation. 

But  suppose  we  ask  for  values  of  x  and  y  which  satisfy  hotk 
equations;  we  shall  find  then  that  there  is  only  one  value  of  x 
and  one  value  of  y.     For  multiply  the  first  equation  by  3 ;  thus, 

15aj-6y  =  12; 

multiply  the  second  equation  by  2 ;  thus, 

8x+6y  =  34. 

Therefore,  by  addition, 

15a;-  6y  +  Saj  +  6y  =  12  +  34 ; 

that  is,  23iB  =  46, 

and,  a;  =  2. 

Thus  if  both  equations  are  to  be  satisfied  x  must  equal  2 ;  put 
this  value  of  a;  in  either  of  the  two  given  equations ;  for  example, 
in  the  second  equation ;  thus  we  obtain 

8  +  3y  =  17; 
therefore,  3y  =  17-8, 

and,  y  =  3, 
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177.  Two  or  more  equations  which  are  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
smM  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  are  called  simvManeoua 
eqitations.  We  are  now  about  to  treat  of  simultaneous  equations 
involving  two  unknown  quantities  where  each  imknown  quantity 
occurs  only  in  the  first  degree,  and  the  product  of  the  unknown 
quantities  does  not  occur. 

178.  There  are  three  methods  which  are  usually  given  for 
solving  these  equations.  The  object  of  all  these  methods  is  the 
same,  namely,  to  obtain  from  the  ttvo  given  equations  which 
contain  ttoo  imknown  quantities  a  single  equation  containing  only 
one  of  the  imknown  quantities.  By  this  process  we  are  said  to 
eliminate  the  unknown  quantity  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
single  equation, 

179.  First  method.  The  first  method  is  that  which  we 
adopted  in  the  example  of  Art.  176;  it  may  be  thus  described  : 
multiply  the  eqv^ations  by  such  numbers  as  tvill  make  the  coefficient 
of  one  of  the  vmkftwwn  qwvnJtities  the  same  in  the  two  resulting 
equations ;  then  hy  addition  or  sithtraction  uje  can  form  a/n  equa- 
tion containing  only  the  other  unknown  quantity. 

Example.  4aj  +  3y  =  22';   5a;  -  7y  =  6. 

If  we  wish  to  eliminate  y  we  multiply  the  frst  equation  by  7, 
which  is  the  coefficient  of  ^  in  the  second,  and  the  second  equation 
by  3,  which  is  the  coefficient  of  y  in  the  first  equation.  Thus  we 
obtain 

28aj+21y  =  154;   15tB-21y=18. 

Then  by  addition, 

28a;  +  15a:  =  154 +18; 

that  is,  43a;  =172,  . 

172      . 
and,  OS  =  -j^  ^  *• 
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Then  put  this  value  of  a;  in  either  of  the  given  equations,  in 
the  first  for  example ;  thus, 

16  +  3y  =  22  ; 
therefore,  3y  =  6, 

and,  y  =  2. 

If  we  wish  to  solve  this  example  by  eliminating  x  we  multiply 
the  first  of  the  given  equations  by  5,  and  the  second  by  4 ;  thus, 

20a;-fl6y=110;   20a;-28y  =  24. 

Then  by  suhtractiorif 

20a;  +  15y  -  (20a:  -  28y)  =  110  -  24 ; 

thus,  43y  =  86, 

and,  y  =  2. 

180.  Second  method.  Express  one  of  the  unJenown  qucmtities 
in  terms  of  the  other  from  either  equation^  cmd  substitute  this  value 
in  the  other  equation. 

Thus,   taking  the   same   example,   we    have   from   the   first 

equation 

4aj  =  22-3y; 

,.  .^    ,.     A  22 -3y 

divide  by  4,  x  =  — j—^ ; 

substitute  this  value  of  x  in  the  second  equation  and  we  obtain 

5(22-3y)     ^      ' 

multiply  by  4,  5  (22  -  3y)  -  28y  =  24 ; 

that  is,  110-16y-28y  =  24; 

by  transposition,  43y  =  86, 

and,  y  =  2. 

Then  substitute  this  value  of  y  in  either  of  the  given  equations 
and  we  shall  obtain  a;  =  4. 

Or  thus;  from  the  first  equation  we  have 

3y  =  22-4a;; 

22 -4a; 
divide  by  3,  y = w—  ; 
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substitute  this  value  of  y  in  the  second  equation  and  we  obtain 


3 

multiply  by  3, 

15a;-7(22-4a)  =  18; 

that  is, 

15tB-154  +  28a;  =  18; 

that  is, 

43aj  =  172, 

and, 

x  =  A, 

Then  substitute  this  value  of  a?  in  either  of  the  given  equa- 
tions and  we  shall  obtain  t/  =  2, 

181.  Third  method,  JSxpreas  the  same  unknown  quantity  in 
terms  of  the  other  from  each  equation  and  equate  the  expressions 
thtcs  obtaindd. 

Thus,    taking   the    same    example,    from   the   first   equation 

X  =i  — 2 —  9  ^^^  from  the  second  equation  x  =  — ^— ^ ; 

clear  of  fractions,  5 (22  -  3y)  =  4  (6  +  7y) ; 

that  is,  110  -  15y  =  24  +  28y; 

by  transposition,  43y  =  86, 

and,  y  =  2. 

Hence,  as  before,  we  deduce  as  =  4, 

Or  thus;    from  the   first  equation,  we   obtain  y= — ^ — , 

and  from  the  second  equation  y= — ^—  ;   thus, 

22~4a;_5a;-6 
2r"'~7~' 

Hence  as  before  we  shall  obtain  as  =  4  and  then  deduce  y  =  2. 
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EXAMPLES   OP    SIMULTANEOUS   SIMPLE   EQUATIONS   WITH   TWO 

UNKNOWN  QUANTITIES. 

1.  a:  +  y=15,  x-t/  =  7, 

2.  3a;-2y  =  l,  3y-4aj  =  l. 

3.  3a;-5y=13,  2x  +  7f/  =  8l. 

4.  2a:+3y=43,  I0x-y  =  7. 

5.  5aj-7y=33,  llaj+ 12y=100. 

6.  3y-7a;  =  4,  2j/  +  5x  =  22, 

7.  Sly  +  20a;  =165,  77y- 30aj=295. 

8.  6a;  +  7y  =  43,  lla:  +  9y=69. 

9.  8aj-21y=33,  6a; +  35y  =  177. 

10.  lla;-10y  =  14,  5a;+7y  =  41. 

11.  16a;  +  17y  =  500,  17a;-3y  =  110. 

^"^^  g'^g"'^^'  2"4  =  ^^- 

1.1  3+J-9,  i'-g-^- 

^^'  2^3"^'  3^4"^- 

15.  -^ ^  =  8,  _^  +  _^=ll. 

-^  11a;  — 5y     3a; +  y  o       t?       i 

16.  — y^ j^,  8a;-5y  =  l. 

18.  4a;  +  8y  =  2-4,  10-2a;-6y  =  3-48. 

19.  a;=4y,  ^(2a;  + 7y)- 1  =|(2a;-6y+l). 


20. 


a.+  |(3a;-y-l)  =  l+|(y-l),  ^^4a;+3y)  =  ^  +  2, 
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21.    _2— +3  =  — g-.  8 ^=2+3- 

•.10~15"9~12     18'  3~12      15*10- 


23. 


4a!  -  3y-7  _  3«  _  2y  _  5 
~~5  10      15      6' 

y-1      IB     3y     y-«,«.y 
~3~'^2"20"    15    ■*'6'^10' 

2x     5y     3x  _y 

y">A   JZJi  i_J-2        '"-y-l 

•^2*-    7 23^"'  «  +  y~5- 

4  T 

3a; -2y  lly~10  _4a;-3y  +  g     45-a? 

^^-  3       "*■  8        "  7  5     ' 

,^     ix-2     .55aj  +  71y+l 
.^^ 3-  = 18 • 

en      cA        oo       -sea: --05       ^       2*6 +  '0057/ 

26.  2-4aj  +  -32^ ^g =  Sx  + ^^g — ^ ' 

•04y  +  -1  _  -07^  -  -1 
^3        "      ^6       ' 

27.  13a;+lly  =  4a,  12aj-6y  =  a. 

28.  !?.^+^  =  l,  ^-f^=l. 
35      y       '  X     y 

"^^^     a^b~  '  3a     66     3' 

30.     ax-\-h/  =  c,  mx-ny  =  d, 

qi         a^     ^    2/        9  ^-^y-i 

6  +  c     a  +  c  (a-o)c 

32.     -^+^^=.2a,  ^  =  1. 

a  +  6      a-0  4a6 
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XII.      SIMULTANEOUS     EQUATIONS     OF     THE     FIRST    DEGREE 
WITH   MORE   THAN    TWO   UNKNOWN    QUANTITIES. 

182.  If  there  be  three  simple  equations  and  three  unknown 
quantities,  deduce  from  two  of  the  equations  an  equation  con- 
taining only  two  of  the  unknown  quantities  by  the  rules  of  the 
preceding  Chapter ;  then  deduce  from  the  third  equation  and 
either  of  the  former  two,  another  equation  containing  the  same 
two  unknown  quantities;  and  from  the  two  equations  thus  ob- 
tained the  imknown  quantities  which  they  involve  may  be  found. 
The  third  quantity  may  be  found  by  substituting  the  above 
values  in  any  of  the  proposed  equations. 

Example,  suppose, 

2aj  +  3y  +  4»  =  16  (1), 

c 

3a;+2y-5»  =  8     (2),      ' 

5a;-6y  +  3«  =  6     (3). 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  equations  are  numbered  (1), 
(2),  and  (3),  and  this  numbering  is  continued  as  we  proceed  with 
the  solution. 

Multiply  (1)  by  3,  and  (2)  by  2;  thus, 

6x  +  9y  +  I2z  =  iSy 

6a;  +  4y-10«=16; 
by  subtraction, 

6y+22»=32.. (4). 

Multiply  (1)  by  5,  and  (3)  by  (2) ;  thus, 

10aj+16y  +  20«  =  80, 

10aj-12y  +  6«   =12; 
by  subtraction, 

27y  +  14«=68 (5). 

Multiply  (4)  by  27,  and  (5)  by  5  ;  thus, 
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135y  +  594«  =  864, 

135y+    70;2f  =  340; 
by  subtraction,  52iz  =  524, 

therefore,  «  =  1. 

Substitute  the  value  of ;?  in  (4)  ;  thus, 

5y+22  =  32; 
therefore,  y  =  2. 

Substitute  the  "Values  of  y  and  ;s  in  (1) ;  thus, 

2aj  +  6  +  4  =  16 ; 
therefore,  sc  =  3, 

Sometimes  it  is  convenient  to  use  the  following  rule :  from 
two  of  the  equations  express  the  values  of  two  of  the  unknown 
quantities  in  terms  of  the  third,  and  substitute  these  values  in 
the  third  equation;  hence  the  third  unknown  quantity  can  be 
found,  and  then  the  other  two. 

Example,  suppose 

3a;  +  4y-16«  =  0 (1), 

5a;-8y  +  10«  =  0 (2), 

2a;+6y+   7z  =  52 (3). 

Multiply  (1)  by  2,  and  add  to  (2) ;  thus 

llaj  —  22«  =  0  ;  therefore  x  =  2z, 

Multiply  (1)  by  5,  and  (2)  by  3,  and  subtract ;  thus 

5z 
44y  —  1 10«  =  0  ;  therefore  y  =  -h"  • 

Substitute  in  (3)  ;  thus 

4«+15«+7j?  =  52;  that  is  26«=52; 

5z 
therefore  «  =  2 ;  and  a;  =  2«  =  4,  y  =  —  =  5. 

The  same  methods  may  be  applied  when  the  number  of  simple 
equations  and  of  unknown  quantities  exceeds  three. 
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EXAMPLES   OP  SIMULTANEOUS   EQUATIONS   OP  THE   FIBST   DEGREE 
WITH  MORE   THAN  TWO   UNKNOWN   QUANTITIES. 

1.  3a;+2y-4«  =  15,  5a;-3y  +  2«  =  28,  83/ +  4»  -  a;  =  24. 

2.  jK  +  y-»=l,     8aj  +  3y- 6«a=  1,     3«-4a;-y  =  l. 

3.  2a;-7y  +  4«  =  0,     3ii;-3y  +  «=0,     9aj  +  5y  +  3«  =  28. 

4.  4a;-3y  +  2«  =  9,     2a;  +  5y-3«  =  4,     5ic+6y-2«  =  18. 

5.  2a;  -  4y  +  9;^  =  28,     7x+3y-5z  =  3y     9aj+ 10y-ll«=  4. 
aj  _  2y  +  3«  =  6,     2x  +  3y-iz  =  20,     3a;  -  2y  +  5«  =  26. 

7.  4a;-3y  +  2«  =  40,     5a;  +  9y  -  7«  =  47,     9a;  +  8y  -  3»  =  97. 

8.  3a;  +  2y  +  »=23,     6a;  +  2y  +  4»  =  46,     10a;  +  52^  +  4«  =  7D. 

9.  5a;-6y  +  4«=15,     7a;  + 4y- 3«=  19,     2a;  +  y  +  6«=46. 

._^      1      f     *    1  "*1     ^    1      1      3  -V 
10.     -+-  =  1,   -  +  -  =  2,  -+--  =  -. 
a;y        -a;«  y     z      2 

-.1      2      1      3        3     2^114 

^11.     -  +  -=-, -2,     -+-  =  :5. 

X     y     z        z     y  X     z      0 

3__4^^1^38       l^     _1_     2^61     £^_^J_     4_  161 
^'     a;     5y     «       5  '     3a;     2y     «       6  '    5a;     2y     «       10   ' 

1^      3y-l_6«     a;     9 

y      fix  ^z      5 

3a;  + 1       z       1  _2z      y 
~7         T4"^6"2l'^"3' 

10a;  +  4y  —  5«  _  4a;  +  6y  —  3« 
5  "  9  ' 

1  Oa;  +  4y  -  5«  =  4a;  +  6y  -  3«  -  8, 

lOa;  +  4y - 5^;     4a;  +  6y -  3«  _  x  +  y-^z 
10  ^  3  4 


14. 
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15.      7aj-3y  =  l,  16.     Sw-2y  =  2, 

ll«-7t*  =  l,  5jc-7«  =  11, 

4«-7y=l,  2a;+3y  =  39, 

19a;-3t*  =  l.  4y  +  3«=41. 

17.     2aj-3y  +  2x?  =  13,  18.       7w--13»  =  87, 

4y+2«=14,  lOy-  3a;=ll, 

4w  -  2aj  =  30,  3w  +  14aj  =  57, 

5y  +  3w  =  32.  2a;-ll«=50. 

19.     7aj-2«  +  3w=17,  20.     3aj-43/  +  3»  + 3i;-6m  =  11, 

4y-2«+    v  =  ll,  3aj-5y  +  2«-4M  =  ll, 

53/-3aj-2w  =  8,  lOj^- 3«  +  3w- 2t?  =  2, 

4y~3w  +  2i?=9,  5z+iu-\-2v-2x  =  Z, 

3«+8tt  =  33.  6w-3t;  +  4aj-2y  =  6. 

21.  -4=1^  ^^l>  i-^r^- 

22.  ay  +  6aj  =  c,      caj  +  a»  =  ^      5«+C3/  =  a. 

23.  ?+-^  =  l,     t+^1.     i+i  =  l- 
X    y  y    z  z     X 

24.  aj-fy  +  «  =  0, 

(6  +  c)aj  +  (c  +  a)y  +  (a  +  &)«  =  0, 

5ca5  +  cay  +  a5«  =  1. 

25.  oaj  +  6y  +  c«  =  ^, 

26.  Qiyyz  =  a{yz-zx--xy)  =  h{zx-xy-yz)  =  c{xy-yz-zxy 

27.  a5  +  y  +  «  =  a+6  +  c, 

28.  x-ay  +  a^z-  a', 
x  —  hy+h'z=  h*y 

x^cy  +  (^z=c\ 

7 
T.  A.  • 
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XIIL      PROBLEMS  WHICH  LEAD  TO  SIMPLE  EQUATIONS  WITH 
MORE  THAN  ONE  UNKNOWN  QUANTITY. 

183.  "We  shall  now  give  some  examples  of  problems  which 
lead  to  simple  equations  with  more  than  one  unknown  quantity. 

A  and  B  engage  in  play ;  in  the  first  game  A  wins  as  much 
as  he  had  and  four  shillings  more,  and  finds  he  has  twice  as  much 
as  J9 ;  in  the  second  game  B  wins  half  as  much  as  he  had  at  first 
and  one  shilling  more,  and  then  it  appears  he  has  three  times 
as  much  as  A  ;  what  sum  had  each  at  first } 

Let  X  be  the  number  of  shillings  which  A  had,  and  y  the 
number  of  shillings  which  B  had ;  then  after  the  first  game  A 
has  2a;  +  4  shillings  and  B  has  y  -  re  —  4  shillings.  Thus  by  the 
question, 

2aj  +  4=2(y-aj-4)=2y-2aj-8; 

therefore,  2y  —  405  =  12  ; 

therefore,  y  —  2aj  =  6. 

Also  after  the  second  game  A  has  2a;  +  4  —  ^—  1  shHHngs,  and 
B  has  y  —  aj-4  +  l  +  l  shillings.     Thus  by  the  question, 

S^-a;-4  +  |+l  =  3(2aj  +  4-|-l)=6a;+12-^-3; 

therefore,       2y  -2a;  -  8  +  y  +  2  =  12aj  +  24-  3y-  6 ; 
therefore,  6y  - 1 4a;  =  24, 

and,  3y-7a;=12. 

And  fiom  the  former  equation, 

3y-6a;  =  18; 
hence  by  subtraction,  05  =  6  ; 

therefore,  y  =  18. 
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184.  A  sum  of  money  was  divided  equally  among  a  certain 
number  of  persona ;  had  there  been  three  more,  each  would  have 
received  one  shilling  less,  and  had  there  been  two  fewer,  each 
would  have  received  one  shilling  more  than  he  did :  required  the 
number  of  persons,  and  what  each  received.; 

Let  X  denote  the  number  of  persons,  y  the  number  of  shillings 

which  each  received,.    Then  xy  shillings  is  the  sum  divided;  thus 

by  the  question, 

{x  +  3)(y-l)  =  xy, 

and  also,  (05  —  2)  (y  + 1)  =  xy. 

The  first  equation  gives 

xy-^Sy  —  x—S  —  ocy ; 

thus,  3y  —  a;  =  3. 

The  second  equation  gives 

xy—2y-\-x  —  2  =  xy; 

thus,  .  .  aj-2y  =  2. 

By  addition,  3y'-x-\-x  —  2y  =  5; 

that  is,  y  —  5. 

Hence,  cc  =  23^  +  2  =  12. 

180.  What  fraction  is  that  which  becomes  equal  to  J  when 
its  numerator  is  increased  by  6,  and  equal  to  ^  when  its  denom- 
inator is  diminished  by  2  1 

Let  X  denote  the  numerator  and  y  the  denominator  of  the 
fractioh ;  then  by  the  question, 

iB+6     3 


and, 


y        4 
X  I 


y-2~2- 

Clear  the  first  equation  of  fractions  by  midtiplying  by  iy ; 

thus, 

4(aj+6)=33^; 

therefore,  3y  -  4aj  =  24, 

7—2 
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Clear  the  second  equation  of  fractions  bj  miiltipl3mig  hj 
2(y-2);  thus, 

therefore,  y  —  2a;  =  2, 

and,  3y  —  6a:  =  6. 

By  subtraction, 

3y-  4aj-(3y-  6a;)  =  24 -  6; 
that  is,  2a;  =  18, 

and,  x  =  d. 

Hence,  y  =  2  +  2a;  =  20. 

9 
Thus  the  required  fraction  is  •^, 


EXAMPLES   OF  PROBLEMS. 

1.  A  certain  fra<;tion  becomes  1  when  3  is  added  to  its  nu- 
merator, and  ^  when  2  is  added  to  its  denominator.  What  fr^iction 
is  it) 

2.  A  and  B  together  possess  £570.  If  A^s  money  were  three 
times  what  it  really  is,  and  £*s  five  times  what  it  really  is,  the 
sum  would  be  £2350.     What  is  the  money  of  each  1 

3.  J£  the  numerator  of  a  certain  fraction  is  increased  by  one 
the  value  of  the  fraction  becomes  ^ ;  if  the  denominator  is  in- 
creased by  one  the  value  of  the  fra<;tion  becomes  \.  What  is  the 
fraction? 

4.  Find  two  numbers  such  that  if  the  first  be  added  to  four 
times  the  second,  the  sum  is  29 ;  and  if  the  second  be  added  to 
six  times  the  first  the  sum  is  36. 

5.  If  A* a  money  were  increased  by  36«.  he  would  have  three 
times  as  much  as  B ;  but  if  ^'s  money  were  diminished  by  58,  he 
would  have  half  as  much  as  A.     Find  the  sum  possessed  by  each. 

6.  A  and  B  lay  a  wager  of  10«.;  if  A  loses  he  will  have 
twenty-five  shillings  less  than  twice  as  much  as  B  will  then  have  j 
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but  if  B  loses  he  will  have  five-seventeenths  of  what  A  will  then 
have :  find  how  much  money  each  of  them  has. 

7-  Find  two  numbers,  such  that  twice  the  first  plus  the 
second  is  equal  to  17,  and  twice  the  second  plus  the  first  is 
equal  to  19. 

^^  8.  Find  two  numbers,  such  that  one-half  the  first  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  second  together  may  be  equal  to  the  excess  of  three 
times  the  first  over  the  second,  and  this  excess  equal  to  1 1. 

9.  For  ^YQ  guineas  can  be  obtained  either  32  pounds  of  tea 
and  15  pounds  of  coffee,  or  36  pounds  of  tea  and  9  pounds  of 
coffee :  find  the  price  of  a  pound  of  each. 

10.  Determine  three  numbers  such  that  their  sum  is  9  ;  the 
sum  of  the  first,  twice  the  second,  and  three  times  the  third,  22 ; 
and  the  sum  of  the  first,  four  times  the  second,  and  nine  times  the 
third,  58. 

11.  A  pound  of  tea  and  three  pounds  of  sugar  cost  six  shil- 
lings, but  if  sugar  were  to  rise  50  per  cent,  and  tea  10  per  cent, 
they  would  cost  7  shillings.     Find  the  price  of  tea  and  sugar. 

12.  A  person  has  £2550  to  invest.  The  three  per  cent,  con- 
sols are  at  81,  and  certain  guaranteed  railway  shares  which  pay 
a  half-yearly  dividend  of  10«.  on  each  original  share  of  £25  are  at 
£24.  Find  how  many  shares  he  must  buy  that  he  may  obtain 
the  same  income  from  the  railway  shares  as  from  the  rest  of  his 
money  invested  in  the  consols. 

13.  A  person  possesses  a  certain  capital  which  is  invested  at 
a  certain  rate  per  cent.  A  second  person  has  £1000  more  capital 
than  the  first  person  and  invests  it  at  one  per  cent,  more ;  thus 
his  income  exceeds  that  of  the  first  person  by  £80.  A  third 
person  has  £1500  more  capital  than  the  first  and  invests  it  at  two 
per  cent,  more ;  thus  his  income  exceeds  that  of  the  first  person 
by  £150.  Find  the  capital  of  each  person  and  the  rate  at  which 
it  is  invested. 

14.  A  sum  of  money  is  divided  equally  among  a  certain  num- 
ber of  persons;   if  there  had  been  four  more  each  would  have 
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received  a  sliilling  less  than  lie  did ;  if  there  had  been  five  fewer 
each  would  have  received  two  shillings  more  than  he  did :  find  the 
number  of  persons  and  what  each  received. 

15.  Two  plugs  are  opened  in  the  bottom  of  a  cistern  con* 
taining  192  gallons  of  water,;  after  three  hours  one  of  the  plugs 
becomes*  stopped,  and  the  cistern  is  emptied  by  the  other-  in 
eleven  more  hours ;  h^.  six  hours  pccurred  before  the  stoppage,  it 
would  have  required  only  six  hours  more  to  empty  the  cistern. 
How  many  gallons  will  each  plug  hole  discharge  in  an  hour,  sup^ 
posing  the  discharge  uniform  ? 

16.  A  pei'son  after  paying  a  poor-rate  and  also  the  income- 
tax  of  7d.  in  the  pound,  has  £486  remaining ;  the  poor-rate 
amounts  to  £22.  lOs,  more  than  the  income-tax  :  find  the  original 
income  and  the  number  of  pence  per  pound  in  the  poor-rate. 

17.  A  certain  number  of  persons  were  divided  into  three 
classes,  such  that  the  majority  of  the  first  and  second  together 
over  the  third  was  10  less  than  four  times  the  majority  of  the 
second  and  third  together  over  the  first ;  but  if  the  first  had  30 
more,  and  the  second  and  third  together  29  less,  the  first  would 
have  outnumbered  the  last  two  by  one.  Find  the  number  in  each 
class  when  the  whole  number  was  34  more  than  eight  times  the 
majority  of  the  third  over  the  second. 

18.  A  farmer  would  spend  all  his  money  by  buying  4  oxen 
and  32  lambs ;  instead  of  doing  this  he  bought  the  same  number 
of  oxen  and  half  as  many  lambs,  and  had  a  surplus  of  £9  after 
paying  for  them  and  for  their  conveyance  by  railway  at  an  average 
cost  of  six  shillings  per  head.  Each  ox  cost  as  many  pounds  as 
its  carriage  by  railway  was  shillings,  and  the  lambs  altogether  cost 
three  times  as  many  pounds  as  the  carriage  of  each  was  shillings. 
How  much  money  had  the  &rmer  to  begin  with  ? 

19.  A  and  B  play  at  bowls,  and  A  bets  B  three  shillings  to 
two  upon  every  game ;  after  a  certain  number  of  games  it  appears 
that  A  has  won  three  shillings ;  but  if  A  had  bet  five  shillings  to 
two  and  lost  one  game  more  out  of  the  same  number,  he  would 
haveloBt  thirty  shillings.     How  many  games  did  eiach  win  1 
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20.  Five  persons,  A,  B,  C,  B,  E  play  at  cards ;  after  A  Has 
won  half  of  -5's  money,  B  one-third  of  C's,  G  one-fourth  of  2)'s, 
D  one-sixth  of  j^'s,  they  have  each  £\.  10«.  Find  how  much 
each  had  to  begin  with. 

21.  If  there  were  no  accidents  it  would  take  half  as  long  to 
travel  the  distance  firom  -4  to  J?  by  railroad  as  by  coach;  but 
three  hours  being  allowed  for  accidental  stoppages  by  the  former, 
the  coach  will  travel  the  distance  all  but  fifteen  miles  in  the 
same  time ;  if  the  distance  were  two-thirds  as  great  as  it  is,  and 
the  same  time  allowed  for  railway  stoppages,  the  coach  would 
take  exactly  the  same  time  :  required  the  distance. 

22.  A  and  B  are  set  to  a  piece  of  work  which  they  can 
finish  in  thirty  days  working  together,  and  for  which  they  are 
to  receive  £1,  10«.  When  the  work  is  half  finished  A  intermits 
working  eight  days  and  B  four  days,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
work  occupies  five  and  a  half  days  more  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  done.     How  much  ought  A  and  B  respectively  to  receive  % 

23.  A  and  B  run  a  mile.  First  A  gives  P  a  start  of  44 
yards  and  beats  him  by  51  seconds;  at  the  second  heat  A  gives 
B  a  start  of  1  minute  15  seconds,  and  is  beaten  by  88  yards. 
Find  the  times  in  which  A  and  B  can  run  a  mile  sepcurately. 

24.  A  and  B  start  together  from  the  foot  of  a  mountain  to 
go  to  the  summit.  A  would  reach  the  summit  half  an  hour 
before  B,  but  missing  his  way  goes  a  mile  and  back  again  need- 
lessly, during  which  he  walks  at  twice  his  former  pace,  and  reaches 
the  top  six  minutes  before  -5..  G  starts  twenty  minutes  after 
^  and  B  and  walking  at  the  rate  of  two  and  one-seventh  miles  per 
hour,  arrives  at  the  summit  ten  minutes  after  B.  Find  the  rates 
of  walking  of  A  and  J9,  and  the  distance  fxGm  the  foot  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain. 

25.  A  railway  train  after  travelling  for  one  hour  meets  with 
/an  accident  which  delays  it  one  hour,  after  which  it  proceeds  at 

three-fifths  of  its  former  rate,  and  arrives  at  the  terminus  three 
hours  behind  time ;  had  the  accident  occurred  5Q  miles  further  on^ 
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the  train  would  have  arrived  1  hour  20  minutes  sooner.  Beqidred 
the  length  of  the  line,  and  the  original  rate  of  the  train. 

26.  -4,  B,  and  G  sit  down  to  play,  every  one  with  a  certain 
niunber  of  shillings.  A  loses  to  B  and  to  (7  as  many  shillings  as 
each  of  them  has.  Next  B  loses  to  A  and  to  (7  as  many  as  each  of 
them  now  has.  Lastly  G  loses  to  A  and  to  i?  as  many  as  each 
of  them  now  has.  After  all  every  one  of  them  has  sixteen  shillings. 
How  much  had  each  originally  1 

27.  Two  persons  A  and  B  could  finish  a  work  in  m  days; 
they  worked  together  n  days  when  A  was  called  off  and  B  finished 
it  in  p  days.     In  what  time  could  each  do  it  % 

28.  A  railway  train  running  from  London  to  Cambridge 
meets  on  the  way  with  an  accident,  which  causes  it  to  diminish 

its  speed  to  -  th  of  what  it  was  before,  and  it  is  in  consequence 

a  hours  late.  If  the  accident  had  happened  h  miles  nearer  Cam- 
bridge, the  train  would  have  been  c  hours  late.  Find  the  rate  of 
the  train  before  the  accident  occurred. 

29.  The  fore-wheel  of  a  carriage  makes  six  revolutions  more 
than  the  hind-wheel  in  going  120  yards;  if  the  circumference  of 
the  fore-wheel  be  increased  by  one-fourth  of  its  present  size,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  hind-wheel  by  one-fifth  of  its  present 
size,  the  six  will  be  changed  to  four.  Required  the  circumference 
of  each  wheel. 

30.  There  is  a  number  consisting  of  two  digits;  the  number 
is  equal  to  three  times  the  sum  of  its  digits,  and  if  45  be  added  to 
the  number  the  digits  interchange  their  places :  find  the  number. 

31.  There  is  a  number  consisting  of  two  digits ;  the  number 
is  equal  to  seven  times  the  sum  of  its  digits,  and  if  27  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  number  the  digits  interchange  their  places :  find 
the  number. 

32.  A  person  proposes  to  travel  from  A  to  B,  either  direct 
by  coach,  or  by  rail  to  (7,  and  thence  by  another  train  to  B,  The 
trains  travel  three  times  as  fast  as  the  coach,  and  should  there  be 
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no  delay,  the  person  starting  at  the  same  hour  could  get  to  B 
20  minutes  earlier  by  coach  than  by  train.  But  should  the  train 
be  late  at  (7,  he  would  have  to  wait  there  for  a  train  as  long  as 
it  would  take  to  travel  from  G  to  B,  and  his  journey  would  in 
that  case  take  twice  as  long  as  by  coach.  Should  the  coach  how- 
ever  be  delayed  an  hour  on  the  way,  and  the  train  be  in  time  at 
C,  he  would  get  by  rail  to  B  and  half  way  back  to  C,  while  he 
would  be  going  by  coach  to  B,  The  length  of  the  whole  circuit 
ABC  A  is  76§  miles.    Required  the  rate  at  which  the  coach  travels. 

33.  A  offers  to  run  three  times  round  a  course  while  B  runs 
twice  round,  but  A  xnAj  gets  150  yards  of  his  third  round 
finished  when  B  wins.  A  then  offers  to  run  four  times  round 
for  ^'s  thrice,  and  now  quickens  his  pace  so  that  he  runs  4  yards 
in  the  time  he  formerly  ran  3  yards.  B  also  quickens  his  so  that 
he  runs  9  yards  in  the  time  he  formerly  ran  8  yards,  but  in  the 
second  round  falls  off  to  his  original  pace  in  the  first  race,  and  in 
the  third  round  only  goes  9  yards  for  10  he  went  in  the  first  race, 
and  accordingly  this  time  A  wins  by  180  yards.  Determiiie  the 
length  of  the  course. 

34.  A  man  starts  p  hours  before  a  coach,  and  both  travel  uni- 
formly; the  latter  passes  the  former  after  a  certain  number  of 
hotirs.  From  thia  point  the  coach  increases  its  speed  to  six-fifths 
of  its  former  rate,  while  the  man  increases  his  to  five-fourths  of  his 
former  rate,  and  they  continue  at  these  increased  rates  for  q  hours 
longer  than  it  took  the  coach  to  overtake  the  man.  They  are  then 
92  miles  apart;  but  had  they  continued  for  the  same  length 
of  time  at  their  original  rates  they  would  have  been  only  80 
miles  apart.  Shew  that  the  original  rate  of  the  coach  is  twice 
that  of  the  man.  Also  if  j»  -»-  g  =  1 6,  shew  that  the  original  rate 
of  the  coach  was  10  miles  per  hour^  and  that  of  the  man  5  miles 
per  hour. 
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XIV.    DISCUSSION   OF   SOME  PKOBLEMS  WHICH 
LEAD  TO  SIMPLE  EQUATIONS. 

186.  *We  propose  now  to  solve  some  problems  wMch  lead  to 
Simple  Equations,  and  to  examine  certain  peculiarities  which 
present  themselves  in  the  solutions.  We  begin  with  the  following 
problem :  What  number  must  be  added  to  a  number  a  in  order 
that  the  sum  may  be  6 1     Let  x  denote  this  number  ;  then, 

a+x—h ; 

therefore,  a?  =  6  -  a. 

This  formula  gives  the  value  of  x  corresponding  to  any  as- 
signed values  of  a  and  6.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  =  12  and 
6  =  25,  we  have  a;  =  25  — 12  =  13.  But  suppose  that  a  =  30  and 
6  =  24  ;  then  a;  =  24  —  30  =  —  6,  and  we  naturally  ask  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  negative  result  1  If  we  recur  to  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  probJem  we  see  that  it  now  reads  thus :  What 
number  must  be  added  to  30  in  order  that  the  sum  may  be  24 1 
It  is  obvious  then,  that  if  the  word  added  and  the  word  sum  are 
to  retain  their  arithmetical  meanings,  the  proposed  problem  is 
impossible.  But  we  see  at  the  same  time  that  the  following 
problem  can  be  solved:  What  number  must  be  taken  from  30 
in  order  that  the  difference  may  be  24  ?  and  6  is  the  answer  to 
this  question.  And  the  second  enunciation  differs  from  the  first 
in  these  respects ;  the  words  added  to  are  replaced  by  taken  from^ 
and  the  word  8fwm,  by  difference, 

187.  Thus  we  may  say  that,  in  this  example,  the  negative 
result  indicates  that  the  problem  in  a  strictly  Arithmetical  sense 
is  impossible ;  but  that  a  new  problem  can  be  formed  by  appro- 
priate changes  in  the  original  enunciation  to  which  the  absolute 
value  of  the  negative  result  will  be  the  correct  answer, 

188.  This  indicates  the  convenience  of  using  the  word  add 
in  Algebra  in  a  more  extensive  sense  than  it  has  in  Arithmetic. 
Let  X  denote  a  quantity  which  is  to  be  added  algebrakally  to  a ; 
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then  £he  Algebraical  Bum  ia  a+x,  whether  x  itself  be  positive  ot 
negative.  Thus  the  equation  a  +  x  =  b  will  be  possible  algebraically 
whether  a  be  greater  or  less  than  b, 

"We  proceed  to  another  problem. 

189.  -4's  age  is  a  years,  and  -B's  age  is  h  years ;  when  will  A 
be  twice  as  old  oa  £1  Supposed  the  required  epoch  to  be  a;  years 
iix>m  the  present  time ;  then  by  the  question, 

a  +  x  =  2{b+x); 
hence,  x  =  a-2b. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  a  =  40  and  5  =  15,  then  aj=  10.  But 
suppose  a  =  35  and  6  =  20,  then  x  =  —  5;  here,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding problem,  we  are  led  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the 
negative  result.  Now  with  the  assigned  values  of  a  and  6  the 
equation  which  we  have  to  solve  becomes 

35  +  aj  =  40  +  2aj, 

and  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  strictiy  arithmetical  meaning  is  to  be 
given  to  the  symbols  x  and  +,  this  equation  is  impossible,  for  40  is 
greater  than  35,  and  2x  is  greater  than  x,  so  that  the  two  members 
cannot  be  equal.  But  let  us  change  the  enunciation  to  the  fol- 
lowing :  -4's  age  is  35  years,  and  £*a  age  is  20  years,  when  was  A 
twice  as  old  as  ^  ?  Ijet  the  required  epoch  be  x  years  from  the 
present  time,  then  by  the  question, 

35 -iB  =  2(20-aj)  =  40 -2a;; 

thus,  x  =  5. 

Here  again  we  may  say  the  negative  result  indicates  that  the 
problem  in  a  strictiy  Arithmetical  sense  is  impossible,  but  that  a 
new  problem  can  be  formed  by  appropriate  changes  in  the  original 
enunciation,  to  which  the  absolute  value  of  the  negative  result 
will  be  the  correct  answer. 

We  may  observe  that  the  equation  corresponding  to  the  new 
enunciation  may  be  obtained  from  the  original  equation  by  chang- 
ing X  into  —  X. 

190.  Suppose  that  the  problem  had  been  originally  enun- 
ciated thus:  Aa  age  is  a  years,  and  ^s  age  is  6  years;  find  the 
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epoclL  at  whiclL  -4*s  age  is  twice  that  of  B.  These  words  do  not 
intimate  whether  the  required  epoch  is  before  or  after  the  present 
date.  If  we  suppose  it  after  we  obtain,  as  in  Art.  189,  for  the 
required  number  of  years  a;  =  a  —  26.  If  we  suppose  the  required 
epoch  to  be  a5  years  before  the  present  date  we  obtain  x  =  2b-a. 
If  2b  is  less  than  a,  the  first  supposition  is  correct,  and  leads  to 
an  arithmetical  value  for  x;  the  second  supposition  is  incorrect, 
and  leads  to  a  negative  value  for  ijs.  If  26  is  greater  than  a,  the 
second  supposition  is  correct,  and  leads  to  an  arithmetical  value 
for  x;  the  first  supposition  is  incorrect  and  leads  to  a  negative 
value  for  x.  Here  we  may  say  then  that  a  negative  result  indi- 
cates that  we  made  the  wrong  choice  out  of  two  possible  supposi- 
tions which  the  problem  allowed.  But  it  is  important  to  notice, 
that  when  we  discover  that  we  have  made  the  wrong  choice,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  go  through  the  whole  investigation  again,  for  we 
can  make  use  of  the  result  obtained  on  the  wrong  supposition. 
We  have  only  to  take  the  absolute  value  of  the  negative  result 
and  place  the  epoch  before  the  present  date  if  we  had  supposed 
it  after,  and  after  the  present  date  if  we  had  supposed  it  before. 

191.  One  other  case  may  be  noticed.  Suppose  the  enuncia- 
tion to  be  like  that  in  the  latter  part  of  Art.  189;  J's  age  is  a 
years,  and  £'s  age  is  b  years,  when  was  A  twice  as  old  as  -5? 
Let  X  denote  the  required  number  of  years;  then 

a  — 05=  2(6  —  05), 

hence,  x=2b  —  a, 

Now  let  us  verify  this  solution.  Put  this  value  for  x]  then 
a  —  x  becomes  a  —  (26  —  a),  that  is,  2a  —  26 ;  and  2  (6  -  05)  becomes 
2  (6 -26  + a),  that  is,  2a -2b.  If  6  is  less  than  a,  these  results 
are  positive,  and  there  is  no  Arithmetical  difficulty.  But  if  6  is 
greater  than  a,  although  the  two  members  are  algebraically  equal, 
yet  since  they  are  both  negative  quantities,  we  cannot  say  that  we 
have  arithmetically  verified  the  solution.  And  when  we  recur 
to  the  problem  we  see  that  it  is  impossible  if  a  is  less  than  6; 
because  if  at  a  given  date  -4's  age  is  less  than  jB*s,  then  -4's  age 
never  was  twice  ^'s  and  never  will  be.     Or  without  proceeding  to 
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verify  the  result^  we  may  observe  that  if  6  is  greater  than  a,  then 
X  is  also  greater  than  a,  which  is  inadmissible.  Thus  it  appears 
that  a  problem  may  be  really  absurd,  and  yet  the  result  may  not 
immediately  present  any  difficulty,  though  when  we  proceed  to 
examine  or  verify  this  result  we  may  discover  an  intimation  of  the 
absurdity 

192.  The  equation  a  +  a?  =  2  (5+ a?)  may  be  considered  as  the 
symbolical  expression  of  the  following  verbal  enunciation:  Sup- 
pose a  and  6  to  be  two  quantities,  what  quantity  must  be  added 
to  each  so  that  the  first  sum  may  be  twice  the  second  1  Here  the 
words  quantity,  9wm,  and  added  may  all  be  understood  in  Alge- 
braical senses,  so  that  05,  «,  and  h  may  be  positive  or  negative. 
This  Algebraical  statement  includes  among  its  admissible  senses 
the  Arithmetical  question  about  the  ages  of  A  and  B.  It  appears 
then  that  when  we  translate  a  problem  into  an  equation,  the  same 
equation  may  be  the  symbolical  expression  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive problem  than  that  from  which  it  was  obtained. 

We  will  now  examine  another  problem. 

193.  A  and  B  travel  in  the  same  direction  at  the  rate  of  a 
and  b  miles  respectively  per  hour.  A  arrives  at  a  certain  place  P 
at  a  certain  time,  and  at  the  end  of  n  hours  from  that  time  B 
arrives  at  a  certain  place  Q,     Find  when  A  and  B  meet. 

p  Q  R 

Let  c  denote  the  distance  FQ;  suppose  A  and  B  to  travel  in 
the  direction  from  F  towards  Q,  and  to  meet  at  B  at  the  end  of  x 
hours  from  the  time  when  A  was  at  P ;  then  since  A  travels  at  the 
rate  of  a  miles  per  hour,  the  distance  FB  is  ax  miles.  Also  B 
goes  over  the  distance  QB  in  as-n  hours,  so  that  QB  is  6(a5  — n) 
miles.     And  FB  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  FQ  and  QB;  thus, 

aa5«c  +  6(a5  —  w)  =  c  +  6a?— 6nj 

therefore,  x  = v-«  "' 

a  —  0 

"We  shall  now  examine  this  result  on  different  suppositions  as 
to  the  values  of  the  given  quantities. 
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I.  Suppose  a  greater  than  5,  and  o  greater  than  In]  then  the 
value  of  X  is  positive,  and  the  travellers  wiU  meet,  as  we  have 
supposed,  after  A  arrives  at  P.  For  when  -4  is  at  P,  the  space 
which  B  has  to  travel  before  he  reaches  Q  iahn  miles,  and  since  hn 
is  less  than  c,  it  follows  that  when  J[  is  at  P  he  is  behind  B ; 
and  A  travels  more  rapidly  than  £,  since  a  is  greater  than  6. 
Hence  A  must  at  the  end  of  some  time  overtake  A 

The  distance  P7?  =  oo:  =  ^^^^^V^ .     Thus, 

a  —  o 

a—.o  a  —  o  a  —  o  a  —  o 

Now  if  c  be  greater  than  an,  this  expression  is  a  positive  quantity, 
so  that  R  falls,  as  we  have  supposed,  beyond  Q;  we  see  that  this 
must  be  the  case,  for  since  c  is  greater,  than  an,  it  will  take  A 
more  than  n  hours  to  go  from  P  to  Q,  so  that  he  cannot  overtake 
B  until  after  passing  Q,  If,  however,  c  be  less  than  an,  the  ex- 
pression for  QR  is  a  negative  quantity,  and  this  leads  us  to  sup 
pose  that  some  modification  is  required  in  our  view  of  the  problem. 
In  fact  A  now  takes  less  than  n  hours  to  go  from  F  to  Q,  so  that 
he  will  overtake  B  be/ore  arriving  at  Q,  Hence  the  figure  should 
now  stand  thus: 

P  R  Q 

And  now,  since  FR  =  FQ  —  RQ,  the  equation  for  determining 
X  would  naturally  be  written 

aa:=  c  —  b(n  —  oc)  =  e  —  bn-hbx. 

This,  however,  we  see  is  really  the  same  equation  as  before. 

Again,  if  c  be  eqital  to  an  the  value  of  RQ  is  zero.  Thus 
R  now  coincides  with  Q;  and 

e  —  bn     an  —  bn 

X  = -  = =—  =  n. 

a—o        a—o 

Hence  A  and  B  meet  at  Q  at  the  end  of  n  hours  after  A  was 
at  P. 

II.  Kext  suppose  that  a  is  greater  than  5,  and  c  less  than 
Im*     The  value  of  a;  is  now  negative,   and  we  may  conjecture 
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£rom  wliat  we  liave  Htherto  observed  respecting  negative  qnanti- 

/•  —  hn 

ties  tiiat  A  and  B  instead  of  meeting  r  liours  after  A  was 

a—b 

j^ - 

at  -P,  will  now  really  have  met j-  hours  be/are  A  was  at  F, 

And  in  fact,  since  <?  is  less  than  hn  it  follows  that  B  was  behind  A 

when  A  was  at  /*,  so  that  A  must  have  passed  B  before  arriving 

at  -P.     Hence  the  correct  solution  of  the  problem  would  now  be 

as  follows : 

R p Q 

Suppose  that  A  and  B  meet  x  hours  he/ore  A  arrives  at  F ;  let 
B  be  the  point  where  they  meet.  Then  BF  =  (xx,  and  BQ  =  b{x  +  n), 
A}soBF  =  BQ-FQ;  thus, 

ax  =  b  (x  +  n)  —  c; 
therefore,  x  = j- . 

III.  Xext  suppose  that  a  is  less  than  h,  and  c  greater  than 
hn.  In  this  case  also  the  expression  originally  obtained  for  x  is 
Tiegative,  and  we  shall  accordingly  find  that  A  and  B  met  before 
A  was  at  -P.  For  B  now  travels  more  rapidly  than  A,  and  is 
be/ore  A  when  il  is  at  P ;  so  that  B  must  have  passed  A  before  A 
was  at  F,     The  result  now  is,  as  in  the  second  case,  that  A  and  B 

met  -r= hours  before  A  was  at  F, 

TV.  Last  suppose  that  a  is  less  than  h,  and  e  less  than  5w. 
Here  the  expression  originally  obtained  for  a;  is  a  posiUve  quantity, 

for  it  may  be  written  thus,  -7 .     Now  B  travels  more  rapidly 

than  A  and  is  behind  A  when  ^  is  at  P ;  thus  B  must  at  some 
time  overtake  A.  If  we  suppose  A  and  B  to  meet  after  Ais&t  Q, 
the  figure  will  stand  thuLS  : 

p  Q  R  . 

Here  we  should  naturally  write  the  equation  thus, 

a3(  =  Q  +  b{x—n)  =  c  +  bx-bn, 
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If  we  suppose  A  and  B  to  meet  he/ore  ^  is  at  ^,  tlie  figure 

will  stand  thus : 

p R g 

Here  we  should  naturally  write  the  equation  thus, 

ax^e—b  (n—x)  =c  — 6n  +  6a:. 

In  the  two  cases  we  have,  however,  really  the  same  equation, 

and  we  obtain  x  =  ^ • 

o  —  a 

194.  The  preceding  problem  may  be  variously  modified;  for 
instance,  instead  of  supposing  that  A  and  B  travel  in  the  same 
direction,  we  may  suppose  that  A  travels  as  before,  but  that  B 
travels  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  this  case,  if  we  suppose,  as 
before,  that  A  and  B  meet  x  hours  after  A  arrived  at  F,  we  shall 

find  that  x  = 7- .    Thus  the  time  of  meeting  will  necessarily 

a-\-o 

be  after  A  leaves  F,  and  the  travellers  meet  at  some  point  to  the 

right  of  F.     The  student  should  notice  that  the  value  of  a;  in  the 

present  case  coincides  with  the  result  obtained  by  writing  —  b  for 

b  in  the  original  value  of  a;  in  Art.  193. 

195.  Or  instead  of  supposing  that  the  arrival  of  ^  at  © 

occurs  n  hours  after  the  arrival  of  A  at  F,  we  may  suppose  it  to 

occur  n  hours  before ;  and  we  suppose  A  and  B  to  travel  in  the 

same  direction.      In  this  case  if  x  have  the  same  meaning  as 

c  4"  bn 
before,  we  shall  find  that  x  = 7-  •     This  is  a  posUwe  quantity 

if  a  is  greater  than  b,  and  the  travellers  then  really  meet  after  the 

arrival  of  A  at  F.     If,  however,  a  is  less  than  6,  the  value  of  a;  is 

a  negative  quantity;  this  suggests  that  the  travellers  now  meet 

c  "h  bfh 

-7 hours  before  the  arrival  of  A  at  P,  and  on  examination  this 

o  —  a  •'  ' 

will  be  found  correct.    The  student  should  notice  that  the  value  of 

»  in  the  present  case  coincides  with  the  result  obtained  by  writing 

—  71  for  71  in  the  original  value  of  x  in  Art.  193, 
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196.  Again,  let  us  suppose  tliat  A  and  B  travel  in  opposite 
directions,  and  that  the  arrival  of  ^  at  P  occurs  n  hours  before 
that-  of  ^  at  Q  j  and  suppose  the  positions  of  P  and  Q  in  the 
former  figures  to  be  interchanged,  so  that  now  A  reaches  Q  before 
he  reaches  P,  and  B  reaches  P  before  he  reaches  Q.     11  x  have 

the  same  meaning  as  before,  we  shall  now  find  that  x  = j-  • 

°  '  a  +  6 

If  then  hn  is  greater  than  c,  the  value  of  as  is  a  positive  quantity, 

and  the  travellers  meet,  as  we  have  supposed,  after  the  arrival  of 

^  at  P.     If  however  hn  is  less  than  c,  the  value  of  as  is  a  negcUive 

quantity,  alid  it  will  be  found  that  the  travellers  meet  r- 

hours  he/ore  the  arrival  of  A  at  P,  The  student  should  notice 
that  the  value  of  a;  in  the  present  case  coincides  with  the  result 
obtained  by  writing  —c  for  c  in  the  value  of  a;  in  Art.  194; 
it  also  coincides  with  the  result  obtained  by  writing  -  6  for  6,  and 
—  c  for  c  in  the  original  value  of  a:  in  Art.  193. 

197.  From  a  consideration  of  the  problems  discussed  in  the 
present  Chapter,  and  of  similar  problems,  the  student  will  acquire 
confidence  and  accuracy  in  dealing  with  negative  quantities.  We 
will  lay  down  some  general  principles  which  have  been  illustrated 
in  the  preceding  Arlcles,  and  the  truth  of  which  the  student  will 
find  confirmed  as  he  advances  in  the  subject. 

(1)  A  negative  result  may  arise  from  the  fisict  that  the 
enunciation  of  a  problem  involves  a  condition  which  cannot  be 
satisfied ;  in  this  case  we  may  attribute  to  the  unknown  quantity 
a  quality  directly  opposite  to  that  which  had  been  attributed  to  it, 
and  may  thus  form  a  possible  problem  analogous  to  that  which 
involved  the  impossibility. 

(2)  A  negative  result  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  a  wrong 
supposition  respecting  the  qtiality  of  some  quantity  was  made 
when  the  problem  was  translated  from  words  into  Algebraical 
symbols;  in  this  case  we  may  correct  our  supposition  by  attri- 
buting the  opposite  quality  to  such  quantity,  and  thus  obtain 
a  positive  result. 

(3)  When  we  wish  to  alter  the  suppositions  we  have  made 
T.  A.  8 
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respecting  the  qv>cdity  of  the  known  or  unknown  quantities  of  a 
problem,  and  to  attribute  an  opposite  quality  to  them,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  form  a  new  equation ;  it  is  sufficient  to  change  in'  the 
old  equation  the  sign  of  the  symbol  representing  each  quantity 
which  is  to  have  its  quality  changed. 

198.  We  do  not  assert  that  the  above  general  principles  have 
been  demonstrated ;  they  have  been  suggested  by  observation  of 
particular  examples,  and  are  left  to  the  student  to  be  verified  in 
the  same  manner.  Thus  when  a  negative  result  occurs  in  the 
solution  of  a  problem  the  student  should  endeavour  to  interpret 
that  result,  and  these  general  principles  will  serve  to  guide  him. 
When  a  problem  leads  to  a  negative  result,  and  he  wishes  to  form 
an  a^nalogous  problem  that  shall  lead  to  the  corresponding  positive 
result,  he  may  proceed  thus :  change  x  into  —  a;  in  the  equation 
that  has  'been  obtained,  and  then,  if  possible,  modify  the  verbal 
statement  of  the  problem,  so  as  to  make  it  coincident  with  the 
new  equation.  We  say,  if  possible,  because  in  some  cases  no  such 
verbal  modification  seems  attainable,  and  the  problem  may  then 
be  regarded  as  altogether  impossible. 

199.  We  will  now  leave  the  consideration  of  negative  quan- 
tities, and  examine  two  other  singularities  that  may  occur  in 
results. 

In  Art.  193  we  found  this  result,  x  = p.     Suppose  that 

a  —  o 

a  =  b,  then  the  denominator  m  the  value  of  a;  is  zero ;  thus,  denot- 

N' 
mg  the  numerator  by  i\r,  we  have  x=  — ,  and  we  may  ask  what  is 

the  meaning  .of  this  result.^  Since  A  and  B  now  travel  with 
equal  speed,  they  must  always  preserve  the  same  distance ;  so  that 
they  never  meet.  But  instead  of  supposing  that  a  is  exactly 
equal  to  b,  let  us  suppose  that  a  is  very  nearly  equal  to  b ;  then 

— — r  may  be  a  very  large  quantity,  since  if  a  -  6  is  very  small 
compared  with  J\r,  it  will  be  contained  a  large  number  of  times  in 

iV;  and  the  smaller  a-b  is,  the  larger  will  =-  be.     This  is 

^  a-6 
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abbreviated  into   the  phrase   "  7:    is  infinite,"  and  it  is  written 

iV       .      .  ■ 

thus,  —  =  00 .     But  the  student  must  remember  that  the  phrase 

is  ouIt/  an  abbreviation^  and  no  absolute  meaning  can  be  attached 
to  it. 

200.     The  student  should  examine  every  problem,  the  result 

N 
of  which  appears  under  the  form  -^ ,  and  endeavour  to  interpret 

that  result.  He  ma^  expect  to  find  in  such  a  case  that  the  pro- 
blem is  impossible,  but  that  by  suitable  modifications  a  new 
problem  can  be  formed  which  has  a  very  ffreat  nv/mber  for.  its 
result,  and  that  this  result  becomes  greater  the  more  closely  the 
new  problem  approaches  to  the  old  problem. 

2Dl.     Again,  let  us  suppose  that  in  Art.  193  we  have  a  =  b, 

a/nd  also  €  =  bn;   then  the  value  of  x  takes  the  form  ^.     On 

examining  the  problem  we  see  that,  in  consequence  of  the  sup- 
positions just  made,  A  and  B  are  together  at  F,  and  are  travelling 
with  equal  speed,  so  that  they  are  always  together.  The  question, 
when  are  A  and  B  together,  is  in  this  case  said  to  be  indeterminate^ 
since  it  does  not  admit  of  a  single  answer,  or  of  a  finite  nimiber  of 
answers. 

202.     ^he  student  should   also   examine  every  problem  in 
which  the  result  appears  under  the  form  q,  and  endeavour  to 

interpret  that  result.  In  some  cases  he  will  find,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample considered  above,  that  the  problem  is  not  restricted  to  a 
finite  number  of  solutions,  but  admits  of  as  many  as  he  pleases. 
We  do  not  assert  here,  or  in  Art.  200,  that  the  interpretation  of 

..NO 
the  singularities  -jr  and  ^  will  ahoaya  coincide  with  those  given 

in  the  simple  cases  we  have  considered;  the  student  must  there- 
fore consider  separately  each  distinct  class  of  examples  that  may 

occur. 

8—2 
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MISCELLANEOUS   EXAMPLES.      CHAPTER  XIV. 

1.  Simplify  the  expression 

Sa-[b+{2a-{b-c)}]+i  +  ^\. 

2.  Heduce  to  its  lowest  terms  the  expression 

6g*  +  lOa?"  +  gg*-  20a?  -  28 
'~3?  +  14a:»  +  22aj  +  21      ' 

3.  Knd  the  value  of  — i when  x  = r . 

0  a  a  —  o 

4.  Simplify  ^^^^^^^^c)'^  {b--c){b~a)'^  {e-^a){e-^by 

^  shewthat  i;<""5^^-'^^,-^^:^ry'ji=^ 

c"*  (a  -  6)  (a  -  c?)  +  a""  (6  -  c)  (c  -  c?)      a  -  c 
when  m=l,  or  2. 

6.  Beduce  to  its  simplest  form  ; 7t« — 75 r; — ; ri . 

^  (a  -  6)*  +  (6  -  cy  +  (c  -  a)' 

7.  If  a?y  +  y«  +  «a5  =  1,  shew  that 

X  y  z ^xyz 

l-a;''*"l-y''^l-«'-(l-«-)(l-y«)(l-«*)- 

8.  Solve  the  equation 

{x^2aY  +  {X'-2hf^2{x^a-h)\ 

9.  Solve  the  simultaneous  equations 

x  +  y  +  z=a  +  h  +  c, 
bx  +  cy  +  az  =  cx-hay'hbz  =  ah  +  bc  +  ca, 

10.     Find  the  least  common  multiple  of 

x^+6x'+  lla;  +  6,  a;"  +  7aj*+14a;  +  8, 

ic"  +  8x*+  19a;  + 12,   and  a'  +  90*  +  26a;  +  24. 
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XY.     ANOMALOUS  FORMS  WHICH  OCCUR  IN  THE 
SOLUTION  OF  SIMPLE   EQUATIONS. 

203.  We  have  in  the  preceding  Chapter  referred  to  the  forms 

iV       ,  0 

—  and  ^  which  may  occur  in  the  solution  of  an  equation  of  the 

first  degree.  We  shall  now  examine  the  meaning  of  these  fonns 
when  they  occur  in  the  solution  of  mnvltaneous  eqtiationa  of  the 
first  degrea    We  will  first  recall  the  results  already  obtained* 

204.  Every  equation  of  the  first  degree  with  one  unknown 
quantity  may  be  reduced  to  the  form  ax  =  b.     Now  from  this  we 

obtain  x  =  -.     If  a  =  0  the  value  of  x  takes  the  form  -^  ;  in  this 
a  0 

case  no  finite  value  of  x  can  satisfy  the  equation,  for  whatever 

finite  value  be  assigned  to  x,  since  ax  =  0,  we  have  6  =  6,  which  is 

impossible.     If  a  =  0  and  6  =  0,  the  value  of  x  takes  the  form  pr ; 

in  this  case  every  finite  value  of  x  may  be  said  to  satisfy  the 
equation,  since  whatever  finite  value  be  given  to  a;  we  have  0  =  0. 
If  5  =  0  and  a  is  not  =0,  then  of  course  07=0;  this  case  calls 
for  no  remark. 

205.  Suppose  now  we  have  two  equations  with  two  unknown 
quantities ;  let  them  be 

ax-k-hy  —  c  and  a'x  +  h'y  -  c. 

We  will  first  make  a  remark  on  the  notation  we  have  here 
adopted.  We  use  certain  letters  to  denote  the  known  quantities 
in  the  first  equation,  and  then  we  use  corresponding  letters  with 
accents  to  denote  corresponding  quantities  in  the  second  equation ; 
here  a  and  a  have  no  necessary  connexion  as  to  value,  although 
they  have  this  common  point,  namely,  that  each  is  a  coefficient 
of  a?,  one  in  the  first  equation  and  the  other  in  the  second  equa- 
tion.    Experience  will  establish  the  advantage  of  this  notation. 

Instead  of  accents  subscript  numbers  are  sometimes  used; 
thus  a^  and  a^  might  be  used  instead  of  a  and  a  respectively. 


A 
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By  solving  the  given  equations  vre  obtain 

_  b'c  —  he'  _  ac  —  ac 

I.  Suppose  that  Va,  —  6a'=  0  ;  then  the  values  of  x  and  y  take 

A  B 

the  forms  -^  and  ^  ;  we  should  therefore  recur  to  the  given  equa- 
tions to  discover  the  meaning  of  these  results.  From  the  relation 
h'a  —  ha=0  we  obtain  -  =s-=k  suppose ;  thus  a  =  ha  and  6'=  kh. 

By  substituting  these  values  of  a  and  h'  we  find  that  the  second 
of  the  given  equations  may  be  written  thus  : 

hax  +  khy  =  c', 

whence,  ax  +  hy  =  -r. 

c' 
Now  if  T  be  different  from  c,  the  last  equation  is  inconsistent 

with  the  first  of  the  given  equations,  because  ax  +  hy  cannot  be 

equal  to  two  different  quantities.     "We  may  therefore  conclude 

A  B 

that  the   appearance  of  the  results  under  the  forms  -r   and   -r 

indicates  that  the  given  equations  are  inconsistent,  and  therefore 
cannot  he  solved. 

II.  Next  suppose  that  Va  —  ha'  =  0,  so  that  -  =  t  j  and  also 

that  —  =  — ,  and  therefore  of  course  =  ^  •     I^^  ^^is  case  the  nu- 
c      a  0 

merators  iu  the  values  of  x  and  y  become  zero  as  well  as  the 

denominators,  so  that  the  values  of  x  and  y  take  the  form   - . 

Now  by  what  we  have  shewn  above,  the  second  of  the  given 
equations  may  be  written 

ax  +  oy  =  -jr' 
But  now  ,  =  c,  so  that  the  second  given  equation  is  only  a 
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repetition  of  the  first ;  we  have  thus  really  only  one  equation 
involving  two  unknown  quantities.  We  cannot  then  determine 
X  and  y,  because  we  can  find  as  many  values  as  we  please  which 
will  satisfy  one  equation  involving  two  unknown  quantities.  In 
this  case  we  say  that  the  given  equations  are  not  independent,  and 
that  the  values  of  x  and  y  are  indeterminate. 

206.     We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  none  of  the  quantities 
a,  b,  c,  a ,  b\  c   can  be  zero ;  and  thus  if  the  value  of  one  of  the 

unknown  quantities  takes  the  form  ^  or  ^  the  value  of  the  other 

takes  the  same  form.  But  if  some  of  the  above  quantities  are 
zero,  the  values  of  the  two  unknown  quantities  do  not  necessarily 
take  the  %ame  form.     For  example,  suppose  a  and  a!  to  be  zero ; 

then  the  value  of  x  takes  the  form  -x.  ,  and  the  value  of  y  takes 

the  form  ^  .     Now  in  this  case  the  given  equations  reduce  to 

hy  =  c,    and  Vy  =  c  ; 

these  lead  to 

c  c 

y  =  r,  and    y=   >. 


b' ^      6' 

c   ,  ,   .     c 


Thus  we  have  two  cases.     First,  if  -r  is  not  equal  to  •=-, 


the 


c  c 

two  equations  are  inconsistent.     Secondly,  if  f  is  equal  to  j-,  the 

two  equations  are  equivalent  to  one  only.     In  the  second  case, 

c      </ 

since  the  relation  t  =  T/  makes  the  numerator  of  x  also  vanish, 

o      0 

the  values  of  both  x  and  y  take  the  form  tt  ;  in  this  case  aj  is  in- 

c 

determinate  but  y  is  not,  for  it  is  really  equal  to  v . 

207.  Before  we  consider  the  peculiarities  which  may  occur  in 
the  solution  of  three  simultaneous  simple  equations  involving 
three  unknown  quantities,  we  will  indicate  another  method  of 
solving  such  equations. 
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Let  the  equations  be 

ax  +  hy  +  cz=d,     a'x  +  h't/  +  c'«  =  d\     a^'x  +  6"y  +  c''«  =  c?". 

Let  I  and  m  denote  two  quantities,  the  values  of  which  are  at 
present  undetermined ;  multiply  the  second  of  the  given  equations 
by  ly  and  the  third  by  m ;  then,  by  addition,  we  have 
ttx  +  hy-\-cz  +  l  {a'x  +  ¥y  +  </«)+  m  {a"x  +  If'y  +  c"«)  =  d-{'ld'  +  md", 

that  is, 

x{a  +  W+  ma")  +  y  (6  +  ^'+  w6")  +  «(c  +  Zc'+mc")  =  c?+  W+  md'\ 

Kow  let  such  values  be  given  to  I  and  m  as  will  make  the 
coefficients  of  y  and  ;3  in  the  last  equation  to  be  zero ;  that  is,  let 

h  +  W-^  rnb''=  0,         c  +  /(/+  7nc"=  0. 

Thus  the  equation  reduces  to 

x{a  +  la  4-  ma")  =d-\-ld'+  md!' ; 

,       ^                                   d  +  ld'-^md" 
therefore,  a;=  — pt 7,. 

We  must  now  find  the  values  of  I  and  m,  and  substitute  them 

in  this  expression  for  a;,  and  then  the  value  of  x  will  be  known. 

We  have 

h^'lh'  +  mV'=  0,         c  +  ^c'4-77ic"=  0 ; 

from  these  we  shall  obtain 

,      h"c-hd'  hc'-h'c 

b  =  TT-r. — r;7-/  ,         m  = 


substitute  these  values  in  the  expression  for  35,  and  after  simplifi- 
cation we  obtain 

._  d  {h'c"-  Vc")  +  d'  {V'c  -  50  +  d''  (hd  -  h'c) 
^ "  a{h'c" -  6V)  +  a' {b''c -  ho")  +  a''  {be' - b'c) ' 

By  a  similar  method  the  values  of  y  and  z  may  also  be  obtained. 

208.  The  above  method  of  solution  is  called  the  method  of 
indeterminaie  mvMipliers,  because  we  make  use  of  multipliers 
which  we  do  not  determine  beforehand,  but  to  which  a  convenient 
value  is  assigned  in  the  coui*se  of  the  investigation.  The  multi- 
pliers are  not  finally  indeterminate ;  they  are  merely  at  first  un- 
determinedy  and  if  it  were  possible  to  alter  established  language, 
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the  word  undetermined  might  here  with  propriety  be  substituted 
for  indetermiTiaie, 

209.  We  now  proceed  to  our  observations  on  the  values  of 
X,  y,  and  z  which  are  obtained  from  the  equations 

ax  +  by+cz  =  d,     ax+  b'y  +  c'z  =  d^,     a"x->fll'y -^d'z-d". 

The  value  of  x  has  been  given  in  Art.  207 ;  if  the  student 
investigates  tibe  value  of  y  he  will  find  that  the  denominator  of  it 
is  the  saTM  as  thai  which  occurs  in  the  value  of  x,  or  can  be  made 
to  be  the  same  by  changing  the  sign  of  every  term  in  the  nume- 
rator and  denominator.  The  same  remark  holds  with  respect  to 
the  denominator  in  the  value  of  z, 

210.  We  may  however  obtain  the  values  of  y  and  z  from  the 
expression  found  for  the  value  of  x.  For  the  original  equations 
might  have  been  written  thus : 

by  +  ax-^cz=d,     b'y  +  a^x  +  c^z  =  d\     h^'y  +  a'x  +  c'^z  =.  d^^ ; 

we  may  say  then  that  the  equations  in  this  form  differ  from  those 
in  the  original  form  only  in  the  following  particulars ;  x  and  y  are 
interchanged,  a  and  b  are  interchanged,  a'  and  6'  are  interchanged, 
and  a"  and  6"  are  interchanged.  We  may  therefore  deduce  the 
value  of  y  from  that  of  x  by  the  following  rule  :  for  .a,  a\  and  a" 
write  b,  b\  and  V^  respectively,  and  conversely.     Thus,  from 

_  d  jVc"  -  6  V)  +  ^  (b''c  -  be'')  +  d''  {be'  -  b'c) 
*     a  {b'c"  -  6'V)  +  a'  {b"c  -  be")  +  a"  (be'  -  b'c) 

we  may  deduce  that 

^  d  (a'd'  -  a"e')  +  d'  (al'c  -  ad')  +  d!'  jac'  -  a'c) 
^"b  (old'  -  aV)  +  b'  {a"e  -  ae'")  +  b"  {ad  -  a'c) ' 

It  will  be  found  on  comparison  that  the  denominator  of  the 
value  of  2/  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  value  of  x  with  the  sign  of 
every  term  changed. 

Similarly  by  interchanging  a,  a\  and  of'  with  c,  c',  and  c" 
respectively,  we  may  deduce  the  value  of  z  from  that  of  a? ;  or  by 
interchanging  6,  b',  and  b"  with  c,  d,  and  c"  respectively,  we  may 
deduce  the  value  of  z  from  that  of  y. 
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211.  There  is  another  system  of  interchanges  by  which  the 
values  of  y  and  z  may  be  deduced  from  that  of  x.     The  given 

equations  are 

oa?  +  6y  +  c«  =  rf,     a'x  +  Vy  ^.c^z  =  d',     a"x  +  Vy  +  c*'z  =  d" ; 

they  may  also  be  written  thus, 

by  +  cz+ax  =  dy     h'y  +  c'«  +  a!x  —  d\     Vy  +  c"z  +  a*'x  =  d". 

We  may  say  then  that  the  second  form  differs  from  the  first 
only  in  the  following  particulars ;  a;  is  changed  into  y,  y  into  «, 
z  into  Xy  a  into  6,  h  into  c,  c  into  a,  a'  into  h\  and  so  on.  We 
may  therefore  deduce  the  value  of  y  from  that  of  x  by  this  rule  : 
change  a  into  5,  5  into  c,  c  into  a,  and  make  similar  changes  in  the 
letters  with  one  accent,  and  in  those  with  two  accents.  The 
value  of  z  may  be  deduced  from  that  of  y  by  again  using  the 
savne  rule. 

212.  These  methods  of  deducing  the  values  of  y  and  z  from 
that  of  X  by  interchanging  the  letters  may  perhaps  appear  difficult 
to  the  student  at  first,  but  they  deserve  careful  consideration, 
especially  that  which  is  given  in  Art.  211. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  peculiarities  which 
may  occur  in  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  deduced  from 
the  equations 

ax  +  by-\-cz  =  d,     a'x  +  h'y  +  c'z  =  d\     d'x  +  V'y  +  c"z  =  d", 

213.  The  most  important  case  is  that  in  which  c?,  d\  and  d" 
are  all  zero.     The  given  equations  then  become 

oo;  +  5y  +  c«  =  0,     a'o;  +  Vy  +  c'z  =  0,     d'x  +  h"y  +  c"z  —  0. 

It  is  obvious  that  5C  =  0,  y  =  0,  «=0  satisfy  these  equations ; 
and  from  the  values  found  in  Art  210  it  follows  that  these  are 
the  (yrdy  values  which  will  satisfy  the  equations  unless  the  deno- 
minator there  given  vanishes,  that  is,  unless 

a  (6V'  -  6"c')  +  a'  (Vc  -  be'')  +  a"  {be'  -  b'c)  =  0. 
If  this  relation  holds  among  the  coefficients,  the  values  found 
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for  X,  y,  and  z  take  the  form  ^ ,  and  we  must  recur  to  the  given 

equations  for  further  information. 

We  observe  that  when  this  relation  holds  the  equations  are 
not  independent ;  from  any  two  of  them  the  third  can  be  deduced. 
For  multiply  the  first  of  the  given  equations  by  6V— 5V',  the 
second  by  5c"  —  6"c,  and  the  third  by  h'c  -  bc\  and  th«i  add  the 
results.  It  will  be  found  that  by  virtue  of  the  given  relation  we 
arrive  at  the  identity  0  =  0;  thus,  in  fact,  if  the  first  equation  be 
multiplied  by  5  V  -  5  V,  and  the  second  equation  by  6c"  -  5"c,  and 
the  two  added,  the  result  is  equivalent  to  the  third  equation,  for  it 
may  be  obtfdned  by  multiplying  that  equation  by  6c'  --  6'c. 

Suppose  then  that  this  relation  holds ;  we  may  confine  our- 
selves, to  the  first  two  of  the  given  equations,  for  values  of  as,  y, 
and  z  which  satisfy  these  will  necessarily  satisfy  the  third  equa- 
tion.    Divide  these  equations  by  x ;  thus 


by     cz          ^ 
-^  +  -  +  a  =  0, 

X         X 

hy     cz      ,    f. 

XX 

y     ca'  —  c'a 

z      ah'  -  qlh 

x~  W-h'c' 

x~  hd -h'c' 

hence 

We  may  therefore  ascribe  any  value  we  'please  to  a;,  and  deduce 
corresponding  values  of  y  and  z.  Or  we  may  put  our  result  more 
symmetrically  thus;  let  p  denote  any  quantity  whatever,  then 
the  given  equations  will  be  satisfied  by 

x^p  {6c'  -  6'c),     y  =  'p  {ca  —  c'a),         z  =p  {ah'  -  a'6). 

We  might  in  the  same  way  have  used  the  second  and  third  of 
the  given  equations,  and  have  omitted  the  first;  we  should  thus 
have  deduced  solutions  of  the  form 

aj=g(6'c"-6"c'),     y  =  q{ea"^d'a')y    z  =  q  {ah"  -  a"h'), 

where  q  is  any  quantity.  These  values  however  are  substantially 
equivalent  to  the  former ;  for  it  will  be  found  that  by  virtue  of 
the  supposed  relation  among  the  coefficients, 

jt?  (6c'  —  6'c)  __  p  {ca  -  c'a)  __  p  {ah'  —  a'6) 
^X6V'~6V)  "  J{c'^r^'a')  "  q{aT'-a"U) ' 
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214.  We  shall  now  consider  the  peculiarities  which  may  occur 
when  d,  d\  and  d"  are  not  all  zero. 

We  shall  first  shew  that  if  the  value  of  any  one  of  the  un- 

N 
known  quantities  takes  the  form  -^ ,   the  given   equations  are 

inconsistent.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  value  of  x  takes  this 
form,  that  is,  suppose  that 

a  {Vc''  -  6 V)  +  a'  (6''c  -  6c")  +  a''  {he  -  Vc) 

is  zero.  Of  course  if  the  given  equations  were  consistent,  any 
equation  legitimately  deduced  from  them  would  also  be  true. 
Now  multiply  the  first  of  the  given  equations  by  6'V  — 6V,  the 
second  by  he"  —  5"c,  and  the  third  by  Uc  —  hcf  and  add.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  coefficients  of  y  and  z  in  the  resulting  equation 
vanish ;  and  the  coefficient  of  a;  is  zero  by  supposition.  Thus  the 
first  member  of  the  resulting  equation  vanishes,  but  the  second 
member  does  not ;  hence  the  resulting  equation  is  impossible,  and 
therefore  those  from  which  it  was  obtained  cannot  have  been  con- 
sistent. 

215.  We  cannot  however  affirm  certainly,  that  if  the  value  of 

one  of  the  unknown  quantities  takes  the  form  ^ ,  the  equations  are 

consistent,  but  not  independent.     For  it  is  possible  that  the  value 

of  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  should  take  this  form,  while 

N 
the  value  of  another  takes  the  form  -^ ;  and,  as  we  have  shewn 

N 
in  the  preceding  Article,  the  occurrence  of  the  form  —  is  an  indi- 
cation that  the  given  equations  are  inconsistent.     For  example, 
suppose  the  equations  to  be 

CLX -\- hy  +  cz  =  df     a'x  -^  hy -\- ez  =  d\     a"x  +  hi/  +  ez  =  d'\ 

Here  it  will  be  found  that  the  values  of  y  and  z  take  the  form 

N  0 

■J- ,  and  that  of  x  takes  the  form  - . 
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Moreover,  if  the  values  of  dll  the  imknown  qtiantities  take 

the  form  ^ ,  we  cannot  affirm  certainly  that  the  given  equations 

are  consistent,  but  not  independent.     For  example,  suppose  the 
equations  to  be 

ooj  +  5y  +  c*  =  </,    CMC  +  6y  +  (»  =  cf ',    a«  +  6y  +  <»  =  c?"; 
here  it  will  be  found  that  the  values  of  aU  the  unknown  quan- 
tities take  the  form  ^ ,  but  the  equations  themselves  are  obviously 
inconsistent,  unless  d,  d\  and  d'^  are  all  equal. 

216.  We  may  shew  that  if  the  numerators  in  the  values  of 
Xf  y,  and  z,  all  vanish,  the  denominator  will  also  vanish,  assuming 
that  dy  d\  and  d^'  are  not  all  zero. 

Por  supposing  these  numerators  to  vanish  we  have 

d  {h'c"  -  5  V)  +  d'  (b''c  -  he'')  +  ^'  {h(/  -  h'c)  =  0, 
d  {c'a"  -  c  V)  +  d'  {c"a  -  ca")  +  d"  \ca'  -  c'a)  =  0, 
d  {aV-  a"V)  +  d'  {a%  -  aU')  +  d"  (a^-  a'h)  =  0.  ' 

Let  us  denote  these  relations  for  shortness  thus, 

Ad  +  Bd'-¥Gd''^0,    A'd-¥B:d!^C'd"^^,    ^"df  +  ^'e^' +  C"^' =  0. 

By  Art.  213,  since  c?,  d!  and  d"  are  not  all  zero  the  following 
relation  must  also  hold, 

A  (B'G"  -  B"G')  +  A'  (B"G  -  BG")  +  A''  {BG'  -  B'G)  =  0. 
It  will  be  found  that 

B'G'' - B"G'  =  a{a  (6V'  - U'c')  +  a'  {U'c - 5c")  +  a"  (&(/ -  h'c)} ; 
and  B"G—  BG"  and  BG'  —  B'G  may  be  similarly  expressed,  so  that 
finally  the  relation  becomes 

{a  (6V'  -  V'c)  +  a  {h"c -  he")  +  a  {he'  -  h'c)Y  =  0. 
This  establishes  the  required  result.  , 

217.  If  we  adopt  the  method  of  indeterminate  multipliers 
given  in  Art.  207,  it  may  happen  that  the  two  equations  for  find- 
ing I  and  m  are  inconsistent ;  we  will  examine  this  case.  Suppose 
then  h"c  —h'c"  =  Oy  so  that  these  two  equations  are  inconsistent 
(Art.  205).    In  this  case  the  value  of  x  may  be  obtained  from  the 
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second  and  third  of  the  given  equations,  without  using  the  first. 
For  multiply  the  second  of  the  given  equations  by;  c",  and  the 
third  by  c',  and  subtract ;  thus  the  coeflficients  of  y  and  z  vanish, 
and  we  have  an  equation  for  determining  x.  For  example,  sup- 
.  pose  the  equations  to  be 

4a:+2y+3«=sl9,     a5  +  y+4«  =  9,     aj  +  2y  +  8«=15. 

Here  the  value  of  x  may  be  found  from  .the  second  and  third 
equations ;  we  shall  obtain  05  =  3 ;  substitute  this  value  of  oj  in 
the  three  given  equations ;  from  the  first  we  have  2y  +  3z  =  7,  and 
from  the  second  or  third  y  +  4:Z=Q  ;  hence  y  =  2  and  «  =  1, 

Again,  the  values  of  I  and  m  may  take  the  form  ?: ,  so  that 

the  two  equations  for  finding  them  axe  not  independent ;  we  will 

examine  this  case.     Here  we  have  6"c'  —  6  V  =  0,  6c"  -  6"c  =  0,  and 

6'c  —  6</  =  0 ;  these  suppositions  are  equivalent  to  the  two  relations 

b'     d  h"     c" 

T  =  ~  and  ^-  =  — .     Suppose  then  that   l/^ph,  and  therefore 

0        C  .      0         c 

c'  =pey  and  that  b''  =  qb,  and  therefore  (/'  =  qc.     Thus  the  given 

equations  are 

ax  +  by  +  cz  =  d,     alx  +  pby  +  pcz  =  d\     al'x  +  qby  +  qcz  =  d'\ 

and  they  may  be  written  thus, 

-  ,     a'        _  da".  d'^ 

ax  +  oy+  cz  =  d.     — x-\-by  +  cz  =  —  ,    —  x  +  by-\-cz=  —  . 

P  P       9  q 

Here  x  may  be  found  from  any  two  of  the  equations ;  if  we  do 
not  obtain  the  same  value  from  each  pair,  the  given  equations  are 
of  course  inconsistent ;  if  we  do  obtain  the  same  value  for  aj,  then 
the  given  equations  are  not  independent ;  and  in  fact  we  shall  in 
the  latter  case  have  only  one  equation  for  finding  by  +  cz^  so  that 
the  values  of  y  and  z  are  indeterminate*  For  example,  suppose  the 
given  equations  to  be 

ic+2y  +  3«=10,     3a;  +  4y  +  6«=:23,     a?  +  6y  +  9«=24. 

From  any  two  of  these  equations  we  can  find  a;  =  3 ;  then 
substituting  this  value  of  x  in  any  one  of  the  three  equations  we 
obtain  2y  +  3«  =  7,  and  thus  y  and  z  are  indeterminate.  If,  how- 
ever, the  right-hand  member  of  one  of  the  given  equations  be 
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altered,  we  shall  not  obtam  the  same  value  of  x  from  each  pair  of 
the  equations,  and  thus  the  given  equations  will  be  inconsistent. 

218.  In  the  preceding  Articles  we  have  supposed  the  given 
equations  to  be  solved,  and  from  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  solu- 
tions have  drawn  inferences  as  to  the  nature  of  the  given  equa- 
tions. We  will  now  take  one  example  of  investigating  a  relation 
between  the  equations  without  solving  them.  Suppose,  as  before, 
ihsA  the  equations  are 

ax  +  by+cz  =  dy     a'x  +  6'y  +  c  «  =  d\     a''x  +  6"y  +  c"«  =  d^'; 

and  let  us  find  the  relations  which  must  exist  among  the  known 
quantities,  in  order  that  the  third  equation  may  be  deducible  from 
the  other  two  by  multiplication  by  suitable  quantities  and  addition. 
Suppose  then  that  by  multiplying  the  first  equation  by  X,  and  the 
second  by  fi,  and  adding,  we  obtain  a  result  which  is  coincident 
with  the  third  equation.     Thus, 

{\a  +  fia')x  +  {\b  +  /ut5')y  +  (\c  +  /«/)«  =:\d  +  fjLd' 

is  equivalent  to  a^^x  +  6"y  +  </'z  =  c?"; 

that  is,  we  suppose  that  , 

Xa  +  fia'  ^a''        \b  +  fjub'  _ h"    '     \c  +  fic'      c'' 
Xd  +  fid'^d"'      Jd^'"!!"      Xd^fiW  ■"  d^' ' 

From  the  last  three  equations  we  deduce 

X  _  a"^^a'd"       \  _  WdS^h'd'*       X _  <jV-  c'^" 
fi  "  ad''^  u!'d  '      iL  ~  bd"-  b"d  '      ft  ~  cd"-  d'd  ' 

Hence  in  order  that  the  third  equation  may  be  deducible  from 
the  other  two  in  the  manner  proposed,  we  must  have  the  follow- 
ing relations  among  the  known  quantities, 

a''d'--  a'd"  _  yd'-  Ud'\  _  d'd'-(^d" 
ad" -ad  ~  bd"--b"d  "  cd"-c"d  ' 

It  is  easy  to  shew  that  if  these  relations  hold,  the  values  of 

X,  y,  and  z  take  the  form  ^ .     For  by  multiplying  up  we  obtain 

results  which  shew  that  the  numerators  in  the  values  of  a:,  y, 
and  z  vanish;  and  then  by  Art.  216  the  denominator  will  also 
vanish. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES.      CHAPTER  XV. 

1.  ^Reduce  ^.^^^^  ^^^_  ^^^,  ^^  to  its  simplest  form. 

2.  Shew  that 

{a-¥h-¥c)  (a*  +  5'  +  c'  +  ah(^  -{ah  +  hc  +  ca)  (a'  +  6'  +  c^  =  a*  +  6*  +  c*. 

«      Ti.  2  2  2  2 

3.  If  t  =  j: ,   «7  =  2i >   «  =  2^ »  y-7i J    fiiid    the 

relation  between  t  and  x, 

4.  If  2«  s=  a  +  6  +  c,  shew  that 

1111  ahc 

+ i  + 


8— a      8—h      8  —  C      8      8{8  —  a){8  —  b){8  —  c)' 

5.  Shew  that  the  o.  c.  m.  of  two  quantities  is  the  L.  c.  m.  of 
their  common  measures. 

6.  Solve  the  equation 

(a;-9)  {x -  7) (« -5)  (a- 1)  =  («-  2)  (a-  4)  (a;  - 6)  («- 10). 

7.  Solve  the  simultajieous  equations 

a?  +  y  4- «  =  0,       oaj  +  6y  +  CJ&  =  0, 

6ca:  +  cay  +  a6«  +  (a  —  6)  (6  -  c)  (c  —  a)  =  0. 

Ill  1 

8.  If  -  +  r  +  -  = 1 J  shew  that 

a     0     e     a-\-o  +c 


(: 


1      1      IN'--^^  1 


-+5^+- 


9.  A  person  leaves  XI 2670  to  be  divided  among  his  five 
children  and  three  brothers,  so  that  after  the  legacy  duty  has  been 
paid,  each  child's  share  shall  be  twice  as  great  as  each  brother's. 
The  legacy  duty  on  a  child's  share  being  one  per  cent,  and  on  a 
brother's  share  three  per  cent.,  find  what  amounts  they  respectively 
receive. 

10.  Solve  the  equation 

12  3  6 


x  +  Qa     x-da     x  +  2a     x  +  a' 
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XVL    INVOLUTION*. 

219.  If  a  quantity  be  continually  multiplied  by  itself,  it  is 
said  to  be  involved  or  raised,  and  tbe  power  to  which  it  is  raised 
is  expressed  by  the  number  of  times  the  quantity  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  multiplication.     The  operation  is  called  In/volution, 

Thus,  as  we  have  stated  (Art.  16),  a  x  a  or  a*  is  called  the 
second  power  of  a;  ay,ay>a  or  a'  is  called  the  third  power 
of  a;  and  so  on. 

220.  K  the  quantity  to  be  involved  have  a  negative  sign 
prefixed,  the  sign  of  the  even  powers  will  be  positive,  and  tho 
sign  of  the  odd  powers  will  be  negative. 

For,     "-ax— a  =  a%      —ay.  —  ax  —  a  =  a?y,'-a=^  —  a^y 


—  ax  —  ax  —  ax  —  a=  —  a'x  —  a  =  a*, 


and  so  on. 


221.  A  simple  quantity  is  raised  to  any  power  by  multiply- 
ing the  index  of  every  factor  in  the  quantity  by  the  exponent  of 
that  power,  and  prefixing  the  proper  sign  determined  by  the  pre- 
ceding Article. 

Thus  a"*  raised  to  the  w*^  power  is  a"*";  for  if  we  form  the 
product  of  n  factors,  each  of  which  is  a"*,  the  result  by  the  rule  of 
multiplication  is  a"".  Also  (a6)"  =  a6  x  a6  x  a6...  to  n  factors, 
that  is,  ax  ax  a...  to  n  factors  x  5x6x6...  to  n  factors,  that 
is,  a"  X  6*.  Similarly,  a*6'c  raised  to  the  fifth  power  is  a^**6^  V. 
Also  —  a"*  raised  to  the  n^  power  is  ±  a*"",  where  the  positive  or 
negative  sign  is  to  be  prefixed  according  as  ti  is  an  even  or  odd 
number.  Or  as  —  a'"  =  -l  x  a",  the  n^  power  of  —a"*  may  be 
written  thus  (-  1)"  x  a***  or  (-  l)"a'"". 

222.  If  the  quantity  which  is  to  be  involved  be  a  fraction, 
both  its  numerator  and  denominator  must  be  raised  to  the  pro- 
posed power,     (Art.  1 42.) 

T.  A.  9 
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223.  If  the  quantity  which  is  to  be  involved  be  compound^ 
the  involution  may  either  be  represented  by  the  proper  index,  or 
may  actually  be  performed. 

Let  a  +  6  be  the  quantity  which  is  to  be  raised  to  any 
power, 


a  +  6 

a*  +  2a6  +6" 

a»  +  3a*6  +  Za^  +  6' 

a  +  6 

a4-5 

a  +  & 

a^  +  ab 

a»  +  2a'6  +  a6" 

a*+3a»6  +  3aV  +  a6» 

+  a6  + 

V 

+  a*h  +  2a6* 

+  6» 

+  a'6  +  3a'6'  +  3a6'  +  6* 

a'  +  2ah ■ 

f6« 

a*  +  3a'6  +  3a6* 

+  6' 

a*  +  4a'6  +  6a'6»  +  4a6'  +  6* 

Thus  the  square  or  second  power  of  a  +  6  is  a*  +  2ah  +  6*,  the 
cube  or  third  power  of  a  +  h  is  a^  +  3a*b  +  3a6*  +  6",  the  fourth 
power  of  a  4-  6  is  a*  +  4a'6  +  6a*6*  +  4a6'  +  ^,  and  so  on. 

Similarly,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  powers  of  a  —  6  will 
be  found  to  be  respectively  a*  -^  2ab  +  6*  a'  —  Sa'b  +  3a6'  —  6',  and 
£3t*  —  4,a^b  +  Qa'b'—  4tab'  -f  6*;  that  is,  wherever  an  odd  power  of  b 
occurs,  the  negative  sign  is  prefixed. 

We  shall  hereafter  give  a  theorem,  called  the  Binomial  Theo- 
rem, which  will  enable  us  to  obtain  any  power  of  a  binomial  ex- 
pression without  the  labour  of  actual  multiplication. 

224.  It  is  obvious  that  the  n^  power  of  a"*  is  the  same  as  the 
m^  power  of  a",  for  each  is  a*"";  and  thus  we  may  arrive  at  the 
same  result  by  different  processes  of  involution.  We  may,  for 
example,  find  the  sixth  power  of  a  +  6  by  repeated  multiplication 
by  a-\-b;  or  we  may  first  find  the  cube  of  a  +  6,  and  then  the 
square  of  this  result,  since  the  square  of  (a  +  6)'  is  (a  +  6)';  or  we 
may  first  find  the  square  of  a  +  6  and  then  the  cube  of  this  result, 
since  the  cube  of  {a  +  b)'  is  (a  +  by. 

225.  It  may  be  shewn  by  actual  multiplication  that 
(a+  6  +  c)*  =  a"  +  6*  +  c*  +  2ab  +  2bc  +  2ac, 

(a  +  b  +  c  +  d)'==a*  +  b*  +  c*+d'  +  2ab  +  2ac  +  2ad  +  2bc  4-  26c?  +  2cd. 

The  following  rule  may  be  observed  to  hold  good  in  the  above 
and  similar  examples :   the  square  of  amy  rmUtinomial  consists  of 
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the  square  of  each  term,  together  with  twice  the  prodtict  o/everf/pair 
of  terms. 

Another  form  ma^  also  be  given  to  these  results, 

(a  +  6  +  c)*  =  «•  +  2a  (h  +  c)  +  b'  +  2bc  +  c*, 

(a+  h  +  c  +  (Tj*  =  a'  +  2a{h  +  c  +  d)  +  b' ■¥  2b  (g  +  d)  +  c'  +  2ed  +  d\ 

The  following  rule  may  be  observed  to  hold  good  in  the  above 
and  similar  examples :  the  sqtuxre  of  any  muUinomiaX  consists  of  the 
square  of  each  term,  together  with  twice  the  product  of  each  term  by 
the  sfwoh  of  all  the  terms  which  follow  it,  « 

These  rules  may  be  strictly  demonstrated  by  the  process  of 
mathematical  induction,  which  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

226.  The  following  are  additional  examples  in  which  we 
employ  the  first  of  the  two  rules  given  in  the  preceding  Article. 

(a  -  6  +  c)"  =  a*  +  6*  +  c*  -  2ab  -  26c  +  2ac, 
(1  -  2a;+  3a;»)"=  1  +  4a"  +  9a;*  -  4aj  -  12aj»  +  6a;" 

=  1 -4a;  +  10a;"- 123;"  + 9a;*, 
(1  +  a;  +  a;"  +  a;^)"  =  1  +  a;"  +  a;*  +  aj'+  2a;  +  2a;"  +  23;"+  2a;"+  2a;*  +  2a;* 

=  1  +  2a;  +  3a;"-f  4a;"  +  3a;*  +  2a;*+  a;". 

227.  The  results  given  in  Art.  55  for  the  cube  of  a  +  6,  the 
cube  of  a  -  6,  and  the  cube  oi  a  +  b  +  c  should  be  carefully  noticed. 
The  following  may  also  be  verified. 

(a  + 6  +  c  +  c?/=  a'+ 6'  + c^  +  0?' 

+  3a*  (6  +  c  +  cf )  +  36*  (a  +  c  +  c?)  +  3c"  (a  4-  6  +  cf )  +  3d^"  (a  +  5  +  c) 

+  66cfl?  +  6acc?  +  Qabd  +  Qabc, 

EXAMPLES   OP  INVOLUTION. 

1.     Find  (1  +  2a;  4- 3a")".  2.     Find  (1  -  a;  +  a;"  -  a;")". 

3.     Find  (a  +  6  -  c)'.  4.     Find  (1  +  2a;  +  a;")". 

6.     Find  (1  +  3a;  +  3a;"  +  a;")"  +  (1  -  3a;  +  3a;"  -  a;")". 

6      ^hPw  fh.f  (27ct^-18a'6"-6*)"     (9a" -  5*)" (6" -  a")  _   . 
6.     Shewthat  ^^^, + ^^^, b. 

9—2 
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7.     Shew  that  (aaj*+26icy  +  cy')(aX'+26Xr  +  cr') 

=  {axX-¥cyY-¥h{xY-^yX)Y'¥{ac'-h'){xY'-yX)\ 

a     Shew  that  («"  +  j^a^  +  qi/)  (X"  +  pXF  +  gF") 
=  (a;X+ joyX+  gy 7)* ^p (xX+pyX+  qyJ)  {xY- yX)+  qixY- yX)' 
and  also 
=  (a;X+pa;r+ 9^7)' +j9(a;X+ J9a;r+ gy  r)(yX- icF)  +  ^(a;r- yX)*. 

9.  Simplify 

(1  -  lOx*  +  5a;^)  (5  -  30a;'  +  5x*)  +  {5x  -  10a;'  +  a;^)  (20a;  -  20a;') 

(5a;  ^  lOx'  +  xj  +  (1  -  lOa;^  +  5a;*)" 

10.  Shew  that  (a'  +  b'+c'  +  d')  {p'  +  ^  +  r'  +  «') 

=  (op  —  bq  +  cr^  dsf  +  (ag  +  5;?  —  cs  —  dr)' 
+  (ar  —  bs  —  cp  +  dq)'  +  (as  -^  br  +  cq  ■¥■  dp)', 

XVII.     EVOLUTION. 

228.  Evolution,  or  the  extraction  of  roots,  is  the  method  of 
determining  a  quantity,  which  when  raised  to  a  proposed  power 
will  produce  a  given  quantity. 

229.  Since  the  n^  power  of  oT  is  a*",  an  n^  root  of  a""  must 
be  oT ;  that  is,  to  extract  any  root  of  a  simple  quantity,  we  divide 
the  index  of  that  quantity  by  the  index  of  the  root  required. 

230.  If  the  root  to  be  extracted  be  expressed  by  an  odd 
number,  the  sign  of  the  root  will  be  the  same  as  the  sign  of  the 
proposed  quantity,  as  appears  by  Art.  220.     Thus, 

:/(-a')=-a. 

231.  If  the  root  to  be  extracted  be  expressed  by  an  even 
number,  and  the  quantity  proposed  be*  positive,  the  root  may  be 
either  positive  or  negative ;  because  either  a  positive  or  negative 
quantity  raised  to  an  even  power  is  positive  by  Art,  220.     Thus, 

J{a')  =  ±  a. 

232.  If  the  root  proposed  to  be  extracted  be  expressed  by  an 
even  number  and  the  sign  of  the  proposed  quantity  be  negative, 
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the  root  cannot  be  extracted;  because  no  quantity  raised  to  an 
even  power  can  produce  a  negative  ];'esult.  Such  roots  are  called 
impossible. 

233.  A  root  of  a  fraction  may  be  found  by  taking  that  root 
of  both  the  numerator  and  denominator.     Thus, 

234.  "We  will  now  investigate  the  method  of  extracting  the 
square  root  of  a  compound  quantity. 

Since  the  square  root  of  a*  +  2db  +  5*  is  a  +  6,  we  may  be  led 
to  a  general  rule  for  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  an  alge- 
braical expression  by  observing  in  what  manner  a  and  6  may  be 
derived  from  a'  +  2ab  +  6*» 

a'  +  2a6  +  b*  (a  +  b 


a' 


2a  ^bJ2ab-h  b' 
2ab  +  V 


Arrange  the  terms  according  to  the  dimensions  of  one  letter  a, 
then  the  first  term  is  a',  and  its  square  root  is  a,  which  is  the  first 
term  of  the  required  root.  Subtract  its  square,  that  is  a',  from 
the  whole  expression,  and  bring  down  the  remainder  2ab  +  b*. 
Divide  2ab  by  2a  and  the  quotient  is  6,  which  is  the  other  term 
of  the  required  root.  Multiply  the  sum  of  twice  the  first  term 
and  the  second  term,  that  is  2a  +  5,  by  the  second  term,  that  is  5, 
and  subtract  the  product,  that  is  2a6  +  5*,  from  the  .remainder. 
This  finishes  the  operation  in  the  present  case.  If  there  were 
more  terms  we  should  proceed  with  a  +  b  as  we  did  formerly 
with  a ;  its  square,  that  is  a"  +  2ah  +  6*,  has  already  been  sub- 
tracted from  the  proposed  expression,  so  we  should  divide  the 
remainder  by  the  double  of  a  +  6  for  a  new  term  in  the  root,  and 
then  for  a  new  subtrahend  we  should  multiply  this  term  by  the 
sum  of  twice  the  former  terms  and  this  term.  The  process  must 
be  continued  uzitil  the  required  root  is  foimd. 
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235.     For  example,  required  the  square  root  of  the  expres- 
sion 4a;*  -  12a:"  +  So*  +  6a;  +  1. 

4a;*- 123;*  + 5a;*  +  6a; +1  (2a;*-3a;-l 
4a;* 


4a;*-  3a;^  ^  12a;'  +  5a;*  +  6a;  + 1 
-12a;»+9a;* 


4a;*-  6a;-l^  -4a;*+6a;  +  l 

-4a;*+  6a; +  1 


Here  the  square  root  of  4a;*  is  2a;*,  which  is  the  first  term  of 
the  required  root.  Subtract  its  square,  that  is  4a;*,  from  the 
whole  expression,  and  the  remainder  is  —  12a;'  +  5a^  +  6a;  +  1. 
Divide  —12a;'  by  twice  2a;*,  that  is  by  4a;*,  the  quotient  is  —  3aj, 
which  will  be  the  next  term  of  the  required  root;  then  mul- 
tiply 4a;*  —  3a;  by  —  3a;  and  subtract,  so  that  the  remainder  is 
—  4a;'+6a;  +  l.  Divide  by  twice  the  portion  of  the  root  already 
found,  that  is  by  4a;*  -  6a;  ^  this  leads  to  —  1 ;  the  product  of 
4a;*  —  6a;—  1  and  —  1  is  —  4a;*  +  6a;  +  1,  and  when  this  is  subtracted 
there  is  no  remainder,  and  thus  the  required  root  is  2a;*--  3a;--  1. 

For  another  example,  required  the  square  root  of  the  expres- 
sion a;*  -  6aa;*  -f-  15a*a;*  -  20aV  -f  15a*a;*  -  6a*a;  +  a\  The  operation 
may  be  arranged  as  before, 

a;*  -  6aa;^-f  15a*a;*-  20aV-f  1 5a*a;*-  6a'a;+a*  {x"-  Zax*+  3a*a;  -  a* 
x' 

2x^  -  3aafJ  -  6aa;*  +  15a*a;*  -  20aV  -f  15a*a;*  -  6a'x  +  a' 
-  6aa;*  +  9a*a;* 


2»*  -  6aa^  a-  3a*xJ  6a*a;*  -  20a V  -f  15a*a;*  -  Qa'x  +  a' 

6a*a;*-18aV-f  9a*a;* 


2x^  -  6aa:*  +  6a*a;  -  a*;  -  2a*a^   -f  6a*a;*  -  6a*a;  +  a* 

-  2aV   -f  6a*a;*  -  ea'^x  +  a' 
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236.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  all  even,  roots  admit 
of  a  double  sign.  (Art.  231.)  Thus  in  the  first  example  of  Art.  235, 
the  expression  2s(^  —  3aj  —  1  is  found  to  be  a  square  root  of  the 
expression  there  given,  and  —  2x'  +  3a;  +  1  will  also  be  a  square 
root,  as  may  be  verified.  In  fact,  the  process  commenced  by  the 
extraction  of  the  square  root  of  ix*,  and  this  might  be  taken  as 
2aj*  or  as  —  2ot^ ;  if  we  adopt  the  latter  and  continue  the  opera- 
tion in  the  same  manner  as  before,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  result 
—  2a:*  +  3a;  4- 1.  Similarly  in  the  second  example  of  Art.  235  we 
see  that  —  a'  +  3aa5'  —  3a*a;  +  a'  will  also  be  a  square  root. 

237.  The  fowrth  root  of  an  expression  may  be  found  by  ex« 
tracting  the  square  root  of  the  square  root.  Similarly  the  eighth 
root  may  be  found  by  three  successive  extractions  of  the  square 
root,  and  the  sixteenth  root  by  four  successive  extractions  of  the 
square  root,  and  so  on. 

For  example,  required  the  fourth  root  of  the  expression 
81a;*  -  432aj'  +  864a;'  -  768a;  +  256. 
Proceed  as  in  Art.  235,   and  we  shall  find  that  the  square  root 
of  the  proposed  expression  is  9a:;*— 24a;  +  16;  and  the  square  root 
of  this  is  3a;*  —  4,  which  is  therefore  the  fourth  root  of  the  proposed 
expression. 

238.  The  preceding  investigation  of  the  square  root  of  an 
Algebraical  expression  will  enable  us  to  prove  the  rule  for  the 
extraction  of  the  square  root  of  a  number,  which  is  given  in 
Arithmetic. 

The  square  root  of  100  ia  10,  of  10000  is  100,  of  1000000  is 
1000,  and  so  on;  hence  it  will  follow  that  the  square  root  of  a 
number  less  than  100  must  consist  of  only  one  figure,  of  a  number 
between  100  and  10000  of  two  places  of  figures,  of  a  number  be- 
tween 10000  and  1000000  of  three  places  of  figures,  and  so  on. 
If  then  a  point  be  placed  over  every  second  figure  in  any  number 
beginning  with  the  units,  the  number  of  points  will  shew  the 

number  of  figure?  in  the  square  root.     Thus  the  square  root  of 
•    .  •    •    • 

4356  consists  of  two  figures,  the  square  root  of  611524  of  three 
figures,  and  so  on. 
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239.     Suppose  the  square  root  of  4356  required.  >> 

Point   the    number   according  to 

the  rule :  thus  it  appears  that  the  43S6(,60  +  6 

''i  fi  0  0 
root  consists  of  two  places  of  figures.  _____ 

Let  a  +  b  denote  the  root,  where  ais     120  +  6^756 
the  value  of  the  figure  in   the   tens*  7  5  6 

place,  and  b  the  figure  in  the  units' 

place.  Then  a  must  he  the  greatest  multiple  of  ten  which  has 
its  square  less  than  4300 ;  this  is  found  to  be  60.  Subtract  a*, 
that  is  the  square  of  60,  from  the  given  number,  and  the  remain- 
der is  756.  Divide  this  remainder  by  2a,  that  is  by  120,  and  the 
quotient  is  6,  which  is  the  value  of  b.  Then  (2a  +  b)  b,  that  is 
126  X  6  or  756,  is  the  quantity  to  be  subtracted;  and  as  there  is 
now  no  remainder,  we  conclude  that  60  4-  6  or  66  is  the  required 
square  root. 

It  is  stated  above  that  a  is  the  greatest  multiple  of  ten  which 
has  its  square  less  than  4300.  For  a  evidently  cannot  be  a 
greater  multiple  of  ten.  If  possible  suppose  it  to  be  some  multi- 
ple of  ten  less  than  this,  say  x ;  then  since  a;  is  in  the  tens'  place, 
and  b  in  the  units'  place,  as  +  6  is  less  than  a ;  therefore  the  square 
o£x  +  b  is  less  than  a*,  and  consequently  x-i-b  ia  less  than  the 
true  root. 

If  the  root  consist  of  three  places  of  figures,  let  a  represent 
the  hundreds  and  b  the  tens;  then  having  obtained  a  and  b  as 
before,  let  the  hundreds  and  tens  together  be  considered  as  a  new 
value  of  a,  and  find  a  new  value  of  b  for  the  units. 

The  cyphers  may  be  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  the 
following  rule  may  be  obtained  from  the  process. 

Point  every  second  figure  beginning  with  .      . 

the  units'  place,  and  thus  divide  the  whole  4  3  5  6  (^6  6 

number  into  several  periods.     Find  the  great-  ^  ^ 

est  number  whose  square  is  contained  in  the  12  6^756 
first  period;    this  is  the  first  figure  in  the  7  6  6 

root ;  subtract  its  square  from  the  first  period, 
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and  to  the  remainder  bring  down  the  next  period.  Divide  this 
quantity,  omitting  the  last  figure,  by  twice  the  part  of  the  root 
already  found,  and  annex  the  result  to  the  root  and  also  to  the 
divisor,  then  multiply  the  divisor  as  it  now  stands  by  the  part  of 
the  root  last  obtained  for  the  subtrahend.  If  there  be  more 
periods  to  be  brought  down  the  operation  must  be  repeated. 

240.     Extract  the  square  root  of  611524 ;  also  of  10246401. 

6il524(^782       l624640i(,3201 
49  9 


1 48^1  2 1 5  62^1 2  4 

1184  124 


1562^3124  6401^6401 

3  124  640  1 


In  the  second  example  the  student  should  observe  the  occur* 
rence  of  the  cypher  in  the  root. 

241.  The  rule  for  extracting  i)ie  square  root  of  a  decimal 
follows  from  the  preceding  nde.  We  must  observe,  however,  that 
if  any  decimal  be  squared  there  will  be  an  even  number  of  decimal 
places  in  the  result,  and  therefore  there  cannot  be  an  exact  square 
root  of  any  decimal  which  in  its  simplest  state  has  an  odd  number 
of  decimal  places. 

The  square  root  of  21*76  is  one-tenth  of  the  square  root  of 
100  X  21-76,  that  is  of  2176*  So  also  the  square  root  of  -0361  is 
one-hundredth  of  that  of  10000  x  -0361,  that  is  of  361.  Thus  we 
may  deduce  this  rule  for  extracting  the  square  root  of  a  decimal : 
put  a  point  over  every  second  figure  beginning  at  the  units'  place, 
and  continuing  both  to  the  right  and  left  of  it ;  then  proceed  as 
in  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  integers,  and  mark  off  as 
many  decimal  places  in  the  result  as  the  number  of  periods  in  the 
decimal  part  of  the  proposed  number. 
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242.  The  student  will  probably  soon  acquire  the  conviction 
that  many  integers  have  strictly  speaking  no  square  root.  Take 
for  example  the  integer  7.  It  is  obvious  that  7  can  haye  no 
integer  for  its  square  root ;  for  the  square  of  2  is  less  than  7,  and 
the  square  of  3  is  greater  than  7.  Nor  can  7  have  any  fraction  as 
its  square  root.  For  take  any  fraction  which  is  strictly  a  fraction 
and  not  an  integer  in  a  fractional  form,  and  multiply  this  fraction 
by  itself ;  then  the  product  will  be  a  fraction  :  this  statement  can 
be  verified  to  any  extent  by  trial,  and  may  b©  demonstrated  by 
the  principles  of  Chapter  ui.  Thus  7  has  no  square  root,  either 
integral  or  fractional.  In  like  manner  no  integer  can  have  a 
square  root  unless  that  integer  be  one  of  the  set  of  numbers 
1,  4,  9,  16,  ...  which  are  the  squares  of  the  natural  numbers 
1,  2,  3,  4,  ...,  and  are  called  square  numbers, 

243.  In  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  an  integer,  if 
there  is  still  a  remainder  after  we  have  arrived  at  the  figure  in 
the  units'  place  of  the  root,  it  indicates  that  the  proposed  number 
has  not  an  exact  square  root.  We  may  if  we  please  proceed  with 
the  approximation  to  any  desired  extent  by  supposing  a  decimal 
point  at  the  end  of  the  proposed  number,  and  annexing  any  even 
number  of  cyphers  and  continuing  the  operation.  We  thus  obtain 
a  decimal  part  to  be  added  to  the  integral  pai-t  already  found. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  such  a  case  by  continuing  the 
process  we  shall  not  arrive  at  figui-es  in  the  root  which  circulate 
or  recur.  For  a  recurring  decimal  can  be  reduced  to  a  fraction  by 
a  rule  given  in  books  on  Arithmetic,  and  which  will  be  demon- 
strated in  Chapter  xxxi ;  and  therefore,  if  the  square  root  were 
a  recurring  decimal  it  cotdd  be  expressed  as  a  fraction,  and  so 
there  would  be  an  exact  square  root,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
supposition. 

Similarly,  if  a  decimal  number  has  no  exact  square  root,  we 
may  annex  cyphers  and  proceed  with  the  approximation  to  any 
desired  extent. 
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244.     The  following  is  the  extraction  of  the  square   root  of 
twelve  to  seven  decimal  places. 


12-0  0  0  0...  (,3-46  4  1  016 
9 


64^300 
256 


686^4400 
4116 


6  924^28400 
27696 


69281^70400 
69  28  1 


6  928201^11190000 

6  9  2820  1 


6  9  28  202  6^42  6  17  9  900 

415692156 


10487  7  44 


Thus  we  see  in  what  sense  we  can  Be  said  to  approximate  to 
the  square  root  of  12  :  the  square  of  3*4641016  is  less  than  12, 
and  the  square  of  3*4641017  is  greater  than  12  ;  the  former  square 
differs  from  12  by  the  fraction  which  has  10487744  for  numerator 
and  10^*  for  denominator. 

245.  It  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  principles  of  Chapter  lti. 
that  no  fraction  can  have  a  square  root  unless  the  numerator  and 
denominator  are  both  square  numbers  when  the  fraction  is  in  its 
lowest  terms.  But  we  may  approximate  to  any  desired  extent 
to  the  square  root  of  a  fraction. 
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3 
Suppose   for    example   we  require    the    square   root   of  = . 

/3     J^ 
We  might  proceed  thus :       I  *i~i^y  *^^^  approximate  to  the 

square  root  of  3  and  to  the  square  root  of  7,  and  divide  the  former 
result  by  the  latter.     But  the  following  methods  are  preferable. 

3 

Convert  =  into  a  decimal  to  any  required  degree  of  approxi- 
mation ;  and  approximate  to  the  square  root  of  this  decimal. 

approximate  to  the  square  root  of  21  and  divide  the  result 
by  7. 

246.  WKen  n  +  1  figures  of  a  squarre  root  have  been  obtained 
by  the  ordinary  method^  n  more  may  be  obtained  by  division  only, 
supposing  2n  +  1  to  be  the  whole  number. 

Let  2^  represent  the  number  whose  square  root  is  required, 
a  the  part  of  the  root  already  obtained,  x  the  part  which  remains 
to  be  found  ;  then 

JN^a  +  Xy 

so  that  i\r  =  a*  +  2aa;  +  a;*,  . 

therefore,  I^-a*  =  2ax  +  x*, 

N^a*  a? 

^^^  -2^=^^2S- 

Thus  N—a*  divided  by  2a  will  give  the  rest  of  the  square 

root  required,  or  x,  increased  by  ^-;  and  we  shall  shew  that  5- 

Za  2a 

is  a  proper  fraction^  so  that  by  neglecting  the  remainder  arising 
from  the  division  we  obtain  the  part  required.  For  x  by  sup- 
position contains  n  digits,  so  that  a:*  cannot  contain  more  than 

2n  digits ;  but  a  contains  2n  + 1  digits,  and  thus  ^r-  is  a  proper 

fraction. 
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The  above  demonstration  implies  that  iV  is  an  integer  with 
an  exact  square  root :  but  we  may  easily  extend  the  result  to 
other  cases.  For  example,  suppose  we  require  the  square  root 
of  12  to  4  placfes  of  decimals.  We  have  in  fact  to  seek  the  square 
root  of  1200000000,  and  to  divide  the  result  by  10000.  Now 
the  process  in  Art.  244  shews  that  1200000000  -  1119  =  (34641)*. 
Here  N  may  stand  for  1200000000-1119;  and  then  a  may 
stand  for  34600  and  6  for  41.  Thus  the  demonstration  assures 
us  that  we  can  obtain  41  by  dividing  284000a  by  69200,  that  is 
by  dividing  28400  by  692  :  and  this  coincides  with  the  rule  given 
in  books  on  Arithmetic. 

In  like  manner  if  we  require  the  square  root  of  12  to  6  places 
of  decimals,  the  last  three  figures,  namely  101,  can  be  obtained  by 
dividing  704000  by  6928. 

247.  We  will  now  investigate  the  method  of  extracting  the 
cube  root  of  a  compound  quantity. 

The  cube  root  of  a*  +  3a*6  +  3a6'  +  5'  is  a-hh,  and  to  obtain 
this  we  may  proceed  thus  :  Arrange  ,     „  .,     «   ,,     ,_  , 

tne  terms   according   to   the   dimen-  ,  •  ^ 

sions  of  one  letter  a,  then  the  first      

term  is  a*,  and   its   cube  root  is  o,       Za  J  3ab  +  Sab'  +  b^ 
which  is  the   first   term   of  the  re-  3a"6  +  odb  +  b 

quired  root.     Subtract  its  cube,  that 

is  a',  from  the  whole  expression,  and  bring  down  the  remainder 
3a*6  +  3a6*  +  6'.  Divide  the  first  term  of  the  .remainder  by  3a*, 
and  the  quotient  is  b,  which  is  the  other  term  of  the  required 
root ',  then  subtract  3a*6  +  Zab*  +  6*  from  the  remainder,  and  the 
whole  cube  of  a  +  5  has  been  subtracted.  This  finishes  the  opera- 
tion in  the  present  case.  If  there  were  more  terms  we  should 
proceed  with  a  +  6  as  we  formerly  did  with  a ;  its  cube,  that  is 
a'  +  3a*6  +  3a6*  +  6',  has  already  been  subtracted  from  the  pro- 
posed expression,  so  we  should  divide  the  remainder  by  3  (a  +  6)* 
for  a  new  term  in  the  root ;  and  so  on. 
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248.  It  will  be  convenient  in  extracting  the  cube  root 
of  more  complex  algebraical  expressions,  and  of  numbers,  to 
arrange  the  process  of  the  preceding  Article  in  three  columns, 
as  follows: 

3a  +  5  3a*  a*  +  3a*6  +  3aJ*  +  6*  (^a  +  5 

{3a  +  h)h  a* 

3a*  +  3a6  +  6*  3a"6  +  3a&*  +  6» 

3a'6  +  3a5'  +  6* 


Find  the  first  term  of  the  root,  that  is  a ;  put  a"  under  the 
given  expression  in*  the  third  column  and  subtract  it.  Put  3a 
in  the  first  column,  and  3a*  in  the  second  column;  divide  3a*6 
by  3a*,  and  thus  obtain  the  quotient  b;  add  b  to  the  quantity 
in  the  first  column;  multiply  the  expression  now  in  the  first 
column  by  6,  and  place  the  product  in  the  second  column  and  add 
it  to  the  quantity  already  there;  thus  we  obtain  3a*+3a6  +  6*; 
multiply  this  by  b  and  we  obtain  3a*6  +  3a6*  +  b',  which  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  third  column  and  subtracted.  We  have  thus  com- 
pleted the  process  of  subtracting  (a  +  b)'  from  the  original  ex- 
pression. If  there  were  more  terms  the  process  would  have  to 
be  continued. 

249.     In  continuing  the  operation  we  must  add  such  a  quan- 
tity to  the  first  column  as  to  obtain  there  three  times  the  part  of 
the  root  already  found.     This  is  conveniently  efiected       ^ 
thus :   we  have  already  in  the  first  column   3a  +  6 ;  ^r  [ 

place  26  under  the  b  and  add ;  so  we  obtain  3a  +  35,       

which  is  three  times  a  +  5,   that  is,  three  times  the       ^^  +  ^^ 
part  of  the  root  already  found.     Moreover,  we  must  add  such  a 
quantity  to  the  second  column  as  to  obtain  there  three  times  the 
square  of  the  part  of  the  root  already  fownd. 
This  is  conveniently  effected  thus  :   we   have  (^  +  6)  6 

akeady  in  the  second  column  (3a +  6)  5,  and  3a*  +  3a6  +  5*j 

below  that  3a*  +  3a6  +  6* ;  place  6*  below  and 

add  the  expressions  in  the  three  lines  ;  so  we  3a*  +  ^ab  +  36* 

obtain    3a*  +  ^db  +  36*,    which  is  three   times 
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(a  +  by,  that  is,  three  times  the  square  of  the  part  of  the  root 
already  fotind. 

250.    Example;  extract  the  cube  root  of 
Sx*  -  36ca»  +  66c V  -  63cV  +  33cV  -  9c'x  +  c\ 

6x*-Zcx)^  12a;* 

-  6005/  -  3cx  (Qaf  -  3cx) 

6«*-9caj  +  c«  12a;*^18ca^+9cV 

+  9cV 


12a*-36(w»+27cV 

+  c*(6a;"-9ca;  +  c") 

12a:*  -  36caj' +  33c  V- 9c'a;  +  c* 

8a;«  -  36ca;*  +  66cV  -  63cV  +  33cV  -  9c'aj  +  c*  (^  2a:'  -  3caj  +  c* 
8a;* 

-  36ca:*  +  66cV  -  63cV  +  33c*a;"  -  Oc'x  +  c* 
-36cay'  +  54cV-27cV 

12cV  -  36cV  +  33cV  -  9c'a;  +  c* 
12cV  -  36cV  +  33c V  -  9c»a;  +  c^ 


The  cube  .root  of  8a;'  is  2a;*  which  will  be  the  first  term  of  the 
root;  put  8a;'  under  the  given  expriBssion  in  the  third  column  and 
subtract  it.  Put  three  times  2ixf  in  the  first  column,  and  three 
times  the  square  of  2a;*  in  the  second  column;  that  is,  put  Qx^  in 
the  first  column,  and  12a;*  in  the  second  column.  Divide  —  36car* 
hj  12a;*,  and  thus  obtain  the  quotient  —  3ca;,  which  will  be  the 
second  term  of  the  root;  place  this  term  in  the  first  column, 
and  multiply  the  expression  now  in  the  first  column,  that  is, 
6a;*  — 3ca;  by  —  3ca;;  place  the  product  under  the  quantity  in  the 
second  column  and  add  it  to  that  quantity;  thus  we  obtain 
12a5*—  18ca;'+  9c*a;*;  multiply  this  by  -  3ca;,  and  place  the  product 
in  the  third  column  and  subtract.  Thus  we  have  a  remainder  in 
the  third  column,  and  the  part  of  the  root  already  found  is 
2a;"  -  3ca;. 


A 
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We  must  now  adjust  the  first  and  second  columns  in  the 
manner  explained  in  Art.  249.  We  put  twice  —  Sex,  that  is, 
—  6cXf  under  the  quantity  in  the  first  column,  and  add  the  two 
lines;  so  we  obtain  6a;'— 9ca;,  which  is  three  times  the  part  of 
the  root  already  found.  We  put  the  square  of  —  Zcx,  that  is,  9c*a3*, 
under  the  quantity  in  the  second  column,  and  add  the  last  three 
lines  in  this  column;  so  we  obtain  12a5*— 36ca;'+ 27cV,  which 
is  three  times  the  square  of  the  part  of  the  root  already  found. 

Now  divide  the  remainder  in  the  third  column  by  the  ex- 
pression just  obtained,  and  we  arrive  at  c*  for  the  last  term  of 
the  root;  proceed  as  before  and  the  operation  closes. 

251.  The  preceding  investigation  of  the  cube  root  of  an 
Algebraical  expression  will  enable  us  to  deduce  a  rule  for  the 
extraction  of  the  cube  root  of  any  number. 

The  cube  root  of  1000  is  10,  of  1000000  is  100,  and  so  on; 
hence  it  will  follow  that  the  cube  root  of  a  number  less  than 
1000  must  consist  of  only  one  figure,  of  a  number  between  1000 
and  1000000  of  two  places  of  figures,  and  so  on.  If  then  a  point 
be  placed  over  every  third  figure  in  any  number  beginning  with 
the  units,  the  number  of  points  will  shew  the  number  of  figures 
in  the  cube  root. 

252.  Suppose  the  cube  root  of  405224  required. 

210  +  4       14700       405224(^70  +  4 

856       343000 


15556         62224 

62  224 


Point  the  number  according  to  the  rule ;  thus  it  appears  that 
the  root  consists  of  two  places  of  figures.  Let  a  +  5  denote  the 
root,  where  a  is  the  value  of  the  figure  in  the  tens*  place,  and  6 
the  figure  in  the  units'  place.  Then  a  must  be  the  greatest  multi- 
ple of  ten  which  has  its  cube  less  than  405000;  that  is,  a  must  be 
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70.  Place  ike  cube  of  70,  that  is  343000,  in  the  third  coluinn 
under  the  given  number  and  subtract.  Place  three  times  70,  that 
is  210,  in  the  first  column,  and  three  times  the  square  of  70,  that 
is  14700,  in  the  second  column.  Divide  the  remainder  in  the 
third  column  hj  the  number  in  the  second  column,  that  is,  divide 
62224  by  14700;  we  thus  obtain  4,  which  is  the  value  of  b.  Add 
4  to  the  first  column;  multiply  the  sum  thus  formed  by  4,  that  is, 
multiply  214  by  4;  we  thus  obtain  856;  place  this  in  the  second 
column  and  add  it  to  the  number  already  there.  Thus  we  obtain 
15556 ;  multiply  this  by  4,  place  the  product  in  the  third  column 
and  subtract.  The  remainder  is  zero,  and  therefore  74  is  the  re- 
quired root.  The  cyphers  may  be  omitted  for  brevity,  and  the 
process  will  stand  thus : 

.214        147  405224(^74 

'  856       343 


15556         62224 

62224 


253.     Example;  extract  the  cube  root  of  1^812904. 


6  3|        12         12  812  904(^234 
6j  1  8  9a      8 


694        1389^      4812 

4167 


1587        645904 
2776      645904 


16  1476 


After  obtaining  the  first  two  figures  of  the  root  23,  we  adjust 
the  first  and  second  columns  in  the  manner  explained  in  Art.  249. 
We  place  twice  3  under  the  first  column  and  add  the  two  lines 
giving  69,  and  we  place  the  square  of  3  under  the  second  colimin 
and  add  the  last  three  lines  giving  1587.  Then  the  operation  is 
continued  as  before.     The  cube  root  is  234. 

T.  A.  10  ■ 
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254.     Example;  extract  the  cube  root  of  144182818617453/ 


152\  75        144182818617453(^52437 

4/        304^      125 


1564)      7804r       19182 
si  4}  15  608 


15723|     8112         3574818 
6J       6256^      3269824 


157297    817456>       304994617 

16;       247259907 


823728         57734710453 
4716  9^      57734710453 


8241996  9' 

9i 

82467147 
1101079 

8247815779 

The  cube  root  is  52437. 

255.  If  the  root  have  any  number  of  decimal  places  the  cube 
will  have  thrice  as  many;  and  therefore  the  number  of  decimal 
places  in  a  decimal  number,  which  is  a  perfect  cube,  and  in  its 
simplest  state,  will  necessarily  be  a  multiple  of  three,  and  the 
number  of  decimal  places  in  the  root  will  be  a  third  of  that 
number.  Hence  if  the  given  cube  number  be  a  decimal,  we 
place  a  point  over  the  units'  figure,  and  over  every  third  figure  to 
the  right  and  left  of  it ;  then  the  number  of  points  in  the  decimal 
part  of  the  proposed  number  will  indicate  the  number  of  decimal 
places  in  the  cube  root. 

If  a  number  have  no  exact  cube  root  we  may,  as  in  the  ex- 
traction of  the  square  root,  proceed  with  the  approximation  to 
any  desired  extent.     See  Art.  243. 
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256.     Required  the  cube  root  of  1481-544. 
3  1  \  3  i  4  8  i  -5  4  4  (1  1  -4 


1} 


3  1-]  _! 

334  3  3  1!-  481 


;i 


33  1 


363  150544 

13  3  6  150544 

3  7  6  3  6 
The  cube  root  is  1 1  '4. 

257.  When  n  +  2  figurea  of  a,  cube  root  have  been  obtained 
by  the  ordina/ry  method^  n  more  may  be  obtained  by  division  ordy, 
supposing  2ji  +  2  to  be  the  whole  number. 

Let '  N  represent  the  number  whose  cube  root  is  required, 
a  the  part  of  the  root  already  obtained,  x  the  part  which  remains 
to  be  found ;  then 

1/1^=  a  +  x, 

so  that  iV  =  a*  +  3a^x  +  3ax'  +  x^ ; 

therefore,  iV-  a*  =  3a*x  +  3aaf  +  x\ 

N-a""  aj»       (X? 

^^^  -3^=^^a^3^- 

Thus  N—a^  divided  by   3a'  will  give   the  rest  of  the  cube 

a;'      a;" 
root   required,  or  a;,  increased  by  —  +  -^-i ;    and  we  shall  shew 

a      oa 

that  the  latter  expression  is  2i,  proper  fraction,  so  that  by  neglect- 
ing the  remainder  arising  from  the  division,  we  obtain  the  part 
required.     For  by  supposition,  x  is  less  than  10",  and  a  is  not 

a;*  10*"  1 

less  than  10*""^^ :  thus  —  is  less  than  ^.v^iirrrf  that  is,  less  than  r^„  . 

a  10  10 


as 


'  10^        .,  1 


And  g^  is  less  than  3^^q4,-h«>  that  is,  less  than  3^  ^q,^2^    Hence 

x^      a?  .  1  1  . 

—  +  s-i  ia  leas  than  =-77  +  -r — ttvTF?  >  ^^^  ^  thus  less  than  unity. 

a     oa  10     o  X 10 

Bemarks  similar  to  those  in  the  latter  part  of  Art.  246  apply 
here, 

10—3 
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EXAMPLES  OP  EVOLUTION. 

!EIxtract  the  square  roots  of  the  expressions  contained  in  the 
following  examples  from  1  to  15  inclnsiye : 

1.  aj*-2aj*  +  3a"-2aJ4-l.  2.     aj^-^aj'+Sjc  +  i. 

3.  4a;*+12aj"  +  5a«-6a+l.       4.     4aj*-4a:*  +  5a?'-2aj  +  L 

5.  W  - 1 2aa^  +  25a V  -  24a»a:  4- 1 6a*. 

6.  25x*  -  30aa?  +  49a V  -  24a»aj  + 1 6a\ 

7.  of-  6acB*  +  15aV -  20aW  +  15aV -  Sa'x  +  a^ 

8.  ((!ft-.5)*-2(a»+6«)(a-6)'4-2(a*  +  6*). 

9.  4{{a"-5')cc?+a6(c'-c?-)}'+{(a'-60(c'-c^")-4a6c(£}». 
10.  a*  +  5*  +  c*  +  (^*  -  2a"  (5«  +  d')  -  25»  (c»  -  <^")  +  2c'  (a«  -  (i»). 


s^  4 

12.     aj*-aj^  +  ---  +  4aj-2  +  -, 

4  X 


11.     (.4)'-4(«-l). 

^^      a*     a*     a^  o     ^ 

13.  -p +— +:^-aa?-2+— ,. 
4      05      ar  a 

14.  a*  +  2(26-c)a»  +  (46»-46c  +  3c')a«  +  2c»(2&-c)a  +  c*. 

15.  (a-2^>)*aj*-2a(a-26)a:'+(a'  +  4a6-6a-86'+126)aj' 

-  (4a6-  6a)aj+  46*- 126  +  9. 

16.  Eind  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  %  -4, 

•6,  -86. 

Extract  the  cube  root  of  the  expressions  and  numbers  in  the 
following  examples  from  17  to  23  inclusive : 

17.  «•  -  9a;*  +  33aj*  -  63aj'  +  eeiB*  -  36aj  +  8. 

18.  8a*'  +  48ca;*  +  60cV  -  80cV  -  90cV  +  108c»aj  -  27c^ 

19.  8aj«-.36cx»  +  102cV-  171cV  +  204cV-  144c»aj+64c'. 

20.  167-284151.  21.     731189187729. 

22.     10970-645048.  23.     1371742108367626890260631. 

24.     Extract  ihe/ourth  root  of  (a?  +  -^  -  4  ^a  +  -V  +12. 
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25.  If  a  nimiber  contain  n  digits^  its  sqnare  root  contains 
A  {2w  +  l- (-!)•}  digits. 

26.  Sliew  that  the  following  expression  is  an  exact  square : 
(a:»-2^«)»  +  (2^'-«aj)'  + (a^-a^^y- 3  («"-^«)  (y'-«a)  («?-a^^^ 
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258.  We  liave  defined  a",  where  m  is  a  positive  integer,  as 
the  product  of  m  factors  each  equal  to  a,  and  we  have  shewn  that 

^jt*"  X  Ot"  =  «**",  and  that  —  =  a"""  or  -j^j^  according  aa  m  is  greater 

or  less  than  n.  Hitherto  then  an  exponent  has  always  been  a 
positive  irUeger ;  it  is  however  found  convenient  to  use  exponents 
which  are  w)t  positive  integers,  and  we  shall  now  explain  the 
meaning  of  such  exponents. 

259.  As  £:actional  indices  and  negative  indices  have  not  yet 
been  defined,  we  are  at  liberty  to  give  wbat  definitions  we  please 
to  them ;  and  it  is  found  convenient  to  give  such  definitions  to 
them  as  will  make  the  important  relation  a*  x  a"  =  o"**"  alwa/ys 
true^  whatever  m  and  n  mai/  he, 

iFor  example  j  required  the  meaning  of  aK 

By  supposition  we  are  to  have  a*  x  a^  =  a^  =  a.  Thus  a«  must 
be  such  a  number  that  if  it  be  multiplied  by  itself  the  result  is  a ; 
and  the  eqwu/re  root  of  a  is  by  definition  such  a  number ;  therefore 

c^  must  be  equivalent  to  the  square  root  of  a>  that  is,  a'  =  ^a. 

Again ;  required  the  meaning  of  a'. 

By  supposition  we  are  to  have  a*  x  o^  x  a'  =  a*"^*"*"*  =  «*  =  «. 

Hence,  as  before,  a*  must  be  equivalent  to  the  cube  root  of  a, 
that  is  a^  =  Ija, 
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Again  J  required  the  meaning  of  dr. 
By  supposition,  a*  x  a*  x  a*  x  a*  =  a* ; 

therefore  a*  =  ^/a*. 

These  examples  would  enable  the  student  to  understand  wjhat 
is  meant  by  any  fractional  exponent ;  but  we  will  give  the  defini- 
tion in  general  symbols  in  the  next  two  Articles. 

1 

260.  Required  the  meaning  of  a*  where  n  is  any  positive  whole 

number. 

By  supposition, 

I  .1  -  .  «  i+l  +  -+ ...ton  tenn»  , 

o*»  X  a"  X  a"  X  . . .  to  »  factors  =  a"**"  s=a=a; 

1 
therefore  a*  must  be  equivalent  to  the  n^  root  of  a, 

that  is,  a"  =  ^a. 

261.  Required  the  m<eaning  of  ^.^  where  m  and  n  wre  a/ny  posi- 
tive whole  numbers. 

By  supposition, 

—  •—  —  ,  /.      .  — + — I 1-. . .  to  n  termB  _, 

a**  X  a"  X  a"  X  ...  to  n  factors  =  «*•?•»  =  a   ; 


m 


therefore  a»  must  be  equivalent  to  the  v^  root  of  a"*, 

that  is,  c^^l^cT, 

Hence  a»  means  the  w*  root  of  the  m***  power  of  a ;  that  is, 
in  a  fractional  index  the  numerator  denotes  a  power  and  the 
denominator  a  root. 

262.  "We  have  thus  assigned  a  meaning  to  any  positive  index, 
whether  whole  or  fractional;  it  remains  to  assign  a  meaning  to 
negative  indices. 

Por  example,  required  the  meaning  of  a~*. 

3y  supposition,      a'  x  a"'  =  a*"*  =^d^  =  a^ 

therefore  a~*  =  — .  =  -= . 

a      a 

We  will  now  give  the  definition  in  general  symbols. 
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263^     Required  the  meoming  of  a~"  j  where  n  m  any  positive 
number  whole  or /ractional. 

By  supposition,  whatever  m  maj  be,  we  are  to  have 

Now  we  may  suppose  m  positive  and  greater  than  w,  and  then, 
hj  what  has  gone  before,  we  have 

a"* 
a"*""  X  a"  =  »"• ;         and  therefore    «*""  =  —j^ . 

a 

Therefore  a"  x  a  "  =  — - ; 

a 

therefore  a~"  =  -- . 


In  order  to  express  this  in  words  we  will  define  the  word 
reciprocal.  One  quantity  is  said  to  be  the  reciprocal  of  another 
when  the  product  of  the  two  is  equal  to  unity ;  thus,  for  example, 

X  is  the  redprocal  of  -  . 

Hence  a~"  is  the  reciprocal  of  a";  or  we  may  put  this  restdt 
symbolically  in  any  of  the  following  ways, 

a~"  =  -7:,         a"  =  -^,         a"xa~*=l. 
a  a  " 

264.  It  will  follow  from  the  meaning  which  has  been  given 
to  a  negative  index  that  a"*-f-a"  =  a*""*  when  m  is  less  than  w,  as 
well  as  when  m  is  greater  than  n.  For  suppose  m  less  than  n ; 
we  have 

cT        1 

a"      a 

Suppose  m  =  w ;  then  dT-^aS'  is  obviously  =  1  ;  and  a"*""  =  a°. 
The  last  symbol  has  not  hitherto  received  a  meaning,  so  that  we 
are  at  liberty  to  give  it  the  meaning  which  naturally  presents. 
itself;  hence  we  may  say  that  a*=  1. 
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266.    Thus,  for  example,  acbording  to  these  definitioiis, 

a*  =  *la\        «♦  =  J  A        «*  =  >/«*  =  «•, 
-.1  -4     1       1  -4     1-1 


a;" 


Thus  it  will  appear  that  it  is  not  absohUely  neceaaairy  to  intro- 
duce fractional  and  negative  exponents  into  Algebra,  since  they 
merely  supply  us  with  a  new  notation  for  quantities  which  we  had 
already  the  means  ofvrepresenting.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  conn 
venient  notation,  which  the  student  will  learn  to  appreciate  as  he 
proceeds. 

The  notation  which  we  have  explained  will  now  be  used  in 
establishing  some  propositions  relating  to  roots  and  powers. 

266.  To  shew  that  a"  x  6"  =  ^aM". 

1       1 
Let  a"  X  6"  =05;  therefore 

=  /a"  X  6-y  =  ^a=y  X  (jtY,   (by  Art.  41),  =  a  x  ft. 

Thus  af  =  abf  therefore  x  =  (oft  )" ,  which  was  to  be  proved. 
In  the  same  manner  we  can  prove  that 

267.  As  an  example  of  the  preceding  proposition  we  have 
ija  xjh  =  J{ah),  Now,  as  we  have  seen  in  Art.  236,  a  square 
root  admits  of  a  dovhle  sign ;  hence  strictly  speaking  our  result 
should  be  stated  thus :  the  product  of  one  of  the  square  roots  of 
a  into  one  of  the  square  roots  of  6  is  equal  to  one  of  the  square 
roots  of  ah,  A  similar  remark  applies  to  other  propositions  of  the 
present  Chapter.  In  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics  the  matter 
here  noticed  is  discussed  in  more  detail :  see  Theory  of  Equations^ 
Chapter  xi. 
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268.     Hence  o"  x  6«  x  c"  =  f  a6  V  x  c"  =  f  a6c  V. 

And  by  proceeding  in  this  way  we  can  prove  that 

111  1      /  \1 

a*  x6"  xd"  X xk^  =  labc..,.kr. 

Suppose  now  that  there  are  m  of  these  quantities  a,  &;  c, . . .  k^ 
and  that  each  of  them  is  equal  to  a ;  then  we  obtain 


But  fary  is,  by  Arts.  260,  261,  a";  thus 

(l\m  fn 


Hence  comparing  this  with  Art.  261  we  see  that  the  nf^  root 
of  the  m^  power  of  a  is  equivalent  to  the  m***  power  of  the  n^  root 
of  a. 


269.     To  shew  that  (aA''  =  a"". 


a«j».   therefore  af=a'^;  therefore  ar'  =  a;  there- 
fore  X  =  a**".     Thus  (a**)"  =  a"^,  which  was  to  be  proved. 


m  fnp 

270.  To  shew  that  a""  =a^^. 

m 

Let  x  =  a'';   therefore  a^  =  ar;   therefore  af*  =  a"*' ;  therefore 

fnp  fii  mp 

X  =  a^.     Thus  a"  =  a*^,  which  was  to  be  proved. 

9 

271.  The  student  may  infer  from  what  we  have  said  in 
Art.  265,  that  the  propositions  just  established  may  also  be 
established  wUihout  umig  fractiorial  exponents.  Take  for  example 
that  in  Art.  266  j  here  we  have  to  shew  that 
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Proceed  as  before ;  let  a;  =  ^a  x  ^6 ;  therefore 

«'  =  (J^a  X  'JbY  =  (»"  X  (;/6)-,  (by  Art.  41),  =  a  x  6. 
Thus  ic"  =  aby  therefore  x=!^(ab),  which  was  to  be  proved. 

272.  We  have  been  led  to  the  definitions  of  Arts.  260.  ..265 
as  consequences  of  considering  the  relations  a""  x  a"  =  a*""*""  and 
{cTy  =  a""  to  be  universally  true,  whatever  m  and  n  may  be ;  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  shew  conversely  that  if  we  adopt  these  defi- 
nitions-^ the  relations  a*"  x  a"  =  a"""*""  and  (a*")"  =  a""  are  universally 
true,  whatever  m  and  n  may  be. 


*         ^        £+- 


273.  To  shew  that  a^xa'=:  a*  '. 

a'  xa'  =  a*'  x  a*",  by  Art  270, 

=  (aA''  X  (an«"',  by  definition, 

=  U"'  X  a^V^  by  Art  266, 

274.  In  the  same  way  we  can  shew  that 


275.  Thus  the  relation  oT  y.a*  =  a"*"*""  is  shewn  to  be  true 
when  m  and  n  are  positive  fractions,  so  that  it  is  true  when  m 
and  n  are  any  positive  quantities.  It  remains  to  shew  that  it  is 
also  true  when  either  of  them  is  a  negative  quantity,  and  when 
both  are  negative  quantities. 

(1)     Suppose  0726  to  be  a  negative  quantity,  say  n ;  let 
Then  a"  x  a"  =  a*"  x  a""  =  a"  x  \  =  ^  =  a"-",  (by  Art.  274), 
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(2)     Suppose  both  to  be  negative  quantities ;  let 

m  —  —  yL  and  n  =  —  v. 
Then 

a"xa-  =  a-xa-^4x  1,=  ^  =  -^,,  (by  Art  273), 

276.  Similarly  a"*  x  a"  x  a"  =  a"^  x  a"  =  ««+«•** ;  and  so  on. 

Thus  if  we  suppose  there  to  be  r  quantities  m,  n,  p,  ...,  and 
that  each  of  the  others  is  equal  to  m,  we  obtain 

whatever  m  may  be. 

277.  To  shew  that  f  a«  V  =  a«'. 

Let  a;=(a«y;  therefore  of  =  (a«  j  =a«,  by  Art.  276;  there- 

fore  af^  =  a^;  therefore  x  =  a^%  which  was  to  be  proved. 

278.  .  To  shew  that  («"*)"  =  a""*  universally. 

By  the  preceding  Article  this  is  true  when  m  and  n  are  any 
positive  quantities ;  it  remains  to  shew  that  it  is  true  when. either 
of  them  is  a  negative  quantity,  and  when  both  are  negative 
quantities. 

(1)  Suppose  71  to  be  a  negative  quantity,  and  let  it  =  ~  v. 
Then         {ay  =  (a")"'  =  ^,  =  i^  =  a"-  =  a", 

(2)  Suppose  m  to  be  a  negative  quantity,  and  let  it  =  —  fi. 
Then         (»-)•  =  («-")-  =  Q"  =  ^  =  a-'»=a~. 

t 

(3)  Suppose  both  m  and  to  to  be  negative  quantities ;  let 

m  =  -  fi  and  n  =  —  v. 

Then         f««)»  =  fa"'*)- "  = -t-^^ttt  = -^ttt  =  a'*"  =  a"\ 


(««)•=  (a-r  =  ^^,=.  —  = 
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EXAMPLES   OF  INDICES. 


A.I* 


1.  Simplify  (aj^xajT^)^^ 

2.  Find  the  product  of  a\  a%  a"*,  and  a"*. 

3.  Fmd  the  produrt  of  (f  )*,  (^)*  and  (^.)*. 

4.  Simplify  the  product  of 

a',  «"*,  y«*,  a^,  ya^,  and  (a"^*. 

5.  simpii^ iWUL.{(»)y. 

6.  Multiply  a*  +  ft*  +  a"^5  by  aft"*  -  a*  +  ftl 

7.  Multiply  or  -  xy^  ■{•  x^y  -  y^  by  x  +  x^y^-hy. 

a     Multiply  a*-a»  +  a*-a«+a*-a  +  a*-l  by  a*4-l. 
9.     Multiply  a*-a*+l-a"*  +  a~*  by  a*  +  l  +  a~* 

1 0.  Multiply  -  3a-»  +  2a-*6-*  by  -  2a-«  -  3a-*5. 

11.  Divide  x*  —  ocy*  +  x^y  —  y^  by  x^^y\ 

12.  Divide  a*  +  jcM  +  a*  by  a'  +  a*a*  +  a'. 

tn  Sn  n  n 

13.  Divide  a«  -  a"*   by  c^  -  a~« . 

14.  Divide  2ajV"'  -  ^»V'  +  ^a^y""  -  5a;"  +  2a^ 

by  afy'*  -  x^y'' +  xy'K 

15.  Divide  a*  -  ah  +  aft*  -  2a*ft'  +  ft*  by  a*  -  oft*  +  a*6  -  ft* 

-_  a^-ax^  +  arx-x^ 

16.  Simplify  -T — T i i T-- jL. 

a*  -  a*»' +  3a*aj  -  3aaj*  +  a V  -  ic* 
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17.  Extract  the  square  root  of  —  +  -j-  +  -^ — t—  . 

a     ^y       (ay)* 

18.  Extract  the  square  root  of 

4a  -  12a*  6*  +  96*  +  16a*c*  -  246M  +  16c*. 

19.  Extract  the  square  root  of 

2^^Q^  -  5120?  +  640a;*  -  512«*  +  304  - 128®-*  +  40a?-*  «  %x"  +  x"^. 


r^A.  a  a 


20.     If  a*=6^  shew  that  (t )*=«*"  ;  oad  if  a  =  26,  shew 
that  5=2. 


XIX.    SURDS. 

279.  When  a  root  of  an  Algebraical  quantity  which  is  re- 
quired^ cannot  be  exactly  obtained,  it  is  called  an  irraiMmoil  or 

9wtd  quantity.  Thus  Xja?  or  a*  is  called  a  surd.  But  IJcf  or  a', 
though  apparently  in  a  surd  form,  can  be  expressed  by  a',  and  so 
is  not  called  a  surd. 

The  rules  for  operations  with  surds  follow  from  the  proposi- 
tions established  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  as  will  now  be  seen. 

280.  A  roMoncd  qua/ntity  may  he  expressed  in  the  form  of  a 
given  swrd^  by  raising  it  to  the  potoer  whose  root  the  surd  expresses^ 
and  affiasing  the  radical  sign. 

Thus  a  =  Ja*  =  ^/a*,  &c. ;  and  a  -»•  a?  =  (a  -»•  a:)*».  In  the  same 
manner  the  form  of  any  surd  may  be  altered ;  thus 

19  8 

(a  +  xY  =  (a  +  xf=^{a  +  xy 


The  quantities  are  here  raised  to  certain  powers,  and  the  roots  of 
those  powers  are  again  taken,  so  that  the  values  of  the  quantities 
are  not  changed. 
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28 1»  The  coefficient  of  a  surd  may  he  introduced  vmder  the 
radical  sigiiy  by  first  reducing  it  to  the  form  of  the  surd  and  then 
multiplying  according  to  Art,  271. 

For  example,    , 

ajx  =  Ja*  ^Jx  =  J{a'x)  ;      ay^  =  (aV)* ; 
X  J (2a  -  fc)  =  J{2aa?  -  aj")  j      a  x  (a  -  «)*  =  {a*  (a  -  a;)«}^ ; 
4V2  =  V(16x2)  =  V32. 

282.  Conversely^  any  quantity  may  he  made  the  coefficient  of 
a  surd,  if  every  pa/rt  under  the  sign  be  divided  by  the  qiujmtity 

'raised  to  the  power  whose  root  the  sign  expresses. 

Thus    ^{a^-ax)  =  a*  x  J(a-  x) ;     J{a*-a^x)  =  a  J{a-x)  ; 
(a'-x'f  =  aK(l-  ^V  ;      ^60  =  ^(4  x  15)  =  2^15  ; 

/I  ^J.V-l/'i    i'\Ll/'^"    iV_(?li:^ 

\b'     x')~b\      x')~x\b'      J"       xb      ' 

283.  When  surds  have  the  same  irrational  part,  their  sum  or 
difference  is  found  by  affixing  to  that  irrational  part  the  sum  or 
diff^erence  of  their  coefficients. 

Thus   a  Jx  sfc  b  Jx  =  (a^b)  ^x ; 

^300*573  =  1073*5^3  =  15^3  or  573; 
Ji^a'b)  +  J{3x'b)  =  a  7(36)  +  x  7(36)  =  {a  +  x)  7(36). 

284.  If  two  surds  have  the  samie  index,  their  product  is  found 
by  taking  the  product  of  the  quantiii^  under  the  signs  and  retain- 
ing the  common  index, 

11  1 

Thus    a-  X  6"  =  {ab)%  (Art.  266) ;      72  x  73  =  76  ; 

(a  +  6)*x(a-6)*  =  (a«-6")*. 

285.  If  the  surds  have  coefficients^  the  product  of  these  coeffi- 
cients must  be  prefaced. 

Thus  ajxxbjy^  ah  J(xy) ;     3  78  x  5  72  =  15  7I6  =  60. 
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286.  If  the  indices  of  two  surds  h<we  a  cormnon  deTwminator, 
let  the  quantities  he  raised  to  the  powers  expressed  by  their  respective 
nwmeraJtors^  and  their  prodrict  may  be  found  as  before. 

Thus  •  2*x3*«8*x3*  =  (24)*; 

(a  +  a;)*  x  (a -aj)*  =  {(a +  «)(«-»)'}*. 

287.  If  the  indices  have  not  a  common  denominator,  they  may 
he  trcmsformed  to  others  of  the  same  value  with  a  common  deno- 
minator, a/nd  thevr  product  found  <zs  in  Art.  286. 

Thus   {a' -of)*  X (a-x)^  =  (a'^a^^  x  {a - x)^  =  {{a' - x") (a - x)'}^  ; 

2*x  3*  =  2*x  3*  =  8*x  9*  =  (72)* 

288.  If  two  surds  have  the  sam£  rational  quantity  under  the 
radical  signs,  their  product  is  fovmd  by  making  the  sum  of  the 
indices  the  index  of  that  quantity. 

Thus  a''xa'^  =  a«    "*,  (Art.  273)  ; 

^2  x  »/2  =  2*  x  2*  =  2 *  "■  *  =  2l 

289.  If  the  indices  of  two  surds  have  a  cormnon  denominator, 
the  quotient  of  one  surd  divided  by  the  other  is  obtained  by  raising 
them  respectively  to  the  pouters  expressed  by  the  numerators  of  their 
indices,  and  extracting  that  root  of  the  quotient  which  is  expressed 
by  the  common  denominator. 


m 


Thus,         ^=g)MArt266);^=(^:y; 

290.  If  the  indices  have  not  a  common  denominator,  reduce 
them  to  others  of  the  same  vodue  vnth  a  common  denorrmuxtor^  and 
proceed  as  before. 

Thus  (a«-a;')U(a«-a?)U(a»-fl?)*-*-(a»-a»)*  =  (j^£^^ 
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291.  If  the  »wrdB  have  ike  same  rational  qwvnJtity  under  Ihe 

radical  signer  their  qriotient  is  obtained  hy  mcMng  the  difference  of 

the  indices  the  index  of  that  quaniity. 

1111 
Thus,  a'-'S-a"  =«"•"",  (Art.  274);  * 

V2^»/2  =  2*^2*  =  2*"*  =  2*. 

292.  It  is  sometimes  useful  to  put  a  fraction  which  has  a 
simple  surd  in  its  denominator  into  another  form,  by  multiplying 
both  numerator  and  denominator  by  a  factor  which  will  render  the 
denominator  raiional.     Thus,  for  example, 

2    ^     2^3         2^3 
^3     ^3x^3        3    * 

If  we  wish  to  calculate  numerically  the  approximate  value  of 
—^  it  will    be  found  less  laborious  to  use  the  equivalent  form 

^.     Similarly,  A=?V? 

293.  It  is  also  easy  to  rationalise  the  denominator  of  a  frac- 
tion when  that  denominator  consists  of  tuH)  quadratic  surds. 

For  ^        _        a(Jh^Jc)        ^aUb^Jc) 

J^'^Jo     Ub^Jc){Jb^Jc)  b^c       • 

So  also        ^      ^       ajb^Jc)       ^a{b^Jc) 
b^Jc     (b^Jc)(b^Jc)         b'^c     ' 

Similarlv  3  +  n/5     {^^J5)(3  +  J5)     U^6J5     7^3J5 
ommariy  ^^^^      (3_^5)(3_^5^  9.5  2        ' 

294.  By  two  operations  we  may  rationalise  the  denominator 
of  a  fraction  when  that  denominator  consists  of  three  quadratic 
surds.  For  suppose  the  denominator  to  be  Ja  +  Jb  +  Jc;  first 
multiply  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  Ja  -^Jb  —  Jcy  thus 
the  denominator  becomes  a  +  6  —  c  +  2  J  {ah) ;  then  multiply 
both  numerator  and  denominator  by  a  +  b-c—i  J{ab)y  and  we 
obtain  a  rational  denominaj)or,  namely  (a  +  b  —  of^  4a(,  that  is, 
a*  +  6*  + c*- 2a6 - 26o -  2ca. 


\ 
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296,.A/<ie^  may  be/oimd  which  unll  rationalise  amy  binomiaL 

11  •  i_  1 

(1)  Supjibse  tli6  binomial  o^  +  ft*.     Put  x  =  a^,  y  =  lfl  \    let 

n  be  the  least  common  multiple  of  p  and  q ;  then  o^  and  y"  are 
both  rational     Now 

{x  +  y)  («""'  -  a;""'y  +  flB""y  -  ...  *  y*"*)  =  a"  *  y*, 

■where:  the  upper  or  lower  sign  must  be  taken,  according  as  9i  is  odd 
or  even^     Thus 

is  a  factor  which  will  rationalise  a;  +  y. 

i_       1 

(2)  Suppose  the  binomial  a^  —  J^ .     Take  re,  y,  and  n  as  be- 
fore.    Now 

(aj-y)(a;"-*  +  a"^y +  a"""y^+ +  y""*)  =  a;"  -  y". 

Thus  af" *  +  aj""^y  +  af-*y*  + +y'*"^ 

is  a  &€tor  which  will  rationalise  a;  -  y. 

Take,  for  example,  a*  +  5* ;  here  w  =  6.     Thus  we  have  as  a 
rationalising  factor 

03?  -  x^y  -f  a;  V  ~  ^V  +  ajy*  -  y*, 
that  is,  •  a^  -  a^6^  +  a'6^  -  a^6^  +  a'6»  -  6^^, 

that  isi  a*  -  a*6*  +  a^5*  -  a5  +  c^h^  -  6*. 

The  rational  product  is  a;'  —  y",  that  is,  d'^  —  6^,  that  is,  a'  —  5'. 

296.     ^^6  square  root  of  a  rational.  qvKintity  cannot  he  partly 
rational  and  partly  a  quadratic  surd,. 

If  possible  let  /^»'=  a  +  ^m ;   then  by  squaring  these  equal 
quantities  we  have  ti  =  a*  +  2<»  Jm  +  m ;  thus  2a  Jm  ^n  —  a'  —  my 

and  i^m  = ^ »  *  rational  quantity,,  which  is  contrary  to 

^a 

the  supposition.     See  Art.  242, 

T.  A.  11 
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297.  If  two  qiiadratic  surds  cannot  be  reduced  to  others  which 
have  the  same  irrational  part,  their  product  is  irrational. 

Let  fjx  and  Jy  be  the  two  quadratic  surds,  and  if  possible 
let  /J{xt/)  =  rx,  where  r  is  a  whole  number  or  a  fraction.  Then 
a^  =  r*x^,  and  y  =  r^x,  therefore  Jy  =  r  Jx,  that  is,  Jy  and  ^Jx 
may  be  so  reduced  as  to  have  the  same  irrational  part,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  supposition. 

298.  One  quadratic  surd  cannot  he  made  up  of  tvoo  others 
which  have  not  the  same  irrational  part. 

If  possible  let  Jx  =  Jm  +  Jn ;  then,  by  squaring,  we  have 
x  =  m  +  n  +  2  J(mn\  and  J{mn)  =  J  (a;  —  w  —  w),  a  rational  quan- 
tity, which  is  absurd.     See  Art.  242. 

299.  In  any  equation  x  +  Jj  =  a  +  fjh  which  involves  rational 
quantities  and  quadratic  surds,  the  rational  parts  on  each  side  are 
equal,  and  also  the  irrational  parts. 

For  if  a;  be  not  equal  to  a,  suppose  x  =  a  +  m;  then 

a  +  m  +  Jy  =  a  +  Jb, 

BO  that  m  +  Jy  =  Jb;  thus  Jb  is  partly  rational  and  partly  a 
quadratic  surd,  which  is  impossible  by  Art.  296.  Therefore  x  =  a, 
and  consequently  Jy  =  Jb. 

300.  If  J{a+Jb)  =  x  +  Jy,  ikeiiJ{a--Jb)  =  x-Jy, 
For  since  J  (a  +  Jb)  =  x  +  Jy,  we  have  by  squaring 

a  +  Jb  =  af  +  2xjy  +  y; 

therefore        a  =  «"  +  y,  and    Jb  -  2x  Jy,  (Art.  299). 
Hence  a-jb  =  i^-2xjy  +  y, 

and  J(a-Jb)  =  x-Jy. 

Similarly  we  may  shew  that  if 

J{a  +  Jb)  =  Jx  +  Jy, 

then  J(cL''Jb)^JX'-Jy. 
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301.  The  square  root  of  a  binomial,  one  0/ whose  terms  is  a 
quadratic  surd  and  the  other  rationaly  may  sometimes  he  expressed 
hy  a  binomial,  one  or  each  of  whose  terms  is  a  quwiratic  surd. 

Let  a+  fjbhe  the  given  binomial,  and  suppose 

J(a+Jh)=^x  +  Jy, 
By  Art.  300,  J{a  -  Jb)  =  ^x-  Jy. 

By  multiplication,         J{a'  —  6)  =  a;  —  y. 

By  squaring  both  sides  of  the  first  equation, 

a-^  Jb  =  x+  2J(xy)  +  y ; 
therefore  a  =  x+y. 

Hence,  by  addition  and  subtraction, 

a  +  J{a'-b)  =  2x,         a-J{a''-b)  =  2y; 
therefore         x  =  ^{a  +  J  (a'  -  &)},         y  =  H*  ~  V(^* ""  ^)}- 

Thus  X  and  y  are  known,  and  therefore  J{a  +  tjb),  which  is 

Also  J{a  —  ^h)  is  known,  for  it  is  Jx  —  Jy. 

302.  For  example,  find  the  square  root  of  3  +  3  ^2. 
Here     a  =  3,  Jb=2J2,  a»-6  =  9-8=l; 

therefore         a  =  i(3  +  l)  =  2,         y=i(3-l)  =  l. 
Thus  V(3  +  2  V2)  =  V2  +  VI  =  n/2  + 1 . 

303.  Again ;  find  the  square  root  of  7  —  2^10. 

Instead  of  using  the  result  of  Art.  301  we  may  go  through  the 
whole  operation  as  foUows : 

Suppose  V  (7  -  2  VIO)  =  Va?  -  Vy ; 

then,  by  squaring,  7-2  ^10 ^x-2J(xy)  +  y ; 

hence  x-¥y  =  7 (1), 

11—2 


1 
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and  2^(ajy)  =  2^10; 

therefore  {x  +  yf  -  ixy  =  io  -  {2J10)% 

that  is,  (a;-y)'  =  49-40=9, 

and  a;-y  =  3    (2); 

therefore,  from  (1)  and  (2),  x  =  5y  and  y  =  2. 

Thus  J{7-2J10):=J5-^2. 

304.  It  appears  from  Art.  301  that 

hence,  unless  a*  —  5  be  a  perfect  sqiuxref  the  values  of  Jx  and  ^y 
will  be  complex  surds,  and  the  expression  ^a  +  ^y  will  not  be  so 
simple  as  J  (a  +  tjb)  itself. 

305.  A  binomial  surd  of  the  form  tj{a'c)  +  Jb  may  be  written 
thus,  n/^(^+^/")'     I^  *^®^  *'  —  ^®  ^  perfect  agua/re,  the  square 

root  of  *+  ^ /-  ^'-y  ^6  expressed  in  the  form  Jx-\-Jy^  and 
therefore  the  square  root  of  J(a*c)  +  Jh  will  be  tjc  {Jx  +  ^y), 

% 

306.  For  example,  find  the  square  root  of  ^32  +  ^30. 

Here  ^^2  +  ^30  =  ^2  (4  +  ^15) ; 

thus  ^( V32  +  J30)  =  4^2  X  ^(4  +  V15) ; 

and  it  maj  be  shewn  that 

Hence  V(V32  +  V30)  =  ^2 {^J\  +  y|)  =  --^US+JS). 
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307.  Sometimes  we  may  extract  the  square  root  of  a  quantity 
of  the  form  a-\-Jb  +  Jc  +  Jd  by  assuming 

J(a  +  Jb+Jc  +  Jd)=Jx  +  ^y+Jz; 

then    a  +  Jb  +  Jc  +  Jd=x-^  y  +  z  +  2  J{xy)  +  2  J(i/z)  +  2J{zx) ; 
we  may  then  put 

omd  if  the  'oabwes  of  x,  y,  amd  z,  found  from  these,  also  satisfy 
x-^-y  ■\-z  =  a,  we  shall  have  the  required  square  root. 

308.  For  example,  find  the  square  root  of 

8  +  272  +  2^5+2710. 

Assume    ^(8  +  2^2  +  2^5  +  2^10)  =  Jx  +  Jy-^Jz;  then 

S  +  2  j2  +  2J5'¥2Jl0  =  x-^y  +  z  +  2J(xy)  +  2J(7/z)'¥2^{zx). 

Put     2^(xy)  =  2j2,         2J(t/z)  =  2J5,         2^{zx)  ^  2  JIO; 
hence,  by  multiplication,  J{xy)  x  ^(yz)  =  ^^^j 
and  J{zx)  =  ^10, 

therefore,  by  division,  y^^  > 

hence  05  =  2,  and  z  =  5. 

These  values  satisfy  the  equation  x  ■hy  +  z  =  S. 

Thus  the  required  square  root  is  ^2  +  7I  +  J^f 
that  is,  1  +  72  +  75. 

309.  If  i/(a  +  Jb)  =  x  +  Jy,   then  ^(a  -  ^6)  =  «  -  ^y. 
For  suppose  ^{a  +  ,Jb)  =  x  +  Jy; 

then,  by  cubing,  a-\-  Jb  =  x^  +  3a;'  Jy  +  3oDy  +  y  ,Jy ; 

therefore         a  =  stf-\-  3icy,  Jb  =  3a;'  Jy  +  y  Jy,       (Art.  299) ; 

hence  a^  Jb  —  x^  —  3a;'  Jy  +  3a;y  -  y  Jy, 

and  J{a-  Jb)=^x-Jy. 
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310.  The  cvhe  root  of  a  binomial  a^  Jh  may  he  sometimes 
found. 

Assume  l/{a  +  Jb)  =  x-\-  Jy, 

then  il{a  -  Jb)  =  a;  -  Jy. 

By  multiplication,      l/{a'  -h)  =  x'  —  y. 

Suppose  now  that  a*  —  6  is  a  perfect  cube,  and  denote  it  by  c', 
thus  0  =  05*  — y; 

and,  as  in  Art.  309,  a  =  x^  +  Zxy, 

Substitute  the  value  of  y ; 
thus  a  =  05^  +  3a;  (aj*  —  c) ; 

therefore  4a;®  —  3ca;  =  a. 

From  this  equation  x  must  be  found  by  trials  and  then  y  is 
known  from  the  equation  y  —  a^  —  c. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  method  is  inapplicable  imless  a*  -  6 
be  a  'perfect  cube;  and  then  it  is  imperfect  since  it  leads  to  an 
equation  which  we  have  not  at  present  any  method  of  solving 
except  by  trial.  The  proposition,  however,  is  of  no  practical 
importance. 

311.  For  example,  find  the  cube  root  of  10  +  ^108. 

Assume  ^(10  +  ^108)  =  a?  +  ^y,  then  ^/(lO  -  ^^  ^8)  =  a  -  ^y. 

By  multiplication,  17(100  -  108)  =  a;'- y,  that  is,  -2=a:*-y. 
Also  10  =  a;'  +  3a^=aj'  +  3a;(«*  +  2);  therefore  4a;'+6a;  =  10. 

We  see  that  this  equation  is  satisfied  by  a;=  1;  hence  y  =  3, 
uid  the  required  cube  root  is  1  +  ^3. 

Again  j  find  the  cube  root  of  18  ^3  + 14  ^6. 

18V3+14V5  =  3V3(6  +  ^y|). 

The  cube  root  of  3^3  is  ^^3 ;  and  the  cube  root  of  6  +-^  ,  1% 

3  V  3' 

can  be  found.      For  here  a'-6  =  36-^  x  ^  =  - A.    go  that 

9        3        27 

<'  =  -  3  •  Hence  we  have  the  equation  4a;*+  2a;  =  6,  which  we  see  is 
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satisfied  by  x=  1.    Thus  the  required  cube  root  is  ^3  f  1  +  ^  o)  > 
that  is  ^3  +  J 5. 

312.  We  will  now  solve  an  equation  involving  surds  which 
wiU  serve  as  a  model  for  similar  examples  :  the  equation  resembles 
those  already  solved  in  the  circumstance  that  we  obtain  only  a 
dngle  value  of  the  unknown  quantity. 

Solve  J{x  +  2)  +  J{x  - 14)  =  8. 

By  transposition,  ^(a;  +  2)  =  8  -  J{x  - 14)  ; 

square  both  sides,  jc  +  2  =  64  - 16  ^(a;  - 14)  +  a;  - 14  ; 

transpose,  1 6  ^{x  - 1 4)  =  48 ; 

divide  by  16,  J{x-U)  =  Z) 

square  both  sides,  a?  - 14  =  9  ; 

therefore  '                       a;  =  23. 

EXAMPLES   OP  SURDS. 

1.     Find  a  factor  which  will  rationalise  a^  -  6*. 
%     Find  a  factor  which  will  rationalise  J2  -  ^  3. 

3.  Find  a  factor  which  will  rationalise  ^3  +  ^5. 

4.  Given  JZ  =  1-73^0508,  find  the  value  of  ^^j^ ' 

.      ^T,   '  .w  (3-f  J3)(3  +  V5)(V5-2)_1 

5.  Shew  that  (5  -  V5)(1+n/3)         "  5  ^^^- 

15 

6.  .  Shew  tliat  ^10+^20  +  ^40-^5-^80  ==  ^/^  (^  +  ^/^)• 

7.  Extract  the  square  root  of 

9«_24     /*  +  34-24     A+9|. 
y        V  y  \  X      X 

8.  Extract  the  square  root  of  (a  +  6)*  -  4  (a  -  h)  J(ab\ 
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Extract  the  square  root  of  the  expressions  in  the  following 
•examples  from  9  to  18  inclusive : 

9.  4  +  2^3.  10.     7-4^3. 

11.  7  +  2^10.  12.     18  +  8^5. 

13.  75-12^21.  14.     16  +  5^7. 

15.  db-^^^  V{(«'  -  <^')  (^'  -  O}-         1 6.     ^27  +  Jl  5. 

17.  -9  +  6^3.  18.     l  +  (l-c')-». 

19.  Find  the  value  of 

1+03                    \—x  ,  ^3 
A when  X  =  -— 


l  +  V(l+a;)"l  +  V(l-«^)  2  • 

:20.     Find  the  value  of 

1  +  a?  \-  X  ,  ^3 


when  05  = 


1  +  V(l  +  «)      1  -  sl{^-^)  2  " 

21.  Extract  the  square  root  of  6  +  2^2  +  2^3  +  2^6. 

22.  Extract  the  square  root  of  5  +  ^10  -J6-  J15. 

23.  Exti*act  the  square  root  of 
15-2^3-2^15  +  6^2-2^6  +  2^5-2^30. 

24.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  7  +  5  ^2. 

25.  Extract. the  cube  root  of  16+8  ^5. 

26.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  9  ^3  -  11  J2. 

27.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  21  ^6  -  23  ^5. 

28.  Shewthat  ^(^5 +  2)- 4/(^5-2)  =  1. 

29.  Solve  the  equation  ^(a?  +11)—  ,Jx  =  1. 

30.  Solve  the  equation  J{3x  +  4)  +  ^(3aj  -  5)  =  9. 

31.  Solve  the  equation  a/J(b  —  x)  =  b  J  {a  —  x), 

32.  Solve  the  equation  J{x  +a)  +  J{x  +  5)  =  Jc, 
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XX.     QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS. 

313.  When   an   equation   contains   only  the  square  of  the 

unknown  quantity  the  value  of  this  square  can  be  found  by  the 

rules  for  solving  a  simple  equation  ^  then  by  extracting  the  square 

root  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantity  are  found.    For  example, 

suppose 

SiB*-  72  +  10a;"  =  7-24a^  +  89:, 

by  transposition,  42a;'  =  168 ; 

by  division,  a;*  =  4  ; 

therefore  x  =  ^4  =  ±  2. 

The  double  sign  is  used  because  the  square  root  of  a  quantity 
may  be  either  positive  or  negative.     (Art.  231.) 

It  might  at  first  appear  that  from  »"  =  4  we  ought  to  infer, 
not  that  aj  =  ±  2,  but  that  st  a;  =  *  2.  It  will  however  be  found 
that  the  second  form  is  really  coincident  with  the  first.  For 
A  a-  =  db  2  gives  either  •hx=i-h2,  or  •\-xs^  —  2,  or  —  aj  =  +  2,  or 
—  a?  =  —  2  ;  that  is,  on  the  whole,  either  a;  =  2,  or  a;  =  —  2.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  when  we  extract  the  square  root  of  the  two  mem- 
bers of  an  equation  it  is  sufficient  to  put  the  double  sign  before 
the  square  root  of  one  of  the  members. 

314.  Quadratic  equations  which  contain  only  the  square  of 
the  unknown  quantity  are  called  pure  quadratics.  Quadratic 
equations  which  contain  the  first  power  of  the  unknown  quantity 
as  well  as  the  square  are  called  adfected  quadratics.  We  proceed 
now  to  the  solution  of  the  latter. 

315.  We  shall  first  shew  that  every  quadratic  equation  may 
be  reduced  to  the  form  x'  +px  =  q,  where  p  and  q  are  positive  or 
negative.  For  we  can  reduce  any  quadratic  equation  to  this  form 
by  the  following  steps  :  bring  the  terms  which  contain  the  unknown 
quantity  to  the  left-hand  side  of  the  equation,  and  the  known 
quantities  to  the  right-hand  side ;  if  the  coefficient  of  x'  be  nega- 
tive, change  the  sign  of  every  term  of  the  equation  ;  then  divide 
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every  term  by  the  coefficient  of  x^.     Thus  we  may  represent  any 
quadratic  equation  by 

To  solve  this  equation  we  add  -jp^  to  both  sides;  thus 

The  left-hand  member  is  now  a  complete  square;  extract  the  square 
root  of  each  member ;  thus 


aj  +  ^T^ 


i-y(?*')' 


jbranspose  the  term  ^ ,  and  we  obtain 

316.  For  example,  suppose 

-3a'+ 36a;- 105  =  0; 

transpose,  —  Zt?  +  36aj  =  105  ; 

change  the  signs,  3a;*  —  36a;  =  —  105; 

divide  by  3,  a;*  -  12a;  =  -  35 ; 

/12\« 
add  to  both  sides  (-„■),  that  is,  36  ;  thtis 

a;*-12a;  +  36  =  36-35=l; 

extract  the  square  root  of  both  members ;  thus 

a;-6=  ±1. 

Therefore  a;  =  6  ±  1 ;  that  is,  a;  =  7,  or  5.  If  either  of  these 
values  be  substituted  for  x  in  the  expression  -  3a;*  +  36a;  — 105,  the 
result  is  zero. 

317.  Hence  the  following  rule  may  be  given  for  the  solution 
of  a  quadratic  equation  : 

J^y  transposition  and  redv^tion  a/rrange  the  equation  so  that 
the  terms  involving  the  unknown  quantity  are  alone  on  one  side^ 
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and  the  coefficient  of  n^  is  +1;  add  to  both  sides  of  the  equation 
the  square  ofhodftlie  coefficient  of-K,  and  extract  the  square  root  of 
both  sides,  ' 

318.     As  another  example  we  will  take 

oaj*  +  bx-\-c  =  0 ; 
transpose,  ax^  +  bx  =  —  c; 

divide  by  a,  x  +  —  =  —  : 

a         a 


- ,  /  6  \'  ,    bx      b'        b'      c      5»  -  4ac 


a  ~~  A^a       >-■"       A  ^2       } 


a      4a       4a       a         4a 


extract  the  square  root,  a;  +  ^r-  = ,  ^    o » 

Za        V     Za 


transpose,  x 


_-b^J(b'-4.ac) 
a 


The  particular  case  in  which  c  =  0  should  be  noted.     Then,  taking 
the  upper  sign  we  have  sc  =  0  ;  and  taking  the  lower  sign  we  have 

x  =  — .     In  fact  in  this  case  the  equation  reduces  to  ax^  +  bx  =  0, 
or  X  (ax  +  6)  =  0  :  and  it  is  plain  that  this  is  satisfied,  either  when 

x  =  0 ;  or  when  ax  +  b  =  0,  that  is  when  x~  — . 

a 

319.  When  an  example  is  proposed  for  solution  instead  of 
going  through  the  process  indicated  in  Art.  317,  we  may  make  use 
of  the /ormtfc^a  in  Art.  318.  Thus,  take  the  example  in  Art.  316, 
namely,  -  3a;' +  36a;  — 105  =  0,  and  by  comparing  it  with  the  formula 
in  Art.  318  we  see  that  we  may  suppose  a  =  —  3,  6  =  36,  c  =»  — 105. 
Hence  if  we  put  these  values  for  a,  6,  and  c  in  the  result  of 
Art.  318,  we  shall  obtain  the  value  of  x.     Here 

b'  -  4ac  =  (36)*  -  12  X  105  =  36  ; 

XI.      r  -36±6     _         ^ 

therefore  x  = ^ —  =  7,  or  5. 

—  0 
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320.  For  another  example  take  the  equation 

extract  the  square  root,       aj  -  3  =  =fc  J7, 

transpose,  a;  =  3  ±  ^7. 

Here  Jl  cannot  be  found  exactly;  but  we  can  find  an  ap- 
proximate value  of  it  to  any  assigned  degree  of  accuracy,  and  thus 
obtain  the  value  of  a;  to  any  assigned  degree  of  accuracy. 

321.  In  the  examples  hitherto  considered  we  have  found  ttoo 
different  roots  of  a  quadratic  equation ;  in  some  cases  however  we 
shall  find  really  only  one  root.  Take  for  example  the  equation 
a'  —  12a;  +  36  =  0 ;  by  extracting  the  square  root  we  have  re  -  6  =  0, 
and  therefore  aj  =  6.  It  is  however  convenient  in  this  case  to  say 
that  the  quadratic  equation  has  two  eqioal  roots, 

322.  If  the  quadratic  equation  be  represented  by 

ax'  +  bx  +c=0, 

we  know  from  Art.  318  that  the  two  roots  are  respectively 

-6  +  7(6'-4«c)  -6-V(6'-4«c) 

_  and  ——^  . 

« 

Now  these  will  be  different  unless  6'  — 4ac  =  0,  and  then  each  of 

them  is  —  rr- .    This  relation  5*  —  iac  =  0  is  then  the  condition  that 
2a 

must  hold  in  order  that  the  two  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation 

may  be  equaL 

323.  Consider  next  the  example  re*  —  lOo;  +  32  =  0. 
By  transposition,        aj*  —  10a?  =  —  32 ; 

byaddition,  a;'- 10a;  +  25  =  25- 32  =  -7. 

If  we  proceed  to  extract  the  square  root  we  have 

a;-5  =  *V-7. 
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But  the  negative  quantity  —  7  lias  no  square  root  either  exact  or 
approximate  (Art.  232) ;  thus  no  real  value  of  x  can  be  found  to 
satisfy  the  proposed  equation.  In  such  a  case  the  quadratic 
equation  has  no  real  roots  ]  this  is  sometifbes  expressed  by  sagdng 
that  the  roots  are  irrutgina/ry  or  impossible.  We  shall  return  to 
this  point  in  Chapter  xxv. 

324.     If  the  quadratic  equation  be  represented  by 

ax^  +  6a;  4-  c  =  0, 

we  see  from  Art^  318  that  the  roots  are  reed  if  6*—  4a<?  is  positive^ 
that  is,  if  6'  is  algebraically  greater  than  4ac,  and  that  the  roots 
are  impossible  if  6'  —  4ac  is  negative^  that  is,  if  6*  is  algebraically 
less  than  4ac. 
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y^.  a:*-4aj  +  3  =  0. 

3.  6aj*-13a;+6  =  0. 

5.  2a;"  -  7aj  +  3  =  0. 

7.  «;»  + 10a; +24  =  0. 

9.  14a; -a*  =  33. 

11.  a;'-3=^(a;-3). 

^   13.  110a*-21a;  +  l=0. 

15.  (a;-l)(a;-2)=6. 

17.  (3a;  -  5)  (2a; -5)  =  (a; +3)  (a; -1). 

18.  (2a; +1)  (a; +  2)  =  3a;" -4. 

19.  (a;  +  1)  (2a;  +  3)  =  4a;»  -  22. 

/  20.  (a?-l)(a;-2)  +  (a;-2)(a;-4)  =  6(2a;-5). 

21.  (2a;  -  3)"  =  8a;.  22.     (5a;  -  3)"  -  7  =  44a?  +  5. 

23.  (a;-7)(a;-4)  +  (2a;-3)(a;-5)=103. 


3. 

a;»-5a;  +  4  =  0. 

4. 

3a;"  -  7a;  =  20. 

6. 

3a;"-53a:  +  34=X). 

8. 

7a;'-3a;  =  160. 

10. 

2a;"-2a;-|  =  0. 

^12. 

4(a;"-l)  =  4a;-l. 

14. 

780a;"-.  73a;  + 1  =  0. 

16. 

(3a;- 2)  (a;- 1)=  14. 
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7         5        140 

^^     X     2     X     3 
2     X     o     X 

27.  ||(«+l)-i(2a!'  +  a;-l)=±(a:  +  l). 

28.  8«+ll  +  ^=H±6^.  29.    ?+f=^%li>. 

aj  7  a;      6  4 

a       21        23  21       a:     23 

'^^'     7"'^T5-T-  ^^-     5^"7  =  y 

3  aj  3 


32.    77T-^  +  -Ar=T.  33. 


34. 


2(a;-l)     o^-l      4:  '     2(a;-- 1)  "^  4  (a  + 1)     8* 

x^  40  3  (10  4- a;) 

15'*'37Kr^~       95       • 

«'       2a;      3»-50       12aj  +  70 
15     3  (10+ a;)         190      * 

36.    ^  =  «_3+^.  37.     ^-if^4. 

a;  +  o                   jc  aj— 12a;^ 

^       a?        3     ar  — 1  «^      a;  +  4     a?  — 4     10 

a;  — 1      2        a?  a;  — 4     a;  +  4       3 

aj  +  2     x-^     5  ,           X        x  +  1  _  13 

aj  —  2a5  +  2     6'  *a;+l        x         6  ' 

42      ^"^      a;-12_5  1           ^     _3 

x  —  12      aj—6      6'  *     aj  — 2     a;  +  2     6' 

,,         4           5          12  ,^         5        3       14 


a;+l      35+2     35+3*  '     a5+2     x     a;  +  4' 

4f5     ^^-3     3a;~g     5  ^      3x-2     2a;-5_8 

3aj-5"*'2aj-3"'2'  2a:-5     3a;-.2~3 

ift     ^•♦-^     a;-3_2a;~3  .^      a;-2     a;  +  2     2  (a?  +  3) 

a:  +  2     aj-2      »-l  a;+2     a5-2        a;-3 
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50.  1 0  (2aj  +  3)  (05  -  3)  +  (7a:  +  3)«  =  20  («  +  3)  (a?  -  1 ). 

51.  (7-4^3)a;»  +  (2-J3)ic  =  2. 

52.  a:*-2aa;  +  a"-6'  =  0. 

53.  a»-2aa;  +  5*  =  0. 

54.  (3a«  +  6»)  (a«  -  aj  +  1)  =  (36«  +  a«)  (a;*  +  a:  +  1). 

5o.     + J  + =  0. 

X'-a     x  —  o     x  —  c 


50, 


1.1  1  1 


{x-b){x-c)     (a-\-c){a  +  b)      {a  +  c){x-c)     {a  +  b){x-b)' 


1  111 

57.    1 =-+-  +  - 

a+o+x     a     0      X 

58.  (ax  —  b){bx  —  a)  =  c*. 

59.  -?-+     *  2c 


x  —  a     x  —  b     X-  c' 

3a"aj      6a"  +  a6  -  26"     b^x 


60.     a5x*  + 


c  c' 


--      a;  +  a     a;  +  6     a:  +  c     _ 

61.     + z.  + =  3. 

x—a     x—b     x—c 

^^     a  +  c{a  +  x)     a  +  x  _      a 

a  +  c{a-x)        X        a  —  2cx ' 


XXL     EQUATIONS  WHICH  MAY  BE   SOLVED 

LIKE   QUADRATICS. 

325.  There  are  many  equations  which,  though  not  really 
quadratics,  may  be  solved  by  processes  similar  to  those  given  in 
the  preceding  Chapter.     For  example,  suppose 

a;*-9aj'+20  =  0. 
Transpose,  a;*  -  9a*  =  -^  20 ; 
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by  addition,  «*  -  9a:'  +  ^|y=  Q*-  20  =  j  ; 

extract  the  square  root,         jb*  —  -  =  *  - ; 

9     1 
therefore  a;'  =  -  tfc  -  =  5,  or  4  ; 

therefore  aj  =  *  ^5,  or  ±  2. 

326.  Similarly  we  may  solve  any  equaffcion  of" the  form 

aa^  +  6a;"  +  c  =  0. 

Transpose,  aa^  +  6a;"  =  —  c ; 

divide  by  a,  a;'"  +  — =  — : 

by  addition,  a;- .- -  +  (^^^j  =  ^  "  a^ -^^ '^ 

extract  the  square  root,       ar  +  ^r-  =  — ^^^-^^ : 

^  2a  2a 

therefore  ^^-6^  J(y-4ao) 

2a 

Hence  by  extracting  the  rH^  root  the  value  of  x  is  known. 

327.  Suppose,  for  example, 

a;+  4iya;  =  21 ; 

therefore         a;+4^a;+4  =  25; 
therefore  ^Jx  +  2  =  ±  5 ; 

therefore         ^a;  =  -  2  *  5  =  3,.  or  -  7 ;. 

therefore  a;  =  9^  or  49. 

328.  Again,  suppose 

a;-'^+a;"^=  6; 

therefore  ar"^  +  a?"^  +     =       . 

4      4 

,.      ^  .A     1     *5 

therefore  a;  «  +  ^  =  -s- ; 
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1       f 
therefore  x~^  =--±^  =  2,  or  -3; 

therefore  a"*  =  4,  or  9, 

and  aj  =^  T »  or  - . 

329.  Suppose  we  require  the  solutions  of  the  equation 

aj  +  ^(5a?+I0)  =  8. 
By  transposition,     ^{^^  +  10)  =  8  -  a; ; 
square  both  sides ;  thus 

5a;  +  10=64-iai»+a;»; 
therefore  ar*^- 21ar=  — 54  ; 

,.      .  ,     n,        /21V     /21V     ri      2-2.1f 

therefore  ic^-21a+(  — J  =  (  y)  ~  ^^  "    4"^ 

therefore  -^-^'i 

2  *2 

21      15 
therefore  ar^  -^r-  *  -rr-  =  18,  or  3. 

2       2^ 

Substitute  these  values  of  a;  in  the  left-hand  side  of  the  given 
equation;  it  will  be  found  that  3  satisfies  the  equation  but  that  18 
does  not ;  we  shall  find  however  that  18  does  satisfy  the  equation 

aj-^(5a;+10)  =  8. 

In  fact  the  equation  5a;4- 10  =  64  — 16aj  +  aj'  which  we  obtained 
from  the  given  equation  by  transposing  and  squaring  might  have 
arisen  also  from  x  —  J{5x+  10)  =  8.  Hence  we  are  not  sure  that 
the  values  of  x  which  are  finally  obtained  will  satisfy  the  proposed 
equation ;  they  may  satisfy  the  other  form.. 

330.  Again,  consider  the  example 

a:- 2 ^(a*  + aj  +  5)  -  14  =.a. 
By  transposition,  aj  - 14  =  2  ^(a:*  +  a?  +  5)  ; 


T.  A. 


12 
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by  squaring,  a*  -  28a:  +  196  ;=  4a;'  +  4a:  +  20 ; 

therefore  3a:*  +  32a:  =  176. 

-44 
From  the  last  equation  we  shall  obtain  a:  =  4,  or  — «— .     It  will, 

however,  be  found  on  trial  that  neither  of  these  values  satisfies  the 
proposed  equation ;  each  of  them  however  satisfies  the  equation 

a:  +  2^(a:"  +  a:  +  5)-14  =  a 

From  this  and  the  preceding  example  we  see  that  when  an 
equation  has  been  reduced  to  a  rational  form  by  squaring,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  examine  whether  the  roots  which  are  finally 
obtained  satisfy  the  equation  in  the  form  originaDy  given.  This 
remark  applies  for  instance  to  equations  like  those  solved  in 
Arts.  312,  327,  and  328. 

331.  Suppose  that  all  the  terms  of  an  equation  are  brought  to 
one  side  and  the  expression  thus  obtained  can  be  represented  as 
the  product  of  simple  or  quadratic  factors,  then  the  equation  can 
be  solved  by  methods  already  given.     For  example,  suppose 

(aj-c)(a:»-3aa:  +  2a")  =  0. 

The  left-hand  member  is  zero  either  when  a:  —  c  =  0,  or  when 
a:*  —  3aa:  +  2a'  =  0 ;  and  in  no  other  case.  But  if  a:  —  c  =  0,  we 
have  x  =  c;  and  if  a:*  —  3aa:  +  2a*  =  0,  we  shall  find  that  x  =  a,  or  2a, 
Hence  the  proposed  equation  is  satisfied  by  x  =  Cy  or  a,  or  2a; 
and  by  no  other  values. 

332.  Facility  in  separating  expressions  into  factors  will  be 

acquired  by  experience ;  some  assistance  however  will  be  furnished 

by  a  principle   which   we   will  here   exemplify.     Consider   the 

example 

x(ps  —  cy  =  a(a  —  c)*. 

Here  it  is  obvious  that  x  =  a  satisfies  the  equation;  and  we  shall 
find  that  if  we  bring  all  the  terms  to  one  side  a;  —  a  will  be  a  factor 
of  the  whole  expression.     For  the  equation  may  be  written 

a:"  -  »•  -  2c  (a:*  -  a")  +  c*  (a:  -  a) «  0  j 

that  is,  (a  -  a)  (asf  +  oa?  +  a*  -  2o  (as  +  a)  +  c*}  =  0 . 
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Hence  the  other  roots  besides  a  will  be  found  by  solving 
the  quadratic 

«■  +  (KB  +  a'  -  2c  (a?  +  a)  +  c*  =  0. 

In  this  manner  when  one  root  is  obvious  on  inspection,  we 
may  succeed  in  arranging  the  equation  in  the  manner  indicated  in 
Art.  331. 

333.  We  will  now  add  some  miscellaneous  examples  of  equa- 
tions reducible  to  quadratics. 

(1)     Suppose 

a^-  7aj  +  V(aj"-  raJ  +  18)  =  24. 

Add  18  to  both  sides ;  thus 

a:"-  7a;+ 18  +  ^(a^-  raj  +  18)  =  42; 

complete  the  square ;  thus 

a^_7a;  + 18+ ^(aj«- 7aj+ 18)  + J  =  42i  =  i|?  ; 

1         13 
therefore  ^(a*-7a;+18) +  ^  =  ±-jr-; 

therefore  J{af  -  7a;  +  18)  =  6,  or  -  7  ; 

therefore  «» -  7a:  +  18  =  36,  or  49. 

Hence  we  have  now  two  ordinary  quadratic  equations  to 
solve.  We  shall  obtain  from  the  first  a;  =  9,  or  —  2,  and  from  the 
second  aj=  ^  (7  *  a/173).  It  will  be  found  on  trial  that  the  first 
two  only  are  solutions  of  the  proposed  equation ;  the  others  apply 
to  the  equation 

a;«-7aj^^(iB«-7aj+18)=24., 

•    (2)     Suppose 

aj*  +  aj"  -  4a*  +  a?  + 1  =  0. 

Divide  by  a*;  thus 

ar  +  «-4+-  +  ~j=0; 

12—2 
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or 


a^  +  -5  +  a3  +  —  4*=0; 
or  X 


therefore  (*  ■*"  ^)  "*■  (^  "^  s)  ""  ^  ^  ^ ' 

therefore  (^  "^  a)  "^  (^  "*"  s)  "^  ^' 

therefore 
therefore 

First  suppose 

therefore 
therefore 

Next  suppose 

therefore  a'  +  3aj  =  —  1 ; 

«     «       9      9,5 
therefore  a;''  +  3a;  +  j  =  -  -  1  =  j  ; 

^      ^                         3         ^5         ,         -3±s/5 
therefore  >•  +  .,  =  ^ ^>  ^<i  *  = 7, 


(3)     Suppose 

4 
a;*  +  3a34  l  =  3x^  +  -^x\ 

Transpose  x*  -  3aj®  +  3a;  +  1  =  -^  ; 


1 

x+  - 

X 

1 

=  ± 

5 
2' 

1 

x  +  - 

X 

=  2, 

or 

-3. 

1 

X+-- 
X 

=  2 

• 

x'^ 

2a;  +  l  = 

=  0; 

a;  = 

]. 

1 

a;  +  -  = 

X 

:-3 

<; 

therefore 


/  ,     3x\'     daf     ^       -      4a;« 


,.      i.  /  2    3a;\*     ft  /  .     3a;\      a;"     .      4a;* 

therefore  {f^-j)  -^(^-y)"!'^        ~0'' 


« 
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therefore       (a.*-^)"- 2(0^-^)  + 1  ^ + 


9         36  • 


Extract  the  square  root,  then 


,     3aj     -         5ia? 

J     3aj     -  _5a; 
We  have  now  ordinary  quadratics,  namely,  x  *"  "2" ""       "6" ' 

and    rB»-  — -l  =  -_.      From    the    former   we    shall    obtain 
2  6 

a;  =  J  (7  ±^85),  and  from  the  latter  aj  =  J(l±  ^10). 

(4)     Suppose 

6a;  ^a;  -  11a;  +  6  ^aj  - 1  =  0. 

We  may  write  the  equation  in  the  form 

(aj- 3^a;)*  +  2  (a;- 3  Vaj)  + 1  =a;'. 
Hence  a;-3^a;  +  l  =  ±a;. 

Take  the  upper  sign ;  thus 

a;-3^a;  +  l  =x; 

/       1         ^  1 

therefore  ^^"""3'  ^^9' 

■ 

Take  the  lower  sign ;  thus 

a-3^aj  +  l=-aj; 

therefore  2a:- 3 ^3?  + 1  =  ^- 

1  t       i»  1      ^ 

From  this  we  obtain  Jx  =  ly  or  ^,  and  therefore  x  =  l,  or  -. 

(5)     Suppose 

a;  +  c  +  ^/(a^-c')_9^jKc) ^^y 

a;  +  c-^(a"-c")  8c     '**'*' 

In  solving  this  equation  we  shaU  employ  a  principle  which 
often  abbreviates  algebraical  work. 
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Suppose  that 

a     p 
b-q' 

then  will 

a+h     p+q 

b            q     ' 

a—h     p-q 
b     -     q    ' 

a+h     p+q 
a-b ~  p  —  q 

For  the  first  of  these  three  results  is  obtained  by  adding  unity 
to  each  of  the  given  equal  quantities,  the  second  is  obtained  by 
subtracting  unity  from  each  of  the  given  equal  quantities,  and  the 
third  result  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  first  by  the  second.  Each 
result  is  sometimes  serviceable.  For  the  present  example  we 
employ  the  third.     Thus  from  (1)  we  deduce 

2{x  +  c)     _  9aj  +  17c 

Square  both  sides,  and  simplify  the  left-hand  member ;  thus 

x  +  c  _{^x+llcf 

i^~"(9ST"c)'" ^^' 

AgaiQ,  by  employing  the  third  of  the  above  results  we  deduce 
from  (2) 

X  _{^x+  17c)'  +  (9a;  +  c)'  _  (9a?  +  17c)'  +  (9a?  +  c)' 
c      (9a?+17c)'-(9a?  +  c)'~       16c  (18a?  +  18c)      * 

By  reducing,  we  obtain 

63a?*-18a;c-U5c'  =  0, 

and  nx)m  this,  ^=-q->  or  aj  =  — -^rr-. 

(6)    Suppose 

>v/(t  -  *) + V(3««- «) = Y  v(i  -  ^y 

Transpose;  thus  ,:<< 

-|  7(1  -  ix)  -  ^(^  -  «)  =  ^{3ax  -  x). 
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By  squaring,  —  (1 -4aj)-3a^(l -4a;)     /(-j- -a  j  ==3aa;--j- 


=  -^(l-4x). 


Divide  by  ^(1  -  4x) ;  thus 
9a'  +  Sa 


v(i-4«,)=3«y(^-a.). 


4 

By  squaring,        (1  +  3a)'(l  -4a;)=  16  (^  -a?)  ; 

therefore       4a;  {(1  +  3a)'  -  4}  =  (1  +  3a)'  -  1 2a  =  (1  -  3a)' ; 
therefore  4a;  (3a  +  3)  (3a  -  1)  =  (3a  -  1 )' ; 

therefore  x  = 


12  (a +  1)* 


Also  corresponding  to  the  factor  ^(1  —  4a;),  which  was  removed, 

>ye  have  the  root  x  =  -t, 

4 

This  example  is  introduced  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  student  to  the  circumstance  that  when  both  sides  of  an  equa- 
tion are  to  be  squared,  an  advantageous  arrangement  of  the  terms 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  equation  should  be  made  before  squaring. 
If  in  this  example  as  it  originally  stands  we  square  both  sides,  no 
terms  will  disappear ;  bat  by  transposing  before  squaring  we  ob- 
tain a  result  in  which  —  x  occurs  on  both  sides,  and  may  therefore 
be  cancelled. 

(7)     Suppose 

J{x'^d)  +  J(x'-9)  =  ^{U)-^4. 

We  have  identically  . 

aj'  +  9-(a;'-9)  =  18  =  34-16. 

Hence,  dividing  the  members  of  this  identity  by  the  cor- 
responding members  of  the  proposed  equation,  we  obtain 

^/(a!•  +  9)-V(**-9)=^/(34)-4. 
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Therefore,  by  addition,   V(«'*  +  9)  =  ^(34) ; 

therefore  as'  =  25,    and  05  =  *  5. 

This  equation  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the 
artifice  employed  in  the  solution.  This  artifice  may  ofben  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  j  for  instance,  example  (6)  may  be  solved 
in  this  "way. 

(8)  V(2«  +  4)-2V(2-.)  =  -7^g^.  . 

We  may  write  this  equation  thus. 

The  factor  J{2,x  +  4)  -  2  J{2  -  x)  can  now  be  removed  from 
both  sides ;  thus  we  obtain 

J{^^  + 16)  =  2  {J(2x  +  4)  +  2  V(2  -  x)]. 

By  squaring,       9rB*  +  10  =  4  {12  -  2aj  +  4  ^(8  -  2a;»)} ; 

therefore  a"  +  8a;  =  4  (8  -  2a;*)  +  1 6  ^(8  -  2a;') ; 

therefore       ar*  +  8a;  +  16  =  4  (8  -  20;")  +  16  ^(8  -  2a")  +  16. 

Extract  the  square  root ;  thus 

±(a;  +  4)  =  2V(8-2a;')  +  4. 

The  solution  can  now  be  completed ;  we  shall  obtain 

^4^2 

and  also  a  pair  of  imaginary  values. 

Also,  by  equating  to  zero  the  factor  ^[2x  +  4)  -  2  ^(2  -  a;), 

2 

which  was  removed,  we  shall  obtain  a;  =  ^ . 

o 

It  will  be  seen  that  very  artificial  methods  are  adopted  in  some 
of  these  examples;  the  student  can  acquire  dexterity  in  using 
such  transformations  only  by  practice.  More  examples  will  be 
found  in  Chapter  lit. 
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EXAMPLES   OF  EQUATIONS   REDUCIBLE  TO   QUADRATICS. 

i_  1 

3.     3a;"  +  42a;t  =  3321.  4.     sc"  -  13a;'^  =  U. 

1        « 
5.     a" -35a;' +216  =  0.  6.     a?"-iB"  +  2  =  0. 

7.     a;  +  2  7(aa;)  +  c  =  0.  8.     3a;* -7a;' =  43076. 

9.     a;*-14a»  +  40  =  0.  10.     a* +-1  =  34. 

2a;' 

11.     ^/(2a;)-7a;  =  -52.  12.     3a;»  »/a;"  + 4^^  =  16. 

13.     x-^5-J{x-h5)  =  6.  14.     2^a;+4-=5. 

15.     a;*  +  5a;^  -  22  =  0.  16.     3a;* -4a;*  =  7. 

17.     2aj  +  V(4a;  +  8)  =  ^.  la     2  (a;»  +  a;~«)  =  5. 

19.     V(2aj  +  7)  +  V(3a-18)  =  V(7a;+l). 

21.  V(a  +  a;)  +  ^(a  -  a;)  =  ^6. 

22.  ^(aj+9)  =  2  V»-3. 

23.  a;  +  ^(5a;  +  10)  =  8L  24.     2'''^ +  4' =  80. 

x-  2        x-hl 


26. 


7(a+:c)       _      J(a-x) 


Ja+J{a  +  x)     Ja-'J(a-x)  ' 

28.     (a  +  6)  V(a»  +  6' +  a;*)  -  (a  -  6)  ^(a»  +  6«  -  a;*)  =  a'+  6«. 
20.     a;+^a;+^(a;  +  2)  +  ^(a;»  +  2a;)  =  a. 
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30.    2x  +  J  (2  +  2a!)  =  c  (1  -  x). 


31. 


32. 


a  — 05  a  +  x 


J{x  +  2a)  -^(a;  -  2a)  _  a? 
J(^c^a)Tj{x  +  2aJ  "  2a ' 


33.  J{x  +  8)-J{x  +  3)  =  ^a:. 

34.  V(«+3)+7(aj+8)  =  5^a;. 

^^      a'-a*     a;*  +  a*      34 

35.     H =  - 

ar'  +  a'     a^  —  a^     15* 

36.  ^(a  +  baf)-Ja  =  c  J(Ixxr). 

37.  V(aJ  +  4)-V«^  =  y(a:  +  |). 

38.  x-+--a--.  =  0.  39.     _  =  __,_. 

40       ^/(^^l)  +  ^/(^-l)  ,  V(«^+l)-s/(a^-l)      .     ...     ,. 
^'      V(^+l)~V(«^»-irV(«^+l)  +  V(^-l)"'=^^''"'^- 

41.     (aUa!i)i  =  (aUa:*)J.  42.     ?-±^  +  ^^H?*  =  4a. 

^  ^       ^  '  a+x       a-x 

43.     ^(1  -  a;  +  «•)  -  ^(1  +  a;  +  a;*)  =  m. 

a;  +  V(a;»-l)      x^J{^^\) 
a:-V(a^-l)      a^  +  N/(«^-l)"  • 

45.     V(^  -  3aaj  +  a«)  +  V(aj»  +  3aa;  +  a«)  =  V(2a«  +  26«). 

48.  ^/a!+^/{«-^/(l -«)}  =  !. 

49.  («  +  a)*  -  («  -  o)»  =  242a». 


V*' 
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51.     ^(iB*+  oa?  +  V)-¥j{af  +  6aj  +  a*)  =  a  +  6. 


52. 


25rB«-16      Z(of-i)x 


lOaj-8  2aj-4    * 

53.     J{2x  +  9)  +  V(3a;  -15)  =  ^(7^?  +  8). 

55.  J{af  +  2x-  1)  -^Jiaf^x  +  1)  =  ^^  +  ^3. 

56.  ^(ic*  +  aaj  -  1)  +  ^(aj*  +  6a;  -  1 )  =  ^a  +  Jh. 

57.  (aj'+l)(a;  +  2)  =  2.  58.     (a*  +  a)  (a  +  6)  =  a6. 
59.  {x  -  a)  (a;  -  6)  (a?  -  c)  +  ahc  =  0. 

1  1  4aj 


60. 


1  -x     1  +  a;      1  +  a:** 


«i  111  1  ^ 

61.     ^+ 7+ -.+ ==0. 

x-^a  +  o     x  —  a  +  o     aj  +  a-6     x-a  —  b 

^^      (a  -  x)(x  +  m)      (a  '^x)(x-  m) 
x-^n  .    x  —  n 

63.  f^'=l+^. 
\a^x/  ab 

64.  2x+l+xJ{x'  +  2)-^{x  +  l)J{si^-^2x  +  3)=0. 

65.  af  +  3^2J{ix^^2x  +  2)  +  2x. 

66.  «» +  5aj  +  4  =  5  ^(aj*  +  5aj  +  28). 

67.  V(a;"-2a;+9)-^=3-a;. 

68.  3a;'  +  15a;-2^(«"  +  5a;  +  J)  =  2. 

69.  (aj+5)(aj-2)+3V{«(aJ+3)}-0.       " 

70.  »»  +  3  -^(2aj'-  3a;+  2)  =  |  (aj  + 1). 

71.  a;(a;  +  1)  +  3  V(2a'  +  6aj  +  5)  =  25  - 2a;. 

72.  a^  -  2  V(3a;*  -  2aaj  +  4)  +  4  =  -^  (a;  +  ^  +  1). 
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73.     a"-a;  +  3^(2a:*-3aj  +  2)  =  ?  +  7. 


2 


9 

74.    -= 5  =  5-aj-a:*. 

l  +  x  +  x 


75.  (a;  +  a)  (x  +  2a)  (x  +  3a)  (aj+  4a)  =c*. 

76.  16aj(a;+l)(a:  +  2)(aj  +  3)  =  9. 

^^      a'  +  ax  +  x'     a'    '  ^^  .     .^ 

a  —  003  +  x      X  \         /        . 

79.  x*-2x^  +  x  =  a.  80.     a;*-2aj"  +  aj=  132. 

81.  ^/a;  +  ^/(aJ  +  7)  +  2  J{x^  +  7x)  =  35- 2a:. 

82.  a;'-  8  (aj+  1)  ^x  +  18x  +  l  --  0. 

83.  2  (5c'+  oaj)*  +  Jx  +  J{a  +  a)  =  6  -  2a?. 

84.  a*  +  2a;'-lla;'  +  4aj  +  4  =  0.  85.     aj*  +  4a'aj  =  a*. 

c* 

86.     a*+aa;'  +  6a;*  +  «c+ —  =  0. 

a' 


87.     1  + 


V  V       a;/      V\       »/ 


142 
9 


88.     «^'  +  ^  +  2  ^a;  +  i)  = 

»»•  y("-i)vVs)=^-  '^  ^=1- 

91.  a;'  +  l=0.  92.     nx'' +  x  +  n  +  l  =  0, 

93.  (a?"  2)  (a;-  3)  (a;-  4)  =  1 .  2 . 3. 

94.  (a;-  1)  (aj-  2)  (aj-  3)  -  (6  -  1)  (6  -  2)  (6  -  3)  =  0. 

95.  (aj-l)(aj-2)(a;-3)=24. 

96.  6a;«-5aj"  +  a;  =  0.  97.     «*+ a^-4a:- 4  =  0. 

98.    -  +  -  +  -  =  1+-+  —  . 
a     X     or  a     a' 


2 

3x 
101.     3a;*  +  8a;*  -  801^  =  3. 


99.     8aj"  +  16a;=9.  100.     a;«-~  =  l^. 
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102.  a:(ic'-2)  =  m(ic»  +  2m«  +  2). 

103.  (ic*-a»)(a;  +  a)6  +  (a»-6*)(a  +  6)a:  +  (6*-a;^)(6  +  a;)a  =  0. 

104.  a^-^]xx^-{-(p-l  + y)*  +  1  =  ^- 

105.  (p-lfsc'+pa^  +  fp-l  +  -^-i)^  +  ^  =  ^• 


XXn.     THEORY   OF   QUADRATIC    EQUATIONS   AND 

QUADRATIC   EXPRESSIONS. 

334.     A  quadratic  equation  cannot  have  more  than  two  roots. 

For  any  quadratic  equation  will  take  the  form  aa:'  +  6a;  +  c  =  0 
if  all  the  terms  are  brought  to  one  side  of  the  equation ;  and  then 
by  Art.  318  the  value  of  x  rrvust  he  either 

-  6  +  n/(6'  -  4ac)        -  6  ~  V(6'  -  4ac) 
2a  ^"^  2a 

that  is  the  value  of  x  must  be  one  or  the  other  of  tujo  quantities. 

The  result  is  sometimes  obtained  thus.  If  possible  let  three 
different  quantities  a,  )8,  y  be  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation 
aa^  +bx  +  c  =  Q ;  then,  by  supposition, 

aa*+ha  +  c  =  0,     aj8*  +  6^  +  c  =  0,     ay*  +  6y  +  c  =  0. 

'   By  subtraction, 

a(a'-)8")  +  6(a-)8)  =  0; 

divide  by  a  —  )8  which  is,  by  supposition,  not  zero ;  thus 

a{a  +  P)+b  =  0. 

Similarly  we  have       a  (a  +  y)  +  6  =  0. 

By  pubtraction,  a  ()8  -  y)  =  0  ; 

this  however  is  impossible,  since  by  supposition  a  is  not  zero,  and 
/3  — y  is  not  zero.  Hence  there  cannot  be  three  different  roots 
to  a  quadratic  equation*  -■ 
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335.  In  a  quadratic  eqtmtion  where  the  coefficienC  o/thejirst 
term  is  unity  cmd  the  terms  a/re  aU  on  one  side,  the  sv/m  of  the  roots 
is  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  with  its  sign  cJumgedy 
and  the  product  of  the  roots  is  equal  to  the  last  term. 

For  the  roots  of  ax'  +  hx  +  c  =  0  are 

2a  2a  ' 

hence  the  sum  of  the  roots  is  — ,  and  the  product  of  the  roots  is 

^— 5 -,  that  is,  -.     And  by  dividing  by  a  the  equation 

0*27  °    C 

may  be  written  «■  + h-  =  0;  and  thus  the  proposition  is  esta- 
blished. 

336.  Let  a  and  p  denote  the  roots  of  the  equation 

aa^  +  fto;  +  c  =  0 ; 

b  c 

then  a  +  B=-  —  and  ajS = - .    These  relations  are  useful  in  finilinof 
'^        a  '^     a  ® 

the  values  of  expressions  in  which  a  and  p  occur  in  a  symmetrical 

manner.     For  example, 


(a-i8)'=(a  +  i8)--4ai8  = 


a       a 

h'-Aac 
a' 


1      1 _a+P_     h  ^  c b 

a     jS        o^P   "     a  '  a^    c' 

The  relations  demonstrated  in  Art.  335  are  useful  in  verifying 
the  solution  of  a  quadratic  equation ;  of  course  if  the  roots  ob^ 
tained  do  not  satisfy  these  relations  we  are  certain  that  there  is 
some  error  in  the  work. 

When  we  know  one  root  of  a  quadratic  equation  we  can 
deduce  the  other  root  by  the  aid  of  either  of  these  relations.  Take 
for  example  the  equation 

a  +  c      5  +  c     2(a-t-5  +  c) 
x  +  a     05  +  6       «  +  a  +  6 
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Here  x^c  obviously  satisfies  the  equation ;  clearing  of  fractions 
we  obtain 

(a  +  d)*;*  +  {a"+  6*  -c(a  +  6)}aj  -  c(a'  +  5")  =  0. 

Thus  the  product  of  the  roots  is ^ r— ^ :  and  as  one  root 

a+o 

is  e  the  other  must  be  -^ . 

a  +  0 

337.     We  have 


I         a      a) 


he. 
now  put  for  -  and  -  their  values  in  terms  of  a  and  B  :  thus 
a  a  '^ ' 

aa^  +  6a:  +  c  =  a  {{c*  --  (a  +  )8)  a;  +  afi}  =  a{x-a){x-'  fi). 

Thus  the  expression  aa^ -^hx-vc  is  identical  with  the  expres' 
sion  a(x  —  a)(X'-fi);  that  is,  the  two  expressions  are  equal  for 
all  values  of  x. 

Hence  we  can  prove  the  statement  of  Art.  334  in  another 
manner.  For  no  other  value  of  x  besides  a  and  p  can  make 
{x  —  a){x-'P)  vanish;  since  the  product  of  two  quantities  cannot 
vanish  if  neither  of  the  quantities  vanishes. 

The  student  may  naturally  ask  if  the  identity 

oaf  -{■hx  +  c  =  a(x'-a){x  —  p) 
holds  in  those  cases  alluded  to  in  Art.  323,  where  the  roots  of 
oaf  +  hx  +  c  =  0  are  impossible ;  we  shall  return  to  this  point  in 
Chapter  xxv. 

338.  The  student  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  a 
qtuidratic  equation  and  a  quadratic  eocpression.  In  the  quadratic 
equation  aiB*  +  6a;  +  c  =  0  we  must  suppose  x  to  have  one  of  two 
definite  values,  but  when  we  speak  of  the  quadratic  eocpression 
aa?  +  5a;  +  c,  without  saying  that  it  is  to  be  equal  to  zero,  we  may 
suppose  X  to  have  any  value  we  please. 

339.  We  have  .; 

aaf-^hx-^c^aia?'^  — +-?■ 
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Now  first  suppose  that  b'  —  ^ac  is  negative;  then  — — ^ —  is 

also  negative;   hence  (*  +  9-) 7-« —  is  necessarily  positive 

for  all  real  values  of  x.  In  this  case,  ax'  +hx  +  c  being  equal  to 
the  product  of  a  into  some  positive  quantity  must  have  the  same 
sign  as  a.  Thus  if  6'  —  iac  be  negative,  ax'  +  bx  +  c  has  the 
same  sign  as  a  for  all  real  values  of  x, 

Next  suppose  that  b'  —  iac  is  zero  ;  then 


oaj*  -{-bx  +  c 


\       2aJ 


Here,  as  before,  aa^  +  bx  +  c  has  the  same  sign  as  a ;  in  this 
case  the  expression  oas"  +  bx  +  c  is  a  perfect  square  with  respect 
to  Xy  and  its  square  root  is 

Last,  suppose  that  6'  -  4ac  is  positive ;  then 

=  a(a;-a)(a:-^), 
where  a  and  ft  are  both  real  quantities,  namely, 


a  = 


and  B=  ^ 

2a  ^  2a 


The  expression  a{x  —  a)(x  —  P)  must  have  the  same  sign  as 
a  except  when  one  of  the  factors  x  —  a  and  x  —  ^  is  positive,  and 
the  other  is  negative ;  and  we  shall  now  shew  that  this  can  only 
be  the  case  when  x  lies  in  value  between  a  and  )8.  Of  the  two 
quantities  a  —  /S  and  fi  —  a-  one  must  be  positive ;  suppose  the 
former,  so  that  a  is  algebraically  greater  than  p.  Now  if  oj  is 
algebraicaUy  greater  than  d,  then  a;  -  a  is  positive,  and  therefore 
also  a;  — ^  is  positive,  and  if  a;  is  algebraically  less  than  j8,  then 
a;  —  )8  is  negative,  and  therefore  also  a  —  a,  is  negative.  >  But  if  x 
lies  between  a  and  p,  then  a;  -  a  is  negative,  and  x-^  is  positive. 


/ 
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For  such  a  value  of  x  the  sign  of  the  expression  aa^  +  hx  +  c  is 
the  contrary  to  the  sign  of  a. 

The  conclusion  of  the  investigation  of  the  three  cases  is  this : 
whatever  real  value  x  may  have  aa^  +hx  +  c  and  a  never  differ  in 
sign,  except  when  the  roots  of  ax^  +  bx  +  c  =  0  are  possible  and 
different,  and  x  is  taken  so  as  to  lie  between  them, 

340.  The  roots  of 

ax' +  ox +0  =  0  are  ^ , 

and  the  roots  of 

ofiB^  — 6a5  +  c  =  0  are  ^^ -, 

2a 

It  is  obvious  that  the  latter  roots  are  the  same  as  the  former  with 
their  signs  changed.  Hence  if  two  quadratic  equations  differ  only 
in  the  sign  of  the  second  term,  the  roots  of  one  may  be  obtained 
by  changing  the  signs  of  the  roots  of  the  other, 

341.  Suppose  we  want  to  divide  ax'-\-hx-\-c  by  x-h.  The 
first  term  of  the  quotient  is  ax,  and  the  next  term  ah-^b,  and 
there  is  a  remainder  ah'  +  bh-{-c.  If  this  remainder  vanish,  so  that 
ah'  +  bh-\-c  =  0,  then  A  is  a  root  of  the  eqication  ax'  +  bx  +  c  =  0. 
Thus  the  expression  aa^  +  5a;  +  c  is  divisible  by  05  —  A  only  when 
A  is  a  root  of  the  eqiLotion  oaf  +  bx  +  c  =  0, 

342.  Some  particular  cases  of  the  equation  oaf  +bx  +  c=0 
may  now  be  investigated.     The  roots  of  the  equation  are 

>5  +  V(6'~4ac)  ^h^J(b'-iac)  . 

2^^  ^"^  2i  ' 

we  will  first  examine  the  results  of  supposing  a  =  0, 

The  numerator  of  the  first  root  becomes  —6  +  6,  that  is,  0 ; 

0 
thus  this  root  takes  the  form  ^.     The  numerator  of  the  second 

root  becomes  —  26 ;  thus  this  root  takes  the  form  -77—.     If  in  the 

oiiginal  equation  we  put  a  =  0;  it  becomes  6;c  +  c  =  0,  so  that 
T.  A.  13 
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a;  =  —  T  >   and  we  may  arrive  at  this  result  from  the  expression 

which  takes  the  form  tt  by  a  suitable  transformation.     For  mul- 

tiply  both   numerator   and   denominator   of  ^!^^ by 

J  +  J(J>^  -  4ac) :   thus  we  obtain  z 777, — ; — r ,  and  if  we  now 

6  +  ^(p  —  4ac) 

put  a  =  0,  we  obtain  -^ry- ,  that  is,  -r- .    If  the  root ^ 

^  26  6  Za 

be  transformed  by  multiplying  its  numerator  and  denominator  by 

—  2c 
b—J(b'  —  4:ac)  it  becomes  7 jjj^ — - — r,  and  the  smaller  a  is 

the  smaller  is  the  denominator  of  this  fraction,  and  the  greater  the 

fraction  itself:   an  equivalent  result  may  obviously  be  obtained 

without  ejffecting  any  transformation  of  the  root.     Thus  we  may 

enunciate  our  results  as  follows  :  in  the  equation  ax^  +hx+  c=0, 

if  a  be  very  small  compared  with  h  and  c,  one  root  is  very  large 

c 
and  the  other  root  is  nearly  equal  to  —  ^ ,  and  the  smaller  a  is, 

0 

the  larger  one  root  becomes,  and  the  nearer  the  other  root  ap- 
proaches to  —V. 

a 

343.  Next  suppose  both  a  and  6  to  be  zero ;  then  the  ordi- 
nary expressions  for  both  roots  take  the  form  ^.  By  trans- 
forming the  roots  as  in  the  preceding  Article,  we  shall  see  that 
when  a  and  b  are  both  small  compared  with  c,  both  roots  are  very 
large,  and  become  greater  the  smaller  a  and  b  are. 

344.  Last,  suppose  a,  b  and  c  to  be  zero ;  then  the  roots 

0  .  . 

take  the  form  ^ ,     In  this  casje,  if  we  transform  the  roots  as  in 

Art.  342,  we  shall  still  obtain  the  form  jr ;  we  may  say  here  that 
the  value  of  $c  is  really  indeterminate. 
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345.     We  will  give  an  example  of  the  application  of  the 
results  of  Art.  339. 

a*  —  2a;  +  21 

Let  it  be  required  to  ascertain  if  the  firaction  — ;; r-r-^  can 

oaj— 14 

assume  any  value  we  please  by  suitably  choosing  the  value  of  x. 

^  ,  aj'  -  2aj  +  21 

^^*  6x-U      =y- 

therefore  «*—  2a?  +  21=y  {6x  —14); 

therefore  fic"- 2(1  +  3y)a;+ 21  +  14y  =  0.. 

By  solving  the  quadratic  we  obtain 

a.=  l  +  3y±^{9y»-8y-20). 
Hence  if  a;  is  to  be  real  the  quantity  Qy*  —  8y  —  20  must  be 
positive;  that  is,  9(y—  2)fy  +  -^]  must  be  positive.     Therefore 

y  cannot  lie  between  2  and  — -q-,  but  may  have  any  other  value. 

«/ 

We  conclude  then  that  by  suitably  choosing  the  value  of  x,  the 

a^-2x  +  21 

6x 


fraction  — ^       .'  may  have   any  value   we   please,   except 


values  between  2  and  — -q-« 


EXAMPLES  ON  THE  THEORY   OP  QUADRATIC   EQUATIONS  AND 

QUADRATIC  EXPRESSIONS. 

Hesolve  the  following  four  quadratic  expressions  into  the  pro- 
duct of  simple  factors : 

1.     3a;'-10a;-25.  2.    aj'  +  73aj+'780. 

3.     2a«  +  a;-6.  4.     a?*- 88a: +1612. 

13—2 
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5.  Form  the  quadratic  equation  whose  roots  are  6  and  8. 

6.  Form  the  quadratic  equation  whose  roots  are  4  and  5. 

7.  Form  the  quadratic  equation  whose  roots  are  1  and  —  2. 

8.  Form  the  quadratic  equation  whose  roots  are  1  ±  J5» 

9.  Find  the  sum,  difference,  and  product  of  the  roots  of 

a"- 42a; +117  =  0. 

10.  For  what  value  of  m  will  the  equation  2a?*  +  8a;  +  m  =  0 

have  equal  roots  ? 

11.  If  a  and  j8  be  the  roots  of  a;'  -  pa?  +  5^  =  0,  find  the  value 

of^+^andofa'  +  iS'. 
P      a 

12.  If  a  and  P  be  the  roots  of  ax*  +  6a;  -t-  c  =  0,  construct  the 

equation  whose  roots  are  -  and  -^ . 

P 

1 3.  Shew  that  the  roots  of  a^  +  px  +  q  —  0  will  be  rational  if 

jP  =  A;  +  ^  ,  where  p,  q,  k  are  any  rational  quantities. 

14.  Shew  that  if  aa;*  +  6a;  +  c  =  0  and  aV  +  6'a;  +  c'  =  0  have 

a  common  root,  then  (ac  -  «<;')*  =  (a'6  —  06')  (6^c  —  c'6). 

2a;  — 7 

15.  If  a;  be  real,  prove   that  ^r-5 — ~ ^  can  have  no   real 

Ja*  —  Ix  —  0 

value  between  yy  and  1. 

16.  li  p  be  greater  than  unity,  then  for  all  real  values  of  x 

o?  —  2a;  4*  o'  ©  ^  1 

the    expression    — r — :; —^    lies    between    - — r     and 

^  a;*  +  2a;+p*  p  +  1 

j»  +  l 
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XXIIL     SIMULTANEOUS   EQUATIONS  INVOLVING 

QUADRATICS. 

34  G.  We  will  now  give  some  examples  of  simidtaneoiis  equa- 
tions where  one  or  more  of  the  equations  may  be  of  a  degree 
higher  than  the  first ;  various  artifices  are  employed,  the  proper 
application  of  which  must  be  learned  hj  experience. 

(1)  Suppose      a*-2y  =  71,     x  +  y  =  20. 

From  the  second  equation  y  =  20  —  a; ;  substitute  in  the 
first,  thus 

oj'- 2  (20 -a)"  =  71; 

therefore  -  a*  +  80a;  -  800  =  71, 

therefore  «•  -  80a;  =  -  871 . 

From  this  quadratic  we  shall  obtain  x=13  or  67;  then  fh>m 
the  equation  y  =  20  —  a;  we  obtain  the  corresponding  values  of  y, 
namely,  y  =  7  or  —  47. 

(2)  Suppose        a;"  +  y"  =  25,     ajy  =  12. 
Here  a^  +  y'  =  25, 

2x7/ ==24:; 
therefore,  by  addition, 

a;*  +  2a;y  +  y"  =  25  +  24  =  49  ; 
that  is,  {x  +  f/Y  =  49  ; 

theirefore  a;  +  y  =  «*=  7. 

Similarly,  by  subtraction, 

(a;-y)'  =  25~24  =  l; 
therefore  a;  —  y  =  *  1. 

We  have  now  four  cases  to  consider ;  namely, 

a;  +  y  =  7,     x-y^    1;        a;  +  y  =  -7,     X''y=    1; 
a;  +  y  =  7,     aj-y  =  -l;        aj  +  y  =  -7,     a;-y  =  -l.' 
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By  solving  these  simple  equations  we  obtain  finally 

(3)  Suppose     2^*  -  4a^  +  3a^  =  17,   f-af^  16. 
Let  y  =  vx,  and  substitute  in  both  equations ;  thus 

af{2v'^iv  +  3)  =  l7,         x'(t;"-l)  =  16; 

therefore,  by  division, 

2v'-4v  +  3      17 
i;*-l        "16^ 

therefore  32v'  -  64i;  +  48  =  ITt;'  - 17  ; 

therefore  1 5i?*  -  64v  +  65  =  0. 

5        13 
From  this  quadratic  we  shall  obtain  v  =  «  ^^  ~k"  •     Take  the 

1  fi 
former  value  of  v ;  then  x^  =  -^ — r-  =  9 ;  therefore  a;  =  ±  3  ;  and 

y  =  vx  =  ^6.     Again,   taking    the    second   value   of  v  we   have 

,     25     ^,       .  5   ■  13 

a?  =  -^  j  therefore,  a;  =  ±  ^ ;  and  y  =  «*=  -^ . 

The  artifice  here  used  may  be  adopted  conveniently  when  the 
terms  involving  the  unknown  quantities  in,  each  equation  consti- 
tute an  expression  which  is  homogeneous  and  of  the  second  degree; 
see  Art  24. 

(4)  Suppose  a»  +  ajy-63^  =  24,  a;*  +  3a^-10/  =  32. 

Let  y  =  vx;  substitute  in  both  equations,  and  divide  ]  thus 

Ijf3r-W^32^4. 
l+t;_6t;»    ""24""3^ 

therefore  6©*  —  5i7  +  1  =  0. 

From  this  quadratic  we  shall  obtain  v--^  or  «.     The  value 

„  =  -  we  shall  find  to  be  inapplicable ;  for  it  leads  to  the  inad- 
missible result  «:•  X  0  =  24.  In  fact  the  equations  from  which  the 
values  of  v  were  obtained  may  be  written  thus, 

«•(!  -  2t?)(l  +  3t;)  =  24,     a;«(l  -  2v)  (1  +  5r)  =  32  ; 
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and  hence  we  see  that  the  value  of  v  found  from  1  —  2t; «  0  is 

1  +  3v      24: 

inapplicable,   and   that   we   can   only  have    -^ rr-  =  -^7: ,    which 

1  +  ov     32 

1 
gives  «?  =  3 . 

Then  aj»ri-|Vl  +  l)  =  24; 

therefore  cc*  =  36  j  therefore  jc  =  ■»=  6  ;  and  y  =  ±  2. 
(5)     Suppose         a;  +  y  =  a,     a!^  +  y^  =  b\ 

By  division,  ^  —  — ; 

•^  ^  aJ  +  y       a 

that  is,  a;*-a;V  +  a;y-a^'  +  y*  =  -  ; 

or  ic*  +  y*  -  ay  («*  +  V)  +  ^ V  =  -  • 

Now  since  a;  +  y  =  a, 

a;*  +  y*  =  a' -  2«y ; 
therefore   »*  +  y*  +  2a;y  =  (a*  -  2a3y)*  =  a*  -  4a'a;y  +  4a;y ; 
therefore  fc*  +  y*  =  a*  -  4a*icy  +  2a;y. 

By  substituting  the  values  of  x*  +  y*  and  a;*  +  y*  we  obtain 

a*  -  4a'icy  +  2a;'y*  Txy{a^-  2xy)  +  ic'y'  =  - , 


a 


15 

that  is,  5aj*y*  -  5a*a;y  =  —  -  a*. 

We  may  obtain  this  result  also  in  another  way.     It  may  be 

shewn  that 

a»  =  a;*  +  y  *  +  5icy  (05*  +  y')  + 1  Oa^'y '  (aj  +  y) ; 

thus  a*  -  6*  =  5a;y  (aj'  +  y')  +  1  Oaa;y ; 

and  a'  =  aj'  +  y'+3a^(a:  +  y) 

therefore  a^^¥  =  bxy  (a' -  3aa:y)  +  lOoo'y', 

or  5aaj'y"  -  ba^xy  =  6*  -  a*. 
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Fnm  tins  qiuidntie  we  can  find  two  Trnhm  of  xy;  let  c 
denote  one  of  dieie  TalaeB,  then  we  huTe 

tinis  (a;  +  y/— 4ay  =  ii^— 4c; 

iliatis,  (x-y)'  =  tf'-4c; 

tfaeiefiire  a:  — y  =  ±^''a*— 4^). 

Tims  nnoe  x  -^  jf  and  ;r  ~  y  aze  known,  we  can  find  inuneduitely 
die  raliiea  of  x  and  y. 

Or  we  ma  J  proceed   t2in&      Assome    x^y  =  z,   Uaeai    since 
x-f  y  =  a,  we  obtain 

x=^{a  +  z\         y  =  ^(a-2). 

SaUrtitate  in  the  second  of  the  given  equations ;  thus 

{a  +  zy  +  {a^zY  =  Z2b\ 

ibereSore  5a»*+ 10a'«»=  166*-ii». 

From  this  quadratic  we  maj  find  s*,  and  hence  z,  that  is, 
X  "  y  ;  and  hence  finally  x  and  y  . 

More  examples  will  be  found  m  Chapter  ijy. 

EXAMPLES   or  SIXUhTASEOVS  EQUATIONS   IKTOLYIKG   QUADRATICa. 

L     4a!»  +  7y'  =  U8,         3a:»-y'=ll. 
^  2.     a?+y  =  100,        ay  =  2400. 

^^.     a?  +  y  =  4,         -+-  =  1. 
^  X     y 

^4.     aj+y  =  7,        a?'  +  2y»=34 

5.  a:-y  =  12,        «'  +  y'  =  74. 

6.  a^ ^=4,        y-_-2^1. 

-*  7.     aj»+y*  =  65,       ajy=28. 

8.  a!y=l,     3«-5y  =  2. 

1      1 

9.  -+-=2,        a:  +  y  =  2. 
«     y  ^ 


26. 
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0.     «» +0^  +  2/ =  74,         Sa^'  +  Sa^  +  y'^ra. 

2a;  +  3y=37,        -+-  =  tf- 
^         '         aj     y     45 

aj*  +  3a:y  =  54,         ajy  +  4y*  =  1 1 5. 

aj*  +  ajy  =  15,         x;y-y*  =  2. 

aj"  +  ay  +  4y*=6,         3a;"  +  8y=14. 

»*  +  a;y  =  12,         a?y-2y*=l. 

16.  a*-a;y  +  y'  =  21,         2^-23^^  +  15-0. 

17.  a;"-4y"  =  9,         ay+2/  =  3.  "^ 
^18.     7aj»-8a3,r  =  159,         5x  +  2y  =  7. 

19.  «*-2a:y-y'=l,         a;  +  y  =  2. 

^rt      a  +  y     aj  —  y      10  «       «     ^e- 

20.     ^  + -  =  -^,        x'  +  y'=i5. 

x  —  y     x-k-y       o 

•^  a;— ya;  +  y2 

22.  'ly  +  *125x  =  y  ^  X,        y--bx  =  '76xy—Zx, 

23.  -30;  +  -125^  =  3a;  -  y,         3aj  -  '5y  =  2-25a;y  +  dy. 

24.  y-   4ajy+20a:*+    3y-   264a;  =  0, 
6y'  -  38a;y  +      a;"  -  12y  +  1056a; 

25.  x  +  y  =  x*y         3y-x  =  y\ 

1 


=  0,| 
=  0.J 


«'  +  y  =  2^^»         a-y,=  ja^. 


27.  a;  +  2y  +  -  =  16,         3a;  +  y  +  ^  =  23. 

28.  4(a;  +  y)  =  3a^,  .      a;+ y +  a;' +  y"  =  26. 

29.  a;-y  =  2,         a;'-y'  =  8. 

30.  a;  +  y  =  5,         a;'  +  y'=65. 

31.  a;  +  y=ll,        a;'  +  y'  =  1001. 

32.  a;y(a;  +  y)  =  30,         aj»  +  y»  =  35. 
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33.  -.+?^=:18,         x  +  y  =  l2. 

34.  «j  +  y=18,         a' +  2/'*=  4914. 

35.  ^.^-  =  9,        Ui=|.- 
y       X       '         X     y      ^ 

36.  «•  (a;  +  y)  =  80,         a'  (2a;  -  Zy)  =  80. 

37.  a;'y  +  t/»a:  =  20,         1-*:^=:^. 

a?     y     4 

38.  a;'  +  y"  =  7  +  a;y,         »' +  y*  =  6aJ2^  - 1. 

39.  a;«  +  y  =  8,         4 -4^-,=  J. 

X      y       2 

40.  a;  +  y  =  4,         a;*  +  2/*  =  82. 

41.  a;*-y'=3093,         a;-y=3. 

43.  a;'  — a3V  +  2/*  =  19,         a;-a:y  +  y  =  4. 

44.  a;'-a;y  +  3/'  =  7,         a:*  +  a*3/'  +  y*=  133. 

45.  a;V  a;y  +  y' =  49,         a;*  +  a;y +  2^*=  931. 

46.  a;*~a;V3/*-2^'  =  84,         a»  +  a;y  +  y*  =  49. 

47.  a;(12-ajy)  =  y(a^-3),        a^(y +  4aj-a;y)  =  12(a;  +  y- 3). 

48.  x  +  y-{-J(xy)  =  l4:,         a^  +  y' +  osy  -  SL 

49.  x  +  y'-^{xy)  =  7,  a;' +  y' +  a;y  =  1 33. 

50.  x  +  y  =  72,        4/a;+4/y=6. 

51.  x  +  J{x'^y')  =  S,         x-y=l. 

53.  ..,=10,   y^-.yi=f.  / : 
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54.     Jx-Jy^2J{xy\         a;  +  y  =  20. 

J{x-yy  xy        15 

56.  ^(3+a;')  +  2y  =  8,         2a;"  +  V(5y*  +  4aj*)  =  9. 

R^     ^     y    1         aft. 

57.  -  +  £^=^1,         -+-  =  4. 
a     0  X     y 

58.  x'-y'  =  a',         xy=b'. 

59.  x  +  y  =  a,         a;*+y*  =  6*. 

60.  £B*  +  y*  =  14ajy,         aj  +  y  =  a. 

61.     +7 =  1,         a;  +  y  =  a  +  &. 

a+x     b+y       '  ^ 

6a;         ay       a  +  J  a;     y 

y  +  6     aj  +  a        2  a     6 

63.  x-y=^a,      *aj*-y*  =  6*. 

64.  V(x"  +  y')  +  V(a;'-20  =  2y,         a;*-y^  =  a*. 

65.  2a6  (a  +  6)  a;  +  y"  =  o&c"  +  2a5y,         a6a;  +  (a  +  6)  y  =  a?y. 

66.  2^(*'-y')  +  a^  =  l,         ^-J=«. 

y      a; 

67.  x  +  y^aj{xy),         x-^y^c     1^ . 

68.  V(«?  +  y)  +  ^/(a;-y)  =  >,        V(«*  +  y*)+V(aJ"-y*)  =  *, 

^^      /a" -a;"     y'-6'\J     Ya'+a;'     y'  +  6'\a     ,  , 

\y  -6*     a*--a;v       \y*  +  6*     ar-¥x/ 

70.  a;'  +  y*-  (a;  +  yy=a,         a;*+  y*  +  a;  +y-  2  (a;'  +  y')=  J. 

Of*     4/  a;     «8f 

71.  y«  =  5c,        -+f  =  l,        -+-  =  1. 

72.  1+1+2=9,         -  +  -  =  13,         8a;  +  3y  =  5. 
a;     y     «  x     y 
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73. 

74. 

75. 


77. 

78. 

79. 
80. 


1 

a; 


z  +  x=-, 

y 


1 


1117 
^  a;     y     «      2 


05  (a;  +  y  +  «)  =  a*,         y  (a;  +  y  +  «)  =  6*, 

ajy  +  a»  +  y«  =  26, 

icy  (a;  +  y)  +  y«  (y  +  «)  +  ^05  («  +  a;)  =  1 62, 

a^  (a'  +  y*)  +  yz  (y'  +  «')  +  a»  (aj*  +  «*)  =  538, 


« (a;  +  y  +  2?)  =  c' 


XXIY.     PROBLEMS  WHICH  LEAD  TO  QUADRATIC 

EQUATIONS. 

347.  We  shall  now  solve  and  discuss  some  problems  which 
lead  to  quadratic  equations. 

A  man  buys  a  horse  which  he  sells  again  for  £24 ;  he  finds 
that  he  thus  loses  as  much  per  cent,  as  the  horse  cost;  required 
the  price  of  the  horse. 

Let  X  denote  the  price  in  pounds ;  then  the  man  loses  x  per 

X  au 

cent,  and  thus  his  total  loss  is  r— Tv  ^  ^>  ^^^  is,  -r--- ;  but  this 

loss  is  also  a;  -  24 ;  thus 


X 


100 


a;- 24; 
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therefore  v?  -  100a;  =  -  2400, 

and  Qi?  -  lOOo;  +  (50)'  =  2500  -  2400  =  100 ; 

hence  aj-50  =  ±10, 

and  a?  =  60  or  40. 

Thus  all  we  can  infer  is,  that  the  price  was  either  j£60  or  £40, 
for  each  of  these  values  satisfies  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

348.     Divide  the  number  10  into  two  parts,  such  that  their 
product  shall  be  24. 

Let  X  denote  one  part,  and  therefore  10  — a?  the  other  part; 

then 

a; (10 -a;)  =  54; 

therefore  a;*  —  10a;  =  —  24, 


and 

a;'-10a:  +  5'  =  25-24  =  l; 

hence 

a;-5=±l. 

and 

a;  =  4  or  6. 

Here  although  x  may  have  either  of  two  values,  yet  there 
is  oiily  one  mode  of  dividing  10,  so  that  the  product  of  the  two 
parts  shall  be  24  ;  one  part  must  be  4  and  the  other  6, 

349.  A  person  bought  a  certain  number  of  oxen  for  £80 ; 
if  he  had  bought  4  more  for  the  same  sum  each  ox  would  have 
cost  £1  less ;  find  the  number  of  oxen  and  the  price  of  each. 

80 
Let  X  denote  the  number  of  oxen,  then  —  is  the  price  of  each 

X 

in  pounds ;  if  the  person  had  bought  4  more,  the  price  of  each  in 

80 

pounds  would  have  been j :  thus,  by  supposition, 

a?  +  4 

80       80 


=-f-i; 


a;  +  4      X 
therefore  80a;  =  80  (a;  +  4)  -  a;"  -  4a;, 
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therefore  as"  +  4a3  =  320, 

and  »"  +  4aj  +  2'  =  320  +  4  =  324 ; 

hence  a  +  2=sfcl8, 

and  35  =  16  or  —  20. 

Only  the  positive  value  of  05  is  admissible,  and  thus  the  number 
of  oxen  is  16,  and  the  price  of  each  ox  is  £5, 

In  solving  problems,  as  in  the  proposed  example,  results  wiU 
sometimes  be  obtained  which  do  not  apply  to  the  question  actually 
proposed.  The  reason  appears  to  be  that  the  algebraical  mode  of 
expression  is  more  general  than  ordinary  language,  and  thus  the 
equation,  which  is  a  proper  representation  of  the  conditions  of  the 
problem,  will  also  apply  to  other  conditious.  Experience  will 
convince  the  student  that  he  will  always  be  able  to  select  the 
result  which  belongs  to  the  problem  he  is  solving,  and  that  it  will 
be  sometimes  possible,  by  suitable  changes  in  the  enunciation  of 
the  original  problem,  to  form  a  new  problem,  corresponding  to  any 
result  which  was  inapplicable  to  the  original  problem.  Thus  in 
the  present  case  we  may  propose  the  following  modification  of  the 
original  problem:  a  person  sold  a  certain  number  of  oxen  for 
^80 ;  if  he  had  sold  4  /ewer  for  the  same  sum,  the  price  of  each 
ox  would  have  been  £1  more  ;  find  the  number  of  oxen  and  the 
price  of  each. 

Let  X  represent  the  number;  then  by  the  question  we  shall 

have 

80        80     - 
=  —  +  1. 


x—i       X 

• 

The  roots  of  this  quadratic  will  be  found  to  be  20  and  — 16 ; 

thus  the  number  20  which  appeared  with  a  negative  sign  as  a 

result  in  the  former  case,  and  was  then  inapplicable,  is  here  the 

admissible  result. 

350.     Find  a  number  such  that  twice  its  square  increased  by 
three  times  the  number  itself  may  amount  to  65, 
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Let  X  denote  the  number ;  then,  by  the  question, 

2a;"  +  3a;  =  65. 

13 
The  roots  of  this  quadratic  will  be  found  to  be  5  and  —  — ; 

the  first  value  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  question.  In  order  to 
interpret  the  second  value,  we  observe,  that  if  we  write  —x  for  a; 
in  the  equation,  it  becomes 

2x*  -  3a;  =  65 ; 

13 
and  the  roots  of  the  lartter  equation  are  —  and  —  5,  as  will  be 

13 
found  on  trial,  or  may  be  known  from  Art.  340.     Hence  —  is  the 

answer  to  a  new  question,  namely :  find  a  number  such  that  twice 
its  square  diminished  by  three  times  the  number  itself  may 
amount  to  65. 

351.  Divide  a  given  line  into  two  'parts,  such  that  twice 
the  square  on  one  part  may  be  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained 
by  the  whole  line  and  the  other  part. 

Let  a  denote  the  length  of  the  line,  and  x  the  length  of  one 

part,  then  a  — a;  is  the  length  of  the  other  part;   thus,  by  the 

question, 

2a;*  =  a{a-x); 

therefore  2x*  +  ax  =  a', 

.  9     ax     a 

and  Y^2' 

-  a     ax      /a\'     a'      a'      9a' 

and  a,+_  +  y   =^+_  =  _; 

,  a        3a 

hence  as  +  -  =  sb  — - 

4  4 

and  a;  =  ^  or  —  a. 

Here  ^  is  the  required  length.     The  negative  answer  sug- 

gests  the  following  problem :  produce  &  given  line,  so  that  twice 
the  square  on  the  part  produced  may  be  equal  to  the  rectangle 
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contained  by  the  given  line,  and  the  line  made  up  of  the  given 
line  and  the  part  produced ;  the  result  is,  that  the  part  produced 
must  be  equal  to  the  given  line, 

352.  In  the  examples  hitherto  given,  both  roots  of  the  qiiad- 
ratic  equation  have  appHed  to  the  actual  problem,  or  to  an  allied  ' 
problem  which  was  easily  formed.     Frequently,  however,  it  will 
be  found  that  only  one  root  applies  to  the  problem  proposed,  and 
that  no  obvious  interpretation  occurs  for  the  other, 

353.  Problems  may  be  proposed  which  involve  more  than 
one  unknown  quantity,  and  thus  lead  to  "simvltaneoua  equations; 
we  will  give  an  example. 

Two  men  A  and  B  «ell  a  quantity  of  wheat  for  £28.  8«. 
B  sells  four  quartei*s  more  than  A,  and  if  he  had  sold  the  quan- 
tity A  sold,  would  have  received  XI 0  for  it ;  while  A  would  have 
received  16  guineas  for  what  B  sold.  Find  the  quantity  sold  by 
each,  and  the  rates  at  which  they  sold  it. 

Let  05  denote  the  number  of  quarters  which  A  sold,  and 'there- 
fore 35  +  4  the  number  which  B  sold ;  and  suppose  that  A  sold  his 
wheat  at  y  shillings  per  quarter,  and  that  B  sold  his  at  z  shillings 
per  quarter.  Then  since  the  value  of  the  wheat  sold  is  568  shil- 
lings, we  have 

a^+ (a; +  4)^=568 (1). 

If  B  had  sold  the  quantity  A  sold,  he  would  have  received 
200  shillings ;  thus 

a«  =  200 (2). 

Similarly,  (a;  +  4)y  =  336 (3). 

From  (3)  we  have  a;y  =  336-4y;  by  substitution  in  (1)  we 
have 

336-4y  +  200  +  4«  =  568; 

therefore  4  («  -  y)  =  32, 

wd  «-y  =  8 (4). 
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From  (2)  we  have 


and  from  (3)  we  have 


200 

05  = 


336     , 

y 


200      336     , 

thus  = 4, 

z  y 

and  —  = 1  (5). 

z        y  ^  ^ 

We  may  now  find  y  and  «  from  (4)  and  (5).     Substitute  in 
(5)  the  value  of  z  from  (4) ;  thus 

60        84     , 


y+8      y 

therefore  60y  =  84  (y  +  8)  -  (y*  +  Sy), 

hence  y"  -  26^/ -  672  =  0. 

From  this  quadratic  we  shall  find  y  =  42  or  —  16.     The  former 
is  the  only  admissible  result ;  thus  «  =  50 ;  and  aj  =  4. 


EXAMPLES   OF  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Find  two  numbers  such  that  their  sum  may  be  39,  and 
the  sum  of  their  cubes  17199. 

2.  A  certain  number  is  formed  by  the  product  of  three  con- 
secutive numbers,  and  if  it  be  divided  by  each  of  them  in  turn, 
the  sum  of  the  quotients  is  47.     Find  the  number. 

3.  The  length  of  a  rectangular  field  exceeds  the  breadth  by 
one  yard,  and  the  area  is  three  acres  :  find  the  length  of  the  sides. 

4.  A  boat's  crew  row  3  J  miles  down  a  river  and  back  again 
in  1  hour  and  40  minutes  :  supposing  the  river  to  have  a  current 
of  2  miles  per  hour,  find  the  rate  at  which  the  crew  wotdd  row  in 
still  water, 

T.  A.  14 
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6.  A  fiarmer  wishes  to  enclose  a  rectangular  piece  of  land  to 
contain  1  acre  32  perches  with  176  hurdles,  each  two  yards  long ; 
how  many  hurdles  must  he  place  in  each  side  of  the  rectangle  ? 

6.  A  person  rents  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  land  for  iB84; 
he  cultivates  4  acres  himself,  and  letting  the  rest  for  10*.  an  acre 
more  than  he  pays  for  it,  receives  for  this  portion  the  whole  rent> 
£Si,     Find  the  number  of  acres. 

7.  A  person  purchased  a  certain  number  of  sheep  for  £35  : 
after  losing  two  of  them  he  sold  the  rest  at  10  shillings  a  head 
more  than  he  gave  for  them,  and  by  so  doing  gained  ^1  by  the 
•transaction.     Find  the  number  of  sheep  he  purchased. 

8.  A  line  of  given  length  is  bisected  and  produced  :  find  the 
length  of  the  produced  part  so  that  the  rectangle  contained  by 
half  the  line  and  the  line  made  up  of  the  half  and  the  produced 
part  may  be  equal  to  the  square  on  the  produced  part. 

9.  The  product  of  two  numbers  is  750,  and  the  quotient 
when  one  is  divided  by  the  other  is  3J  :  find  the  numbers. 

10.  A  gentleman  sends  a  lad  into  the  market  to  buy  a  shil- 
ling's worth  of  oranges.  The  lad  having  eaten  a  couple,  the 
gentleman  pays  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  for  fifteen  more  than  the 
market-price ;  how  many  did  the  gentleman  get  for  his  shilling  ? 

11.  What  are  eggs  a  dozen  when  two  more  in  a  shilling's 
worth  lowers  the  price  one  penny  per  dozen] 

12.  A  shilling's  worth  of  Bavarian  kreuzers  is  more  nume- 
rous by  6  than  a  shilling's  worth  of  Austrian  kreuzers ;  and  15 
Austrian  kreuzers  are  worth  Id.  more  than  15  Bavarian  kreuzers. 
How  many  Austrian  and  Bavarian  kreuzers  respectively  make  a 
shilling) 

13.  Find  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  nine  times  their  differ- 
ence, and  whose  product  diminished  by  the  greater  number  is 
equal  to  twelve  times  the  greater  number  divided  by  the  less. 

14.  Two  workmen  were  employed  at  different  wages,  and 
paid  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time.     The  first  received  £4.  16«., 
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And  iihe  second,  who  had  worked  for  6  days  less,  received  £2.  lis. 
If  the  second  had  worked  all  the  time  and  the  first  had  omitted 
6  days,  they  would  have  received  the  same  sum.  How  many  days 
did  each  work,  and  what  were  the  wages  of  each  ? 

15.  A  party  at  a  tavern  spent  a  certain  sum  of  money.  If 
there  had  been  five  more  in  the  pai*ty,  and  each  person  had  spent 
a  shilling  more,  the  bill  would  have  been  £6,  If  there  had  been 
three  less  in  the  party,  and  each  peraon  had  spent  eightpence  less, 
the  bill  would  have  been  £2,  12«.  Of  how  many  did  the  party 
consist,  and  what  did  each  person  spend  ? 

16.  A  person  bought  a  number  of  ^20  railway  shares  when 
they  were  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  discount  for  XI 500;  and 
afterwards  when  they  were  at  the  same  rate  per  cent,  premium 
sold  them  all  but  60  for  £1000.  How  many  did  he  buy,  and  what 
did  he  give  for  each  of  them  1 

17.  Find  that  number  whose -square  added  to  its  cube  is  nine 
times  the  next  higher  number. 

18.  A  person  has  £1300,  which  he  divides  into  two  portions 
and  lends  at  different  rates  of  interest,  so  that  the  two  portions 
produce  equal  returns.  If  the  first  portion  had  been  lent  at  the 
second  rate  of  interest  it  would  have  produced  £36 ;  and  if  the 
second  portion  had  been  lent  at  the  first  rate  of  interest  it  would 
have  produced  £49.     Find  the  rates  of  interest 

19.  A  person  having  travelled  5Q  miles  on  a  railroad  and  the 
rest  of  his  journey  by  a  coach,  observed  that  in  the  train  he  had 
performed  a  quarter  of  his  whole  journey  in  the  time  the  coach 
took  to  go  5  miles,  and  that  at  the  instant  he  arrives  at  home 
the  train  must  have  reached  a  point  35  miles  further  than  he  was 
from  the  station  at  which  it  left  him.  Clompare  the  rates  of  the 
coach  and  the  train,  and  find  the  number  of  miles  in  the  rest  of 
the  journey. 

20.  A  sets  off  from  London  to  York,  and  B  at  the  same  time 
from  York  to  London,  and  they  travel  uniformly;  A  reaches 
York  16  hours,  and  B  reaches  London  36  hours,  after  they  have 

U-^2 
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met  on  the  road.     Find  in  what   time  each  has  performed  the 
journey. 

21.  A  courier  proceeds  £ix>m  one  place  P  to  another  place  Q 
in  14  hoiirs  j  a  second  courier  starts  at  the  same  trine  as  the  first 
from  a  place  10  miles  behind  P,  and  arrives  at  Q  at  the  same  time 
as  the  first  courier.  The  second  courier  finds  that  he  takes  half 
an  hour  less  than  the  first  to  accomplish  20  miles.  iFind  the  dis- 
tance of  Q  from  jP. 

22.  Two  travellers  A  and  B  set  out  at  the  same  time  from 
wo  places  P  and  Q  respectively,  and  travel  so  as  to  meet.    "When 

they  meet  it  is  found  that  A  has  travelled  30  miles  more  than  By 
and  that  A  will  reach  ©  in  4  days,  and  B  will  reach  P  in  9  days, 
after  they  meet.     Find  the  distance  between  P  and  Q. 

23.  A  vessel  can  be  filled  with  water  by  two  pipes ;  by  one 
of  these  pipes  alone  the  vessel  would  be  filled  2  hours  sooner 
than  by  the  other;  also  the  vessel  can  be  filled  by  both  pipes 
together  in  1|  hours.  Find  the  time  which  each  pipe  alone  would 
take  to  fill  the  vessel. 

24.  A  vessel  is  to  be  filled  with  water  by  two  pipes.  The 
first  pipe  is  kept  open  during  three-fifths  of  the  time  which  the 
second  would  take  to  fill  the  vessel ;  then  the  first  pipe  is  closed 
and  the  second  is  opened.  If  the  two  pipes  had  both  been  kept 
open  together  the  vessel  would  have  been  filled  6  hours  sooner, 
and  the  first  pipe  would  have  brought  in  two-thirds  of  the  quantity 
of  water  which  the  second  pipe  really  brought  in.  How  long  would 
each  pipe  alone  take  to  fill  the  vessel  ? 

25.  A  certain  number  of  workmen  can  move  a  heap  of 
stones  in  8  hours  from  one  place  to  another.  If  there  had  been 
8  more  workmen,  and  each  workman  had  canied  5  lbs.  less  at  a 
time,  the  whole  work  would  have  occupied  J  hours.  If  however 
there  had  been  8  fewer  workmen,  and  each  workman  had  carried 
1 1  lbs.  more  at  a  time,  the  work  would  have  occupied  9  hours. 
Find  the  number  of  workmen  and  the  weight  which  each  ^carried 
at  a  time. 
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3d4.  Although  the  square  root  of  a  negative  quantity  is  the 
symbol  of  an  impossible  operation,  yet  these  square  roots  are  fre- 
quently of  use  in  Mathematical  investigations  in  consequence  of  a 
few  conventions  which  we  shall  now  explain. 

355.  Let  a  denote  any  real  quantity;  then  the  square  roots 
of  the  negative  quantity  —a*  are  expressed  in  ordinary  notation 
by  rfc^(~a').  Now  —a'  may  be  considered  as  the  product  of 
a*  and  —  1 ;  so  if  we  suppose  that  the  square  roots  of  this  product 
can  be  formed,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  both  factors  were  posi- 
tive, by  multiplying  together  the  square  roots  of  the  factors,  the 
square  roots  of  —a*  will  be  expressed  by  ±0/^(— 1).  We  may 
therefore  agree  that  the  expressions  ±  ^(_  a*)  and  ±  a  ^(—  1)  shall 
be  considered  equivalent.  Thus  we  shall  only  have  to  use  one 
imaginary  expression  in  our  investigations,  namely,  ^(—  1). 

356.  Suppose  we  have  such  an  expression  as  a  +  ^^(— 1), 
where  a  and  /8  are  real  quantities.  This  expression  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  a  real  part  a  and  an  imaginary  part  P  J{~  1) ;  or  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  the  latter  term  we  may  speak  of  the 
whole  expression  as  imaginary.  When  /8  is  zero,  the  term 
p  ^(—  1)  is  considered  to  vanish  ;^  this  may  be  regarded  then  as 
another  convention.  If  a  and  /8  are  both  zero,  the  whole  expres- 
sion vanishes,  and  not  otherwise. 

357.  By  means  of  the  conventions  already  made,  and*  the 
additional  convention  that  such  terms  as  ^^/(—  1)  shall  be  subject 
to  the  ordinary  rules  which  hold  in  Algebraical  transformations, 
we  may  establish  some  propositions,  as  will  now  be  seen. 

358.  In  order  that  tttfo  imagina/ry  expressions  may  he  equals 
it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  the  real  parts  should  be  equals 
and  that  the  coefficients  of  Ji^  1)  should  he  equaZ, 
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For  suppose         a  +  )3  J(-  1)  =  y  +  8  ^(-  1) ; 
then,  by  transposition,   a-y  +  (fi  —  S)  J{—  1)  =  0  ; 
thus,  by  Art  356,  o-y  =  0,    and  j8- 8  =  0; 

that  is,  a  =  y,  and  j3  =  S. 

Thus  the  equation 

a  +  i8V(-l)  =  y  +  8V(-l) 
may  be  considered  as  a  symbolical  mode  of  asserting  the   tioo 
equalities  a  =  y  and  )S  =  3  in  one  statement 

359.  Take  now  two  imaginary  expressions  a  +  j8^(-l)  and 
y  +  8  fj{- 1),  and  form  their  sum,  difference,  product,  and  quotient. 

Their  sum  is 

a  +  y  +  (/J  +  8)^(-l). 

If  the  second  expression  be  taken  from  the  first,  tlie  re- 
mainder is 

a-y  +  08-8)V(-l). 
Their  product  is 

{a+^V(-l)}{y  +  8^(-l)}  =  ay-)S8  +  (a8+^y)^(~l); 
for  J{-  1)  X  7(-  1)  is,  by  supposition,  -  1, 

The  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  first  expression  by  the 

second  is 

a  +  j37(-l) 

y+8V(-l)* 

This  may  be  put  in  another  form  by  multiplying  both  numerator 

and  denominator  by  y  -  8  ^(- 1^.     The  new  numerator  is  th\is 

ay+i88+()3y-a8)V(-l); 
and  the  new  denominator  is  y*  +  8' ;  therefore 

360.  We  will  now  give  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
imaginary  expressions  occur  in  Algebra.  Suppose  we  have  to 
solve  the  equation  a^  =  1.     We  may  write  the  equation  thus, 

iB»~l  =  0; 
orinfactors,  (a -1)  («•  +  «  + 1)  =  0. 
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Thus  we  satisfy  the  proposed  equation  either  by  putting 
a?  -  1  =  0,  or  by  putting  a;*  +  a?  + 1  =  0.  The  first  gives  a?  =  1 ; 
the  second  may  be  written 

of  +  x  =  -l, 
therefore  **  +  *+(9)  ^i"'^"""!^ 

therefore  ,;  + ^  =  *y(_|)  =*>^^(_1) ; 

1     /s/3 


and 


'"-g^V-^^-*)' 


Thus  we  conclude  that  if  either  of  the  imaginary  expressLons 
last  written  be  cubed,  the  result  will  be  unity.  This  we  may 
verify ;  take  the  upper  sign  for  example,  then 

{-^4^v(-i)f=(-i)V3(-0'^v(-) 

\    2)         8' 


Now 


K-D{f^<->}'=H)(-!)=I' 

{^V(-1)}'={4n/(-1)}'^V(-1) 

Thus  the  result  is  unity. 

If  aj"  as  1,  we  have  x  =  (1)* ;   it  appears  then  that  there  are 
three  cube  roots  of  unity,  namely,  1  and  —  «  '*'  2   n/(""  ^)' 
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361.  "We  have  seen  in  Art.  337,  that  the  quadratic  expression 
aa?  +  Zkc  +  c  is  always  identical  with  a  (a;  —  j»)  (a:  — ly),  where  'p  and  q 
are  the  roots  of  the  equcUion  aa?  +  ftas  +  c  =  0.  If  the  roots  are 
imaginary,  p  and  q  will  be  of  the  forms  a±)3  ^(-  1) ;  thus  we 
have  then 

arB*  + 6iB+ c  =  a  {«  -  a- /8  ^(- 1)}  {aj- a  +  /8  ^(- 1)}. 

This  will  present  no  difficulty  when  we  remember  the  conven- 
tion jbhat  the  usual  algebraical  operations  are  to  be  applicable  to 
the  term  j8  ^(—  1).  For  the  second  side  of  the  asserted  iden- 
tity is 

a  {(a;  -  a)*  +  )8'},         that  is,  a  {aj"  -  2aa;  +  a' +  )8'}, 

and  from  the  values  of  a  and  /?  we  have 

2a  =  -  -  ,         and  a'  +  j3'  =  -  : 

thus  the  second  side  coincides  with  the  first. 

362.  Two  imaginary  expressions  are  said  to  be  conjugate  when 
they  differ  only  in  the  sign  of  the  coefficient  of  ,y(—  1).  Thus 
a  +  ^  tj{—  1)  and  a  —  pij(—  1)  are  conjugate. 

Hence  the  sum  of  two  conjugate  imaginary  expressions  is  real, 
and  so  also  is  their  product.  In  the  above  example  the  sum  is 
2a,  and  the  product  is  a*  +  )8^. 

363.  The  positive  value  of  the  square  root  of  a'  +  j8'  is  called 
the  modvlus  of  each  of  the  expressions 

a  +  i5^(-l)  and  a^PJ{-l). 

From  this  definition  it  follows  that  the  modulus  of  a  real 
quantity  is  the  numerical  value  of  that  quantity  taken  positively. 

In  order  that  the  modulus  ^(a*  +  ^  may  vanish,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  OS  0  and  ^  s=  0 ;  in  this  case  the  expressions 

a+/8V{-l)  and  a-PJ{-l) 

vanish.     And  conversely,  if  these  expressions  vanish,  then  asQ 
and  )3  =:  0,  and  thus  the  modulus  vanishes. 
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364.  If  two  imaginary  expressions  are  equal,  their  jnoduli 
are  equal.  It  is  not  however  necessarily  true,  that  the  expressions 
are  equal  if  the  moduli  are  equal. 

365.  The  modulus  of  the  product  of  a  +  ^  ^.{'- 1)  and 
y  +  8^/(-l)is 

V{(ay  -  pSy  +  (I3y  +  oS)'} ;   (see  Art.  359). 

But  (ay  -  pSy  +  (Py  +  aS)'  =  {a'  +  ft')  (/  +  8^  i 

thus  the  modulus  is 

^(a»  +  i3')xV(/  +  8'). 

Hence  the  vtwdulus  of  the  'product  of  two  imaginary  expres- 
sions is  equal  to  the  product  of  their  moduli. 

Therefore  the  product  of  two  imaginary  expressions  cannot 
vanish  if  neither  &ictor  vanishes. 

It  will  follow  from  this  that  the  modulus  of  the  quotient  of 
two  imaginary  expressions  is  the  quotient  of  their  moduli.  This 
can  also  be  shewn  by  forming  the  modulus  of  the  expression  for 
the  quotient  given  in  Art.  359. 

366.  It  is  often  necessary  to  consider  the  powers  of  ^(—  1). 
We  may  form  them  by  successive  multiplication  j  thus, 

u(-i)}'={V(-i)}'x>/(-i)=-v(-i),    {v(-i)r= 1. 

If  we  proceed  to  obtain  higher  powers  we  shall  have  a  re- 
currence of  the  results  J{-1),  —  1,  —  \/(—  l)j  !•  We  may  then 
express  all  the  powers  by  four  formulae.  For  every  whole  number 
must  be  of  one  of  the ,  four  forms  4^*,  471  +  1,  4/1  +  2,  An  +  3, 
according  as  it  is  exactly  divisible  by  4,  or  leaves,  when  divided 
by  4,  a  ren^ainder  1,  2,  3,  respectively.     And 

y(-ir=i,      y(-i)r'=v(-i), 


\ 
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36T.  The  squa/re  root  of  am,  imaginary  expression  oft/ieform 
a  +  j8  J{--  1)  may  he  expressed  in  a  svmXia/r  form. 

For  suppose      ^/{a  +  ^7(- 1)}  =  aj  +  y7(-l); 

then       a  +  /3V(-l)  =  {aj  +  y^(-l)}«  =  fc»-/  +  2ajyV(-l)- 
Hence,  by  Art.  358, 

«'-y'  =  a (1), 

2ajy  =  )3 .(2); 

therefore  from  (1)  and  (2) 

thus  a;'  +  /=^/(a•  +  i8•)  (3). 

From  (1)  and  (3)  we  obtain 

Since  the  values  of  x  and  y  are  supposed  real,  cc"  +  y*  is  posi- 
tive, and  thus  the  positive  sign  must  be  ascribed  to  the  quantity 
^(a"  +  j8*).  And  since  the  values  of  x  and  y  must  satisfy  the 
equation  *locy  —  P,  they  must  have  the  samie  sign  if  )3  be  positive^ 
and  different  signs  if  /3  be  negative.  On  account  of  the  double 
sign  in  the  values  of  x  and  y,  we  see  that  a  +  )8  ^(-- 1)  has  two 
square  roots  which  differ  only  in  sign. 

368.  "We  may  obtain  the  square  roots  of  *  ^(—  1)  by  sup- 
posing that  a  =  0  and  )3  =  ±  1  in  the  results  of  the  preceding 
Article.     Thus  we  shall  obtain 

If  we  suppose  that  «*  =  —!,  we  deduce  «*  =  *^(— 1);  thus 

z  =  ^  ^{*  ^(- 1)}.     And  since  «*  =  —  !,  we  have  «  —  (- 1)*.     Thus 
there  are  four  fourth  roots  of  —  1,  namely,  the  four  expressions 
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contained  in  ^ ^o"^-     T^^re  are  aiso  four  fourth  roots  of  1, 

since  if  we  put  »*  =  1,  we  find  «*  =  =*=!,  and  «  =  ±^1  or 
z  =  ^  J(-  1).  Similarly  there  are  eight  eighth  roots  of  1  or  —  1, 
and  so  on* 


HISCELLAKEOUS   EXAJfPLES. 


a-  6'  C 


_« 


1.  Simplify  (^^j)-^r^  ^  (b-c)(b-a) ""  (c  -  a)  (o  -  6)  • 

2.  If  fl\  +  IZ^  =  0,  shew  that 

1  +  ao      1  +  ca 

a  —  d       h  —  c        ,    a  +  c     ^  +  (^ 
1  +  (K^^  l+6c  l-ac'l-ftc^* 

3.  Shew  that 

J{(a-6)»+(6-c/  +  (c-a)'}{a+6  +  c}, 

ct'  +  6*  +  <s'  +  24a6c  = 
(a  +  6  +  c)»-3{a(6-c)'  +  6(c-o)'  +  c(a-6)*}, 

(a+6+c)"-27a6c  = 
J{(a  +  6  +  7c)(a-6)'  +  (6  +  c+7a)(6-c)«  +  (c  +  a  +  76)(c-^an, 

9  (a'  +  6'  +  c')  -  (a  +  6  +  cf  = 
(4a+46  +  c)(a-6)«+(46  +  4c  +  a)(6-c)«  +  (4c  +  4a  +  5)(c-a)«. 

4.  Shew  that  if  a  +  6  +  c  is  zero  the  following  expression  is 
also  zero. 


a 


y  c' 


2a' -h  be     2b*  +  ca     2c*  +  a6 


r-1. 


6.  If  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  two  quantities  is 
ratioiial,  shew  that  the  square  root  of  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  one  by  the  other  is  also  rational. 
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6.  Extract  the  square  root  of  {1  +  a?}  {1  +  a'  +  2  (1  -  a?*)  Jx], 

7.  Express  in  the  form  of  the  sum  of  two  simple  surds  the 
roots  of  the  equation  aj*  -  2ax^  +  6®  =  0. 

8.  Express  in  the  form  of  the  sum  of  two  simple  surds  the 
roots  of  the  equation  4aj*  —  4  (1  +  w')  a^x^  +  w'a*  =  0. 

9.  By  performing  the  operation  for  extracting  the  square 
root,  find  a  value  of  x  which  will  make  as*  +  Ga;'  +  llaj'  +  3a5  +  31 
a  per^iect  square. 

10.  Shew  that  if  as*  +  oar*  +  5a;*  +  ca?  +  (?  be  a  perfect  square, 
the  coefficients  satisfy  the  relations 

8c=a(45-a")  and  (46-a7  =  64d: 

11.  If  the  values  of  a;,  y,  x\  y'  be  all  possible,  and 

shew  that  x  =  x'  and  y  =  y\ 

12.  Shew  that  the  equation 

aV  (a;  -  a/)'  +  a*V  (y  -  yO'  +  <f>'^  +  ^V  "  »'0  (^'«"  +  A"-  a'O  =  ^ 
is  equivalent  to  the  two  a*6'  -  a'yy  —  Vxsd  ='  0  and  ajy'—  x'y  =  0. 

"13.     A  man  sells  a  horse  for  £24.  12«.,  and  loses  18  per  cent, 
on  what  the  horse  cost  him  :  find  the  original  cost. 

14.  Divide  the  number  16  into  three  such  parts  that  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  less  shall  be  the  square  root  of  the  greatest,  and 
th6  difference  of  the  two  greater  shall  be  the  square  of  the  least. 

16.     Shew  that 


{^i±^r .  {ziz^r 


is  equal  to  2  if  ti  be  a  multiple  of  3,  and  equal  to  —  1  if  n  be  any 
other  integer. 
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Solve  the  following  equations : 

-^      aj+l      aj+2     ^aj  +  S 
16.     1+ ^  =  2 s. 

OJ—  1        03  —  2  03  —  3 

1 1 .  a       -X     =     »  +  XT  —  03. 

or  —  2o3     or"  -  03 

18.  («^-^)(«^-^)(«^-3  =  (a^-l)(«^-2)(.-3). 

19.  »*-.  8ic' +  12a;' +  16a: -16  =  0. 

20.  ^(2a;  - 1)  +  ^(Sa;  -  2)  =  J{ix  -  3)  +  V(5a;  -  4). 

21.  2b{^(x  +  a)-h}  +  2c{^{x^a)  +  c}  =  a. 

22.  {^(a  +  a;)  -  Ja]  {J{a  -  a;)  +  ^a}  =  nx, 

23.  03  +  y  =  a  +  6,         -  +  -  =  2. 

a?     3^ 

ax  hy    _(a  +  h)c         ^,„__^ 

a  +  x     0  +  y     a  +  h  +  c 

26.     X  (he  -  osy)  =  y  (osy  —  ac)y  a!y(ay  +  hx-xy)  =  ahc(x  +  y-c). 


27.  ('aj-3y  +  -Va;  +  «)  =  6,     Ca;  +  -'\1  =  9,     1+1+-  = 

28.  (i?  +  03)  (y  +  «)  =  6  +  c  —  a, 

(1?  +  y) («  +  a;)  =  c  +  a-  6, 
(t?  +  «)  (a;  +  y)  =  a  +  6  -  c, 

t?'  +  »*  +  ^  +  «*  =  3  (a  +  6  +  c). 


9 
2 
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369.  Katio  is  the  relation  wliicli  one  quantity  bears  to 
another  with  respect  to  magnitude,  the  comparison  being  made 
by  considering  what  multiple,  part,  or  parts,  the  first  quantity  is 
of  the  secpnd. 

Thus  in  comparing  6  with  3,  we  observe  that  6  has  a  ,certain 
magnitude  with  respect  to  3,  which  it  contains  twice ;  again,  in 
comparing  6  with  2,  we  see  that  6  has  now  a  different  relative 
magnitude,  for  it  contains  2  three  times;  or  6  is  greater  when 
compared  with  2  than  it  is  when  compared  with  3. 

370.  The  ratio  of  a  to  6  is  usually  expressed  by  two  points 
placed  between  them,  thus,  a  :  h ;  and  a  is  called  the  amtei^edent 
of  the  ratio,  and  b  the  conseqvsrU  of  the  ratio. 

371.  A  ratio  is  measured  by  the  fraction  which  has  for  its 
numerator  the  antecedent  of  the  ratio,  and  for  its  denominator 
the  consequent  of  the  ratio.     Thus  the  ratio  of  a  to  6  is  measured 

by  J- ;  then  for  shortness  we  may  say  that  tlte  ratio  of  a,  to  h  is 
eqtud  to  rt  or  is  r» 

372.  Hence  we  may  say  that  the  ratio  of  a  to  5  is  equal  to 

the  ratio  of  c  to  c?,  when  t  =  ^  • 

0     a 

373.  If  the  terms  of  a  ratio  he  multiplied  or  divided  by  tJie 
earns  qua/ntity  the  ratio  is  not  altered, 

374.  "We  may  compa/re  two  or  more  ratios  by  reducing  the 
fractions  which  measure  these  ratios  to  a  common  denominator. 
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Thus  suppose  one  ratio  to  be  that  of  a  to  5,  and  another  ratio  to 

be  that  of  c  to  (?:  then  the  first  ratio  r  =  t-^,  and  the  second 

0     od 

c      be 
ratio  -i  =  Tj'     Hence  the  first  ratio  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or 

less  than,  the  second  ratio,  according  bs  ad  is  greater  than,  equal 
to,  or  less  than  be. 

375.  A  ratio  is  called  a  ratio  of  greater  ineqvMity^  of  leas 
inequality y  or  of  equality,  according  as  the  antecedent  is  greater 
than,  Zew  than,  or  equal  to,  the  consequent. 

376.  A  ratio  of  greater  inequality  is  diminished,  and  a  ratio 

of  less  inequality  is  increased,  by  adding  any  quantity  to  both 

terms  of  ilie  ratio. 

.a 
Let  the  ratio  be  - ,  and  let  a  new  ratio  be  formed  by  adding 

X  to  both  terms  of  the  original  ratio  :  then  -r is  greater  or  less 

than  ■=- ,  according  as  -=47 {  is  greater  or  less  than  7-71 1  \  that 

b  °       6(6  +  iB)      °  b{p  +  x)' 

is,  according  as  b{a  +  x)  is  greater  or  less  than  a  (6  +  oj) ;  that  is, 

according  as  a;&  is  greater  or  less  than  xa ;  that  is,  according  as  b 

is  greater  or  less  than  a. 

377.  A  ratio  of  greaJter  ineqiudity  is  increased,  and  a  ratio  of 
less  inequality  is  diminished,  by  taking  from  both  term^  of  the  ralio 
any  quantity  which  is  less  than  each  of  those  terms. 

a 
Let  the  ratio  be  ^ ,  and  let  a  new  ratio  be  formed  by  taking 

X  from  both  terms  of  the  original  ratio :  then  ^ is  greater  or 

o  ~~  X 

less  than  -=■ ,  according  as  ttv 1  is  greater  or  less  than  ^4; [  \ 

b'  ^       b{b-x)      ^  bifi-x)' 

that  is,  according  as  &  (a  —  a;)  is  greater  or  less  than  a{b  —  x)]  that 

is,  according  as  5a;  is  less  or  greater  than  ax ;  that  is,  according  as 

b  is  less  or  greater  than  a. 
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378.  If  the  antecedents  of  any  ratios  be  multiplied  together 
and  also  the  consequents,  a  new  ratio  is  obtained,  which  is  said  to 
be  compounded  of  the  former  ratios.  Thus  the  ratio  ac  \  hd  iB 
said  to  be  compounded  of  the  two  ratios  a  :  h  and  c  :  d. 

379.  The  ratio  compounded  of  two  ratios  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  sum  of  those  two  ratios.  When  the  ratio  a  :  6  is  com- 
pounded with  itself,  the  resulting  ratio  a^  :  6*  is  sometimes  called 
the  double  of  the  ratio  a  :  h.  Also  the  ratio  a'  :  V  is  called  the 
triple  of  the  ratio  a  :  5.     Similarly,  the  ratio  a  :  ft  is  sometimes 

said  to  be  half  of  the  ratio  a'  :  5",  and  the  ratio  a"  :  ft"  is  some- 

1 
times  said  to  be  -  th  of  the  ratio  a  :  ft. 

n 

This  language,  however,  is  now  not  used ;  the  following  terms 
are  in  conformity  with  it,  and  some  of  them  are  still  retained. 
The  ratio  a*  :  ft'  is  said  to  be  the  duplicate  ratio  of  a  :  ft,  and 
the  ratio  a'  :  ft^  the  triplicate  ratio  of  a  :  ft.  Similarly,  the  ratio 
fja  :  Jh  is  called  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  a  :  ft,  and  the  ratio 

j^a  :  ^b  the  subtriplicate  ratio  of  a  :  ft.     And  the  ratio  a*  :  ft* 
is  called  the  sesquiplicate  ratio  of  a  :  ft. 

380.  If  the  consequent  of  the  preceding  ratio  be  tike  cmtecedent 
of  the  succeeding  ratio ^  and  any  number  of  such  ratios  be  taken,  the 
ratio  which  arises  from  their  composition  is  that  of  the  first  antece- 
dent to  the  last  consequent. 

Let  there  be  three  ratios,  namely  a  :  ft,  ft  :  c,  c  :  d}  then  the 
compound  ratio  is  axftxc  :  bxcx  d  (Art.  378),  that  is,  a  :  d. 
Similarly,  the  proposition  may  be  established  whatever  be  the 
number  of  ratios. 

381.  A  ratio  of  greater  inequality  compownded  with  a/nother 
increases  it,  and  a  ratio  of  less  inequality  compounded  with  a/nother 
diminislies  it. 

Let  the  ratio  x:  y  he  compounded  with  the  ratio  a  :b;  the 
compound  ratio  is  o^  :  ^ft,  and  this  is  greater  or  less  than  the 
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ratio  a  :  6,   according  as  -7-  is  greater  or  less  than  =-f  that  is, 
according  as  (s  is  greater  or  less  than  y. 

382.  If  the  difference  between  the  antecedent  and  tJie  consequent 
of  a  ratio  be  email  compared  with  either  of  them,  the  ratio  of  their 
squares  is  nearli/  obtained  by  doubting  this  difference. 

Let  the  proposed  ratio  be  a-^xxa,  where  x  is  small  compared 
with  a ;  then  a'  +  2aai  +  sc* :  a*  is  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the 
antecedent  and  consequent.  But  x  is  small  compared  with  a^  and 
therefore  a;*  or  a;  x  a?  is  small  compared  with  2a -kx,  and  much 
smaller  than  ax  a.  Hence  a*  +  2ax  :  a*,  that  is,  a-^2x:a,  will 
nearly  express  the  ratio  (a  +  x)*  :  a\ 

Thus  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  1001  to  the  square  of  1000  is 
nearly  1002  :  1000.  The  real  ratio  is  1002*001  :  1000,  in  which 
the  antecedent  differs  from  its  approximate  value  1002  only  by 
one-thousandth  part  of  unity. 

383.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  ratio  of  the  square  root  of 
a  +  2a;  to  the  square  root  of  a  is  the  ratio  a-^-xia  nearly,  when 
x  is  small  compared  with  a.  That  is ;  if  the  diff^erence  of  two 
quantities  be  small  compared  unth  either  of  them,  the  ratio  of  their 
sqtw/re  roots  is  nearly  obtained  by  hahing  this  diff&renoe. 

In  the  same  manner  as  in  Art.  382  it  may  be  shewn  when  x  is 
small  compared  with  a,  that  a^2>x\a  is  nearly  equal  to  the  ratio 
{a  +  a;)' :  a*,  and  a-\-4:x:a  is  nearly  equal  to  the  ratio  (a  +  a;)*  :  a\ 

These  results  may  be  generalised  by  the  student  when  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

384.  We  will  place  here  a  theorem  respecting  ratios  which 
is  ofben  of  use. 

^v  Jt  ^ 

Suppose  that  t—j,—  ^,  then  each  of  these  ratios  is  equal  to 
(^*+Jd*+7/V  ^  where  p,  g^,  r,  w  are  any  quantities  whatever. 

T.  A.  15 
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,      'For  let  ^  =  r  =  -i  =  li  >  *^®^ 

6      d     / 

therefore      p  {kby  ^  q  {My  +  r  {k/y  =  paT  +  qc""  +  re"" ', 

\       .       in    pa""  +  qiT  +  re''  ,    ,      /jpg"  4-  gc"  -f  re"  \i 

therefore  k  =^^,_^— ^,     and    k^  [^fn ^'^d^^rrJ  ' 

The  same  mode  of  demonstration  may  be  applied,  and  a  similar 

«  •  t     ct    c     e 

result  obtained,  when  there  are  more  than  three  ratios^,  -,  ^ 

given  equal.  It  may  be  observed  that  j»,  q,  r,  n  are  not  neces- 
sarily positive  quantities. 

As  a  particular  example  we  may  suppose  71  =  1,  then  we  see 

that  if  ?=  ^  =  -.  each   of  these   ratios  is  equal  to  ^ — ~ >; 

h     d     f  pb-hqd  +  rf 

and  then  as  a  special  case  we  may  suppose  p  =  q  =  r,  so  that  each 
of  the  given  equal  ratios  is  equal  to  ^^^^  .. 

385.     Suppose  that  we  have  three  unknown  quantities  x,  y,  z 
connected  by  the  two  equations 

occ  +  6y  +  c«  =  0,    ax  +  b'l/  +  c'z  =  0  ; 

these  equations  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  unknown  quan- 
tities, but  they  will  determine  the  ratios  subsisting  between  them. 
For  multiply  the  first  equation  by  c',  and  the  second  by  c,  and 

subtract:  thus 

{ac'  -  a'c)x  +  {he  -  ¥c)y  =  0 ; 

X  y 


-/_  • 


therefore  -i  ,     j,-  —  —? — ZfZ 

be  -^ be     ca  —ca 

Again,  multiply  the  first  equation  by  b\  and  the  second  by  6, 
and  subtract;  thus  we  shall  obtain 


X 


bc'-b'c     ab'-d'b* 
Hence  we  may  write  the  results  in  this  form  : 


be'  -  be     ca'  -  c'a^  akl  -  a'b ' 


\.  - 
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These  results  are  very  important,  and  should  be  oarefullj  re- 
membered; the  second  denominator  may  be  derived  from  the  first, 
and  the  third  from  the  second,  in  the  manner  explained  in 
Art.  211. 

Denote  the  common  value  of  these  fractions  by  k;  then      ' 
x  =  k  {be  —  6'c),    y  =  k{ca  —  </a),    z  =  k{ab'  —  a'6). 

Now  suppose  that  we  have  also  a  third  equation  connecting 
the  unknown  quantities  x,  y,  z;  then  by  substituting  in  it  for 
X,  y,  z  the  expressions  just  given,  we  shall  obtain  an  equation 
which  will  determine  k:  thus  the  values  of  x,  y,  z  become 
known. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  third  equation  is 

'  &*  +  my*  +  w«*  =1, 

then  h  is  determined  by 

A:*  {?  (5c' -  5'c)*  +  m{ca'- c'a)*  +  w  (oft' -  a'6)*}  =  1. 


^      .  EXAMPLES   OP  RATIO. 

1.  Write  down  the  duplicate  ratio  of  2  :  3,  and  the  sub- 
duplicate  ratio  of  100  :  144. 

2.  Write  down  the  ratio  which  is  compounded  of  the  ratios 
3  :  5  and  7  :  9. 

3.  Two  numbers  are  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3,  and  if  9  be  added 
to  each  they  are  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  4.     Find  the  numbers. 

4.  Shew  that  the  ratio  a  :  5  is  the  duplicate  of  the  ratio 
a  +  c  :  h  +  c  if  c'  =  ah. 

5.  There  are  two  roads  from  ^  to  ^,  one  of  them  14  miles 
longer  than  the  other,  and  two  roads  from  B  to  C,  one  of  them 
8  miles  longer  than  the  other.  The  distances  from  ^  to  ^  and 
from  B  to  G  along  the  shorter  roads  are  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2,- 
and  the  distances  along  the  longer  roads  are  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3. 
Determine  the  distanceo,  ^      - 

15—2 
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6.  Solve  the  equations 

ax  4- by     czA-oM     hy  -^-cz 
cz  by  ax 

7.  Prove  that  if  ?^L±^=?i±M=^±^,ea<ai  of  these 

a^  +  ajy     a^-^a^y     a^  +  aj/ 

1  +  flj 
ratios  is  equal  to  : ,  supposing  a,  +  a,  +  a,  not  to  be  zero. 

8     If    «-^    ^h-c_^c-a   ^    a+b+c      then  each  of 
ay  +  bx     bz  +  cx     cy  +  cua     ax  +  by  +  cz 

these  ratios  = ,  supposing  a  +  5  +  c  not  to  be  zero. 

X  -r  y  "T  z 

^      «,       xi    x.-«y-&«     cx-az     bz-cy    .r^06yz 

9.     Shewthatif  -^ =  — j—-  = -y  then-=^  =  -. 

0  6  a  a     0     e 

.   10,     If -,^^-=77 — FT/ =-7 — 7f»  then   each   of   these    ratios 
a --a       b—b       c-e 

_  aV-a'b  _  bc-Vc  _  ca'-c^a  _  g-f  5-f  c-(a  ^ft^  +  c") 
ab  —  a  b      be  —b  c      ca  —c  a      a  +  b+c—^a+b  +c  ) 

11.  Solve  the  equations 

2a:  +  y-2«  =  0,    7a;+6y-9«  =  0,    aj"  +  y"  +  «'=  1728. 

12.  Solve  the  equations 

CM5  +  5y  +  csf  =  0,   5ca;  +  cay  +  a6«  =  0,   xyz  +  a5c  (a'o?  +  5'y  +  c**)  =  0. 


XXVn.     PROPORTION. 

386.    Pour  quantities  are  said  to  be  proportionals  when  the 
first  is  the  same  multiple^  part,  or  parts,  of  the  second,  as  the 

third  is  of  the  fourth;  that  is,  when  j-=  jjy  the  four  quantities 

(tfbf€yd,  are  called  proportionals.  This  is  usually  expressed  by 
saying,  aisto^ascistoc?^  and  is  represented  thus,  a:b  ::e:d, 
or  thus,  aib^cid. 
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The  terms  a  and  d  are   called   the  extremes,  and  the  terms 
h  and  c  are  called  the  means. 

387.  When  four  qtiantUies  are  proportionals^  the  product  of 
the  extremes  is  eqttal  to  the  product  of  the  means. 

Let  a,  b,  c,  d  be  the  four  quantities;  then  since  they  are  pro- 
portionals ^  =-^  (Art.  386);    and  by  multiplying  both  sides  of 

the  equation  by  hd,  we  have  otd  =  he. 

Hence  if  the  first  be  to  the  second  as  the  second  is  to  the  third, 
the  product  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  mean. 

388.  If  any  three  terms  in  a  proportion  are  given,  the  fourth 
may  be  determined  from  the  equation  ad  =  bc.  ' 

389.  If  the  product  of  two  quantities  he  equal  to  the  product 
of  two  others,    the  four   are  proportionals;    the   terms    of  either 
product  heing  taken  for  the  mea/ns,  and  the   terms  of  the  other  • 
product  for  the  eoctremes. 

Let  ajy  =  oft;  divide  by  ay,  thius,  -  =  - ; 

or  x:  a  ::  h  :  y  (Art.  386). 

390.  If  a  :  h  ::  c  :  d,  and  c  :  d  ::  e  :f  then 

a  :  h  ::  e  :f 

Because     r  =  ^  ^^^  "i  =  -t.  j  therefore  r  =  ->  i 
b      d  d     f  b     f 

or  a  :h  ::  e  :f 

391.  If  four  quantities  he  proportionals,  they  a/re  proportiondlf 
when  taJcen  inversely. 

If        a  :h  v.  c  I  d,         then   h  i  a  :\d  '.c. 

a     c 
For  T  =--j',  divide  unity  by  each  of  these  equal  quantities^ 

thus  -=-:  or  h  :  a  ::  d  :c 
a     6 
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392.  If  four  quaaUities  he  prapartionahf  they  are  proportioncUs 
when  taken  alternately. 

If        a  :h  :.€  :  d,         then   a  :c  ::h  :  d. 

For  T  =-,l  multiply  by  -  :  thus  -  =  -i ; 
h      d  '^•'•'c  c      d 

or  a  \  c  ::h  '.  d. 

Unless  the  four  quantities  are  of  the  aarne  kind  the  alter- 
nation cannot  take  place;  because  this  operation  supposes  the 
first  to  be  some  multiple,  part,  or  parts,  of  the  third.  One  line 
may.  have  to  another  line  the  same  ratio  as  one  weight  has  to 
another  weight,  but  there  is  no  relation,  with  respect  to  magni- 
tude, between  a  line  and  a  weight.  In  such  cases,  however,  if  the 
four  quantities  be  represented  hy  numbers,  or  by  other  quantities 
which  are  all  of  the  same  kind,  the  alternation  may  take  place. 

393.  When  four  qitantittes  are  proportionals^  the  first  together 
with  the  second  is  to  the  second  as  the  third  together  with  the  four^ 
is  to  the  fourth. 

If        a  :h  ::  c  :dy         then   a  +  5  :h  ::  c  +  d  :  d. 

For  1^  =-j'}  add  unity  to  both  sides ;  thus 

a     ,      c     -      X,    ^.     a+h     c  +  d 
j  +  l=j  +  l;thatw,-g-=-^;. 

or  a-^-h  :  b  ::  c  +  d  :  d. 

This  operatioil  is  called  componendo. 

394.  Also  the  excess  of  the  first  above  the  second  is  to  the 
second  as  the  excess  of  the  third  above  thefou/rth  is  to  the  fourth. 

For  t=-jI  subtract  unity  from  both  sides ;  thus 

--1 ---I-  that  is    ^"^-g-^. 
0  d  0  d 

oT  a  —  b  :  b  II  c  —  d  I  d. 

This  operation  is  called  dividendo. 
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395.     Also  ike  first  is  to  the  excess  of  the  first  above  the  second 
as  the  third  is  to  the  excess  of  the  third  above  the  fourth, 

a—h     c—d 


By  the  last  Article, 


b     "     d    ' 
h      d 


also  . 

a     c 

^,       ^  a-b     b      c-d     d  a  —  be-d 

therefore  -  —  x  -  =  — -j-  x  -  ,  or  = ; 

o        a        a        c  a  e 

or  a  —  b:a::c  —  d:e, 

and  inversely,  a  :  a  —  b  ::  c  :  c-  d. 

This  operation  is  called  convertendo. 

396.  When  fo\vr  quardilies  a/re  proportionals^  the  sum  of  the 
first  amd  second  is  to  their  difference  as  the  sum  of  the  third  amd 
fourth  is  to  their  dijference. 

If        a\b\'.c\dy         then   a-^-b  :  a-b  ::  c-\-d  :  c  —  d. 
By  Art.  393,  H"-^. 

and  by  Art.  394,  ?^  =  ^j 

b  d 


therefore 


that  is. 


a  +  b  ^  a  —  b     c-\-d  ^  e-d 
a+b     e+d 


a-b     c—d^ 
or  a  +  b  :  a  —  b  ::  c  +  d  ;  c  —  d. 

397.  When  Offvy  number  of  quantities  a/re  proportionals^  as  one 
antecedent  is  to  its  consequent  j  so  is  the  sum  of  all  tha  antecedents  to 
the  swm  of  all  the  consequents. 

Let  a  \  b  w  c  :  d  i:  e  \  f\ 

then  a  :  b  ::.  a+c+f  ib-h-d  +  f. 
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For         ad=hc,         and    af=^he,  (Art.  386), 
also         ctbssha;     henoe  ah +  (1(1  +  af=. ha  +  be  +  be; 
that  is,  a  {b  +  d + /)  =:b  (a  +  c  +  e). 

Hence,  by  Art.  389,    a  :  b  ::  a  +  c  +  e  :  b  +  d+f. 

Similarly  the  proposition  may  be  established  when  more  quan- 
tities are  taken. 

398.  WTben  fou/r  quantities  are  proportionals,  if  the  first  and 
9econd  be  mvltiplied,  or  divided^  by  cmy  quantity,  as  also  the  third 
and  fourth,  the  resuUing  qucmtities  wUl  be  proportionals. 

Let        a  :  b  ::  c  :  d,        then    ma  :  mb  ::  nc  :  nd, 

-For  ,  =  ^,   therefore  — r  =  — -. : 

6      a  mb     nd 

or  ma  :  mb  ::  no  :  nd. 

399.  If  the  fwst  and  third  be  multiplied,  or  divided,  by  any 
quantity,  and  also  the  second  amd  fourth,  the  resvUing  quantities ' 
wiU  be  proportumals. 

Let        a  :  b  ::  c  :d,        then  ma  :  nb  ::mc  :  nd. 

^  a     c     ,^       ^       ma     mc         ,  ma     mc 

For         T  =  i'i  therefore  -r-  =  -y ,  and  — r  =  — ; ; 
b      d  b        d  no      nd 

or  m>a  :  nb  ::  mc  :  9id. 

400.  In  two  ranks  of  proportiowxU,  if  the  corresponding  terms 
be  multiplied  together^  the  products  wiU  be  proportionals. 


Let 

a  :  b  ::  e  :  d, 

and 

e  :  f  ::  g  :  h. 

then 

ae  :  bf  ::  eg  :  dL 

_  a      c       J  «     fl^     XI       *       ae      eg 

For        j  =2  «xd^=|;  therefore  ^  =  j;; 

or  ae  :  b/  ::  eg  :  dh. 
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This  is  called  compounding  the  proportions.     The  proposition 
is  true  if  applied  to  any  number  of  proportions. 

.    401.     If /our  qtumtities  be  proportionals,  the  like  powers,  or 
roots,  o/ these  quantities  will  he  proportionals. 

Let         a  :  b  ::  c  :  d,         then   a"  :  6"  ::  c"  :  d\ 

For  ^  =  -3 ,  therefore  7=-  =  -,7: ,  where  n  may  be  whole  or  frac* 
0      a  0       a 

tional;  thus 

a"  :  6"  ::  c"  :  eT. 

402.     H  a  :  b  ::  b  :  c,         then  a  :  e  ::  a'  :  b\ 
a     b  1..  1     ,      a     .,       a     a     a     b 


For^  =  -;   multiplyby  J,  thus^x^-=-^ 


,-  =  V    X  -  , 


a'     a 


that  is,  -  „  —  , 

0      c 

or  a  :  €  ::  a'  :  b'. 

The  three  quantities  a,  b,  c  are  in  this  case  said  to  be  in 
continued  proportion ;  and  5  is  said  to  be  a  mecm  proportional 
between  a  and  c 

403.  Similarly  we  may  shew  that  if  a  :  b  ::b  :  c  ::  c  :  d,  then 
a  :  d  ::  a*  :  b\  Here  the  four  quantities  a,  b,  c,  d  are  said  to  be 
in  continued  proportion, 

404.  It  is  obvious  from  the  preceding  Articles,  that  if  four 
quantities  are  proportionals,  we  may  derive  from  them  many 
other  proportions.     "We  will  give  another  example. 

H  a  :  b  ::  c  :  d,  then 

ma  +  nb  :  pa '\- qb  ::  m>c -h  nd  :  pc  +  qd, 

.For  J  =  -^,  therefore  -j-  =  ^- ; 
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add  n  to  both  sides ;  thus 

ma  +  nb     me  +  nd 


Similarly 


pa-^-qb  _pc-\-qd 


TT  ma^-nb      pa  +  qb     mc  +  nd      pc  +  qd 

llence  — j—  ^  —j—  =  — ^—  --  -^-  ; 

. ,    .  .                              7/ia  +  nb     mc-^nd    . 
that  IS,  = • 

pa  +  qb       pc-\-qd  ' 

V 

or  ma  +  nb  i  pa  +  qb  : :  mxi  +  nd  \  pc  +  qd, 

405.  In  the  definition  of  Proportion  it  is  supposed  that  one 
quantity  is  some  determinate  multiple,  part,  or  parts,  of  another  ; 
or  that  the  fraction  formed  by  taking  one  of  the  quantities  as  a 
numerator,  and  the  other  as  a  denominator,  is  a  determinate 
fraction.  This  wiU  be  the  case  whenever  the  two  quantities  have 
any  common  measure  whatever.  For  let  a;  be  a  common  measure 
of  a  and  5,  and  let  a  =  ma;  and  5  =  no; ;  then 

a     Tnx     m 


b      nx      91 ' 
where  m  and  n  are  whole  numbers. 

406.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  quantities  are  incom- 
m^nsurahUf  that  is,  admit  of  no  common  measure  whatever.  If, 
for  example,  one  line  is  the  side  of  a  square,  and  anothei;  line  is 
the  diagonal  of  the  same  square,  these  lines  are  incomw^ensurable. 

In  such  cases  the  value  of  j-  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  fraction 

—  where  m  and  n  are  whole  numbers ;  yet  a  fraction  of  this  kind 

a  , 

may  be  found  which  will  express  the  value  of  v  to  any  required 

degree  of  accuracy,  ^ 
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For    let    b  =  nx,   where    n   is    an    integer ;    also  let  a  be 

d 

greater    than   mx  but  less  than  (m  + 1)  a; ;    then  y-  is  greater 

than  — ,  but  less  than  .     Thus  the  difference  between  t 

n  n  0 

and  —  is  less  than  - .     And  since  na:  =  6,  when  x  is  diminished 

n  is  increased  and  -  is  diminished.     Hence  bj  taking  x  small 

n 

enough,   -   can  be  made  less  than  any  assigned  fraction,  and 
n 

therefore  the  difference  between  —  and  •,-  can  be  made  less  than 

w  0 

any  assigned  fraction. 


407.     If  c  and  d  as  well  as  a  and  b  are   incommensurable, 

and  if  when  y  lies  between  —  and ,  then  -,  also  lies  be- 

0  n  n  a 

tween  —  and however  the  numbers  m  and  n  are  increased, 

n  n  . 

T  is  equal  to  -^. 

Cb  C 

For  if  r  and  -,  are  not  equal,  they  must  have  some  assignable 

difference,  and  because  each  of  them  lies  between  —  and  — , 

n  n 

this  difference  must  be  less  than  - .     But  since  n  may,  by  sup- 
position, be  increased  without  limit,  -  may  be  diminished  without 

n 

limit ;  that  is,  it  may  be  made  less  than  any  assigned  magnitude ; 

€t  C 

therefore  j-  and  ^  have  no  assignable  difference,  so  that  we  may 

say  that  t  =  -j-     Hence  all  the  propositions  respecting  propor- 
tionals are  true  of  the  four  quantities  a,  5,  c,  d. 
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408.  It  will  be  useful  to  compare  the  definition  of  proportion 
which  has  been  given  in  this  Chapter  with  that  which  is  given  in 
the  fifth  book  of  Euclid.  The  latter  definition  may  be  stated 
thus ;  four  quantities  are  proportionals  when  if  any  equimultiples 
be  taken  of  the  first  and  third,  and  also  any  equimultiples  of  the 
second  and  fourth,  the  multiple  of  the  third  is  greater  than, 
equal  to,  or  less  than,  the  multiple  of  the  fourth,  according  as  the 
multiple  of  the  first  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than,  the 
multiple  of  the  second. 

We  will  first  shew  that  the  property  involved  in  Euclid's 
definition  follows  fix)m  the  algebraical  definition. 

For  suppose  a  :  b  ::  c  :  d;  then  T=-jt   therefore  -t=j» 

Hence  pc  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  qd,  according  as 
pa  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  qh, 

409.  Next  we  will  shew  that  the  property  involved  in  the 
algebraical  definition  follows  from  Euclid's.  Let  a,  6,  c,  d  be  four 
quantities  which  are  proportional  according  to  Euclid's  definition  : 

then  shall  ,  =  -,.     For  if  ^  be  not  equal  to   -,,  one  must  be 
0      d  0  ^  d 

greater  than  the  other,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  find  some  fraction 
which  lies  between  them.     Suppose  y  greater  than  -v ;  and  let  - 

lie  between  them.     Then  i-  is  greater  than  -  ;   therefore  qa  is 

CD 

greater  than  pb :  and  -.  is  less  than  -  ;  therefore  qc  is  leas  than  pd, 

a  q 

Thus  a,  5,  c,  d  are  n<a  proportionals  according  to  Euclid's  defini- 

a  c 

tion;  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.     Therefore  t  and  -. 

cannot  be  unequal ;  that  is  they  are  equal. 

410.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  common  algebraical  defini- 
tion of  proportion  cannot  be  used  in  Geometry,  because  there  is  no 
method  of  representing  geometrically  the  result  of  the  operation 
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of  division.  Straight  lines  can  be  represented  geometrically,  but 
not  the  abstract  number  which  expresses  how  often  one  straight 
line  is  contained  in  another.  But  it  should  also  be  noticed  that 
Euclid's  definition  is  rigorotu  and  can  be  applied  to  incommeiV' 
surable  as  *well  as  to  commeneurahle  quantities,  while  the  alge- 
braical definition  is,  strictly  speaking,  confined  to  the  latter  quan- 
tities. Hence  this  consideration  alone  would  furnish  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  definition  adopted  by  Euclid. 
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1.  The  last  three  terms  of  a  proportion  being  4,  6,  8,  what  is 
the  first  term  ? 

2.  Find  a  third  proportional  to  25  and  400. 

3.  If  3,  Xy  1083  are  in  continued  proportion,  find  x, 

4.  If  2  men  working  8  hours  a  day  can  copy  a  manuscript  in 
32  days,  in  how  many  days  can  x  men  working  y  hours  a  day 
copy  it  1 

5.  If  X  and  y  be  unequal  and  x  have  to  y  the  duplicate  ratio 
of  oj  +  »  to  y  +  «,  prove  that  «  is  a  mean  proportional  between  x 
and  y. 

6.  If  a  :  b  ::  p  :  q,  then  a*  +  5* : =- ::  »*  +  g* :   ^     . 

7.  If  four  quantities  are  proportionals,  and  the  second  is  a 
mean  proportional  between  the  third  and  fourth,  the  third  will  be 
a  mean  proportional  between  the  first  and  second. 

8.  If 

(a  +  5  +  c  +  ci?)(a-6-c  +  c?)  =  {a  — 6  +  c-€?){a  +  6-c-cf), 
prove  that  a,  b,  c,  d  are  proportionals. 

9.  Shew  that  when  four  quantities  of  the  same  kind  are  pro- 
portional, the  greatest  and  least  of  them  together  are  greater  than 
the  other  two  together. 
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10.  Each  of  two  vessels  contains  a  mixture  of  wine  and 
water;  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  measures  from  the  two 
vessels  contains  as  much  wine  a^  water,  and  another  mixture 
consisting  of  four  measures  from  the  first  vessel  and  one  from 
the  second  is  composed  of  wine  and  water  in  the  ratio  of  2  :  3. 
Find  the  proportion  of  wine  and  water  in  each  of  the  vessels. 

11*  A  and  B  have  made  a  bet ;  the  money  which  A  stakes 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  all  the  money  A  has  as  the  money 
which  B  stakes  bears  to  all  the  money  B  has.  If  A  wins  he  will 
have  double  what  B  will  have,  but  if  he  loses,  B  will  have  three 
times  what  A  will  have.  All  the  money  between  them  being 
XI 68,  determine  the  circumstances. 

12*  If  the  increase  in  the  number  of  male  and  female  crimi* 
nals  be  1*8  per  cent.,  while  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  males 
alone  is  4 '6  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  females 
is  9*8  ;  compare  the  number  of  male  and  female  criminals  re- 
spectively. 


XXYIII.     YARIATION: 

411.  The  present  Chapter  consists  of  a  series  of  propositions 
connected  with  the  definitions  of  ratio  and  proportion  stated  in  a 
new  phraseology,  which  is  convenient  for  some  purposes. 

412.  One  quantity  is  said  to  t;a7^  directly  as  another  when 
the  two  quantities  depend  upon  each  other,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  if  one  be  changed  the  other  is  changed  in  the  same 
proportion. 

Sometimes  for  shortness  we  omit  the  word  directl^/f  and  say 
simply  that  one  quantity  varies  as  another. 

413.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  altitude  of  a  triangle  be  in- 
variable, the  area  varies  as  the  base;  for  if  the  base  be  increased 
or  diminished,  we  know  from  Euclid  that  the  area  is  increased  or 
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diminished  in  the  same  proportion.     "We  may  express  this  result 

by  Algebraical  symbols   thus:   let  A  and  a  be  numbers  which 

represent  the  areas  of  two  triangles  having  a  common  altitude^  and 

let  B  and  b  be  numbers  which  represent  the  bases  of  these  tri- 

A     B 
angles  respectively ;    then   -  =  x  •      -^^cL  ^^  ^^^  ^^  deduce 

a      b 

A     a 

-~  s  -  y  (Art.  392).     If  there  be  a  third  triangle  having  the  same 

altitude  as  the  two  already  considered,  then  the  ratio  of  the  num- 
ber which  represents  its  area  to  the  number  which  represents  its 

base  will  also  be  equal  to  r.      Put  r  =  ^>  then  -^  =  w  and  A  =  mJB. 

0  0  n 

Here  A  may  represent  the  area  of  cmy  one  of  a  series  of  triangles 

which  have  a  common  altitude,    and  B  the  corresponding  base, 

and  m  remains  constant.     Hence   the   statement  that  the  area 

varies  as  the  base  may  also  be  expressed  thus :   the  area  has  a 

constant  ratio  to  the  base;  by  which  we  mean,  in  accordance  with 

Article  392,  that  the  number  which  represents  the  a,rea  bears  a 

constant  ratio  to  the  nunfiber  which  represents  the  base. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  notation  and  Iwnguage  which  will  be  used  in  the  present 
Chapter.  When  we  say  that  A  varies  as  B^  we  mean  that  A 
represents  the  numerical  value  of  any  one  of  a  certain  series  of 
quantities,  and  B  the  numerical  value  of  the  coiTesponding  quan- 
tity in  a  certain  other  series,  and  that  A  =  m5,  where  m  is  somo 
number  which  remains  constant  for  every  corresponding^  pair  of 
quantities. 

We  will  give  a  formal  proof  of  the  equation  A  —  m,B  deduced 
from  the  definition  of  Art,  412. 

414.     i/*A  vary  as  B,  then  A  is  equal  to  B  multiplied  by  some 
constant  quantity. 

Let  a  and  5  denote  one  pair  of  corresponding  values  of  the  two 

A     B 
quantities,  and  let  A  and  B  denote  any  other  p&i):;  then  —  =  -r- 

a      6 
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by  definition.     Hence  A  =  j-Bs»mB,   where   m  is  equal  to  the 

a 

constant  =- . 

0 

415.  The  symbol  oc  is  used  to  express  variation;  thus  AocB 
stands  for  A  varies  as  B. 

416.  One  quantity  is  said  to  vary  inversely  as  another  when 
the  first  varies  as  the  reciproccU  of  the  second;  see  Art.  263. 

Or  if^  =  ;,  where  mis  constant,  X  is  said  to  vaiy  inversely 
as^. 

417.  One  quantity  is  said  to  vary  as  two  others  jointly  when^ 
if  the  former  is  changed  in  any  manner,  the  product  of  the  other 
two  is  changed  in  the  same  proportion. 

Or  if  -4  =  mBO,  where  m  is  constant,  A  is  said  to  vary  jointly 
as  B  and  C. 

418.  One  quantity  is  said  to  vary  directly  as  a  second  and 
inversely  as  a  third,  when  it  varies  jointly  as  the  second  and  the 
reciprocal  of  the  third. 

Or  if  -4  =— ^  ,  where  m  is  constant,  A  is  said  to  vary  directly 

as  B  and  inversely  as  C. 

419.  If  A  CO  B,  and  B  «  C,  then  A  «  C. 

For  let  A  =  mB,  and  B  s=  nC,  where  m  and  n  are  constants ; 
then  A  =  mnC ;  and,  as  mn  is  constant,  AqcC, 

420.  TiT  Ace  C,  onJ  Boc C,  (/iew  A*Boc C,  amd  ^(AB)«C. 

For  let  A  —  mC,  and  B  —  nCy  where  m  and  n  are  constants; 
then-4  +  -ff  =  (m  +  n)C,  and  -4--.5  =  (m  — 7i)(7;  therefore  ^  a  ^  oc  C 
Also  ^(AB)  ^^imnC)  =  G^(fnn);  therefore  J(AB)  «  0. 

A  A 

421.  ^AobBC,  fAewBoc-.,  and  Coc^. 
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1-4  A 

For  let   A  =  mBC,   then   JB  =  —  —.;  therefore  Boc--,     Simi- 

tn  O  G 

larly  C'oc  — . 

422.  T/'AocB,  and  CocI),  then  AOccBD. 

For   let   A=mB,   and  C  =  nDy  then  AC=mnBD;   therefore 
AC  CO  BD. 

423.  ijr  A  «  B,  <;*en  A"  cc  B". 

For  let  A  =  m5,  then  A'  =  w"5"  j  therefore  A*  «  ^". 

424.  7/"  A  oc  B,    then  APocBP,    where  P  w  any   quantity 
variahle  or  invariable. 

For  let  A  =  m5,  then  AF  =  m^P;  therefore  AP  «  5P. 

425.  7/*  A  oc  B  tolien  G  ia  inva/riahle,  and  A  esc  C  when  B  w 
tnt^ano^Ze,  then  will  A  «  BO  when  both  B  a/w;?  C  are  variable. 

The  variation  of  A   depends  u{)on  the  variations  of  the  two 

quantities  B  and  (7j    let  the  variations  of  the  latter  quantities 

ta.ke  place  separately,,  and  when  B  is  changed  to  6,  let  A  be 

A     B 
changed   to   a' ;    then,    by  supposition,   —  =  -r  •     ^^"^  1®*  ^  he 

d  0 

changed  to  c,  and  in  consequence  let  a  be  changed  to  a ;  then,  by 

supposition,  —  =  — .     Thus 
a      c 


A      a'     BC 

X       —       * 
a*      a       be  ^ 

that  is. 

A     BG 

— ^                • 

a      be  ' 

therefore  A  oc  5(7. 

A  very  good  example  of  this  proposition  is  furnished  in 
Greometry.  It  can  be  proved  that  the  area  of  a  triangle  varies 
as  the  base  when  the  height  is  invariable,  and  that  the  area  varies 
as  the  height  when  the  base  is  invariable.     Hence  when  both  the 

T.  A,  16 
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base  and  the  height  vary,  the  area  varies  as  the  product  of  the 
numbers  which  express  the  base  and  the  height. 

426.  In  the  same  manner  if  there  be  any  number  of  quan- 
tities By  C,  Dj  &c.  each  of  which  varies  as  another  A  when  the 
I'est  are  constant  j  when  they  are  all  variable,  A  varies  as  their 
product. 

Take  for  example  three  quantities  J9,  (7,  D,  When  B  alone 
varies  A  varies  as  B ;  when  G  alone  varies  A  varies  as  G :  thus, 
by  Art.  425,  when  B  and  G  both  vary  A  varies  as  BG.  Again 
when  D  alone  varies  A  varies  as  -D,  and  when  BG  varies  A  varies 
as  BG :  thus,  by  Art.  425,  when  D  and  BG  both  vary  A  varies 
ds  BGD. 

EXAMPLES   ON  VABIATION.. 

1.  Given  that  y  varies  as  x,  and  that  y  =  3  when  a;  =  1,  find 
tlie  value  of  y  when  a;  =  3. 

2.  K  a  varies  as  h  and  a  =  15  when  5  =  3,  find  the  equation 
between  a  and  h, 

3.  Given  that  z  varies  jointly  as  x  and  y,  and  that  «  =  1 
when  oj  =  1  and  y  =  1,  find  the  value  of  z  when  a;  =  2  and  y  =  2. 

4.  If  z  varies  as  px  +  y,  and  if  « =  3  when  a;  =  1  and  y  =  2, 
and  z=5  when  x=2  and  y  =  3,  find  p. 

5.  If  X  varies  directly  as  y  when  z  is  constant,  and  inversely 
as  z  when  y  is  constant,  then  if  y  and  «  both  vary,  x  will  vary 

as  ^. 

6.  If  3,  2,  1,  be  simultaneous  values  of  x,  y,  z  in.  the  pre- 
ceding Example,  determine  the  value  of  x  when  y  =  2  and  «  =  4. 

7.  The  wages  of  5  men  for  6  weeks  being  XI 4.  5«.,  how  many 
weeks  will  4  men  work  for  XI 9  ]     (Apply  Example  5.) 

8.  If  the  square  of  x  vary  as  the  cube  of  y,  and  aj=  2  when 
y  =  3,  find  the  equation  between  x  and  y. 
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9.  Given  that  y  varies  as  the  sum  of  two  quantities,  one  of 
which  varies  as  x  directly,  the  other  as  x  inversely,  and  that 
y  =  4  when  aj  =  1,  and  y  =  5  when  x  =  2,  find  the  equation  be- 
tween X  and  y. 

10.  If  one  quantity  vary  directly  as  another,  and  the  former 
be  ^  when  the  latter  is  ^,  find  what  the  latter  will  be  when  the 
former  is  9. 

11.  If  one  quantity  vary  as  the  simi  of  two  others  when 
their  difference  is  constant,  and  also  vary  as  their  difference  when 
their  sum  is  constant,  shew  that  when  these  two  quantities  vary 
independently,  the  first  quantity  will  vary  as  the  difference  of 
their  squares. 

12.  Given  that  the  volume  of  a  sphere  varies  as  the  cube  of 
its  radius,  prove  that  the  volume  of  a  sphere  whose  radius  is 
6  inches  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  three  spheres 
whose  radii  are  3,  4,  5  inches. 

13.  Two  circular  gold  plates,,  each  an  inch  thick,  the  diame- 
ters of  which  are  6  inches  and  8  inches  respectively,  are  melted 
and  formed  into  a  single  circular  plate  one  inch  thick.  Find  its 
diameter,  having  given  that  the  area  of  a  circle  varies  as  the 
square  of  its  diameter. 

14.  There  are  two  globes  of  gold  whose  radii  are  r  and  r' ; 
they  are  melted  and  formed  into  a  single  globe.     Find  its  radius. 

15.  If  03,  y,  z  be  variable  quantities  such  that  y  +  z  —  x  is 
constant,  and  that  (x  +  y-z){x  +  z  —  y)  varies  as  yz,  prove  that 
x-k-y  +  z  varies  as  yz, 

16.  A  point  moves  with  a  speed  which  is  different  in  different 
miles,  but  invariable  in  the  same  mile,  and  its  speed  in  any  mile 
varies  inversely  as  the  number  of  miles  travelled  before  it  com- 
mences this  mile.  If  the  second  mile  be  described  in  2  hours, 
find  the  time  occupied  in  describing  the  n^  mile. 

17.  Suppose  that  y  varies  as  a  quantity  which  is  the  sum  of 
three  quantities,  the  first  of  which  is  constant,  the  second  varies 

16—2 
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as  Xy  and  the  third  as  a^.  And  suppose  that  when  x^a,  y  =  0, 
when  x  =  2a,  y  =  a,  and  when  x^3a,  y  =  4a.  Shew  that  when 
x  =  na,  y  =  (n -!)"«. 

18.  Assuming  that  the  quantity  of  work  done  varies  as  the 
cube  root  of  the  number  of  agents  when  the  time  is  the  same,  and 
varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  time  when  the  number  of  agents  is 
the  same ;  find  how  Ib'ng  3  men  would  take  to  do  one-fifth  of  the 
work  which  24  men  can  do  in  25  hours.     (See  Art.  425.) 

XXIX.     SCALES   OF  NOTATION. 

427.  The  student  will  of  course  have  learned  from  Arith- 
metic that  in  the  ordinary  method  of  expressing  whole  numbers 
by  figures,  the  nimiber  represented  by  each  particular  figure  is 
always  some  multiple  of  some  power  of  ten.  Thus  in  347  the  3 
represents  3  hundreds,  that  is,  3  times  10*;  the  4  represents  4 
tens,  that  is,  4  times  10*;  and  the  7  which  represents  7  units, 
may  be  said  to  represent  7  times  10^ 

This  mode  of  representing  numbers  is  called  the  common  scale 
of  notation,  and  10  is  said  to  be  the  hose  or  radix  of  the  common 
scale. 

428.  We  shall  now  prove  that  any  positive  integer  greater 
than  unity  may  be  used  instead  of  10  for  the  radix,  and  shall  shew 
how  to  express  a  number  in  any  proposed  scale.  "We  shaU  then 
add  some  miscellaneous  propositions  connected  with  this  subject. 

The  figures  by  means  of  which  a  number  is  expressed  are 
called  digits. 

When  we  speak  in  future  of  any  radix  we  shall  always  mean 
that  this  radix  is  some  positive  integer  greater  than  unity. 

429.  To  shew  that  a/ay  whole  number  mmf  he  expressed  in 
terms  of  any  radix. 

Let  N  denote  the  whole  number,  r  the  radix.  Suppose  that 
r"  is  the  highest  power  of  r  which  is  not  greater  than  N',  divide 
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N  hj  r",  and  let  p^  be  the  quotient  and  If^  the  remainder  ;  thus 

Here,  by  supposition,  p^  is  less  than  r ;  also  iV^  is  less  than  r'. 
Next  divide  JV^  by  t'"*,  and  let  p^^^  be  the  quotient  and  iV^  the 
remainder;  thus 

-^.  =1'.-.''"' + -^^ 

Proceed  in  this  way  until  the  remainder  is  less  than  r ;  thus 
we  find  N  expressed  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  equation 

K=pr'-{-p^_^r'-'-h +i>,^'+i>/  +  Po- 

Each  of  the  digits  p^,  p^_^, Pi)  Po  ^  ^®^  ihan  r,  and  any 

one  or  more  of  them  after  the  first  may  be  zero. 

The  best  practical  mode  of  determining  the  digits  is  given  in 
the  next  Article. 

430.     To  express  a  given  whole  number  in  any  proposed  scale. 

By  a  given  whole  number  we  mean  a  whole  number  expressed 
in  words  or  else  expressed  by  digits  in  some  assigned  scale.  If 
no  scale  is  mentioned,  we  understand  the  common  scale  to  be 
intended. 

Let  N  be  the  given  number,  r  the  radix  of  the  scale  in  which 

it  is  to  be  expressed.     Suppose  Pq,  p^t j9^  to  be  the  required 

digits  by  which  JV  is  expressed  in  the  new  scale,  beginning  with 
that  on  the  right  hand ;  then 

^^Py-^P,-/"'-^ •^P^r'+p^r-hp^; 

we  have  now  to  find  the  value  of  each  digit. 

Divide  iV  by  r,  and  let  Q^  denote  the  quotient;  then  it  is 
obvious  that 

and  that  the  remainder  is  p^.  Hence  p^  is  found  by  this  rule ; 
divide  the  given  number  by  the  proposed  radian^  and  the  remainder 
is  the  first  of  the  rehired  digits. 
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Again,  divide  Q^  hj  r,  and  let  Q^  denote  the  quotient ;  then 
it  is  obvious  that 

and  that  the  remairider  is  pi.     Hence  the  second  of  the  required 
digits  is  found. 

By  proceeding  in  this  w&j  we  shall  find  in  succession  all  the 
required  digits. 

431.  For  example,  transform  43751  into  the  scale  of  which 

6  is  the  radix.   The  division  may  be  performed  and  the  remainders 

noted  thus : 

6^4  375  1 

6^7  29  1 5 

6^1  2  1  5 1 

6^202 3 

6^3  3 4 

5. 3 

Thus  43751  =5.6*+ 3.6*4-4. 6"+ 3. 6"  +  l. 6  + 5, 

so  that  the  number  is  expressed  in  the  new  scale  thus/ 534315. 

432.  Again,  transform  43751  into  the  scale  of  which  12  is 

the  radix. 

12^4375  1 

12^3  6  45 11 

12>3  0  3 9 

12;  2  5 3 

2 1 

Thus  43751=2.12*  +  1.12»  +  3.12«  +  9.12  +  11. 

In  expressing  the  number  in  the  new  scale  we  shall  require 
a  single  symbol  for  eleven ;  let  it  be  e ;  then  the  number  is  ex« 
pressed  in  the  new  scale  thus,  2139e. 
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We  cannot  of  course  use  11  to  express  deven  in  the  new  scale, 
because  11  now  represents  1. 12  + 1,  that  is,  thirteeiu 

433.  We  will  now  consider  an  example  in  which  a  nuQiber  is 
given,  not  in  the  common  scale. 

A  number  is  denoted  by  t3i7e  in  the  scale  of  which  twelve  is 
the  radix,  it  is  required  to  express  it  in  the  scale  of  which  eleven 
is  the  radix. 

Here  t  stands  for  ten,  and  e  for  eleven. 

eJtZ  ^7  e 

62  7  3 2 

The  process  of  division  by  eleven  is  performed  thus.  First 
e  is  not  contained  in  t,  for  eleven  is  not  contained  in  ten,  so  we 
ask  how  often  is  e  contained  in  <3  ?  here  t  stands  for  ten  times 
twelve,  that  is  one  hundred  and  twenty,  so  that  the  question  is, 
how  often  is  eleven  contained  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  ] 
the  answer  is  eleven  times,  with  two  over.  Next  we  ask  how 
often  is  e  contained  in  24 ;  that  is,  how  often  is  eleven  contained 
in  twenty-eight  1  the  answer  is  twice,  with  six  over.  Then  how 
often  is  e  contained  in  67 ;  that  is,  how  often  is  eleven  contained 
in  seventy-nine  1  the  answer  is  seven  times,  with  two  over. 
Last,  how  often  is  e  contained  in  2e;  that  is,  how  often  is 
eleven  contained  in  thirty-five?  the  answer  is  three  times,  with 
two  over. 

Hence  2  is  the  first  of  the  required  digits. 

The  remainder  of  the  process  we  will  indicate ;  the  student 
should  carefully  work  it  for  himself,  and  then  compare  his  result 
with  that  here  given. 

eje27  3 

ejl0  2  t 1 

«;  1  1  4 2 

ejl  2 6 

1 3 
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Hence  the  given  number  is  equal  to 

l.e*+3.e*  +  6.e^  +  2.e*+l.e  +  2j 
that  is,  it  is  expressed  in  the  scale  with  radix  eleven  thus,  136212. 

434.  The  process  of  transforming  jfrom  one  scale  to  another 
may  be  effected  also  in  another,  manner.  Suppose  for  example 
that  we  have  to  transform  to  the  common  scale  24613  which  is  in 
the  scale  of  seven.     We  have  in  fact  to  calculate  the  value  of 

2aj*  +  405*  +  6aj' +  a:  +  3, 

when  05  =  7.     We  may   adopt  the  method  which  is  explained  in 
the  Theory  of  EquationSy  Art.  11. 

2+  4+  6+  1+   3 
14  +  126  +  924  +  6475 


18  +  132  +  925  +  6478 


The  result  is  6478.  This  method  is  advantageous  when  we 
have  to  transform  from  any  other  scale  into  the  common  scale. 

435.  It  will  be  easy  to  form  an  unlimited  number  of  self-, 
verifying  examples.  Thus,  take  two  numbers  expressed  in  the 
common  scale  and  obtain  their  product,  then  transform  this  pro- 
duct into  any  proposed  scale ;  next  transform  the  two  mmibers 
into  the  proposed  scale,  and  obtain  their  product  in  this  scale ; 
the  result  should  of  course  agree  with  that  already  obtained.  Or, 
take  any  number,  square  it,  transform  this  square  into  any  pro- 
posed scale,  and  extract  the  square  root  in  this  scale ;  then  trans- 
form the  last  result  back  to  the  original  scale. 

436.  Next  let  it  be  I'equired  to  transform  a  ^yqu  fraction 
from  one  scale  to  another.  This  may  be  effected  by  transforming 
separately  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  given  fraction 
by  the  method  of  Art.  430.  Thus  we  obtain  a  fraction  identical 
with  the  proposed  fraction,  having  its  numerator  and  denominator 
expressed  in  the  new  scale. 

437.  We  stated  in  Art.  427;  that  in  the  common  scale  of 
notation,  each  digit  which  occurs  in  the  expression  of  any  integer 
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by  figures  represents  8ome  m/uUiple  of  some  power  of  ten.     This 

statement  may  be  extended,  and  we  may  assert  that  if  a  number 

be  expressed  in  the  common  scale^  and  the  number  be  an  integer, 

or  a  decimal  fraction,  or  partly  an  integer  and  partly  a  decimal 

fraction,  then  each  digit  represents  some  multiple  of  som^e  poioer 

of  ten.     Thus  in  347*958  the  3,  the  4,  and  the  7,  haVe  the  values 

9 
assigned   to   them   in   Art,  427 ;   the   9  represents  j^ ,  that  is, 

5 

9  times  10"^;  the  5  represents  r^rrr,  that  is,  5  times  10"";  and 

Q 

the  8  represents  Yc\cic\  >  ^^^  ^»  ^  times  10"*. 

It  may  therefore  naturally  occur  to  us  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing problem :  required  to  express  a  given  fraction  by  a  series  of 
fractions  in  any  proposed  scale  analogous  to  decimal  fractions  in 
the   common  scale.     We  will  speak  of  such  fractions  as  radix- 
fractions, 

438.  Required  to  express  a  given  fraction  by  a  series  of  radix- 
fractions  in  any  proposed  scale. 

By  a  given  fraction  we  mean  a  fraction  expressed  in  words 
or  expressed  by  figures  in  any  given  scale. 

Let  F  denote  the  given  fraction,  r  the  radix  of  the  pro- 
posed scale.  Suppose  t^,  t^,  ...  the  numerators  of  the  required 
radixfractions  beginning  from  the  left  Juind ;  thus 

^=il+^+^  + , 

where  <,,  t^,  t^, are  to  be  found. 

Multiply  both  members  of  the  equation  by  r ;  thus 

^'•='.+^+^+ 

The  right-hand  member  consists  of  an  integer  ti  and  an 
additional  fractional  part.  Let  I^  denote  the  integral  part  of  Fr, 
and  F^  the  fractional  remainder ;  then  we  must  have 

/.=<„   i^.=-;+^+ 
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Thus,  to  obtain  the  first  numerator,  ^,  of  the  series  of  radix- 
fractions,  we  have  this  rule ;  multiply  the  given  frtMstion  hy  the 
proposed  radix  ;  then  the  greatest  integer  in  the  prodkbct  is  the  first 
of  the  required  numerators. 

Again,  multiply  j^i  by  r ;  let  7,  be  the  integral  part  of  the 
product,  and  F^  the  fractional  remainder ;  then 

^.=«..  ^,=^^?^ 

Hence  t^,  the  second  of  the  required  numerators,  is  ascei'tained. 
By  proceeding  in  this  way  we  shall  determine  the  required  nu- 
merators in  succession.  If  one  of  the  products  which  occur  on 
the  lefb-hand  side  of  the  equations  be  an  exact  integer,  the  process 
then  terminates,  and  the  proposed  fraction  is  expressed  by  a  finite 
series  of  radix-fractions.  If  no  integral  product  occur,  the  process 
never  terminates,  and  the  proposed  fraction  can  only  be  expressed 
by  an  infinite  series  of  the  required  radix-fractions;  the  numera- 
tors of  the  radix-fractions  will  recur  like  a  recurring  decimal. 

123 

439.  For  example,  express  -r-^  by  a  series  of  radix-fractions 

in  the  scale  8. 

123  123  11 

Multiply  y^tq  by  8 ;  thus  we  obtaia  -r^^,  that  is  7  + ,  ^  . 
ijao  Id  Id 

Multiply  :r^  by  8;  thus  we  obtain  -jr-,  that  is  5  +  ^. 
Id  J  J 

1 

Multiply  ^  by  8;  thus  we  obtain  4. 

^         123     7      5      4 

"^^  I28"8'*'8'»"*'8** 

440.  We  may  remark  that  the  radix  ten  is  not  only  the  base 
of  the  common  mode  of  expressing  numbers  by  figures,  but  is  in 
fact  assumed  as  the  base  of  our  kmguage  for  numbers.  This  will 
be  seen  by  observing  at  what  sta^e  in  counting  upwards  from, 
unity  new  words  are  introduced.  For  example,  all  numbers 
between  twenty-one  and  twenty-nine,  both  inclusive,  are  expressed 
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by  means  of  words  that  have  already  occurred  in  counting  up 
to  twenty;  then  a  new  word  occurs,  namely  thirty ,  and  we  can 
count  on  without  an  additional  new  word  as  far  as  thirty-nine ; 
and  so  on. 

The  number  ten  has  only  two  divisors  different  from  itself  . 
and  unity,  namely  2  and  5 ;  the  number  twelve  has  four  divisors, 
namely  2,  3,  4,  and  6.  On  this  account  twelve  would  have  been 
more  convenient  than  ten  as  a  radix.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  case  of  a  shilling ;  since  a  shilling  is  equivalent  to 
twelve  pence,  the  half,  the  third,  the  fourth,  and  the  *sixth  of  a 
shilling,  each  contains  an  exact  number  of  pence;  if  the  shilling 
were  equivalent  to  ten  pence,  the  half  and  £fbh  of  a  shilling  would 
be  the  only  submultiples  of  a  shilling  containing  an  exact  number 
of  pence.  Similarly,  the  mode  of  measuring  lengths  by  feet  and 
inches  may  be  noticed. 

441.  "We  may  observe  that  if  two  be  adopted  as  the  radix  of 
a  scale,  the  operations  of  Arithmetic  are  in  some  respects  much 
simplified.  In  this  scale  the  oiAj  figures  which  occur  are  0  and  1, 
so  that  each  separate  step  of  a  series  of  arithmetical  operations 
would  be  an  addition  of  1,  or  a  subtraction  of  1,  or  a  multiplica- 
tion by  1,  or  a  division  by  1.  The  simplicity  of  each  operation  is 
however  counterbalanced  by  the  disadvantage  arising  from  the 
increased  number  of  such  operations. 

We  give  in  the  following  two  Articles  two  problems  connected 
with  the  present  subject. 

442.  Determine  which  of  the  series  of  weights  1  lb.,  2  lbs., 

2*lba,  2*  lbs.,  2*  lbs., must  be  used  to  balance  a  given  weight 

of  iVlbs.,  not  more  than  one  weight  of  each  kind  being  used. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  question  is  the  same  as  the  following; 
express  the  nimiber  N  in  the  scale  of  which  the  radix  is  2. 
Hence  it  follows  from  Art.  429  that  the  problem  can  always 
be  solved. 

443.  Suppose  it  required  to  determine  which  of  the  weights 
1  lb.,  3 lbs.,  S'lbs.,  3' lbs.,...  must  be  selected  to  weigh  iTlbs.,  not 
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more  ^han  one  of  each  kind  being  used,  but  in  either  scale  that 
may  be  necessary. 

Divide  N"  by  3,  then  the  remainder  must  be  zero,  or  one,  or 
two.  Let  iVj  denote  the  quotient ;  then  in  the  first  casie  we  have 
iV=3irj,  in  the  second  case  ^=3^^  +  l,  and  in  the  third  case 
iV=  3iVj  +  2.  In  the  first  or  second  case  divide  iV^  by  3 ;  in  the 
third  case  we  may  write  j^=  3  (iT^  + 1)  - 1,  then  we  should 
divide  iV^^  +  1  by  3.  Proceed  thus,  and  we  shall  finally  have  a 
result  of  the  following  form, 

'        ^=gn3"+y»_i3"-'+ +7,3  +  ^,, 

where  each  of  the  quantities  q^t  9i9 ?,  is  either  zero,  or  +1, 

or  —  1.     Thus  the  problem  is  solved 

444.  In  a  scale  of  notation  of  which  the  radix  is  r,  the  swm  of 
the  digits  of  any  whole  number  divided  by  r—\yOrhy  any  factor  of 
r—  1,  will  leave  the  same  remainder  respectively  as  the  whole  number 
divided  by  v  —  \  or  by  the  factor  ofr  —  l. 

Let  N  denote  the  whole  number,  p^,  p^, p^  the  digits  be- 
ginning with  that  in  the  units*  place;  then 

^Po  +  Pi-^P2-^ +K 

+  :p(r-l)+^,(r«-.l)+ +^^(r»-l); 

therefore  JL      P^^P^^P.^ ^Pn 

r-  1  r- 1 

r"-  1 

+  p,  +i?,(r+  1)  + +^«7i:y" 

r*-  1  .  . 

But :r  is  an  integer  whatever  positive  integer  n  may  be; 

thus  T-  =  some  integer  +^-^ — =-= ^ ^-^ . 

r —  1  °  r- 1 

Next  let  jE?  be  a  factor  of  r  — 1,  say  that  r  —  l=pq.  Then 
multiplying  the  last  result  by  q  we  have 

iiT  .  ^  Pa-^Pi-^ -^Pn 

—  =  some  mteger  +  "=-^ — ^-^ . 

p  ^  p 

This  establishes  the  proposition. 
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445^  In  a  scale  of  notation  in  which  the  radix  is  r  let  any 
whole  number  be  divided  by  r-hl ;  and  let  the  difference  between 
the  swm  of  the  digits  in  the  odd  places  and  the  sum  of  the  digits  in 
the  even  places  be  divided  by  r-\-\;  then  either  the  remainders  wUl 
be  equal  or  their  sum  will  &6  r  +  1. 

With  the  same  notation  as  in  the  preceding  proposition  we 

have 

^^p^-^p.r-^p/^- +;?«r" 

=P.-P^■^Pt'-Ps■^ +  (-l)X 

■¥p,{r  + 1)  +|>,(r'-.  1)  +;?s(/+  1)  +  ...  +jt>,{r^-.  (-1)-}. 

„^         iV  .^  Po-Pi-^P^- +  (-l)"P« 

Thus  =-  =  some  integer  +^^    ^ — — = ^ ^-^*. 

r+1  ^  r+1 

Pirst,  suppose  p^^— Pi  + pa— '»'  +  {- ITPn  ^  ^e  positive,  and 
denote  it  by  j9  ;  then 

^^;j-^  =  some  integer  +  ^^-j-^  ; 

thus  when  J^  and  D  are  divided  by  r  +  1  the  remainders  are  equal. 

Secondly,  suppose  je?^ -jPi +/>«—... +  (—l)"p»  ^  ^  negative, 
and  denote  ithj  —D  ;  then 

zr  =  some  integer , 

r+1  ^         r+  i' 

that  is,  7  +  — —  =  some  integer  : 

'  r+1      r-hl  °     ' 

.  thus  when  iV  and  D  are  divided  by  r  + 1  the  sum  of  the  remain- 
ders must  be  r  +  1,  unless  either  remainder  is  zero,  and  then  the 
other  remainder  also  is  zero. 

For  example,  suppose  r  =  10  and  jr=2C3419.     Here 

9-1  +  4-3  +  6-2=13  =  2); 
and  JT  and  D  when  divided  by  1 1  each  leave  the  remainder  2. 

Again,  suppose  r  =  10  and  i\r=  615372.     Here 

2-.7  +  3-5  +  l-6=-12  =  -Z>; 

and  iT  and  D  when  divided  by  11  leave  the  remainders  10  and  1 
respectively. 
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446.  It  appears  from  Art.  444  that  a  number  is  divisible  bj 
9  when  the  sum  of  its  digits  is  divisible  by  9  ;  and  that  when  any 
number  is  divided  by  9,  the  remainder  is  the  same  as  if  the  sum 
of  the  digits  of  that  number  were  divided  by  9.  And  as  3  is  a 
factor  of  9  a  number  is  divisible  by  3  when  the  sum  of  its  digits 
is  divisible  by  3  j  and  when  any  number  is  divided  by  3^  the  re- 
mainder is  the  same  as  if  the  sum  of  the  digits  of  that  number 
were  divided  by  3. 

It  appears  from  Art.  445  that  a  number  is  divisible  by  11 
when  the  difference  between  the  siun  of  the  digits  in  the  odd 
places  and  the  sum  of  the  digits  in  the  even  places  is  divisible 
by  11. 

447.  From  the  property  of  the  number  9,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  Article,  a  rule  may  be  deduced  which  will  sometimes 
detect  an  error  in  the  multiplication  of  two  numbers. 

Let  9a  +  a;  denote  the  multiplicand,  and  95  +y  the  multiplier; 
then  the  product  is  Slab  +  9bx  +  9ay  +  xt/.  If  then  the  siun  of 
the  digits  in  the  multiplicand  be  divided  by  9,  the  remainder  is  x ; 
if  the  siun  of  the  digits  in  the  multiplier  be  divided  by  9,  the 
remainder  is  ^;  and  if  the  sum  of  the  digits  in  the  product  be 
divided  by  9,  the  remainder  ought  to  be  the  same  as  when  ocy 
is  divided  by  9,  and  will  be  if  there  be  no  mistake  in  the 
operation. 

EXAMPLES   ON  SCALES   OF  NOTATION. 

Transform  the  following  sixteen  numbers  from  the  scales  in 
which  they  are  given  to  the  scales  in  which  they  are  required : 

1.  123456  from  the  scale  of  ten  to  the  scale  of  seven. 

2.  1357531  from  the  scale  of  ten  to  the  scale  of  five. 

3.  357234  from  the  scale  of  ten  to  the  scale  of  seven. 

4.  333310  from  the  scale  of  ten  to  the  scale  of  eleven. 

5.  £46  from  the  scale  of  six  to  the  scale  of  ten. 


^ 
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6.  4444  from  the  scale  of  five  to  the  scale  of  ten. 

7.  3413  from  the  scale  of  six  to  the  scale  of  seven. 

8.  40234  from  the  scale  of  five  to  the  scale  of  twelve. 

9.  64520  from  the  scale  of  seven  to  the  scale  of  eleven. 

10.  15951  from  the  scale  of  eleven  to  the  scale  of  ten. 

11.  15 '7  5  from  the  scale  of  ten  to  .the  scale  of  eight. 

12.  31462*125  from  the  scale  of  ten  to  the  scale  of  eight. 

13.  221*248  from  the  scale  of  ten  to  the  scale  of  five. 

14.  444*44  from  the  scale  of  five  to  the  scale  of  ten. 

15.  1845-3125  from  the  scale  of  ten  to  the  scale  of  twelve. 

16.  3065*263  from  the  scale  of  eight  to  the  scale  of  ten. 

17.  Express  in  the  scale  of  seven  the  numbers  which  are 
expressed  in  the  scale  of  ten  by  231  and  452  j  multiply  the  num- 
bers together  in  the  scale  of  seven,  and  reduce  to  the  scale  of  ten. 

18.  Divide  17832126  by  4685  in  the  scale  of  nine. 

19.  Extract  the  square  root  of  33224  in  the  scale  of  six. 

20.  Exti*act  the  square  root  of  123454321  in  the  scale  of  six. 

21.  Extract  the  squai*e  root  of  3445*44  in  the  scale  of  six,  and 
reduce  the  result  to  the  scale  of  three. 

22.  Subtract  20404020  from  103050301  in  the  scale  of  eight, 
and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  result. 

23.  Extract  the  squajre  root  of  1 1000000100001  in  the  binary 
scale. 

24.  Extract  the  square   root   of  67556^21   in  the  scale  of 

twelve. 
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25.  Express  j^  in  a  series  of  radix-frtictions  in  the  scale 

of  twelve. 

26.  Find  in  what  scale  95  is  denoted  by  137. 

27.  Find  in  what  scale  2704  is  denoted  by  20304. 

28.  Find  in  what  scale  1331  is  denoted  by  1000. 
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29.  Find  in  what  scale  16000  is  denoted  by  1003000. 

30.  A  number  is  represented  in  the  denary  scale  by  35f  and 
in  another  scale  by  65*5,  find  the  radix  of  the  latter  scale* 

31.  Find  in  what  scale  of  notation  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  ten-thousandths  of  unity  is  represented  by  '0404. 

32.  Shew  that  12345654321  is  divisible  by  12321  in  any 
scale ;  the  radix  being  supposed  greater  than  six. 

33.  Shew  that  144  is  a  perfect  square  in  any  scale ;  the  radix 
being  supposed  greater  than  four. 

34.  Shew  that  1331  is  a  perfect  cube  in  any  scale ;  the  radix 
being  supposed  greater  than  three. 

35.  Find  which  of  the  weights  1,  2,  4,  8, 2"  pounds  must 

be  selected  to  weigh  1719  pounds. 

36.  Find  which  of  the  weights  lib.,  3 lbs.,  3* lbs., must 

be  selected  to  weigh  1027  lbs.,  not  more  than  one  of  each  kind 
being  used,  but  in  either  scale  that  is  necessary. 

37.  Find  which  of  the  same  weights  must  be  selected  to 
weigh  716  lbs. 

38.  Find  which  of  the  same  weights  must  be  selected  to 
weigh  475  lbs. 

39.  Find  by  operation  in  the  scale  of  twelve  what  is  the 
height  of  a  parallelepiped  which  contains  94  cubic  feet  235  cubic 
inches,  and  whose  base  is  24  square  feet  6  square  inches. 

40.  Express  2  feet  lOJ  inches  linear  measure,  and  5  feet 
79  J  inches  square  measure,  in  the  scale  of  twelve  as  feet  and 
duodecimals  of  a  foot;  and  the  latter  quantity  being  the  area 
of  a  rectangle,  one  of  whose  sides  is  the  former,  find  its  other 
side  by  dividing  in  the  scale  of  twelve. 

41.  If  ;?o,  p^y  p^i be  the  digits  of  a  number  beginning 

with  the  units,  prove  that  the  number  itself  is  divisible  by  eight 
if  p^  +  2pj  +  4;p,  is  divisible  by  eight. 
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42.  Prove  that  the  difference  of  two  numbers  consisting  of 
the  same  figures  is  divisible  by  nine. 

43.  Find  the  greatest  and  least  numbers  with  a  given  number 
of  digits  in  any  proposed  scale, 

44.  Prove  that  if  in  any  scale  of  notation  the  sum  of  two 
niunbers  is  a  multiple  of  the  radix,  then  (1)  the  digits  in  which 
the  squares  of  the  numbers  terminate  are  the  same,  and  (2)  the 
sum  of  this  digit  and  of  the  digit  in  which  the  product  of  the 
niunbers  terminates  is  equal  to  the  radix. 

45.  A  certain  number  when  represented  in  the  scale  two  has 
each  of  its  last  three  digits  (counting  from  left  to  right)  zero,  and 
the  next  digit  different  from  zero ;  when  represented  in  either  of 
the  scales  three,  five,  the  last  digit  is  zero,  and  the  last  but  one 
different  from  zero;  and  in  every  other  scale  (twelve  scales  ex- 
cepted) the  last  digit  is  different  from  zero.  What  are  these 
twelve  scales,  and  what  is  the  number  % 

XXX.    ARITHMETICAL  PROGRESSION. 

448.  Quantities  are  said  to  be  in  Arithmetical  Progression 
when  they  increase  or  decrease  by  a  common  difference. 

Thus  the  following  series  are  in  Arithmetical  Progression : 

1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  

40,  36,  32,  28,  24,  

a,  a +  5,  a-\'^hy  a +  35,  , 

a,  a  — 6,  a  — 2b,  a  — 35,  

In  the  first  example  the  common  difference  is  2,  in  the 
second  —4,  in  the  third  5,  in  the  fourth  —5, 

449.  Let  a  denote  the  first  term  of  an  Arithmetical  Progres- 
sion, b  the  com/mon  difference;  then  the  second  term  is  a  +  b, 
the  third  term  is  a  +  2b,  the  fourth  term  is  a  +  35,  and  so  on. 
Thus  the  71***  term  is  a  +  (n- 1)5. 

T.A.  17 


• 
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450.  To  find  the  sum  of  a  given  nwrnher  ofqv^fitUies  in  Arith- 
metical Frogression,  the  first  term  and  the  common  difference  being 
supposed  knoum. 

Let  a  denote  the  first  term,  5. the  common  difference,  n  the 

number  of  terms,    I   the  last  term,   s  the   sum  of  the  terms. 

Then 

8  =  a  +  {a  +  b)  +  {a  +  2b)  + +  L 

And,  by  writing  the  series  in  the  reverse  order,  we  have  also 

8  =  l  +  (l^b)  +  {l'-2b)+ +a. 

Therefore,  by  addition, 

2s={l  +  a)  +  {l  +  a)+ to  n  terms 

=  n{l-h  a); 

therefore  «  =  ^  (l  +  a) (1). 

Also  l  =  a+{n'^l)b (2), 

thus  8='^{2a  +  {n-l)b} (3). 

The  equation  (3)  gives  the  value  of  «  in  terms  of  the  quan- 
tities which  were  supposed  known.  Equation  (1)  also  gives  a  con- 
venient expression  for  Sy  and  famishes  the  following  rule :  the  sum 
of  any  number  of  terms  in  Arithmnetical  Progression  is  eqical  to 
the  product  of  the  number  of  the  terms  into  half  tlie  swm  of  the 
fi/rst  amd  last  terms. 

451,  In  an  Arithmetical  Progression  the  sum  of  any  two 
terms  equidistant  from,  the  beginning  and  the  end  is  eqv^  to  the 
svan  of  the  first  and  last  terms. 

The  truth  of  this  has  already  been  seen  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  demonstration  j  it  may  be  shewn  formally  thus : 
Let  a  be  the  first  term,  b  the  common  difference,  I  the  last  term ; 
then  the  r^  term  from  the  beginning  is  a  +  (r-l)6  and  the  r^ 
term  from  the  end  is  ^  —  (r  —  1)  5,  and  the  sum  of  these  terms 
is  therefore  l-\-a. 
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452.  To  insert  a  given  nvmber  of  a/rithmeticail  mea/na  between 
two  given  terms. 

Let  a  and  c  be  the  two  given  terms,  n  the  number  of  terms  to 
be  inserted.  Then  the  meaning  of  the  problem  is,  that  we  are  to 
find  n  +  2  terms  in  Arithmetical  Progression,  a  being  the  first 
term,  and  c  the  last  term.     Let  h  denote  the  common  difiTerence ; 

then  c  =  a  -^In  + 1)  6  :  therefore  h  = =- ,     This  finds  5,  and  the 

n  required  terms  are 

0  +  5,        a+25,        a  +  35, a  +  w5. 

453*  Li  Art.  450  we  have  five  quantities  occurring,  namely, 
cby  h,  ly  n,  Sy  Slid  thoso  are  connected  by  the  equations  (1)  and 
(2),  or  (2)  and  (3)  there  established.  The  student  will  find  that 
if  any  three  of  these  five  quantities  are  given,  the  other  two  can 
be  found ;  this  will  furnish  some  useful  exercises.  We  give  one 
as  an  example. 

454.  Given  the  stmb  of  an  Arithmetical  Progression,  the  first 
terniy  and  the  common  difference;  required  the  number  of  terms. 

Here  8  =  ^{2a  +  {n-l)b}; 

therefore  2s  =  n'b  4-  (2a  —  b)n. 

By  solving  this  quadratic  in  n  we  obtain 

b-2a^^{(2a-by  +  Ssb} 
""  = 26 • 

455.  It  will  be  seen  that  two  values  are  found  for  n  in  the 
preceding  Article ;  in  some  cases  both  values  are  applicable,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  example.  Suppose  a=ll,  6  =  — 2, 
«  =  27;  we  obtain  n=  3  or  9.     The  arithmetical  progression  is 

11,  9,  7,  5,  3,  1,  -1,-3,-5,  &c., 

and  it  is  obvious  that  the  sum  of  the  first  three  terms  is  the  same 
as  the  sum  of  the  first  nine  terms, 

17—2 
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456.     Again,  suppose  a=4,  5  =  2,  «=18 ;  we  obtain  n=3  or 

—  6.  The  sum  of  three  terms  beginning  with  4is  4  +  6  +  8  or 
18,     If  we  put  on  terms  before  4  we  obtain  the  series 

-2  +  0  +  2  +  4  +  6  +  8, 

and  the  sum  of  these  six  terms  is  also  18.  From  this  example  we 
may  conjecture  that  when  there  is  a  negative  integral  value  for 
the  number  of  terms  as  well  as  a  positive  integral  value,  the 
following  statement  will  be  true :  begin  from  the  last  term  of 
the  series  which  is  furnished  by  the  positive  value,  and  count 
backwards  for  as  many  terms  as  the  negative  value  indicates, 
then  the  result  will  be  the  given  sum.  The  truth  of  this  conjec- 
ture may  be  shewn  in  the  following  manner. 

The  quadratic  equation  in  n  obtained  in  Art.  454  is 

2«  =  w'6  +  (2a-6)w (1). 

Suppose  a  series  in  which  the  first  term  is  6  —  a,  the  common 
difference  6,  the  number  of  terms  m,  and  the  sum  8 ;  then 

2«  =  «i*6+(25-2a-5)m (2). 

The  roots  of  (1)  and  (2)  are  of  equal  values  but  of  opposite 
signs  (Art.  340);  so  that  if  the  roots  of  (1)  are  denoted  by  w,  and 

—  ?i„  those  of  (2)  will  be  n,  and  —  Wj.     Hence  w,  terms  of  a^series 

which  begins  with  h  —  a  and  has  the  common  difference  5,  will 

amount  to  the  given  sum  8.     The  last  term  of  the  series  which 

begins  with  a  and  extends  to  n^  terms  is  a+  (n^-  1)6;  we  have 

therefore  to  shew  that   if  we  begin  with  this  term  and  count 

backwards  for  n^  terms,  we   arrive   at  6  — a.     This  amounts  to 

shewing  that 

a  +  (n^—  1)  6  -  (w,  —  1)  6  =  5  -  a; 

that  is,  that  a  +  (n,  —  »j)6  =  6— a. 


Now  ?ii  -  n,  = T — ,  (Art.  335) ; 

therefore  o  +  (n^  -  n,)  6  =  a-  (2a  -  6)  =  6  -  a. 
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457.     Another  point  may  be  noticed  in  connexion  with  a 
negative  integral  value  of  ti.  ' 

Let  -nj  be  a  negative  integral  value  of  n  which  satisfies  the 
equation 


then 


n. 


«=--2*{2a-ni6-5}. 

Therefore  -«=^{2(a-6) +  (wi-l)(-6)}. 

This  shews  that  if  we  count  backwards  n^  terms  beginning 
with  a-^b,  the  sum  so  obtarned  will  be  —  8, 

For  example,  taking  the  case  in  Art.  456,  by  beginning  at  2 
and  counting  backwards  for  six  terms  we  obtain 

2  +  0-2-4-6^8, 
that  is,  - 18. 

458.  In  some  cases,  however,  only  one  of  the  values  of  n 
found  in  Art.  454  is  an  integer.  Suppose  a  =  11,  5  =  —  3,  «  =  24  ; 
we  obtain  w  =  3  or  5J.  The  value  5^  suggests  to  us  that  of  the 
two  numbers  5  and  6,  one  will  correspond  to  a  sum  greater  than 
24,  and  the  other  to  a  sum  less  than  24.  In  fact  the  sum  of  5 
terms  is  25,  and  the  sum  of  6  terms  is  21. 

We  may  notice  the  following  point  in  connexion  with  a  frac- 
tional value  of  n. 

Suppose  -  a  fractional  value  of  n  which  satisfies  the  equation 


s 


=^|2«+(«-1)jIj 
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This  shews  that  8  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  p  terms  of  an  Arith- 

'  .  a      b        b       - 

metical  Progression  in  which  the  first  term  is  —  5"  "^  o~«  ^^^ 

_._  .     h 

the  common  difference  is  -^  • 

n  1  fl 

In  the  example  given  above  -  =  5J  «» -5- ;  so  that  p  =  16  and 

q  6 

q=3.     And 

^_A    A    VL  1-1-4..  A-  1 

q      2q'^  2q'°  3   **"  2      6"^    q'        3* 


thus  24  is  the  sum  of  16  terms  of  an  Arithmetical  Progression  in 

.1 
which  the  first  term  is  4  and  the  common  difference  is  —  « • 

o 

459.     The  results  in  the  following  two  simple  examples  are 
worthy  of  notice. 

To  find  the  sum  o/n  terms  o/the  series  1,  2,  3,  4,. .4 
Here  the  n^  term  is  n ;  thus,  by  Art.  450, 

To  find  the  sum  qfji  terms  o/the  series  1,  3,  5,  7,  ..• 
Here  a  =  1,  5  =  2;  thus,  by  Art.  450, 

*  =  |{2  +  2(n-l)}  =  ^x2w  =  w«. 


We  add  two  similar  questions  which  lead  to  important  results, 
although  not  very  closely  connected  with  the  present  subject. 

460.     To  find  the  sum  of  the  squwres  of  the  first  n  natu/r<d 
numbers. 

Let  8  denote  the  required  sum ;  then 

«=r  +  2«+3'+ +n% 

,         ,    ,,             ...          w(7i  +  l)(2n+l) 
and  we  shall  prove  that   s  =  — ^^ Jr . 


We  have 
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^»-(w-.l)V^3?i«-3n+l, 
(w-l)«-.(w-2)'  =  3(n-l)*-3(w-l)  +  l, 
(n-2)'-(7i-3)'  =  3(w-2)'-3(7i-2)  +  l, 


3»-2'=3.3*-3.3  +  l, 
2»-r=3.2»-3.2  +  l, 
r-0'=3.1'--3.1  +  l. 
Hence,  by  addition, 

w'=3{l'+2"+ +  w*}-3{l+2  + +  w}+w, 


that  is,  w'=3« ^-^ '  + 


2  -^ 


Therefore     3«  =  »'  + ^ ^     2 ' 

71  (yt+1)  (2w  +  l) 
and  «  = 2~3 * 

461.     To  Jmd  the  mm  of  the  cubes  of  the  first  n  natural 
numbers. 

Ijet  s  denote  the  required  sum ;  then 

«  =  l»+2'  +  3*+......+w", 

•  •  • 

and  we  shall  prove  that  «  ==  <        q > . 

"We  have 

^*- (n- 1)*  =' 47*'- 671*  +  4n- 1, 

(7i-l)*-(7i-2)*  =  4(7i-.l)»-6(7i-l)«+4(n-l)-l, 
(^_2)*-(7i-3/=4(7i-2)»-6(7i-2)*  +  4(7i-2)-l, 


3*-2*=4.3'-6.3'  +  4,3-l, 
2*-r  =  4.2»-6.2'  +  4.2-l, 
r_0*=4Vl'-6.1'  +  4.1-l. 
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Hence,  by  addition, 

+  4{l  +  2+ +  n}-w; 

that  is,  w*  =  4«- w  (w  + 1)  (2n  + 1)  +  2w  (w  + 1)  -». 

Therefore     4«  =  w*  +  2n.'  +  w". 


and  -{^^^}' 


Hence,  by  Art.  459,  we  have  the  following  result :  the  sum  of 
the  cubes  of  the  first  n  natural  numbers  is ,  equ^cU  to  the  squo/re  of 
the  sum  of  the  numbers. 

EXAMPLES  OF  ARITHMETICAL  PROGRESSION. 

1.  Sum  to  20  terms  2,  6,  10,  14, .., 

2.  Sum  to  32  terms  4,  -r- ,   ^,   -r-»... 

4      2      4 

e 

13 

3.  Sum  to  24  terms  ^  ,  -  t,  -  2,  ... 

•2        4 

13     11 

4.  Sum  to  20  terms  5,  -^ ,   -^ , ... 

4 

5.  Sum  to  10  terms  1|,  1^,  ^ , ... 

6.  Sum  to  12  terms*  1,  If,  2J, ... 

7.  Sumto^ltermsf,   I.   L3    ... 

1      2 
S.     Sum  to  50  terms  ^  ,    «•,  1, ... 

9.     Sum  to.  30,terms  116,  108,  100, ... 

10.  Sum  to  n  terms  9,  11,  13,  15,  ... 

11.  Sum  ton  terms  1,  ^,  5,... 

0'      u 
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12.  Pind  an  A.  p.  siicli  that  the  sum  of  the  first  five  terms 
is  one-fourth  the  sum  of  the  following  five  terms,  the  first  term 
being  unity. 

13.  The  first  term  of  a  series  being  2,  and  the  fifth  term 
being  7,  find  how  many  terms  must  be  taken  that  the  sum  may 
be  63. 

14.  Given  a  =  16,  5  =  4,  8  =  88,  find  n. 

16.  If  the  sum  of  m  terms  of  an  A.  P.  be  always  to  the  sum 
of  n  terms  in  the  ratio  of  m'  to  w*,  and  the  first  term  be  unity, 
find  the  w"*  term, 

16.  The  sum  of  a  certain  number  of  terms  of  the  series 

21  +  19  + 17  + is  120  :  find  the  last  term  and  the  number  of 

terms. 

17.  What  is  the  common  difierence  when  the  first  term  is  1, 
the  last  50,  and  the  sum  204  ? 

18.  Insert  6  arithmetical  means  between  1  and  29. 

19.  If  2/1  + 1  terms  of  the  series  1,  3,  5,  7,  9, be  taken, 

then  the  sum  of  the  alternate  terms  1,  5,  9, ......  will  be  to  the 

sum  of  the  remaining  terms  3,  7,  11, as  ti  + 1  to  n. 

20.  Find  the  sum  of  the  first  n  numbers  of  the  form  4r  + 1. 

21.  PLad  how  many  terms  of  1  +  3  +  5  +  7  + amount  to 

1234321. 

22.  Find  how  many  terms  of  16  +  24  +  32  +  40  4. amount 

to  1840. 

23.  On  the  ground  are  placed  n  stones;  the  distance  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  is  one  yard,  between  the  second  and 
third  three  yards,  between  the  third  and  fourth  five  yards,  and 
so  on.  How  far  will  a  person  have  to  travel  who  shall  bring 
them,  one  by  one,  to  a  basket  placed  at  the  first  stone  ? 

24.  The  14th,  134th,  and  last  terms  of  an  A.  p.  are  66^ 
666,  and  6666  respectively :  find  the  first  term  and  the  number 
of  terms. 
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25.  Find  a  series  of  arithmetical  means  between  1  and  21, 
such  that  their  sum  has  to  the  sum  of  the  two  greatest  of  them 
the  ratio  of  11  to  4. 

26.  The  sum  of  the  terms  of  an  A.  p.  is  28^)  the  ^rst  term 
is  - 12,  the  common  difference  is  f .     Find  the  number  of  terms. 

27.  Find  how  many  terms  of  the  series  3,  4,  5, must  be 

taken  to  make  25. 

28.  Find  how  many  terms  of  the  series  5,  4,  3, must  be 

taken  to  make  14. 

« 

29.  Shew  that  a  certain  number  of  terms  of  an  a.  p.  may 
be  found  of  which  the  algebraical  sum  is  equal  to  zero,  provided 
twice  the  first  term  be  divisible  by  the  common  difference,  and 
the  series  ascending  or  descending  according  as  the  first  term  is 
negative  or  positive. 

30.  If  the  m^  term  of  an  A.  p.  be  ti  and  the  n^  term  m,  of 
how  many  terms  will  the  sum  be  ^  (m  +  n)  (rlfi  +  n -- 1),  and  what 
will  be  the  last  of  them  1 

31.  If  «  =  72,  a  =  24,  6  =-  4,  find  w. 

32.  If  8  =  pn-{'qn'  whatever  be  the  value  of  n^  find  the 
m^  term. 

33.  If.  JS^.  represent  the  sum  of  n  of  the  natural  numbers 
beginning  wiiii  a,  prove  that  ^a»f,^i  =  3/S',. 

34.  Prove  that  the  squares  of  «*  —  2aj  —  1,  a*  + 1,  and 
aj*  +  2a5  — 1  are  in  a.  p. 

35.  The  common  difference  of  an  A.  p.  is  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  squares  of  the  first  and  last  terms  divided  by  twice  the 
sum  of  all  the  terms  diminished  by  the  first  and  last  term. 

36.  The  sum  of  m  terms  of  an  A.  p.  is  n,  and  the  simi  of 
n  terms  with  the  same  first  term  and  the  same  common  difference 
is  m.     Shew  that  the  sum  of  m-hn  terms  is  —  (m  +  n)  and  the 

sum  of  m  —  n  terms  is(m  —  w)(l  +  — J. 
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37.  Pind  the  number  of  arithmetical  means  between  X  and  19 
when  the  second  mean  is  to  the  last  as  1  to  6. 

38.  How  many  terms  of  the  natural  numbers  commencing 
with  4  give  a  sum  of  5350  ? 

39.  In  a  series  consisting  of  an  odd  number  of  terms,  the  sum 
of  the  odd  terms  (the  first,  third,  &c.)  is  44,  and  the  sum  of  the 
even  terms  (the  second,  fourth,  &c.)  is  33.  Find  the  middle  teim 
and  the  number  of  terms. 

Ill 

40.  If  a*.  6*.  c",  be  in  a.  p.,  then  = ,   ,   r    are 

'     '     '  6+c     c+a     a+b 

in  A.  p. 

41.  Sum  to  n  terms  the  series  whose  r***  term  is  2r  -  1. 

42.  Sum  to  n  terms  1-3  +  5-7+ 

43.  Sum  to  n  terms  1-2  +  3-4  + 

44.  Given  the  p^  term  F,  and  the  q^  term  Q  of  a  series 
in  A.  P.,  express  the  sum  of  n  terms  in  terms  of  P,  Q,  p^  q,  n. 

45.  The  p^f  q*^,  and  r^  terms  of  an  A.  P.  are  a,  y,  «,  re- 
spectively ;  prove  that  if  oj,  y,  «  be  positive  integers,  there  is  an 
A. P.  whose  x*^,  y^^  s^  terms  are  p,  q,  r,  respectively;  and  that  the 
product  of  the  common  differences  of  the  progressions  is  tinity. 

46.  The  interior  angles  of  a  rectilinear  figure  are  in  A.  P. ; 
the  least  angle  is  120^  and  the  common  difference  5^  Hequired 
the  number  of  sides. 

47.  Find  the  sum  to  n  terms  of  1.2  +  2.  3  +  3.  4  +  4.5  +  ... 

48.  If  the  second  term  of  an  A.  P.  be  a  mean  proportional 
between  the  first  and  the  fourth,  shew  that  the  sixth  term  will 
be  a  mean  proportional  between  the  foTirth  and  the  ninth. 

49.  If  <l>  {n)  be  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  an  a.  p.,  find  <f>  (n)  in 
terms  of  n  and  the  first  two  terms. 

Also  shew  that  <^ (71+  3)  -  3«^(n  +  2)  +  3<jS(n+ 1) - <jS  (w)« 0. 
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« 

AMI 

50.  Sum  to  n  terms  the  series  whose  m^  term  =  5  —  -x- . 

51.  Divide  unity  into  four  parts  in  A.  P.  of  which  the  sum  of 

1 
the  cubes  shall  he  ^7;  • 

52.  A  servant  agrees  for  certain  wages  the  first  month,  on 
the  understanding  that  they  are  to  be  raised  a  shilling  every 
subsequent  month  until  they  reach  X3  a  month.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  of  the  months  for  which  he  receives  £,Z,  he  finds  that  his 
wages  during  his  time  of  service  have  averaged  48  shillings  a 
month.     How  long  has  he  served  ? 

53.  A  sets  out  from  a  place  and  travels  5  miles  an  hour. 
B  sets  out  4^  hours  after  A^  and  travels  in  the  same  direction 
3  miles  the  first  hour,  3^  miles  the  second  hour,  4  miles  the  third 
hour,  and  so  on.     Find  in  how  many  hours  B  will  overtake  A, 

54.  A  number  of  persons  were  engaged  to  do  a  piece  of  work, 
which  would  have  occupied  them  wi  hours  if  they  had  commenced 
at  the  same  time ;  but  instead  of  doing  so  they  commenced  at 
equal  intervals,  and  then  continued  to  work  till  the  whole  was 
finished:  the  payment  being  proportional  to  the  work  done  by 
each,  the  first  comer  received  r  times  as  much  as  the  last.  Find 
the  time  occupied. 

'  55.  A  number  of  three  digits  is  equal  to  26  times  the  sum 
of  its  digits ;  the  digits  are  in  arithmetical  progression ;  if  396  be 
added  to  the  number  the  digits  are  reversed :  find  the  number. 

56.  Shew  that  the  sum  of  any  2n  + 1  consecutive  integers  is 
divisible  by  ^n  + 1, 

XXXI.    GEOMETRICAL  PROGRESSIOK 

462.  Quantities  are  said  to  be  in  Geometrical  Progression 
when  each  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  preceding  and  some 
constant  fitctor.  The  constant  factor  is  called  the  comnion  ralio 
of  the  series,  or  more  shortly,  the  raJtM.    Thus  the  following  series 
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are  in  Geometrical  Progression : 

1,    2,     4,     8,     16, 

I 

1      1     1     i.     i- 
'     3'    9'    27'    81' 

a,   or,  ar',  or',  ar*, 

In  the  first  example  the  common  ratio  is  2,  in  the  second  ^,  in 
the  third  r. 

463.  Let  a  denote  the  first  term  of  a  Geometrical  Progression, 
r  the  common  ratio,  then  the  second  term  is  or,  the  third  tenn 
is  or*,  the  fourth  term  is  or*,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  n^  term 
is  ai^''\ 

464.  To  find  the  sum  of  a  given  ntmi^er  of  qua/ntitiea  in 
Geometrical  Progression^  the  first  term  cmd  the  comjoon  ratio  being 
supposed  hnown. 

Let  a  denote  the  first  term,  r  the  common  ratio,  n  the  number 
of  terms,  «  the  sum  of  the  terms.     Then 

fi  =  a  +  ar+a7^  +  flw*'+ •\'afli^~'^j 

therefore       sr=        ar^-  or*  +  an^  + +  ar^"^  +  ar"". 

Hence,  by  subtraction, 

sr-s^a/r^-a] 

therefore  «  =  ?LL_IlJ (1). 

r- 1  ' 

If  I  denote  the  last  term,  we  have 

l=^an^-' (2), 

hence  «  = =-  (3). 

Equation  (1)  gives  the  value  of  «  in  terms  of  the  quantities 
which  are  supposed  known.  Equation  (3)  is  sometimes  a  con< 
venient  form. 
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465.     We  may  write  the  value  of  8  thus, 

1  — r 

"Now  suppose  r.  less  than  unity ;  then  the  larger  n  is  the 
smaller  will  r"  be,  and  by  taking  n  large  enough  r"  can  be  made 
as  small  as  we  please.  If  then  n  be  taken  so  large  that  r"  may 
be  neglected  in  comparison  with  unity,  the  value  of  s  reduces  to 

^ .     We  may  enunciate  the  residt  thus :   ht/  tcbking  n  large 

erumgh,  the  stum  of  n  terms  of  the  Geometrical  Progreaswn  ca/n  be 

fi 

mfade  to  differ  as  little  as  we  please  from  -z .     This  statement  is 

1  —r 

sometimes  abbreviated  into  the  following :  the  swm  of  a/rk  infinite 

number  of  terms  of  the  Geometrical  Progression  is  ■= ;  but  it 

1  —  r 

must  be  remembered  that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  nothing  more 

than  an  abbreviation  of  the  preceding  statement 

The  preceding  remarks  suppose  that  r  is  less  than  unity.  In 
future,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  examples,  when  we  speak  of 
an  infinite  Geometrical  Progression  we  shall  always  suppose  that  r 
is  less  than  unity. 

We  may  apply  the  preceding  remarks  to  an  example.  Con- 
sider the  series  1,  ^,   \,  |, ;   here  a  =  1,   r  =  ^;   thus   the 

sum  of  n  terms  is  ^j — j  (l  -  ^j,  that  is,   ^--^^^zr^,     Now  by 

taking  n  large  enough,  2"^^  can  be  made  as  large  as  we  please,  and 

therefore  ^^^^  as  small  as  we  please.     Hence  we  may  say  that 

hj/  taking  n  large  enough^  the  sum  of  n  term^  of  the  series  can  he 
made  to  differ  from  2  hy  as  small  a  quantity  as  we  please.  This  is 
abbreviated  into  the  following:  the  sum  of  an  infinite  number  of 
terms  of  this  series  is  2. 

4^^^,  In  a  geometrical  progression  continued  to  vnfmiJty  each 
term,  hea/rs  a  constant  ratio  to  the  sum  of  all  which  follow  it;  the 
common  ratio  being  supposed  less  than  tmity. 


I 
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Let  the  series  be  a  +  ar +  ar*  +  flw*'+ ... ;  then  the  n^  term 
is  ar"~* ;  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  which  follow  this 

^  '     1  — r 

The  yatio  of  the  rJ^  term  to  the  sum  of  all  which  follow  it  is 

1-r 
that  is .     This  is  constant  whatever  n  may  be. 

T 

If  we  wish  to  determine  r  so  that  this  ratio  may  have  a  given 

1-r  1 

value  p  we  put  « p  :  therefore  r  =  = . 

^         ^  T       ^'  1+^ 

467.     Recurring  decimals  are  cases  of  what  are  called  infi- 
nite Geometrical  Progressions.     Thus,  for  example,  '2343434 

^      ,2       34     .34      34  tt        xi.     1  ^       ^ 

denotes   Jq  +  Jq' "*"  HP  "^  1(F  "*" ^^®  "^^         "^   10 

constitute  a  Geometrical  Progression,  of  which  the  first  term  is 

34  .1 

Y7j3 ,  and  the  common  ratio  is  j^ .     Hence  we  may  say  that  the 


sum 


of  an  infinite  number  of  terms  of  this  series  is  y^rg  -5-  ]  1  —  Tqs  f  > 

34  *  .         .     2        34 

that  is,  ^qtt  .     Therefore  the  value  of  the  decimal  is  y^  +  ^^^ . 

We  will  now  investigate  a  general  rule  for  such  examples. 

468.     To  find  the  value  of  a  recv/rring  decimal. 

Let  P  denote  the  figures  which   do   not   recur,  and  suppose 

them  p  in  number ;   let  Q   denote   the  '  figures  which  do  recur, 

and  suppose  them  q  in  number.     Let  8  denote  the  value  of  the 

recurring  decimal;  then 

8=^*PQQQ , 

\(y^8=^F'QQQ , 

W'^'8  =  FQ'QQQ ; 

by  subtraction,  (10'-'»-10'')«  =  P6-i'.  .   — 
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Now  10'+'-10'  =  (10'-l)10';  and  lO'-l  whea  expressed 
by  figures  in  the  usual  way  will  consist  of  q  nines.  Hence  we 
deduce  the  usual  rule  for  finding  the  value  of  a  recurring  decimal : 
subtract  the  integral  number  consisting  of  the  non-recurring  figures 
from  the  integral  number  consisting  of  the  non-recurring  and 
recurring  figures,  and  divide  by  a  number  consisting  of  a^  many 
nines  as  there  are  recurring  figures  followed  by  as  many  cyphers 
as  there  are  non-recurring  figures. 

469.  To  insert  a  given  number  of  Geometrical  mecms  between 
two  given  terms. 

Let  a  and  c  be  the  two  given  terms,  n  the  number  of  terms  to 
be  inserted.  Then'  the  meaning  of  the  problem  is  that  we  are  to 
find  w+  2  terms  in  Geometrical  Progression,  a  being  the  first  term 
and  c  the  last.     Let  r  denote  the  common  ratio;  then  c  =  ar^'''^ ; 

thus  r  =  (-)***•    This  finds  r,  and  the  required  terms  are  ar^  or*, 

o/r^j a/i^. 

470.  In  Art.  464  we  have  five  quantities  occurring,  namely, 
a,  r,  ^,  w,  s'y  and  these  are  connected  by  the  equations  (1)  and  (2)> 
or  (2)  and  (3),  there  given.  We  might  therefore  propose  to  find 
any  two  of  these  five  quantities  when  the  other  three  are  given ; 
it  will  however  be  seen  that  some  of  the  cases  of  this  problem 
are  too  difficidt  to  be  solved.  The  following  four  cases  present  no 
dijQficulty :  (1)  given  a,  r,  »;  (2)  given  a,  w,  l\  (3)  given  r,  w,  ^; 
(4)  given  r,  »,  «. 

471.  Suppose,  however,  that  a,  »,  n  are  given,  and  therefore 
r  and  I  are  to  be  found.  Then  r  would  have  to  be  foimd  from 
the  equation 

«(r-l)=a{r^-l); 

we  may  divide  both  sides  by  r—  1,  and  then  we  shall  have  an 
equation  of  the  (w  —  1)***  degree  in  the  unknown  quantity  r,  which 
therefore  cannot  be  solved  by  any  method  yet  given,  if  n  be 
greater  than  3.  Similar  remarks  will  hold  in  the  case  where  /, «,  n 
are  given,  and  therefore  a  and  r  are  to  be  found. 
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472.  Four  cases  of  the  problem  remain,  namely,  those  four  in 
which  n  is  one  of  the  quantities  to  be  found.  Suppose  a,  r,  I 
given,  and  therefore  8  and  n  are  to  be  found.  Here  n  would  have 
to  be  found  from  the  equation  I  =  ai^'^^j  where  the  unknown  quan- 
tity n  occurs  as  an  exponent;  nothing  has  been  said  hitherto  as  to 
the  solution  of  such  an  equation. 

473.  To  find  the  sum  qfn  terms  of  the  following  series; 

a,    {a-¥h]r,    {a  +  26}r',    {a  +  36}r», 

Let  s  denote  the  sum;  then 
8  =  a-¥{a-¥h}r-^-{a'¥2h}r'^+ +  {a  +  (n-l)6}r"'*, 

+  {a  +  (w-l)6}r". 
By  subtraction 

«(l-r)  =  a  +  6r  +  6r*+ +5r^~*-{a  +  (fi-l)6}r^ 

thex^fore  ,,^-{a^(n-l)5}."  ^  ^l-^^). 
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■I      c,       *     •    *         8     8     40 

1.  Sum  to  SIX  terms  V  +  ^  + -q- + 

2,  Sum  to  ten  terms  2-  2*+  2"  - 2*  + 

4 

3.  Sum  to  n  terms  3  +  2  +  ^+ 

o 

2     13 

4,  Sum  to  w  terms  ^  +  ^ +^  + 

6,     Sum  to  infinity  g+g  '*'27^ 

4  3 

6.     Sum  to  infinity  ^  +  1  +  t+ 

T.  A,  18 
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7.  Sum  to  infinity  0+7  +  0  + iTj"^*- 

4 

8.  Sum  to  infinity  3  +  2  +  ^+ 

9.  Simi  to  infinity  4:+-^  +  -^^  + 

.11 

10.  Sum  to  infimty  1  + -T- + --:  + 

*      Id 

11.  Sum  to  infinity  5  -  ^  +  g^  -  Jq  + 

12.  Sum  to  infinity  1  -  s  + -r  -  o  + 

2      4      o 

3     2      8 

13.  Sum  to  infinity  0  ""  q  +  97  "" 

U.     Sum  to  infinity  g-—  +  j25- 


'*  1. 


15.  Sum  to  infinity  ^  - -r  +  o  —  .j-^  + 

2     -1     o      lo 

16.  Sum  to  infinity  ^|±^  +  ^^  +  2  + 

17.  Slim  to  infinity  ^  +  ^  +  ^5+^+ 

18.  Sum  to  n  terms  r  +  2r*  +  3r'  +  4r*+ 

19.  Sum  to  w  terms  1 +s +T^ +Hi+ 

.... 

3     5     7 

20.  Sum  to  w  terms  1 +  ^'+-7 +  0'+ 

•    •  .  J      4      o 

21.  Sum  to  w  terms  1 —^^ +-7 -3  +  ..*;..  * 

« Ji      4:      o 

22.  Find  the  sum  of  any  number  6£  terms  in  G.  P.  whose  first 
and  third  terms  are  given^ 


C   •    '         It 
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23.  If  the  common  ratio  of  a  G.  p.  is  —  3,  find  the  common 
ratio  of  the  series  obtained  by  taking  every  fourth  term  of  the 
original  series. 

24*  The  sum  of  £700  was  divided  among  four  persons,  whose 
shares  were  in  a  p.  ;  and  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and 
least  was  to  the  difference  between  the  means  as  37  to  12.  Find 
their  respective  shares. 

25.  Sum  to  n  terms  the  series  whose  m*^  term  is  (—  l)"'a*'". 

26.  If  P  be  the  sum  of  the  series  1  -^r^+r^+r^-^ ad  tw/?, 

and  Q  be  the  sum  of  the  series    1  +  r*  +  r*'  +  r^  + ad   inf,, 

prove  that  P«(e  -  1)'=  ^(P-  1)'. 

27.  Shew  that  ^('^44 )  = -666 

28.  A  person  who  saved  every  year  half  as  much  again  as  he 
saved  the  previous  year  had  in  seven  years  saved  £102.  19*,  How 
much  did  he  save  the  first  year  % 

29.  In  a  G.p.  shew  that  the  product  of  any  two  terms  equi 
distant  from  a  given  term  is  always  the  same. 

30.  In  a  G.  p.  shew  that  if  each  term  be  subtracted  from  tlie 
succeeding,  the  successive  differences  are  also  in  g.  p. 

31.  The  square  of  the  arithmetical  mean  of  two  quantities  is 
equal  to  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
means  of  the  squares  of  the  same  two  quautities. 

32.  Find  a  g.p.  continued  to  infinity,  in  which  each  term  is 
ten  times  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  which  follow  it. 

33.  If  S^  represent  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  a  given  g.  p.,  find 
the  sum  of  iS'i  +  aS',  + /^3  + +  ^,. 

34.  If  n  geometrical  means  be  found  between  two  quantities 

n 

a  and  c,  their  product  will  be  {ac)^. 

35.  Let  8  denote  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  a,  ar, 
ar^, ...;  let  «'  denote  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  a,  a/t~^y 
ar'^y ...;  and  let  I  denote  the  last  term  of  the  first  series;  then 
will  as  =  W, 

18—2 
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36j     If  a,  h,  c,  dhein  g.p.^ 

{a'+V  +  c^{h'  +  c""  +  d')=:{ab  +  hc  +  cdy. 

37.  If  a,  by  c,  c?  be  in  g.p., 

(a  -  cZy  ==  (6-c)»+  (c-.a)»  +  (J-  6)«. 

38.  The  STim  of  the  first  three  terms  of  a  G.  p.  =  21,  and  the 
sum  of  the  first  four  terms  =  45  :  find  the  series. 

39.  Sum  tow  terms  M'--)  +(^--*)  +(^"13)  "*■ 

40.  Sum  to  w  terms  5  +  55  +  555  + 


41.  Prove  that  the  two  quantities  between  which  A  is  the 
arithmetical  and  G  the  geometrical  mean,  are  given  by  the  formula 

A^J{{A  +  G){A-G)}, 

42.  There  are  four  numbers,  the  first  three  of  which  are  in 
G.P.,  and  the  last  three  in  a.  p.  ;  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  is  14, 
and  the  sum  of  the  second  and  third  is  12 :  find  the  nimibers. 

43.  Three  numbers  whose  sum  is  15  are  in  a.p.  ;  if  1,  4,  and 
19  be  added  to  them  respectively  the  residts  are  in  g.p.  Deter- 
mine the  numbers. 

44.  If  a,  by  c  be  in  A.  P.  shew  that 

2 

^  (a  +  6  +  c)^  =  a"  (6  +  c)  +  V  (c  +  a)  +  c^  (a  +  5) ; 

if  they  be  in  g.p.  shew  that 

45.  Find  the  sum  of  the  infinite  series 

or  +  (a  +  a5)  r*  +  (a  +  06  +  db*)  r*  + ... 
r  and  br  being  each  less  than  unity. 
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XXXII.     HARMONICAL  PROGRESSION. 

474.  Three  quantities  a,  5,  c,  are  said  to  be  in  Harmonical 
Progression  when  a  :  c  •:  a  —  h  :h  —  c, 

Ajoj  number  of  quantities  are  said  to  be  in  Harmonical 
Progression  when  every  three  consecutive  quantities  are  in  Har- 
monical Progression. 

475.  The  reciprocals  of  qtmntUies  in  Harmonical  Progression 
are  in  Arithmetical  Progression. 

Let  a,  6,  c  be  in  Harmonical  Progression ;  then 

a  :  c  ::  a  —  6  :  6  —  c, 

therefore  a  (6  —  c)  =  c  (a  —  6), 

Divide  by  abc,  thus 

c     b     b     a' 
This  proves  the  proposition. 

476.  The  definition  in  Art.  474  is  sometimes  expressed  in 
words  thus :  three  quantities  are  in  harmonical  progression  when 
the  first  is  to  the  third  as  the  difference  o/ the  first  and  second  is  to 
the  difference  of  the  second  and  third.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
then  that  the  difTerences  are  to  be  formed  in  tlie  same  order :  that 
is  by  subtracting  the  second  from  the  first,  and  the  third  from  the 
second ;  or  by  subtracting  the  first  from  the  second,  and  the  second 
fix)m  the  third.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  subtract  the  first  from 
the  second,  and  the  third  from  the  second.  The  definition  by  the 
aid  of  symbols  has  the  advantage  in  brevity  and  exactness  over 
the  definition  in  words. 

Sometimes  the  property  demonstrated  in  Art.  475  is  taken  as 
the  definition  of  harmonical  progression,  which  is  stated  thus : 
qtiantities  are  said  to  be  in  harmonical  progression  when  their 
reciprocals  are  in  arithmetical  progression. 
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The  term  harmonical  is  flerived  from  a  fact  with  regard  to 
musical  sounds.     Let  there  be  a  series  of  strings  of  the  same 

111 

substance,  the  lengths  of  which  are  proportional  to  1,  - ,  - ,  -  , 

^     o     4 

-,  and  ^;  and  suppose  these  strings  stretched  tight  with  equal 

force.     Then  if  any  two  of  the  strings  are  sounded  together  the 
effect  is  found  to  be  harmonious  to  the  ear.  ' 

There  is  no  formula  for  the  sum  of  any  number  of  quantities 
in  Harmonical  Progression ;  the  property  established  in  the  pre- 
ceding Article  will  however  enable  us  to  solve  some  questions 
relating  to  Harmonical  Progression. 

477.  To  insert  a  given  number  of  Jiarmonical  means  between 
two  given  terms. 

Let  a  and  c  be  the  two  given  terms,  n  the  number  of  terms  to 
be  inserted.  Then  the  meaning  of  the  problem  is  that  we  are  to 
find  w  +  2  terms  in  Harmonical  Progression,  a  being  the  first  term 
and  c  the  last.     Hence  the  problem  is  reducible  to  the  following  : 

to  insert  n  arithmetical  means  between  -  and  -.     Let  b  denote 

a  c 

the  common  difference ;  then 

=  -  +  (w+  1)&, 
c      a     ^         ' 

therefore  b  — 


(w  +  l)ac' 
The  Arithmetical  Progression  is 

-,    -  +  0,    -  +  26, -  +  n6,    -  , 

a     a  a  a  c 

that  is, 

1      c(?^  +  l)  +  g->c     e(n  +  l)  +  2{a-c) 

a'        ac(w  +  l)      '  ac{n  +  l)         '**•'•• 

c(n+ l)  +  n(cj-c)      1 
ac{n+})         '    c 
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Therefore  tJie  Harmonical  Progression  is 

oc  (w  + 1)                   ac{n+\) 
^'     c(7i+l)  +  a-c'     c(w+l)  +  2(a-c)'  

ac  (n  + 1) 
c  (n  +  1)  +  n  (a  —  c) ' . 

478..  Let  a  and  c  be  any  two  quantities;  let  A  be  their 
^urithmetical  mean,  G  their  geometrical  mean!^  II  their  harmonical 
mean.     Then 

-4  —  a  =  <J  —  -i ;  therefore  -4  =  ^  (a  +  c). 
a  :  ^  ::  (r  :  c ;  therefore  G  =J{ac), 

2ac 


a  :  c  ::  a  —  H  :  H—c]  therefore  H  = 


a-¥c 


It  follows  that  G^^AH\  therefore  A\G\\  G\  H,     Thus  G 
lies  in  magnitude  between  A  and  i7 ;  and  A  is  greater  than  H^  for 

that  is,  J[  —  ^  is  a  positive  quantity. 

479.     We  may  observe  that  the  three  quantities  a,  6,  c,  are  in 

Arithmetical,  Geometrical,  or  Harmonical  Progression,  according 

a  —  h     a  a  a     ♦  ..    , 

as  T =  -  >  ^^  =  r  >  or  =  - ,  respectively. 

For  in  the  first  case "  t =  1>  therefore  6  =  J  (a  +  c). 

In  the  second  case  6  (a  —  6)  =  a  (6  —  c) ;  therefore  h'  -  ac. 
The  third  case  is  obvious  by  definition. 

EXAMPLES  OF  HABHONICAL  FROGBESSIOK. 

1.  Continue  the  series  3  +  ^  +  ^  ^or  two  terms. 

5      4 

1 

2.  Insert  18  harmonical  means  between  1  and  oK* 
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3.  Find  the  n^  term  of  an  H.  P.,  of  which  a,  6,  are  respectively 
the  first  and  second  terms. 

4.  Find  the  (p-^qf"  term  of  an  H.P.,  of  which  P  is  the  |>*** 
term,  and  Q  the  ^  term. 

5.  Find  what  quantity  must  be  subtracted  from  each  of  three 
given  quantities  that  the  three  results  may  be  in  H.  P. 

6.  Three  quantities  are  in  h.  p. ;  if  half  the  middle  term  be 
subtracted  from  each,  shew  that  the  three  remainders  are  in  o.  P. 

.  7.     Shew  that  V  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  ac, 
according  as  a,  h,  c,  are  in  a.  p.,  g.  p.,  or  h.  p. 

8.  The  arithmetical  mean  of  two  numbers  is  3,  and  the  har- 
monical  mean  is  f :  find  the  numbers. 

9.  The  geometrical  mean  of  two  numbers  is  also  the  geo- 
metrical mean  between  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  two  numbers 
and  their  harmonical  mean«  The  arithmetical  mean  Tninvs  the 
harmonical  mean  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  difference  of  the 
two  numbers  divided  by  twice  their  sum. 

10.  If  2;  is  the  harmonical  mean  between  a  and  5, 

1  111 

z—a     z—b     a     b 

11*  There  are  three  numbers  in  h.  p.,  such  that  the  greatest 
is  the  product  of  the  other  two,  and  if  one  be  added  to  each  the 
greatest  becomes  the  sum  of  the  other  two.     Find  the  numbers. 

29 

12.  The  sum  of  two  contiguous  terms  in  h.  p.  is  jtvj,  and 

their  product  is  — .     Find  the  series. 

13.  If  between  two  numbers  there  be  inserted  two  arith- 
metical means  A^  and  -4„  and  two  harmonical  means  H^^  H^\ 
and  between  A^  and  A^  there  be  inserted  an  harmonical  mean,  and 
between  H^  and  H^  an  arithmetical  mean ;  then  the  geomeixical 
mean  between  these  is  equal  to  the  geometrical  mean  between  the 
original  quantities. 
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14.  The  arithmetical  mean  of  two  quantities  x  and  ^  is  ^ ; 
the  geometrical  mean  is  ^j  the  harmonical  mean  is  H,  If 
A-'G=^a  and  A  -  ^7=  h,  find  x  and  y  in  terms  of  a  and  h, 

15.  If  a,  6,  c  be  in  a.  p.;  a,  j3,  y  in  H.  p.;  (Kiy  h^,  cy  in  G.P. ; 

then  will 

a      y      a     c 

y     a     c      a 

16.  If  a,  b,  c  are  in  H.P.,  shew  that 

1  1  4        11 

r  + 


a-  b     b  —  c     c  —  a     c      a 

17.  Jf  a,  b,  c  are  in  h.  p.,  shew  that ,  ,  are 

6  +  c    c-ha    a  +  b 

also  in  H.  P. 

18.  If  71  arithmetical  and  the  same  number  of  harmonical 
means  be  inserted  between  two  quantities  a  and  6,  and  a  series  of 
n  terms  be  found  by  dividing  each  arithmetical  by  the  correspond- 
ing harmonical  mean,  the  sum  of  the  series 


I       w  +  1      6ab  J  * 


19.  Any  whole  number  of  the  form  3a*  — 6*,  where  a  is 
greater  than  6,  may  be  divided  into  three  others  in  H.  p.,  of  which 
the  sum  of  the  squares  shall  be  3a^  +  b*. 

20.  The  first  of  a  series  of  n  quantities  in  h.  p.  is  unity,  and 
the  sum  of  the  products  of  every  (w  —  1)  terms  is  to  the  product  of 
all  the  terms  as  2n  is  to  1 :  find  the  progression. 

XXXIIL     MATHEMATICAL  INDUCTION. 

480.  We  shall  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  this  book  have 
occasion  to  use  a  method  of  proof  which  is  called  matliemcUical 
induction  or  demonstrative  inditciion,  and  we  shall  now  exemplify 
the  method. 

481.  Suppose  the  following  assertion  made  :  the  sum  of  n 
terms  of  the  series  1,  3,  5,  7, is  w*.     This  assertion  we  can 
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see  to  be  true  in  some  cases ;  for  example,  the  sum  of  two  terms  is 
1  +  3  or  4,  that  is,  2^;  the  sum  of  three  terms  is  1  +  3  +  5  or  9, 
that  is,  3';  we  wish  however  to  prove  the  theorem  universally. 

Suppose  the  theorem   were   known  to  be  true  for  a  certain 
value  of  n;  that  is,  suppose  for  this  value  of  n  that 

1  +  3  +  5+ +(2»-.l)  =  w'; 

add  2w  +  1  to  both  sides;  then 

1  +  3  +  5  + +  (27i-l)  +  (2w+l)  =  n*  +  2»+l  =  (w+l)'. 

Thus,  if  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  ,the  series  =  n*,  the  sum  of 
n  +  1  terms  will  =  (n+  1)'.  In  other  words,  if  the  theorem  is 
true  when  we  take  a  certain  number  of  terms,  whatever  that 
number  may  be,  it  is  true  when  we  increase  that  number  by  one. 
But  we  see  by  trial  that  the  theorem  is  true  when  3  terms  are 
taken,  it  is  therefore  true  when  4  terms  are  taken,  it  is  therefore 
true  when  5  terms  are  taken,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  theorem 
must  be  universally  true.  . 

482.  We  will  now  take  another  example;  we  propose  to 
establish  the  truth  of  the  following  formula  : 

o 

We  can  easily  ascertain  by  trial  that  this  formula  holds  in 
simple  cases,  for  example,  when  »  =  1,  or  2,  or  3  ;twe  wish,  how- 
'  ever,  to  establish  it  universally. 

Suppose  the  theorem  were  known  to  be  true  for  a  certain 
value  of  n;  add  (n  +  l)'  to  both  sides;  then 

-It      o9      OS  «      /        ixa     w(7i+ 1)  (2n+ 1)      ,         ,.- 

l'+2*+3*+ ^n*+{n  +  iy=-^ '-^ -+(n+  l)\ 


+(n+ir=(n+i){^^i?^+n+i} 


^^^  n(n+l)(27i+l)  ^  ,^  ^  ^^,_  ,^  ,  ,^  (n(2n+  1) 
6 


6 
n  +  1 


=  ^+_l{27i«  +  7w+6} 


6 


/       m /ft       ox     m(m+l)(2m  +  l)      . 

{n  +  2)  (271  +  3)  =  — ^^ 1^ ^ ,  where  m  =  w  +  1. 
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Thiis  we  obtain  the  same  formula  for  the  sum  o£  n+l  terms 

of  the  series  1',  2*,  3* as  was  supposed  to  hold  for  n  terms. 

In  other  words,  if  the  formula  holds  when  we  take  a  certain 
number  of  terms,  whatever  that  number  may  be,  it  holds  when  we 
increase  that  number  by  one.  But  the  formula  does  hold  when 
3  terms  are  taken,  therefore  it  holds  when  4  terms  are  taken, 
therefore  it  holds  when  5  terms  are  taken,  and  so  on.  Hence  the 
formula  must  hold  universally. 

483.  The  two  theorems  which  we  have  proved  by  the  method 
of  induction  may  be  established  otherwise.  The  first  theorem  is 
an  example  of  an  Arithmetical  Progression,  and  the  second  has 
been  investigated  in  Art.  460.  There  are  many  other  theorems 
which  are  capable  of  easy  proof  by  the  method  of  induction ;  for 
example,  that  in  Art.  461. 

The  theorems  asserted  in  Art.  69,  respecting  the  divisibility  of 
jc"  ±  a"  by  a?  ±  a,  may  be  proved  by  induction.     For 


5" -a"       n-x     a(a;"~*~a"~^) 


x  —  a  x  —  a 


hence  oi"  —  a"  is  divisible  by  a?  -  a  when  af*~^  —  a""*  is  so.  Now  we 
see  that  a;  —  a  is  divisible  by  x  —  a,  therefore  of —a'  is  divisible 
by  x  —  a  J  therefore  again  a'  —  a'  is  divisible  by  x  —  a,  and  so  on ; 
hence  a;"  —  a"  is  always  divisible  by  a:  —  a  when  w  is  a  positive  in- 
teger. Similarly  the  other  cases  may  be  established.  As  another 
example  the  student  may  consider  the  theorems  in  Art.  225. 

484.  The  method  of  mathematical  induction  may  be  thus 
described  :  We  prove  that  if  a  theorem  is  true  in  one  case,  what- 
ever that  case  may  be,  it  is  true  in  another  case  which  we  may 
call  the  neoct  case;  we  prove  by  trial  that  the  theorem  is  true  in  a 
certain  case ;  hence  it  is  true  in  the  next  case,  and  hence  in  the 
next  to  that,  and  so  on;  hence  it  must  be  true  in  every  case  after 
that  with  which  we  began. 

485.  It  is  possible  that  this  method  of  proof  may  be  less 
satisfactory  to  the  student  than  a  more  direct  proceeding;  it  may 
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appear  to  him  that  he  is  rather  compelled  to  believe  pitopositions 
so  proved  than  shewn  why  they  hold.  But  as  in  some  cases  this 
is  the  only  method  of  proof  which  can  be  used,  the  student  must 
accustom  himself  to  it,  and  should  not  pass  over  it  when  it  occurs 
until  he  is  satisfied  of  its  validity. 

486.  We  may  remark  that  the  student  of  natural  philosophy 
will  find  the  word  induction  used  in  a  different  sense  in  that  sub- 
ject; the  word  is  there  applied  to  the  assumption  or  conjecture 
that  some  law  holds  generally  which  is  found  to  be  true  in  certain 
cases  that  have  been  examined.  There,  however,  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  the  law  holds  for  any  cases  except  those  which  we  have 
examined,  and  can  never  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
necessary  truth.  In  fact,  induction,  as  used  in  natural  philosophy, 
is  never  absolutely  demonstrative,  often  far  from  it ;  whereas  the 
method  of  matliematiccd  induction  is  as  rigid  as  any  other  process 
in  mathematics. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES. 

1.  Transform  221-342  from  the  scale  with  radix  ten  to  the 
scale  with  radix  five. 

2.  If  the  radix  of  a  scale  be  47»  +  2  the  square  of  any  num- 
ber whose  last  digit  is  2m  +  1  or  2w  +  2  will  terminate  with  that 
digit. 

3.  A  digit  is  written  down  once,  twice,  thrice, up  to  n 

times  respectively,  so  as  to  form  n  numbers  consisting  of  one,  two, 

three, n,  places  of  figures  respectively.     If  a  be  the  first  and 

h  the  last  of  the  numbers,  and  r  the  radix  of  the  scale,  the  sum  of 

rh  —  na 


the  numbers  is 


r~l 


4.  If  m,  n  be  any  two  numbers,  g  their  geometrical  mean, 
a^  h^  the  arithmetical  and  harmonical  means  between  m  and  g^  and 
a^y  h^  the  arithmetical  and  harmonical  means  between  g  and  n, 
prove  that  a^h^  =  g'  =  ajk^ . 
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5.  If  between  h  and  a  there  be  inserted  n  arithmetical'  means^ 
and  between  a  and  h  there  be  inserted  n  hamionical  means,  the 
sum  of  the  series  composed  of  the.  products  of  the  corresponding 
terms  of  the  two  series  is  (w  +  2)  ab, 

6.  If  n  harmonical  means  are  inserted  between  the  two  posi- 
tive quantities  a  and  b,  shew  that  the  difference  between  the  first 
and  the  last  bears  to  the  difference  between  a  and  b  a  less  ratio 
than  that  of  w  —  1  to  w  + 1. 

7.  A  sets  out  from  a  certain  place  and  travels  one  mile  the 
first  day,  two  miles  the  second  day,  three  the  third,  four  the  fourth, 
and  so  on.  B  sets  out  five  days  after  A  and  travels  the  same  road 
at  the  rate  of  12  miles  a  day.  How  far  will  A  travel  before  he  is 
overtaken  hj  JB1 

8.  From  256  gallons  of  wine  a  certain  number  are  drawn  and 
replaced  with  water ;  this  is  done  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth 
time,  and  81  gallons  of  wine  are  then  left.  How  much  was  drawn 
out  each  time  1 

9.  A  and  B  have  made  a  bet,  the  amount  of  the  stakes  being 
£90,  and  the  sum  staked  by  each  being  inversely  proportional  to 
all  the  money  he  has.  If  A  wins  he  will  then  have  five  times 
what  B  has  left;  if  B  wins  he  will  then  have  double  what  A  has 
left.     What  sum  of  money  had  each  ? 

10.  If  {a  +  b  +  c)(a-^b  +  d)  =  {c-^d  +  a)(c  +  d+b),  prove  that 
each  of  these  quantiti^  is  equal  to 

(a~c)(a-(^)(6~c)  (b^d) 
{a-^b-c-dy 

11.  If  the  roots  of  oaf  +  2bx  +  c  =  0  be  possible  and  different, 
those  of  (a  +  c)(a»"  +  26aj  +  c)  =  2(ac-6*)(a5*+l)  will  be  impossi- 
ble ;  and  vice  versd, 

12.  If  a  +  6  +  c  =  0,  aj  +  y  +  «  +  «i?  =  0,  then  the  two  equations 
^{ax)  +  J{by)  +  J{cz)  =  0,  J{px)  ~  J  {ay)  +  ^(cw)  =  0,  are  deducible 
the  one  from  the  other. 
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487.  The  different  orders  in  which  any  things  can  be  ar- 
ranged are  called  their  permutations. 

Thus  the  permutations  of  the  letters  a,  6,  c,  taken  two  at  a 
vime  are  ah,  ha,  a^,  ca,  he,  ch. 

488.  The  combinations  of  things  are  the  different  collections 
that  can  be  formed  out  of  them,  without  regarding  the  order  in 
which  the  things  are  placed. 

Thus  the  comMnations  of  the  letters  a,  5,  c,  taken  two  at  a 
time  are  ah,  ac,  he;  ah  and  ha  though  different  permutations 
forming  the  same  combination. 

489.  We  may  observe  that  a  difference  of  language  occurs  in 
books  on  this  subject;  what  we  have  caHied permiUations  are  called 
variations  or  arrangements  by  some  writers,  and  they  restrict  the 
word  permutations  to  the  case  in  which  all  the  things  are  used 
at  once;^  thus  they  speak  of  the  variations  or  a^rrangements  of  four 
letters  taken  two  at  a  time,  or  three  at  a  time,  but  of  the  permuta- 
tions of  them  taken  all  together. 

490.  To  find  the  numher  of  permutations  of  n  things  taken  r 
at  a  time. 

Suppose  there  to  be  w  letters  a,  h,  c,  d, ;  we  shall  first 

find  the  number  of  permutations  of  them  taken  two  at  a  time. 
Put  a  before  each  of  the  other  letters ;  we  thus  obtain  n  —  1 
permutations  in  which  a  stands  first.  Next  put  h  before  each  of 
the  other  letters  ;  we  thus  obtain  w  —  1  permutations  in  Avhich 
h  stands  first.  Similarly  there  are  n-\  permutations  in  whidd 
c  stands  first  \  and  so  on.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  there  are  w  (t^  —  1) 
permutations  of  n  letters  taken  two  at  a  time. 

We  shall  now  find  the  number  of  permutations  of  the  n  lettws 
taken  three  at  a  time.     It  has  just  been  shewn  that  out  of  n,  letters 
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we  can  form  w(n  —  1)  permutations  each  of  two  letters;  hence  out 
of  the  n  —  l  letters  b,  c,  dy we  can  form  (n—l)(n  —  2)  per- 
mutations each  of  two  letters ;  put  a  before  each  of  these  and  we 
have  (n—  1)  (71—2)  permutations  each  of  three  letters  in  which 
a  stands  first.  Similarly  there  are  (n-l)(n  —  2)  permutations 
each  of  three  letters  in  which  h  stands  first.  Similarly  there  are 
as  many  in  which  c  stands  first ;  and  so  on.  Thus  on  the  whole 
there  are  n(n  —  l)(n  —  2)  permutations  of  n  letters  taken  three  at 
a  time. 

From  these  cases  it  might  be  conjectured  that  the  number  of 
permutations  of  n  letters  taken  r  at  a  time  is 

n(n-l){n-2) (n-r  +  l), 

and  we  shall  prove  that  this  is  the  case.  For  suppose  it  true  that 
the  number  of  permutations  of  n  letters  taken  r  —  1  at  a  time  is 

n(n-l) {ri-(r-l)  +  l}, 

we  shall  shew  that  a  similar  formula  will  give  the  number  of  per- 
mutations of  the  letters  taken  r  at  a  tima  For  out  of  the  n—l 
letters  6,  c,  c?, we  can  form 

{n-l){n^2) {ti-l-(r-l)  +  l} 

permutations  each  Of  r  — 1  letters;    put  a  before  each  of  these, 

and  we  obtain  as  many  permutations  each  of  r  letters  in  which  a 

stands  first.     Similarly  we  have  as  many  in  which  b  stands  first, 

as  many  in  which  c  stands  first,  and  so  on.     Thus  on  the  whole 

there  are 

n{n-l){n  —  2) {rir-r+l) 

permutations  of  n  letters  taken  r  at  a  time. 

If  then  the  formula  holds  when  the  letters  are  taken  r  —  1  at 
a  time,  it  will  hold  when  they  are  taken  r  at  a  time ;  but  it  has 
been  proved^  to  hold  when  they  are  taken  three  at  a  time,  therefore 
it  holds  when  they  are  taken  fooir  at  a  time,^  therefore  it  holds 
when  they  are  taken  five  at  a  time,  and4K>  on;  thus  it  holds 
universally. 
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491.  Hence  the  nuinber  of  permutations  of  n  things  taken 
all  together  is  n  (w  -  1)  (n  -  2) 1. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  n  (n  -  1)  (?i  —  2) 1  is  often  denoted 

by  1 71 ;  thus  \n  denotes  the  product  of  the  natural  numbers  from 

1  to  n  inclusive.     The  symbol  [w  may  be  read,  factorial  n. 

492.  The  formula  for  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things 
taken  r  at  a  time  may  also  be  obtained  in  another  manner. 

Let  P  denote  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  letters  taken 
r—l  at  a  time.  To  form  the  permutations  of  n  letters  taken  r 
at  a  time  we  may  proceed  thus :  take  any  one  of  the  P  permuta- 
tions, and  place  at  the  end  of  it  any  one  of  the  n  —  r-hl  letters 
which  it  does  not  involve.  Thus  the  whole  number  of  the  per- 
mutations of  the  n  letters  taken  r  at  a  time  will  be  (w  —  r  + 1)  P, 

Now  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  n  letters  taken  one  at 
a  time  is  n ;  therefore  the  number  taken  two  at  a  time  is  n(n—l); 
therefore  the  number  taken  three  at  a  time  is  w  (ti  —  1)  (n  —  2) ; 
and  so  on. 

493.  Any  combination  of  r  things  will  produce  [r  permuta- 
tions. For,  by  Article  491,  the  r  things  which  form  the  given 
combination  can  be  arranged  in  \r  different  ways. 

494.  To  find  the  number  of  comMnations  of  n  things  taken 
T  at  a  time. 

The  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken  r  at  a  time  is 

n(7i-l)(w-2) (w-r  +  1) 

[T  • 

For  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things  taken  r  at  a 

time  is  w (w -  1)  (w -  2) (w— r+1),  by  Art.  490;  and  each 

combination  produces  \r  permutations,  by  Art.  493;  hence  the 
number  of  combinations  must  be 

n(yi--l)(n->2) (n-r-f  1) 

■  E 


i 
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If  we  multiply  both  numerator  and  denominator  of  this  ex- 
pression by  \n-r  it  becomes  -. — r^= . 

495.  Tlie  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken  r  at  a 
time  is  the  sams  as  the  number  of  them  taken  la  —  rala  time. 

The  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken  n  —  r  at  a 
time  is 

n(n'-l)(n-2) {w~(yi-r)  +  l} 

\n  —  r  ' 

that  is,  n{n-l)(n~-2) (r  +  1) 

\n-r 

Multiply  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  [r  and  we  ob- 

tain  — j which,  by  Art.  494,  is  the  number  of  combinations 

[r  |7i  —  r '  '    -^  ' 

of  n  things  taken  r  at  a  time. 

The  proposition  which  we  have  thus  demonstrated  will  be 
evident  too  if'  we  observe  that  for  every  combination  of  r  things 
which  we  take  out  of  n  things,  we  leave  one  combination  of  w  —  r 
things.  Hence  every  combination  of  r  things  corresponds  to  a 
combination  of  n  —  r  things  which  contains  the  remaining  things. 
Such  combinations  are  called  complementary, 

496.  To  find  for  wJiat  value  of  r  the  nuinber  of  combinations 
of  n  things  taken  r  at  a  time  is  greatest. 

Let  {n)f  denote  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken 
r  at  a  time, 

(w),_i  t^®  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken  r  —  1 
at  a  time, 

,  .       n-r  +  l  ,  . 
then  (ri)r  = Wr-i . 

n  —  r  •^\  w  +  1 

The  factor  may  be  written 1,  which  shews 

r  r 

that  it  decreases  as  r  increases.     By  giving  to  r  in  succession  the 

T.  A.  19 


N 
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values  1,  2,  3, the  number  of  combinations  is  continually 

increased  so  long  as 1  is  greater  than  unity. 

First  suppose  n  even  and  =2m,  then  ■. 1  is  greater 

than  1  until  r  =  m  inclusive,  and  when  r  =  m  + 1  it  is  less  than  1. 
Hence  the  greatest  number  of  combinations  is  obtained  when  the 

things  are  taken  m  at  a  time,  that  is,  ^  at  a  time. 

-.  1        -1      «        1     ^1         2m  +  1  +  1      T    . 
Next  suppose  n  odd  and  =  2m  +  1,   then 1   is 

equal  to  unity  when  r==m  +  l*  Hence  the  greatest  niunber  of 
combinations  is  obtained  when  they  are  taken  m  at  a  time  or 
m  +  1  at  a  time,  the  result  being  the  same  in  these  two  cases, 

that  is,  when  they  are  taken  — ^ —  at  a  time,  or  — ^ —  at  a  time. 

497.  To  find  the  nrnnher  of  permutaiions  ofn  things  taken  aU 
together  which  are  not  all  different. 

Let  there  be  n  letters ;  and  suppose  p  of  them  to  be  a,  g'  of 
them  to  be  6,  r  of  them  to  be  c,  and  the  rest  to  be  unlike ;  the 
number  of  permutations  of  them  taken  all  together  will  be 

[p\q\r' 

For  let  N  represent  the-  required  number  of  permutations. 
If  in  any  one  of  the  permutations  the  p  letters  a  were  changed 
into  p  new  letters  different  from  any  of  the  rest,  then  without 
altering  the  situation  of  any  of  the  remaining  letters,  we  could 
from  the  single  permutation  produce   [p  different  permutations; 

and  so  if  the  p  letters  a  were  changed  into  p  different  letters,  the 
whole  number  of  permutations  would  he  ^x\p.  Similarly,  if  the 
q  letters  b  were  also  changed  into  q  new  letters  different  from  any 
of  the  rest,  the  whole  ntimber  of  permutations  we  could  now  ol^- 
tain  would  be  i\^  x  [p  x  [j ;  and  if  the  r  letters  c  were  also  changed, 
the  whole  number  would  be  iT  x  [p  x  [^  x  [r.  But  this  number 
must  be  equal  to  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  dissimilar  things 
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taken  all  together^  that  is,  to  [ri* 

Thus  i\rx[px[2x[r  =  [w; 

In 
therefore  N  =  i — =v-  • 

And  similarly  any  other  case  may  be  treated. 

498.  There  is  another  mode  in  which  the  result  of  the  pre- 
ceding Article  may  be  obtained  which  will  be  instructive  for  the 
student.  We  will  explain  it  for  simplicity  by  the  aid  of  a  par- 
ticular example;  but  the  reasoning  is  perfectly  general  in  cha- 
racter. Suppose  we  have  10  letters;  suppose  2  of  them  to  be  a, 
3  of  them  to  be  5,  and  5  of  them  to  be  c  ;  required  the  number  of 
permutations  of  the  10  letters  taken  all  together. 

We  may  consider  that  we  have  10  places  which  are  to  be 

occupied  by  the  10  letters.     Choose  any  2  of  the  places  and  put  a 

10.9 
in  each ;  this  can  be  done  in  ways.     Choose  any  3  of  the 

1 .  ^ 

remaining  8  places,   and  put  h  in   each;   this  can  be   done  in 

8    7    fi 

1    o    Q  ways.     Then  put  c  in  each  of  the  remaining  5  places; 

5.4.3.2.1 
this  can  be  done  in  1  way;    and  1  =  ,  'o'q\i>'     Now  the 

product  of  the  results  thus  obtained  will  obviously  give  the  total 

|10 
number  of  permutations :  this  number  therefore  is      .    .  ^  • 

if  l£[2 

499.  If  there  be  n  things  not  all  different,  and  we  require 
the  number  of  permutations  or  of  combinations  of  them  taken  r  at 
a  time,  the  operation  will  be  more  complex;  we  will  exemplify 
the  method  in  the  following  case  : 

There  a/re  n  things  of  which  p  are  alike  and  the  rest  unlike ; 
required  the  number  of  combinations  of  them  taken  t  at  a  time. 

We  shall  suppose  r  less  than  n—p^  and  put  n  —  p  =  q.  Con- 
sider first  the  number  of  combinations  that  can  be  formed  without 

19—2 
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using  any  of  the  p  like  things ;  this  is  the  number  of  combinations 

.      k 

of  a  things  taken  r  at  a  time,  that  is,  i — j .     Next  take  one  of 

^  °  \r\q  -  r 

the  p  things  and  r  —  1  of  the  q  things ;  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  combinations  can  thus  be  formed  is  the  same  as  the  num- 
ber of  combinations  of  q  things  taken  r—  1  at  a  time,  that  is, 


,  ,  ,  *    Next  take  two  of  the  p  things  and  combine  them 

1  \q  —  r-¥\ 


with  r  —  2  of  the  q  things ;  this  can  be  done  in  ^ 


2\q-  r+2 


ways.  Proceed  thus,  and  add  the  number  of  combinations  so 
obtained  together,  which  will  give  the  whole  number  of  combi- 
nations. 

If  however  r  is  not  less  than  q  we  should  consider  first  the 
case  in  which  r  —  q  things  are  taken  from  the  p  like  things,  and 
q  things  are  taken  from  the  q  unlike  things ;  this  can  be  done  in 
only  one  way.  Next  take  r  —  q  +  l  things  from  the  p  things,  and 
q—\  from  the  q  things ;  this  can  be  done  in  q  ways.    And  so  on. 

If  the  number  of  permutations  be  required,  we  have  only  to 

observe  that  each  combination  of  r  things  in  which  s  iire  alike  and 

\r 
the  rest  imlike,  will  produce  r—  permutations  (Art.  497),  and  thus 


the  whole  number  of  permutations  may  be  found, 

500.  By  the  following  method  the  formula  for  the  number  of 
combinations  of  n  things  taken  r  at  a  time  may  be  found  without 
assuming  the  formula  for  the  number  of  permutations. 

Let  (ri)r  denote  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken 
r  at  a  time.  Suppose  n  letters  a,  h,  c,  d, ;  among  the  com- 
binations of  these  r  at  a  time,  the  number  of  those  which  contain 
the  letter  a  is  obviously  equal  to  the  number  of  combinations  of 
the  remaining  n—l  letters  r—  1  at  a  time,  that  is,  to  (n-  l),._i. 
The  number  of  combinations  which  contain  the  letter  b  is  also 
(?*-  l)^_j,  and  so  for  each  of  the  letters.     But  if  we  form,  first  all 
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the  contbinations  which  contain  a,  then  all  the  combinations 
which  contain  6,  and  so  on,  each  particular  combination  will  ap- 
pear r  times ;  for  if  r  =  3,  for  example,  the  combination  dbc  will 
occur  among  those  containing  a,  among  those  containing  6,  and 
among  those  containing  c.     Hence 

In  this  formula  change  n  and  r  first  into  w  —  1  and  r—1 
respectively,  then  into  w  - 2  and  r-2  respectively,  and  so  on ; 
thus 

(«-l),.x  =  ^(«-2),_., 


.             „v       n-r-\-2,  ,v 

(n^r  +  2)^  = 2 in-r  +  l\. 

Multiply,  and  cancel  like  terms,  and  we  obtain 
,.       n(n  —  l) (ti  — r+ 2)  (w-r4- 1) 

K=  .       ^ > 

for  (n  — r  +  l)j  =  »  — r +  1. 

501.     To  find  the  whole  nwrnber  of  permuUcUions  of  n  things 
when  each  may  occur  once,  twice,  thrice, up  to  t  times. 

Let  there  be  n  letters  a,  b,  c, First  take  them  one  at  a 

time ;  this  gives  the  number  n.  Kext  take  them  two  at  a  time ; 
here  a  may  stand  before  a,  or  before  any  one  of  the  remaining 
letters;  similarly  b  may  stand  before  b,  or  before  any  one  of 
the  remaining  letters ;  and  so  on ;  thus  there  are  n*  different  per- 
mutations of  the  letters  taken  two  at  a  time.  Similarly  by  put- 
ting successively  a,  b,  c, before  each  of  the  permutations  of 

the  letters  taken  two  at  a  time,  we  obtain  n^  permutations  of  the 
letters  taken  three  at  a  time.  Thus  the  whole  number  of  permu- 
tations when  the  letters  are  taken  r  at  a  time  will  be  n\  . 
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502.     Since  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken  r 
at  a  time  must  be  some  integer,  the  expression 

n(n  —  l) (n  —  r-hl) 

must  be  an  integer.  Hence  we  see  that  the  product  of  any 
r  successive  integers  must  be  divisible  by  [r.  We  shall  give  a 
more  direct  proof  of  this  proposition  in  the  Chapter  on  the  theory 
of  nurnbers, 

EXAMPLES   OF   PERMUTATIONS  AND   COMBINATIONS. 

1.  How  many  dijfferent  permutations  may  be  made  of  the 
letters  in  the  word  Carctccas  taken  all  together  1 

2.  How  many  of  the  letters  in  the  word  Heliopolis  ? 

3.  How  many  of  the  letters  in  the  word  Ecclesiastical  f 

4.  How  many  of  the  letters  in  the  word  Mississippi  ? 

5.  If  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things  taken  4  toge- 
ther is  equal  to  twelve  times  the  number  of  permutations  of 
n  things  taken  2  together ;  find  n. 

6.  In  how  many  ways  can  2  sixes,  3  fives,  and  5  twos  be 
thrown  with  10  dice  1 

7.  If  there  are  twenty  pears  at  three  a  penny,  how  many 
different  selections  can  be  made  in  buying  six-pennyworth  ]  In 
how  many  of  these  will  a  particular  pear  occur  1 

8.  From  a  company  of  soldiers  mustering  96,  a  picket  of  10 
is  to  be  selected ;  determine  in  how  many  ways  it  can  be  done, 
(1)  so  as  always  to  include  a  particular  man,  (2)  so  as  always 
to  exclude  the  same  man. 

9.  How  many  parties  of  12  men  each  can  be  formed  from 
a  company  of  60  men  1 

10.  If  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  r  — /  toge- 
ther be  equal  to  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  r  +  r' 
together,  find  ru 
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11.  In  how  many  ways  can  a  party  of  six  take  their  places 
at  a  round  table  1 

12.  In  how  many  different  ways  may  n  persons  form  a  ring  ? 

13.  How  many  different  numbers  can  be  formed  with  the 
digits  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 ;  each  of  these  digits  occurring  once 
and  only  once  in  each  number  1  How  many  with  the  digits  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,, 9,  0,  on  the  same  supposition  ? 

14.  Out  of  12  conservatives  and  16  reformers  how  many 
different  committees  could  be  formed  each  consisting  of  3.  con- 
servatives and  4  reformers  ] 

15.  If  there  be  x  things  to  be  given  to  n  persons,  shew  that 
n*  will  represent  the  whole  number  of  different  ways  in  which 
they  may  be  given. 

16.  Suppose  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken  r 
together  to  be  equal  to  the  number  taken  r  + 1  together,  and 
that  each  of  these  equal  numbers  is  to  the  number  of  com- 
binations of  n  things  taken  r— 1  together  as  5  is  to  4,  find  the 
value  of  n, 

17.  Given  m  things  of  one  kind,  and  n  things  of  a  second 
kind,  find  the  number  of  permutations  that  can  be  formed  con- 
taining r  of  the  first  and  8  of  the  second. 

18.  Pind  how  many  different  rectangidar  parallelepipeds  there 
are  satisfying  the  conditions  that  each  edge  shall  be  equal  to  some 
one  of  n  given  straight  lines  all  of  different  lengths ;  and  that  no 
face  of  a  parallelepiped  shall  be  a  square. 

19.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  combinations  of  4w  things 
taken  2n  together,  to  that  of  2n  things  taken  n  together  is 

1.3.5 (4n-l) 

{1.3.5 (2w-l)}'' 

20.  Out  of  17  consonants  and  5  vowels,  How  many  words  can 
be  formed,  each  containing  two  consonants  and  one  vowel  1 

21*  Out  of  10  consonants  and  4  vowels,  how  many  words  can 
be  formed  each  containing  3  consonants  and  2  vowel^  ) 
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22.  Find  the  number  of  words  which  can  be  formed  out  of 
7  letters  taken  all  together,  each  word  being  such  that  3  given 
letters  are  never  separated. 

23.  "With  10  flags  representing  the  10  numerals  how  many 
signals  can  be  made,  each  representing  a  number  and  consisting  of 
not  more  than  4  flags  1 

24.  How  many  words  of  two  consonants  and  one  vowel  can 
be  formed  from  6  consonants  and  3  vowels,  the  vowel  being  the 
middle  letter  of  each  word  1 

25.  How  many  words  of  6  letters  may  be  formed  with  3  vowels 
and  3  consonants,  the  vowels  always  having  the  even  places  ? 

26.  A  boat's  crew  consists  of  8  men,  3  of  whom  can  only  row 
on  one  side  and  2  only  on  the  other.  Find  the  number  of  ways 
in  which  the  crew  can  be  arranged. 

27.  A  telegraph  has  m  arms,  and  each  arm  is  capable  of  n 
distinct  positions :  find  the  total  number  of  signals  which  can  be 
made  with  the  telegraph,  supposing  that  all  the  arms  are  to  be 
used  to  form  a  signal. 

28.  A  pack  of  cards  consists  of  52  cards  marked  differently: 
in  how  many  different  ways  can  the  cards  be  arranged  in  four  sets, 
each  set  containing  13  cards  ? 

29.  How  many  triangles  can  be  formed  by  joining  the  angular 
points  of  a  decagon,  that  is,  each  triangle  having  three  of  the 
angular  points  of  the  decagon  for  its  angular  points  ? 

30.  There  are  n  points  in  a  plane,  no  three  of  which  are  in 
the  same  straight  line  with  the  exception  of  /?,  which  are  all  in 
the  same  straight  line:  find  the  number  of  straight  lines  which 
result  from  joining  them. 

31.  Find  the  nuijaber  of  triangles  which  can  be  formed  by 
joining  the  points  in  the  preceding  Example. 

32.  There  are  n  points  in  space,  of  which  p  are  in  one  plane, 
and  there  is  no  other  plane  which  contains  more  than  three  of 
them:  how  many  planes  are  there,  each  of  which  contains  three 
of  the  points  ? 
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33.  If  71  points  in  a  plane  be  joined  in  all  possible  ways  by 
indefinite  straight  lines,  and  if  no  two  of  the  straight  lines  be 
coincident  or  parallel,  and  no  three  pass  through  the  same  point 
(with  the  exception  of  the  n  original  points),  then  the  number  of 
points  of  intersection,  exclusive  of  the  n  points,  will  be 

n(n-l)(w-2)(y^-3) 
8  • 

34.  There  are  fifteen  boat-clubs  ;  two  of  the  clubs  have  each 
three  boats  on  ;the  river,  five  others  have  two,  and  the  remaining 
eight  have  one :  find  an  expression  for  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  a  list  can  be  formed  of  the  order  of  the  24  boats,  observing 
that  the  second  boat  of  a  club  cannot  be  above  the  first. 

35.  A  shelf  contains  20  books,  of  which  4  are  single  volumes, 
and  the  others  form  sets  of  8,  5,  and  3  volumes  respectively  :  find 
in  how  many  ways  the  books  may  be  arranged  on  the  shelf,  the 
volumes  of  each  set  being  in  their  due  order. 

36.  Find  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  the  letters  in  the 
word  examination  taken  4  at  a  time. 

37.  Find  the  number  of  the  combinations  of  the  letters  in  the 
word  proportion  taken  6  at  a  time. 

38.  There  are  7i— 1  sets  containing  2a,  3a,  ......  9ia  things 

respectively:   shew  that  the  number  of  combinations  which  can 

be  formed  by  taking  a  out  of  the  first,  2a  out  of  the  second,  and 

\na 
so  on  for  each  combination,  is 


af- 


39.  Find  the  sum  of  all  the  numbers  which  can  be  formed 
with  all  the  digits  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  in  the  scale  of  10. 

40.  The  sum  of  all  numbers  that  are  expressed  by  the  same 
digits  is  divisible  by  the  sum  of  the  digits. 
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603.  We  have  already  seen  that  (a;  4- a)*  =  as*  +  2a;a  +  a*,  and 
that  (x  +  o)^  =  03*  +  3a;*a  +  ^xa^  +  a®  ;  the  object  of  the  present 
Chapter  is  to  find  an  expression  equal  to  (a;  +  a)"  where  n  is  any- 
positive  integer. 

504.     By  ordinary  multiplication  we  obtain 

{x  +  ttj)  {x  +  aj  =  «•  +  (a^  +  a^x  +  a^a^^ 
(x  +  tti)  (x  +  a^  (a?  +  flfg)  =  a;'  +  (a,  +  a^  +  aja;* 

(a;  +  a,)  (a;  +  tta)  (a;  +  Oj)  (a;  +  a4)  =  a*  +  (Oi  +  ag  +  05  +  a^x^ 

+  (^^s  +  a^Oj  +  ttitt^  +  a^Oj  +  a^^  +  tz^ix^)  aj 

Now  in  these  results  we  see  that  the  following  laws  hold  : 

I.  The  number  of  terms  on  the  right-hand  side  is  one  more 
than  the  number  of  the  binomial  factors  which  are  multiplied 
together. 

II.  The  exponent  of  a?  in  the  first  term  is  the  same  as  the 
number  of  binomial  factors,  and  in  the  succeeding  terms  each 
exponent  is  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  term  by  unity. 

III.  The  coefficient  of  the  first  term  is  unity;  the  coefficient 
of  the  second  term  is  the  sum  of  the  second  terms  of  the  binomial 
factors ;  the  coefficient  of  the  third  term  is  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  second  terms  of  the  binomial  factors  taken  two  at 
a  time ;  the  coefficient  of  the  fourth  term  is  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  second  terms  of  the  binomial  factors  taken  three  at 
a  time;  and  so  on;  the  last  term  is  the  product  of  all  the  second 
terms  of  the  binomial  factors. 

"We  shall  now  prove  that  these  laws  always  hold  whatever 
be  the  number  of  binomial  factors.  Suppose  the  laws  to  hold 
when  n  —  \  factors  are  multiplied  together;  that  is,  suppose 

(a;  +  aj)(a;4-a,)...(aj  +  a,_,)  =  a;""*+^,a;""*+p3aj"""+;?3a;"~'*+...4-^^_,, 
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where  p^  «=  the  sum  of  the  terms  a,,  a,, «f»_i> 

p^  =  the  sum  of  the  products  of  these  terms  taken  two  at 
a  time, 

JP3  =  the  sum  of  the  products  of  these  terms  taken  three 
at  a  time, 


j9,_i  =  the  product  of  all  these  terms. 

Multiply  both  sides  of  this  identity  by  another  factor  a;  +  a„ ; 
thus 

(x-^a^{x  +  a^ (aJ  +  an)=a"+(;>i+a«)a:""*+(;>4+^iaH)aj"~* 

I 

Now  pi  +  a„  =Oi  +  a,  +  ......  +  a^i  +  a„ 

=  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  a,,  a,, a^ ; 

jPs+it?ia„=^j  +  a,(ai  +  aj,+ +  a»-i) 

'  =  the  sum  of  the  products  taken  two  at  a  time  of 
,    all  the  terms  a^,  a^y  ......  a^i 

if^s  +  ;>2««  =  Ps  +  »•  (oi^a  +  «a«3  +  «i«8  +  — ) 

=  the  sum  of  the  products  taken  three  at  a  time 
of  all  the  terms  (ly,  a^, a«. 


j9„_ia«=  the  product  of  all  the  terms  Oj,  a,, a„. 

Hence  if  the   laws  liold  when   w  - 1  factors   are  multiplied 
together,  they  hold  when  n  factors  are  multiplied  together;  but 
they  have  been  proved   to   hold  when  4   factors  are  multiplied* 
together,  therefore  they  hold  when  5  factors  are  multiplied  toge- 
ther, and  so  on;  thus  they  hold  universally. 

We  shall  write  the  result  for  the  multiplication  of  n  factors 
thus  for  abbreviation, 

(«  +  cji)  (a;  +  a,)  ...  <a:  +  a,)  =  a"  +  5'ia:""*  +  g,af "•  +  ^aaf-' +  ...  +  S'n. 

The  number  of  terms  in  5^1  is  obviously  n;    the  number  of 
terms  in  ^   is  ^©  same  as  the  number  of  combinations  of  the 
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n  things  o^,  a^, a„,  taken  two  at  a  time,  that  is,  —  ■  ; 

the  number  of  terms  in  5^3  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  combina- 
tions of  the  n  things  0^,  a^, a„  taken  three  at  a  time,  that  is 

— ^^ — - — ^P"^ ^j    and   so   on.     SSow   suppose   o^,  a^,  a^ a, 

each  s=a;  thus  q^  becomes  na,  and  q^  becomes  -\ — o-^»',  and  so 

on ;  and  we  obtain 

/         \«       «  «  1     ^(^  — 1)   «  «_a    n(n—l)(n-'2)   .  ,- 

(a?  +  a)"  =  aj"  +  waa;"-^  +    \    ^ a'ar-'+        .     L    o — -a^a^-h 

+     \        '  a*"V  +  wa""^a;  +  a\ 


This  formula  is  called  the  Binomial  Theorem;  the  series  on 
the  right-hand  side  is  called  the  expansion  of  (a;  +  a)",  and  when 
we  put  this  series  in  the  place  of  (x  +  a)"  we  are  said  to  expand 
(x  +  a)".     The  theorem  was  discovered  by  Newton. 

505.     For  example,  take  (a?  +  a)" ;  here  w  =  5, 

njn-l)      5,4:^         n(n-l)(n-'2)     5.4,Z 
1.2     "1.2"     '  1.2.3        "1.2.3"     ' 

n(7i~l)(n-2)(7i-3)^5.4.3.2 

1.2.3.4  "1.2.3.4"    '' 

thus  (x  +  ay  =  a;*  +  5aj*a  +  1  OaV  +  lOai'a^  +  5xa^  +  a\ 

-  * 

Again,  suppose  we  require  the  expansion  of  {c'  +  yzY;  we 
have  only  to  write  c*  for  x  and  yz  for  a  in  the  preceding  identity; 
thus 

{c'  +  yzy  =  (cy+6{cyyz  +  10{(^'(yzy-\-lO{(f)'{yzf 

= c" + 5cV» + iocy«" + lOcy^"  +  5cYz\+  ^  v. 

Similarly, 
(a«  +  2yy  =  (cy+5(c»)*2y«+10(cy(2yy  +  10(cy(2y7 

+  5c'(2y«)*  +  (2y')' 
=  c"  +  lOcy  +  40cy  +  80cy  +  SOcy  +  32y*^ 
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506.  The  Binomial  Theorem  is  so  very  important  that  the 
student  should  pay  close  attention  to  the  demonstration  of  it. 
Three  laws  are  observed  to  hold  when  we  multiply  together  a 
small  number  of  binomial  factors ;  and  it  is  shewn  strictly  by 
induction  that  these  laws  will  hold  whatever  be  the  number  of 
binomial  factors  mtdtiplied  together. 

The  inductive  demonstration  depends  miainly  on  the  following* 
principle :  suppose  that  we  have  formed  all  the  combinations  of 
7i  —  1  letters  taken  r  at  a  time,  and  that  a  new  letter  is  introduced ; 
the  combinations  of  the  n  letters  taken  r  at  a  time  consist  of  the 
combinations  of  the  n  —  1  letters  r  at  a  time,  together  with  the 
combinations  obtained  by  combining  the  new  letter  with  all  the 
combinations  of  the  old  letters  r  ~  1  at  a  time.  This  principle  is 
applied  in  succession  to  the  cases  r  =  l,  r  =  2,  r  =  3, up  to 

But  even  without  the  inductive  process  the  universal  truth  of 
the  laws  will  be  obvious  on  due  consideration.     Suppose  we  have 

to  multiply  together  n  binomial  factors  x  +  a^,  x  +  a^,  ,  x-^a^; 

when  the  multiplication  is  effected  every  term  in  the  result  is  a 
product  formed  by  taking  one  letter  out  of  each  binomial  factor. 
Thus  if  we  require  the  term  which  involves  as"""*  we  must  multiply 
together  the  second  letter  in  any  two  binomial  factors  and  the  first 
letter  in  the  remaining  ti— 2  binomial  factors ;  hence  the  coefficient 
of  05"'*  must  consist  of  the  sum  of  the  products  of  every  two  of  the 
letters  aj,  a^, ...  a^ ;  and  the  number  of  these  products  will  be  the 
same  as  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken  two  at 
a  time.  Similarly  we  may  determine  the  coefficient  of  any  other 
power  of  X,  as  as""*  for  example. 

The  Binomial  Theorem  may  also  be  demonstrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  We  can  verify  by  trial  that  the  Theorem  holds 
for  small  values  of  w  as  2,  3,  4 ;  assume  then  that 

\x  +  a)  =  OCT -k- ncuxT    H — - — ^ — ax     h = — ^ — 5 ax     +...^ 

multiply  both  sides  hj  x  +  a ;  thus 
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Hence,  by  putting  together  like  terms,  we  have 

(n  +  l)r.(n-l)  . 

■  1.2.3        "^^      ^-^ 

that  is,  we  obtain  for  (x  +  a)"**  a  series  of  the  same  form  as  that 
for  (a;  +  a)",  having  w  + 1  in  the  place  of  n.  This  shews  that  if  the 
Binomial  Theorem  is  true  for  any  exponent  it  is  also  true  when 
that  exponent  is  increased  by  unity.  But  the  Theorem  is  true 
when  the  exponent  is  4 ;  therefore  it  is  true  when  the  exponent 
is  5 ;  therefore  it  is  true  when  the  exponent  is  6 ;  and  so  on. 
Thus  the  Theorem  is  true  for  any  positive  integral  exponent. 

507.  In  the  expansion  of  (x  +  df  suppose  x=l ;  thus 
\i-¥a)  =  1  +  TUX  H = — ^ — a  -i = — X — ^ a  + +a  j 

since  this  is  true  whatever  a  may  be,  we  may  write  x  for  a ;  thus 

{l-rxY  =  l+nx+    ^         ^a^+     ^         ^^  ^-x'+ +x\ 

The  coefficient  of  the  second  term  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  a?)" 

71  (ti  —   1  ) 

is  n  j  the  coefficient  of  the  third  term  is   — ^^ — - — ;  and  generally 

the  coefficient  of  the  (r  +  l)^  term,  being  the  number  of  com- 
binations of  n  things  taken  r  at  a  time  is,  by  Art.  494,  equal  to 

— — 1 ^ ;  by  multiplying  both  numerator 

lit 
and  denominator  by  I  w  -  r  this  becomes  , — \ . 

r*  I  ^  "~  ^ 

508.  In  the  expansion  q/*  (1  +  x)**  the  coefficient  of  the  v^  term 
from  the  beginning  is  eqiud  to  the  coefficient  of  the  r*^  term/rom 
the  end. 
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The  coefficient  of  the  r**^  term  from  the  beginning  is 

n(n-l)(7t~2) (yt~r+2) 

|r-l  ' 

by  multiplying  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  [n  — r  +  1  this 

In 
becomes 


r  —  1  In  — r  +  1  * 


The  r*^  term  from  the  end  is  the  {n''r  +  2)^  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  its  coefficient  is 

n(n-l) {n-(w-r  +  2)  +  2}  w(n-l) r 

|n~r  +  l  '  '  \n-r  +  l       ' 


and  this  also  = 


r  —  1  In  — r+  1 ' 


509.     It  appears  frx)m  the  preceding  Article  that  the  coeffi- 

\n 

cient  of  the  r*^  term  may  be  written  thus,  =-; z-  •     If  we 

•^  '    r-1  n-r+1 


apply  this  to  the  last  term  for  which  r  =  n  + 1;  this  expression 

In 

takes  the  form  , — r^ ,     The  symbol  10  has  had  ^o  meaning  hitherto 

InlU  *— 

assigned  tp  it ;  if  we  agree  to  consider  it  equivalent  to  1,  then 
the  general  expression  will  hold  true  for  the  last  term, 

510.     To  find    the    greatest  coefficient  in  the  expansion   of 
(1  +  x)". 

This  has  been  investigated  in  the  Chapter  on  Permutations  and 
Combinations  (Art.  496)  ;  it  is  there  shewn  that  when  n  is  even, 

the  greatest  coefficient  is  found  by  putting  ^  for  r  in  the  expression 

n 

;  when  n  is  odd  the  greatest  coefficient  is  found  by  put- 


[r  |n  — 


ting  — jr-  or  — Q—  for  r  in  the  expression,  the  result  being  the 
same  in  the  two  cases. 
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511.     To  find  the  greatest  term  in  the  expansion  of  (x  +  a)". 

The  r^  term  of  the  expansion  is  — 1      \ ^a;"~'"^V"^: 

the  (r  +  1)***  term  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  r^  term  by 
.  - ,  that  is,  by  ( -^  )  ~  •     T^hj&  multiplier  diminishes 

as  r  increases,  and  ( 1  j  -  is  greater  than  1  only  so  long  as 

W  "f"  1  X  91  4-  1 

?  1   is  greater  than  - ,   that   is,  only  so   long  as   is 

r  a  r 

X  'yi.  I   1 

greater  than  -  +  1,  that  is,  only  so  long  as  r  is  less  than  — . 
a  X     ^ 

-  +  1 
a 

If  — —  be  an  integer,  then,  denoting  this  integer  by  p,  the 

-  +  1 
a 

p*"^  term,  of  the   expansion   is   eqiud  to  the  (p  + 1)'**  term,  and 

these   terms'  are   greater   than   any   other   term;    but   if    — — > 

-  +  I 
a 

be  not  an  integer,  then  the  greatest  term  is  the  (q  + 1)***,  where 

a  is  the  integral  part  of  — — . 

-  +  1 
a 

512.  In  the  theorem  for  expanding  (a;  +  a)",  as  a  may  have 
any  value,  we  may  suppose  it  negative  if  we  please ;  thus  put  —  c 
for  a  and  we  have 


^        ^'  1.2 


We  may  observe  that  the  expansion  of  a  binomial  can  always 
be  reduced  to  the  case  in  which  one  of  the  two  quantities  is 
\mity.     For 

(a;  +  a)-=»"(l+2y=a,«(]  +  y)-,  if  y  =  ?. 


x" 
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We  may  then  expand  (1  +  yf  and  multiply  each  term  by  a;",  and 
thus  obtain  the  expansion  of  (on  +  a)". 

513.  To  find  the  sum  of  the  coefficienta  of  Hie  terms  in  tJie 
eocpansion  q/*  (1  +  xf. 

The  theorem 

/I        \«     1              n(7i-l)    J  ^, 

(l+a;)"=  1  +wa;+— Y-o     ^  + +wa;"^  + 

is  true  for  all  values  of  a? ;  put  x—l]  thus 

That  is,  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  =  2". 

5 14-.  T^  8um  ofilve  coefficients  of  the  odd  terms  in  tlie  expan- 
sion o/*  (1  +  x)*  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  tlis  coefficients  of  the  even 
terms. 

Put  a?  =  -  1  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  a?)" ;  thus 

O-l     ^.^(^-1)     n(n^l)(n--2) 

1.2  1.2.3        "^ 

=  sum  of  the  odd  coefficients  —  sum  of  the  even  coefficients. 

Since  then  the  sums  are  equal,  by  the  preceding  Article  each 

2" 
must  =~  ;  that  is,  2""^ 

515.  The  result  in  Art.  513  gives  a  theorem  relating  to 
Combinations.  For  suppose  there  are  n  things ;  then  we  can 
take  them  singly  in  n  ways,  we  can  take  them  two  at  a  time 

in    — ^ — ^— ^   ways,    we   can    take    them    three    at    a    time    in 

, — ^-^ -.  ways,  and  so  on.     Hence  by  Art.  513  the  total 

number  of  ways  of  taking  n  things  is  2"—  1.  This  theorem  was 
obtained  by  the  early  writers  on  Algebra  before  the  Binomial 
Theorem  was  known ;  the  proof  is  a  simple  example  of  mathe- 
matical induction  which  is  deserving  of  notice,  We  have  to 
T.  A.  20 
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shew  that  if  unity  be  added  to  the  total  number  of  ways  of 
taking  n  things,  the  result  is  2".  Suppose  we  have  four  letters 
a,  h,  c,  d;  form  all  the  possible  selections  and  prefix  unity  to 
them.     Thus  we  have  , 

1, 

a,  6,  c,  d, 

ahf  ac,  ad,  be,  bd,  cd, 

ahcy  ahdy  acd,  bed, 

abed. 

Here  the  total  number  of  symbols  is  16,  4hat  is,  2*.  Now 
take  an  additional  letter  e ;  the  corresponding  set  of  symbols  will 
consist  of  those  already  given,  and  those  which  can  be  formed 
from  them  by  affixing  e  to  each  of  them.  The  number  will  there- 
fore be  doubled;  that  is,  it  will  be  2*.  The  mode  of  reasoning  is 
general,  and  shews  that  if  the  theorem  is  true  for  n  things,  it  is 
true  forn  +  1  things. 

EXAMPLES   OF  THE   BINOMIAL   THEOREM. 

1.  Write  down  the  3**  term  of  (a  +  6)'*. 

2.  Write  down  the  49***  term  of  (a  -  a:)". 

3.  Write  down  the  5*^  term  of  (a'  -  bj'. 

t       _ 

4.  Write  down  the  2001'*  term  of  (a"  +  a") 

» 

5.  Write  down  all  the  terms  of  (5  —  ^x)\ 

6.  Write  down  the  5*^  term  of  (3a;*  -  4y*)'. 

7.  Write  down  the  6"*  term  of  (2a*  -  b^y\ 

8.  Write  down  all  the  terms  of  ( ^  -^)  • 
9»    Write  down  the  middle  term  of  (a  +  «)**• 


soos 
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10.  Write  down  the  two  middle  terms  of  {a  +  x)\ 

1 1.  Expand  {a  +  J{a'  - 1)}'  +  {a  -  J(a'  -  \)Y  in  powers  of  a. 

12.  "Write  down  the  coefficient  of  y  in  the  expansion  of 


(^*|T 


13.  If  ^  be  the  sum  of  the  odd  terms  and  B  the  sum  of  the 
even  terms  in  the  expansion  of  (a;  +  a)",  prove  that 

14.  Prove  that  the  difference  between  the  coefficients  of 
af**  and  of  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +a;)"'*"^  is  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  coefficients  of  af^^  and  af'^  in  the  expansion  of 
(1  +  x)\ 

15.  Shew  that  the  middle  term  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  xf^ 

^    ^1.3.5...(2r.-l)^,^, 

16.  Find  the  binomial  expansion  of  which  four  consecutive 
terms  are  2915,  4860,  4320,  2160. 

17.  Prove  that  if  the  term  »'  occurs  in  the  expansion  of 

n 


h'i) 


the  coefficient  of  the  term  = 


^  (n  -  r)  I  ^  (n  +  r)  • 


18.     Write  down  the  coefficient  of  05**"  """^  in  the  expansion  of 


( 


-s 


2n+\ 


19.  Find  the  r***  term  from  the  beginning,  the  r*^  term  from 
the  end,  and  the  middle  term  of  (a;  —  j  , 

20.  If  t^i  ^i>  ^,>  ^8> represent  the  terms  of  the  expansion 

of  (a  +  «)",  shew  that 

<  20-2 
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XXXVI.     BINOMIAL  THEOREM.     ANY  EXPONENT. 


516.     We  have  seen  that  when  n  is  a  positive  integer 


(1  +a)"=l+na;+  -i — —  «'+ 

1 .  ^ 


We  now  proceed  to  shew  that  this  relation  holds  when  n  has 
any  value  positive  or  negative,  integral  or  fractional,  that  is,  we 
shall  prove  the  Binomial  Theorem  for  any  exponent.  We  shall 
make  some  observations  on  the  proof  after  giving  it  in  the  usual 
form. 

517.     Suppose  m  and  n  ajce  positive  integers;  then  we  have 

(l^a.r^l^rr^^'!^^^^^^^  (1), 

(l+a:r=l-.nx  +  ^!^>a-^!Li!^^  ...(2). 

But  (1  +  «)"•  X  (1  +  xy  =  (1  +  «)"•+• ; 

hence  the  product  of  the  series  which  form  the  right-hand  mem- 
bers of  (1)  and  (2)  must  =  (1  +  a;)'"t-;  that  is, 


1      /          X        (m-\-n)(m  +  n—l)    a 
1  +  (m  +  n)aj  +  -^^ -t~o ^ 


(w»  +  7i)  (w  + w— 1)  (m  +  n— 2)   , 
+  ^^ — r:^ — -^ -«'  + 


^^^^^-j^^^-i^-^nn-'^)  ,*^_y^ (3). 

Equation  (3)  has  been  proved  on  the  supposition  that  m  and  n 
are  positive  integers ;  but  the  product  of  the  two  series  which  occur 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  (3)  must  be  of  the  samt  form  whatever 


/ 
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m  and  n  may  be ;  we  therefore  infer  that  (3)  must  be  true  what- 
ever m  and  n  may  be.  We  shall  now  use  a  notation  that  will 
enable  us  to  express  (3)  briefly.     Let  /{m)  denote  the  series 

-               m(m— 1)    -     m(m  — 1)  (771—2)    - 
l+mx  +  — \—^x'+  -^ -^ ^-x'+ 


whatever  m  maj  be ;  then  /{n)  will  denote  what  the  series 
becomes  when  n  is  put  for  m;  and  /(m  +  n)  will  denote  what  the 
series  becomes  when  m  +  7i  is  put  for  m.  And  when  m  is  any 
positive  integer  /(m)  =  (1  +  «)"  j  also  /(O)  =  1.  Thus  (3)  may  be 
written 

/(m  +  ri)=/(m)  x/(n,)  (4). 

Similarly,       /{ni  +  n  +  p)  =/{m  +  n)  x  /(jp) 

=/(m)x/{n)x/(p). 

Proceeding  in  this  way  we  may  shew  that 
/(m  +  n  +  p-{-q+ )  =/H  x/(w)  x/(p)  x/(^)  x (5). 


Now  let  m  =  n  =  p  =  q= =-,  where  8  and  r  are  positive 

T 

integers,  and  suppose  the  number  of  terms  to  be  r;   then    (6) 
becomes 

therefore  {/(«)}'  =/Q . 

9 

But  since  «  is  a  positive  integer  /(«)  =  (1  +  »)',  and  therefore 


1  • 


{/(*)}'  =  (1 +«)' ; 


therefore  (1  +  a)'^  =  /  (^)  =  ^  "^  ^^ "^      \    '^     ^ "^  * 

This  proves  the  Binomial  Theorem  when  the  exponent  is  amy 
poaUive  quarUity. 
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Again,  in  (4)  put  —  n  for  m ;  thus 

/(-n)x/(«)=/(0)=l; 

therefore  -Fj—^-fi—n)- 

But  if  w  be  any  positive  quantity,  /(w)  =  (1  +  »)**  j  hence 

thatis,       (1 +«)--  =  !+(_„)  a, +  il.^)iziizl)a:«+ 

This  proves  the  Binomial  Theorem  when  the  exponent  is  any 
negative  quantity. 

518.  The  proof  of  the  Binomial  Theorem  for  any  exponent 
contained  in  the  preceding  Article  was  fii'st  given  by  Euler; 
although  difficult  and  not  altogether  satisfactory,  it  is  a  valuable 
exercise  for  the  student.  We  shall  now  offer  some  remarks 
upon  it. 

The  first  point  we  have  to  notice  is  the  mode  of  proving 
that  f{m  +  n)  =/(m)  x  /{n).  The  student  should  for  an  exercise 
write  down  three  or  four  terms  of  the  series  for  /(m),  and  also 
of  the  series  for  /(w),  and  multiply  them  together;  if  the  pro- 
duct be  arranged  according  to  powers  of  a,  it  will  be  found  that 
so  far  as  it  has  been  completely  formed,  it  will  agree  with  the 
series  for  y(m  +  n).  But  from  knowing  whaty(m)  and  /(n) 
represent  when  m  and  n  are  positive  integers,  we  infer  without 
the  trouble  of  actual  multiplication,  that  the  law  which  is  expressed 
hj /(m  +  n)=/(m)^/{n)  must  hold.  The  mode  of  establishing 
this  law  in  the  simple  case  in  which  ni  and  n  are  positive  integers 
is  a  valuable  and  important  algebraical  artifice. 

But  the  way  in  which  we  infer  th&t /(m-¥n)=/(m)  x/(n)f 
whatever  m  and  n  may  be,  is  still  more  important.  The  principle 
is  merely  this :  the  Jbrm  of  any  algebraical  product  is  the  same 
whether  the  factors  represent  whole  numbers  or  fractions,  positive 
or  negative  numbers;  thus,  for  example, 

(a+6)  (a+c)  =  a'  +  (6  +  c)a+5c 
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is  true  whatever  a,  '6,"  and  c  may  be.  Hence  we  infer  that 
/(m)  x/(n)  will  have  the  same  /orm  in  all  cases,  whether  m 
and  n  be  positive  integers  or  not. 

The  student  may  also  notice  the  proof  of  this  result  which  is 
given  in  the  Theory  of  Equations,  Chapter  xxrv. 

519.  The  most  difficult  point  however  to  be  considered  is  the 
meaning  of  the  sign  =  in  the  assertion 

{l+xy=l-¥nx  +  ''^!'~^K'+ (1). 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  w  =  -  1,  then  the  above  becomes 

(l+xy'=l-x  +  x'-x''+ (2). 

Now   we   know   that   the   sum    of    r    terms    of    the    series 

1  -x  +  x^-x^-i- is  — z-^^ — -  ;   hence  when  x  is  numerically 

less  than  unity,  by  taking  enough  terms   of  the   series,  we  can 

obtain  a  result  differing  a*  little  as  we  please  from and  thus 

1  +  x' 

we  can  in  this  case  understand  the  assertion  in  (2).     But  when 

X  is  numerically  greater  than  unity,  there  is  no  such  numerical 

approximation  to  the  value  of  ^ obtained  by  taking  a  large 

number  of  terms  of  the  series  l  —  x  +  x'  —  x^-{- 

We  shall  see  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Convergence  of  Series,  that 
when  X  is  numerically  less  than  unity,  we  can  form  a  definite 
conception  of  the  series  on  the  right  of  (1)  whatever  n  may  be. 
In  this  case  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  assertion 

f(m  +  n)^/{m)x/{n); 

each  of  the  three  series  which  it  involves  is  arithmetically  intelli- 
gible. But  when  x  is  numerically  greater  than  unity,  we  cannot 
give  an  arithmetical  meaning  to  the  series  or  to  the  assertion;  all 
we  ought  to  say  is,  that  if  we  form  the  product  of  the  first  r 
terms  of  /(m)  and  the  first  r  terms  of  /{n),  the  first  r  terms  of  the 
result  will  agree  with  the  first  r  terms  of  /(m  +  n) ;  but  this  will 
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not  justify  us  in  writing  /{m  +  n)=/{m)  x/(n).  The  case  in 
which  X  is  numerically  equal  to  unity  would  require  special  in- 
vestigation which  would  be  out  of  place  here. 

On  the  whole  then  we  may  conclude  that  the  Binomial  Theo- 
rem for  the  expansion  of  (1  +  a;)*  gives  a  result  which  is  arithme- 
tically intelligible  and  true  when  x  is  numerically  less  than  unity; 
in  what  sense  the  result  is  true  when  a?  is  numerically  greater 
than  unity  has  not  yet  been  explained  in  an  elementary  manner. 
The  subject  of  the  expansion  of  expressions  is  however  properly 
a  portion  of  the  Differential  Calculus,  to  which  the  student  must 
be  referred  for  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  difficulties. 

520.  To  find  tltA  numerically  greatest  term  in  the  expansion 
o/(l+x)\ 

We  consider  x  as  positive. 

I.  Suppose  n  a  positive  integer. 

The  (r  +  1)**"  term  may  be  formed  by  multipljdng  the  r^  term 

by  — ^^^ X,  that  is,  by  ( Ij^j  8Jid  this  multiplier  di- 
minishes as  r  increases.     Put 

I 1  )  05  =  1,    therefore  p  = = — . 

\    p  /  x-{-l 

If  jo  be  an  integer,  two   terms  of  the  expansion  are  equal, 

namely,  the  p^^  and  the  {p  +  I)***,  and  these  are  greater  than  any 

other  term.     If  p  be  not  an  integer,  suppose  q  the  integral  part  of 

p,  then  the  (q+  1)*^  term  is  the  greatest. 

II.  Suppose  n  positive  but  not  integral. 

As  before,  the  (r  +  1  )***  term  may  be  formed  by  multiplying  the 

7^  term  by  ( 1  j  a?. 

If  then  X  be  greater  than  unity,  there  is  no  greatest  term;  for 
the  above  multiplier  can,  by  increasing  r,  be  made  as  near  to  —  a; 
as  we  please;  that  is,  each  term  from  and  after  some  fixed  term 
can  be  made  as  nearly  as  we  please  nwmericaMy  x  times  the  pre- 
ceding term,  and  thus  the  terms  incresise  without  limit. 
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But  if  CB  be  not  greater  than  tinity  there  will  he  a  greatest  term ; 

for  if  »  = 1— ,  then  as  long  as  r  is  less  than  p  the  multiplier 

is  greater  than  unity,  and  the  terms  go  on  increasing ;  but  when  r 
is  greater  than  p  the  multiplier  is  less  than  unity,  and  so  long  as 
it  continues  positive  it  diminishes  as  r  increases;  and  when  the 
multiplier  becomes  negative  it  is  still  numerically  less  than  unity ; 
so  that  each  term  after  r  has  passed  the  value  p  is  numerically  less 
than  the  preceding  term.  Hence,  as  in  the  first  case,  if  p  be  an 
integer,  the  p^^  term  is  equal  to  the  (j5+  1)*^  term,  and  these  are 
greater  than  any  other  term ;  if  jp  be  not  an  integer,  suppose  q  the 
integral  part  of  p^  then  the  (s'  +  1)*^  term  is  the  greatest. 

m.     Suppose  n  negative. 

Let  m  =  —  n,  so  that  m  is  positive.  The  numerical  value  of  the 
(r+  1)***  term  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  that  of  the  r^  term 

by  ( ) a,  that  is,  by  I +  \\x. 

If  X  be  greater  than  unity  we  may  shew,  as  in  the  second  case, 
that  there  is  no  greatest  term. 

If  X  be  less  than  unity,  put 

I +  1  Va:=  1,    therefore  v  =  ^ — -  . 

If  j5  be  a  positive  integer,  the  p^  term  is  equal  to  the  {p-^Vf^ 
term,  and  these  are  greater  than  any  other  term.  If  p  be  positive 
but  not  an  integer,  suppose  q  the  integral  part  of  p^  then  the 
{q-^Vf^  term  is  the  greatest.  If  p  be  negative,  then  m  is  less  than 
unity;  in  this  case  each  term  is  less  than  the  preceding,  and  the 
first  term,  that  is,  unity,  is  the  greatest. 

If  X  be  equal  to  unity,  then  when  m  is  greater  than  unity  the 
terms  continually  increase  and  there  is  no  greatest  term,  when  m 
is  equal  to  unity  the  terms  are  all  equal,  and  when  m  is  less  than 
unity  the  terms  continually  decrease  so  that  the  first  is  the  greatest. 

"We  have  supposed  throughout  that  x  is  positive ;  if  a;  be  nega- 
tive, put  y  s=  —  a:,  so  that  y  is  positive;  then  find  the  numerically 
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greatest  term  of  (1  +  y)",  and  this  will  also  be  the  numerically 
greatest  term  of  (1  +  a;)". 

521.     The  first  term  of  the  expansion  of  (1  +  x)*  is  unity;  any 
other  term  ia  known  since  the  (r  +  1)"*  term  is 

n{n-\) (rt-r  +  l)^^ 

j X* 

This  expression  is  called  the  general  term,  because  by  putting 

1,  2,  3, successively  for  r,  it  gives  us  in  succession  the  2"*, 

3"*,  4"*, terms ;  that  is,  we  can  obtain  from  it  any  term  after 

the  first.  The  expression  for  the  general  term  may  be  modified  in 
particular  cases,  and  sometimes  simplified,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  examples : 

(1  +  aj)~"*.     Here  n  =  —  m;  the  general  term  becomes 

(-m)(-m-l) (-m-r-hl)^^ 

Lr 

which  may  be  written 

^^(^  +  ^) (m-fr-l)  , 

[r 

(1  +  xp.     Here  n  =  ^;  the  numerator  of  the  coeflicient  of  a'  is 

,KI-Oa-^) G-"')' 

if  r  is  not  less  than  2,  this  may  be  written 

1.3.5.7 (2r-3)  , 

2"  ^^  ^      ' 

hence  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  a)*,  the  first  term  is  1,  the  second 
is  ^x,  and  any  svhseqtierU  term  may  be  found  by  putting  for  the 
{r  + 1)^  term 

1-3.5.7 (2r-3)  , 

2'\r  ^'^^      ""' 

(l+a;)~*.     This   is   a   particular  case   of  (1 +  «)"•".     The   co- 
elficient  of  a;''  is 

jji >  (-  1)',  that  is,  (r+  1)(-  1)'. 
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(1  —  a;)"*.     B7  the  preceding  example  the  (r  + 1)***  term  is 
(r  +  1) (- 1)' (- a)',  that  is,  (r+l)af. 

(1  +«)"*.  This  is  a  particular  case  of  (1  +05)"".  The  coeffi- 
cient of  af  is 

3.4.5...     (3..r-l)^_^^,   ^^^  ^  (!:±il^±^(.l), 

(1  —  a?)"'.     By  the  preceding  example  the  (r  -»- 1)***  term  is 
(iL^)^(!l±!) (_!).(_«,),  that  is.  (L±2)±±^^. 

If  a;  and  n  are  positive  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  expansion 
of  (1  +  a:)""  the  terms  are  alternately  positive  and  negative  ;  and 
in  the  expansion  of  (1  —  a?)""  the  terms  are  all  positive.  If  x  and 
n  are  positive,  and  n  not  an  integer,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
the  expansion  of  (1  +  x)*  the  terms  begin  by  being  positive,  and 
eventually  become  alternately  positive  and  negative ;  and  in  the 
expansion  of  (1  —  aj)'  the  terms  begin  by  being  alternately  positive 
and  negative,  and  eventually  become  all  of  one  sign. 

522.     A  Multinomial  expression  may  be  raised  to  any  power 
by  repeated  use  of  the  Binomial  Theorem ;  thus,  for  example, 
{a  +  6  +  c}»  =  {a  +  (6  +  c)}'  =  a'  +  3a"(6  +  c)+3a(6  +  c)'+(6  +  c)'; 

if  we  now  expand  {b  +  c)'  and  (b  +  c)'  and  put  the  resulting  ex- 
pansions in  the  place  of  these  quantities  respectively,  we  shall 
obtain  the  expansion  of  {a  +  5  +  c}'.     Similarly, 

.{a  ■¥b'^c  +  dY  =  {a  +  {b  +  c  +  d)Y  =  a'  +  3a'(b-\-c-\-d) 

+  Za{b  +  c  +  dy-h(b  +  c-^dy; 

the  expansion  may  then  be  completed  by  finding  the  expansion 
of  (6  +  c  +  dy  and  of  (6  +  c  +  df  in  the  manner  just  exemplified. 
Or  we  may  proceed  thus, 
{a  +  b+c  +  dY  =  {(a-i-b)'h(c  +  d)Y  =  {a  +  by 

+  d  {a  +  by  (c  +  d)  +  3  (a  +  b)  {c  +  dy -¥{c  +  df ; 

the  expansion  may  then  be  completed  by  expanding  (a  +  5) , 
(a  +  by,  (c  +  dy,  and  (c  +  dy,  and  effecting  the  requisite  multipli- 
cations. 
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523.     To  find  the  number  of  homogeneims  products  ofv  dimenr- 

sions  that  can  he  formed  out  of  n  letters  a,  b,  c, and  their 

poupers. 

By  common  division,  or  by  the  Binomial  Theorem, 

1 


1  —ax 

1 
l-bx 

1 

1  —  005 


=  1  +  ooj  +  aV  +  aV  +  ... 


=  l  +  hx  +  6V  +  5V  +  .. 


=  1  +  ca;  +  <fx*  +  cV  +  .. 


•     Thns 


1  1  1  f  1 ...  .    «^  .  ) 


={ 


l+ax  +  a  V  +  a V  + 


1  —  ax'  1  —hx'  1  —  ex ~\  J 

X  |l  +  5aj  +  5V  +  5V+ I  x|l  +  ca5  +  cV  +  c*a;'  + | 

=  1  +  /S^^a;  +  S^a?  +  /S'gO;*  + suppose. 

Here  g^^a  +  b  +  c-h , 

aS',  =  a'  +  a'6  +  o^  +  6'  + , 


that  is,  S^  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  quantities  a,  b,  c, j  'S',  is 

equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  products,  each  of  two  dimensions,  that 

can  be  formed  of  a,  6,  c,  .. and  their  powers;  S^  is  equal  to 

the  sum  of  all  the  products,  each  of  three  dimensions,  that  can  be 
formed ;  and  so  on.  To  find  the  number  of  products  in  any  one 
of  these  sets  of  products,  we  put  a,  6,  c, each  =  1;  thus 

T .  , — I—.  T becomes  -r r^  or  (l-a?)"*. 

l-axl-bxl-cx  0--^) 
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Hence  in  this  case  S^  is  the  coefficient  of  of  in  the  expansion 
of  (1  —  a?)~" ;  that  is, 

_n{n  +  l) (n+r-l) 

[7  •    - 

This  is  therefore  the  number  of  homogeneous  products  of  r  dimen- 
sions that  can  be  formed  out  of  a,  h,  c,  and  their  powers. 

524.  To  find  the  nurnber  of  terms  in  the  eoDpansion  of  any 
mtdtinomialy  the  exponent  being  a  positive  integer. 

The  number  of  terms  in  the  expansion  of  (aj  +  a^  +  a^  + . . .  +  a^)" 
is  the  same  as  the  number  of  homogeneous  products  of  n  dimen- 
sions that  can  be  formed  out  of  a^,  a^,  o^, a^,  and  their 

powers.     Hence,  by  the  preceding  Article,  it  is 

r(r+l)(r+  2) (r  +  n-l) 

\n 

.  525.  The  Binomial  Theorem  may  be  applied  to  extract  the 
roots  of  numbers  approximately.  Let  J\r  be  a  number  whose 
n^  root  is  required,  and  suppose  J\r=  a"  +  6 ;  then 

N^  =  {ar  +  hy  =  afl-h  ^y  =  a(l  +  xf, 
where  a?  =  -  .     If  now  a?  be  a  small  fraction,  the  terms  in  the 


or 


expansion  of  (1  +  a;)"  diminish  rapidly,  and  we  may  obtain  an  ap- 

proidmate  value  of  (1  +  x)%  and  therefore  of  iV",  by  retaining 
only  a  few  of  these  terms.  It  will  therefore  be  convenient  to 
take  a  so  that  a*  may  differ  as  little  as  possible  from  N,  and  thus 
b  may  be  as  small  as  possible.  Sometimes  it  will  be  better  to 
suppose  ^^a^—b. 

526.  We  will  close  this  Chapter  with  six  examples  which 
will  illustrate  the  use  of  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

(1)  The  ratio  («  +  »)*  :  a*  is  nearly  equal  to  the  ratio 
a-hnx  :  a  when  nx  is  small  compared  with  a.  This  holdd 
whether  x  be  positive  or  negative,  and  for  values  of  n  integral 
or  fractional,  positive  or  negative.     See  Art.  383. 
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(2)     Expand  in  a  series  of  ascending  powers  of  x. 

p  T  QX 


a  +  bx        a+bx         '  '      ~~^ "' 

p  +  qx 


expand  ( 1  +  —  )     by  the  Binomial  Theorem ;  thus  we  have 

i±^=l(«  +  6x)fl-^+??-?¥+ ) 

p  +  qx     p^  ^\        p       p'        p  I 

p    p\      pj     p    \      pJ 


Or  we  may  proceed  thus, 

p  +  qx      p  +  qx  p  +  qx        p     p\       p/\        pJ 

^?L^^i,^^)(i^s^^t^y.i^ V 

p  p\  p/\   p  p    p      J 

and  thus  we  obtain  the  same  result  as  before. 

This  example  frequently  occurs  in  mathematics,  especially  in 
cases  where  as  is  so  small  that  its  square  and  higher  powers  may 
be  neglected;  we  have  then  approximately 

a  +  bx     a     x/y     aq\ 
p  +  qx     p     p\       pJ' 

(3)  Required  approximate  values  of  the  roots  of  the  quad- 
ratic equation  ax'  +  bx  +  c  =  0,  when  ae  is  very  small  compared 
with  b'. 

rru         ^  'b^J(b'--4ac) 

The  roots  are  ^^ -j, 

2a 

(4ac\k 
l--^j 

.  r,     1  4ac      1  /iac\'     1  /4ac\«  ) 
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Thus  for  the  root  with  the  upper  sign  we  get 

""6~F        F"" 

and  for  the  root  with  the  lower  sign  we  get 


-   +  ,-+  -TT    + 


a     h     b'         5*     

If  a  be  very  small,  while  h  and  c  are  not  small,  the  former  root 

does  not  differ  much  from  — *  - ,  and  the  latter  root  is  numerically 

very  large.     See  Art.  342. 

It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  the  approximate  value  of  the 
root  in  the  former  case  coincides  with  what  we  shall  obtain  in  the 
following  way.     Write  the  equation  thus, 

5a;  +  c  =  —  005*. 

For  an  approximate  result  neglect  the  term  ax^  as  small;  thus 

we  obtain  a;  =  —  7  .     Then  substitute  this  approximate  value  of 

0 

X  in  the  term  ax*]  thus  we  obtain 

hx  +  c==- 


ac^ 


8  9 


h 

xi.  X  •  c      ac* 

that  IS,  ^~'"h~~  IF' 

Again,  substitute  this  new  approximate  value  of  x  in  the  term 
(oac*,  and  preserve  the  terras  involving  a  and  a*;  thus  we  obtain 

ac*     2aV 

,-    .  .  c     ac*     2a*c* 

thatia,  a,  =  _.____^, 

and  so  on. 

(4)     To  prove  that  if  w  be  any  positive  integer  the  integral 

part  of  (2  +*y^)"  ^  ^^  ^^^  number. 

The  meaning  of  this  proposition  will  be  easily  seen  by  taking 
some  simple  cases;  thus  2  +  ^3  lies  between  3  and  4  in  value,  so 
that  the  integral  part  of  it  is  the  odd  number  3 ;  (2  +  ^3)'  will  be 
found  to  lie  between  13  and  14  in  value,  so  that  the  integral  part 
of  it  is  the  odd  number  13« 
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Suppose  then  /  to  denote  the  integral  part  of  (2  +  /s/3)*,  and 
/  +  i^  its  complete  value,  so  that  F  \&di,  proper  fraction.  We  have 
by  the  Binomial  Theorem 

/+i^=2"  +  n2"-^34  +  ''(,''"/^2"-'3U +  3' (1). 

Now  2  —  ^3  is  a  proper  fraction,  therefore  also  so  is  (2  —fJ^Y', 
denote  it  by  F^;  then 

J?"=2--w2"-'3*+^^-^?^2— 3^- +(-l)"3^ (2). 

Kow  add  (1)  and  (2);  the  irrational  terms  on  the  right  dis- 
appear, and  we  have 

7  +  i?' +  i?*' =  2  {2- +  ^^^^^  2"-«3*» 

^n(n-l)(n-2)(n-3),,.,3l^  | 

=  an  even  integer. 

But  F  and  F'  are  proper  fractions :  we  must  therefore  have 
F  +  F'  =  ly  and  /  =  an  odd  integer. 

A  similar  result  holds  for  (a  +  Jby  if  a  is  the  integer  next 
greater  than  Jb,  so  that  a  —  Jb  is  a.  proper  fraction. 

(5)  Required  the  sum  of  the  coeflScients  of  the  first  r  +  1 
terms  of  the  expansion  of  (1  -  jc)""".     We  have 

/,       w-     ,  n(n+l)    a  n(n  +  l)  ..,(n  +  r-l)    ^ 

^  1.2  [r 

(l-(B)"^=l+aj  +  ic*+ic»+ 

Therefore  (1  -  a;)"^""*"*^  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  two  series. 

Now  if  we  multiply  the  series  together,  we  see  that  the  coefficient 
0/  of  ia  the  product  is 

1   .  ^  .  yi(n4-l)  ;  .  n{n+l) (n  +  r-1) 

!+;,  +  -_._+ +  ^  , 
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I 

we  may  naturally  assv/mA  then  that  this  must  be  equal  to  the  co- 
efficient of  af  in  the  expansion  of  (1  —  a;)"^""^**;  that  is,  to 

(n+l)  (n  +  2) (7^  +  r) 

[r  ' 

thus  the  required  summation  is  effected. 

(6)  The  Binomial  Theorem  may  be  applied  in  the  manner 
just  shewn  to  establish  numerous  algebraical  identities;  we  will 
give  one  more  example. 

T   ^          ,/       V     w(w  — l)(m-2) ...  (m-r  +  1) 
Let        ^  {m,  r)  =—^ ^^ rf ^^ -' ; 

it  is  required  to  shew  that 

<l>  (n,  0)  <l>  (n,  r) -^  <l>  (n,  l)<^(7i-l,  r-1)  +  «^  (n,  2)<^(7i-2,  r-2) 

-<^(7i,  3)<^(7»-3,  r-3)  + =  0. 

The  expression  here  given  is  the  expansion  of 
n{n-l)(n-2)  ...  (y^-r+ 1) ,.,        ., 

which  must  obviously  be  zero. 

EXAMPLES   OF  THE  BINOMIAL  THEOREM. 

Expand  each  of  the  following  twelve  expressions  to  four  terms  •• 
1.     (l  +  o;)-^.  2,     (l+«)^.  3.     {l+x)\ 

4.     (l+a:)-4.  5.     (1 +«?)-!.  6.     (1 +»)-§.      . 

7.     {l-xf.  8.     (l-2a;)l  9.     Jia'-^af). 

10.     (3a- 2a;)*  11.     (a«-6a;)-i        12.     {l  +  5x)^. 

Find  the  (r  +  1)^  term  in  the  expansion  of  the  following  eight 
expressions : 

13.     (1-a;)-*.  U.     (l-a)-*.  15.     (!-«)«. 

16.   (l-^px)K  17.     -j^y  18.     (l-a;r«- 

19..(l-2«r.         20.     ^y 

T..i.  21 
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Calculate  the  following  four  roots  approximately: 

21.     ^24).       22.    4/(999).       23.    ^(31).       24.    4/(99000). 

25.  If  a?  be  small  compared  with  unity,  shew  that 

26.  Shew  that  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  when 

taken  in  ones,  threes,  fives,  exceeds  the  number  when  taken 

in  twos,  fours,  sixes, by  unity. 

27.  Shew  that  the  number  of  homogeneous  products  of  n 
things  of  n  dimensions  is 

|2n-l 


\n\n--V 

Find  the  greatest  term  in  the  following  four  expansions : 

2 

28.  (1  +  xy  when  a  =  -«    and  w  =  4. 

29.  (1  +  a;)""  when  a;  =  ^    andn=12. 

5 

30.  (1  +  xY^  when  x  =  f=    and  n  =  3. 

7  8 

31.  (1  -  a;)~"  when  a?  =  tq  and  n  =  ^  . 

/      1\*"+' 

32.  Find  the  greatest  term  in  the  expansion  of  (n  —  j      , 

where  w  is  a  positive  integer. 

33.'    Find  the  number  of  terms  in  the  expansion  of 

{a  +  b  +  c  +  dy^. 

34.  Find  the  first  term  with  a  negative  coefficient  in  the 

11 

expansion  of  (1  +  ^o;)*. 

35.  If  I?  be  greater  than  n,  the  coefficient  of  aj'  in  the  expan- 
eion  of -.^„  is  P(p'-l')(p'-2:)-:-{p'-(n-l)\ 


(1  -  a;)*"  |2n-I 
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36.  The  coefficient  of  a**  in  the  expansion  of  \z — ^r— ^  is 

(1— 3a;)* 

(n  +  l)(n  +  2)(5n^-3) 
^  2  • 

37.  Find  the  coefficient  of  as"  in  the  expansion  of  —, {z . 

(1  -  x)\ 

38.  Expand  f j   in  ascending  powers  of  aJ.     Write  down 

the  coefficient  of  a"  and  of  aj*''^\ 

39.  Shew  that  the  n^  coefficient  in  the  expansion  of  (1  —  a;)"* 
is  always  the  double  of  the  {n  —  1)*\ 

40.  Shew  that  if  t^  denote  the  middle  term  in  the  expansion 
of  (1  +  a;)%  then  <o  + «,  +  «,+ =  (1  - 4aj)-i. 

41.  "Write  down  the  sum  of 

42.  Find  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  coefficients  in  the 
expansion  of  (1  +  a;)",  where  w  is  a  positive  integer, 

*3-  i^^'=^iiiii:S7^'P~^«**^* 


Sm  +  1 


+  P,  P^n  +  JP.JP.--1  +• +  Pn^l  Pn*9  +  P.  P.+l  =  i' 


44.  Shew  that  if  m  and  n  are  positive  integers  the  coefficient 
of  a;*"  in  the  expansion  of  jz rj^+y  is  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  au* 

in  the  expansion  of  rz ys+y 

45.  Find  the  coefficient  of  af  in  the  expansion  of 

(1  +  2a;  +  3a;*  +  4a:^  + ad  in/.)\ 


21-2 
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.     XXXVII.    THE  MULTINOMIAL  THEOREM. 

527.  "We  have  in  the  preceding  Chapter  givea  some  examples 
of  the  expansion  of  a  multinomial ;  we  now  proceed  to  consider 
this  point  more  fully.     "We  propose  to  find  an  expression  for  the 

general  tenth  in  the  expansion  of  {a^  +  a^x  +  a^  +  a^  + )". 

The  number  of  terms  in  the  series  a^,,  a,,  a,,  may  be  any 

whatever,  and  n  may  be  positive  or  negative,  integral  or  frac- 
tional 

Put  6j  for  a^x+ajx?  ^a^  -^ ,  then  we  have  to  expand 

{a^  +  6j)* ;  the  general  term  of  the  expansion  is 

n{n--l){n-2) jn^ii  +  l)  ^ 

fjL  being  a  positive  integer.     Put  b^  for  a^a:^  +  ajxi*+ ,  then 

h^f^  =  (ttjOJ  +  bgY" ;  since  ft  is  a  positive  integer  the  general  term  of 
the  expansion  of  (ajX  +  b^  may  be  denoted  either  by 


we  will  adopt  the  latter  form  as  more  convenient  for  our  purpose. 

Combining  this  with  the  former  result,  we  see  that  the  general 
term  of  the  proposed  expansion  may  be  written 

w(n-l)(n-2) (H-/X  +  1) 


aj^{a^xyh 


8         • 


Again,  put  b^  for  a^x^  +  a^x*-^ ,  then  bj^  =  (ajici^  +  b^"^, 

and  the  general  term  of  the  expansion  of  this  will  be 

Hence  the  general  term  of  the  proposed  expansion  may  be 
written 

n{n-l)(n-2) (n-/i  +  l)     ,^,     ...   ^rru-^ 
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Proceeding  in  this  way  we  shall  obtain  for  the  required 
general  term 

w (w  —  1)  (^i -  2) (n-fi  +  l) 

where  q  +  r-ha  +  t+ =/a. 

If  we  suppose  n-  fi=p,  we  may  write  the  general  term  in 
the  foi-m 

n{n-l)(n^2) (;>-^l)     ,    .    .    . ^.....«.... 

[2[r[£[^ 0       1       S       8       4 

where  Jp  +  g'  +  r4-«  +  ^+ =w. 

Thus  the  expansion  of  the  proposed  multinomial  consists  of  a 
series  of  terms  of  which  that  just  given  may  be  taken  as  the 
general  type. 

It  should  be  observed  that  q,  r,  8,  t, are  always  positive 

integers,  but  p  is  not  a  positive  integer  unless  t^  be  a  positive 
integer.  When  ;?  is  a  positive  integer,  we  may,  by  multiplying 
both  numerator  and  denominator  by  \p,  write  the  factor 

'       n{n-l){n^2) (p  +  l) 

lll^llll 

in  the  more  symmetrical  form 

\n 


\p\^\r[s\± 


in  the  above  expression  for  the  general  term  we  may  regard 
the  multiplier  of  ajf+2»'+«*+«+'-  as  the  coeffident  of  the  term.  Some- 
times however    the  word    coefficient   is    applied    to    the    fisictor 

n(n  —  V) (p  +  \)       ,.     .  „      .,  .         ^  ^,  J 

— ^— j — ,    I    ■ — — ;  this  IS  usually  the  meaning  of  the  word 

in  the  cases  in  which  x  has  been  put  equal  to  unity,  as  in  the 
Examples  25... 32  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 
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528.     Suppose  we  require  the  coefficient  of  an  assigned  power 

of  0?  in  the  expansion  of  (a^-^a^x  +  ajx^  -¥ )*,  for  example, 

that  of  oT.     We  have  then 

g'  +  2r  +  3«  +  4<  + =w, 

p  +  5'  +  r  +  «  +  i  + =  w. 

We  must  find  by  trial  all  the  positive  integral  values  of 

q,  r'y  8,  t,  which  satisfy  the  first  of  these  equations;  then 

from  the  second  equation  p  can  be  found.  The  required  coeffi- 
cient  is  then  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  values  of  the  ex- 
pression 

n{n-\){n-2) {p  + 1) 

\l\l\l\i 

When  w  is  a  positive  integer,  then  p  must  be  so  too,  and  we 
may  use  the  more  symmetrical  form 


a^a^a{a;ai 


\E\l\L\l\i 


aja^a^a^'a: 


P     9 


8 


529.     For  example,  find  the  coefficient  of  x'  in  the  expansion 
of  {l+2x  +  3a^  +  ixy. 

Here  q  +  2r  +  38  =  7, 

p  +  q  +  r  +  8  =  4. 

Begin  with  the  greatest  admissible  value  of 
8 ;  this  ia  8  =  2,  with  which  we  have  r  =  0,q=l, 
p=l,  Next  try  8  =  1;  with  this  we  may  have 
r  =  2,  q=sO,  p=l ;  also  we  may  have  r  =  1, 
q=2, p=sO,  Next  try  8  =  0 ;  with  this  we  may 
have  r  =  3,  q=l,  p  =  0.  These  are  all  the  so- 
lutions; they  are  collected  in  the  annexed  table. 
Also  a^  =1,  a^  =  2,  a^  =  3,  a^  =  4.  Thus  the  required  coeffi- 
cient is 

14    ,  14  14  |4 

L2^4v^3^4^-.U2^3^4^  +  ^2^3- 

that  is,     384  +  432  +  576  +  216 ;  that  is,  1608. 


1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
2 

1 

0 

2 
1 
3 

2 
1 
1 

0 

1 
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Again  ;  find  the  co^cient  of  a^  in  the  expansion  of 

{l  +  2x  +  3a^  +  isi?+ )*. 

Here  g  +  2r  +  3«+ =  3, 


p  +  q  +r  +  8  + 


1 

2* 


All  the  solutions  are  collected  in  the  an- 
nexed table,  and  the  required  coefficient  is 


(^y*Q)(-i>'-''*^^^4^^: 


p 

9 

r 

« 

1 

0 

0 

I 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0 

2 

5 

3 

0 

0 

2 

that  is, 


3      1 

2  —  ^  +  ^ ;  that  is,  1. 


And 


In  this  case,  since 

l  +  2x  +  3x'  +  4aj'+ =(1  -  xy% 

the  proposed  expression  is  {(1— o;)""^}',  that  is,  (1  -a;)~\ 

(1- «)"*  =  !  +aj  +  iB'  +  iB"  + ; 

thus  we  see  that  the  coefficient  of  of  ought  to  be  1 ;  and  the 
student  may  exercise  himself  by  applying  the  multinomial  theo- 
rem to  find  the  coefficients  of  other  powers  of  x :  for  example, 
the  coefficient  of  a?*  will  be  found  to  be 

530.  The  form  of  the  coefficient  in  the  Multinomial  Theorem 
in  the  case  in  which  the  exponent  is  a  positive  integer  might  be 
obtained  in  another  way.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  have  to 
expand  (a+j8  +  y)*®.  When  the  multiplication  is  effected  every 
term  in  the  result  is  a  product  formed  by  taking  one  letter  out  of 
each  of  the  10  trinomial  factors.  Thus  if  we  require  the  term 
which  involves  a'^y  we  must  take  a  out  of  any  two  of  the  10 
trinomial  factors,  p  out  of  any  three  of  the  remaining  8  trinomial 
factors,  and  y  out  of  the  remaining  5  trinomial  factors.    The  num- 
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10 


ber  of  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done  is  .^j^.    ,  by  Art.  498 : 

•  110  "" 

thus  the  required  term  is  roToTK  a'/3 "y*. 

Hence  it  follows  that  if  we  have  to  expand  (a  +  jSas  +  ya*)^®  the 
term  which  involves  a'^S'y*  is 

110  110 


^  a-iP-y  {y^r>  that  is  ^  a'/?yV*^^ 

Similarly  any  other  case  might  be  treated.  Thus  we  could  give 
the  investigation  of  the  Multinomial  Theorem  in  the  following 
manner : 

Begin  by  establishing  in  the  way  just  exemplified  the  form  of 
the  coefficient  in  the  case  in  which  the  exponent  is  a  positive 
integer.  Then  suppose  we  have  to  find  the  general  term  in  the 
expansion  of  {a^  +  a^x  +  a^x'  +  a^x^  +...)">  where  n  is  not  a  positive 
integer.  Put  b  for  a^x  +  a^af  +  a^a^  +  . . . ;  then  we  have  to  expand 
{%  +  ^T  i  the  general  term  of  this  expansion  is 

n{n-^l)(n-2) (n^fi+l) 

it  a,     tr, 

and  as  fi  is  a  positive  integer  the  general  term  in  the  expansion 
of  (a^x-^a^(x?^a^Qt?-\- Y  is 


\l\l\l\L 

Hence  the  required  general  term  is 
yt(n-l)(yi~2) (7t-/^  +  l)     ,  ,         ^,+,r+8.+«+... 

^^^1^ «0  «1«.«3«4 ^ 

EXAMPLES   OF  THE  HULTINOHIAL  THEOREM. 

Find  the  coefficients  of  the  specified  powers  of  a;  in  the  expan- 
sions in  the  following  24  Examples : 

1.  a*  in  (1  +  05  + a;*)". 

2.  fc*  in  (1  -  a  +  xy. 
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3.  a^  in  (1  -  2a;  +  Sx*  -  4a0*. 

4.  aj^in  (1  +  aj  +  a:?*  +  jc*  +  a*  +  »■)'» 

5.  i*  in  (2-^3a?-4a;y, 

6.  aj"  in  (1  -  aj  +  2aj')". 

7.  a;*  in  (2  -  5a;  -  Ta?^'. 

8.  aj»  in  (1  -  2a;*  +  W)-\ 

9.  a*  in  (1  +  ai  +  a;*)-. 

10.  a^  in  (l  +  2a;-a;*)-*. 

11.  a;-in(l-.f-.J)"" 

12.  a;*  in  (1  +  2a;  -  4a;*  -  ^a?)-\ 

13.  a;«  in  (1  -  2a;  +  a;*)*. 

14.  a;*  in  (1  +  »*  +a;*  +  x^  -x^\ 

15.  a;*  in  (1  +a;  +  a;*)". 

16.  a;*  in  (1  +  3a;  +  5a;"  +  Ta;"  +  9a;*  + )'. 

17.  aT  in  (l+a;  +  a;'+ )'. 

18.  a;*  in  (1  +  2a;  +  3a;*)". 

19.  X*  in  (l  +  2a;  +  3a;*  +  4a;*+ )-*. 

20.  a;"  in  (1  +  a,a;  +  a^a?  +  aga;')*. 

21.  a;*  in  (a^,  +  a^a;  +  a^a;*)". 

22.  a;*  in  (1  -  a;*  +  a;*  -  a;*)*. 

23.  a?  in  (l  +  aa;  +  6a;*)-4. 

24.  a?  in  (1  +  a^a;  +  a^a;*  +  ^ga;' + )". 

25.  Find  the  coefficient  of  aho^  in  (a  +  5  +  c)'. 
2Q.  Find  the  coefficient  of  a*6V  in  (a  -  6  -  c)\ 

27.  Find  the  coefficient  of  a*6V  in  (a  +  6  +  c  +  c?)^ 

28.  Find  the  coefficient  of  abVd*  in  (a  -  6  +  c  -  dy\ 

29.  Write  down  all  the  terms  which  involye  powers  of  b 
and  c  as  high  as  the  third  power  inclusive  in  the  expansion  of 
(a  +  6  +  c)". 
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30.  "Write  down  all  the  terms  which  contain  c?"~'  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  (a  +  6  +  c  -Kfl?)\ 

31.  Find  the  greatest  coefficient  in  the  expansion  of 

(a  +  5  +  cy\ 

32.  Find  the  greatest  coefficient  in  the  expansion  of 

{a  +  b  +  c  +  dy*. 

33.  Shew  that  the  greatest  coefficient  in  the  expansion  of 

(«!  +  ».+ +0"  ^  .1    )m/       |xr>  where  q  is  the  quotient,  and 

r  the  remainder  when  n  is  divided  by  m. 

34.  Shew  that  in  the  expansion  of  (a^  +  ajps  +  a^jc*  + )* 

the  coefficient  of  a^'*^  is  2  {%a^p+i  +  a^a^p  +  a/i^^^i  + +  a^ap^i). 

35.  Expand  (1  —  2bx  +  oif)"^  as  far  as  x\ 

36.  Expand  (a  +  hx-\-  cic^~*  as  far  as  a:*. 

37.  Expand  (1  —  a?  —  a^  —  a')"  as  far  as  «'. 

38.  In  the  expansion  of  (1  +  oj  +  a*  + +  »')*,  where  w  is 

a  positiye  integer,  shew  that 

(1)  the  coefficients  of  the  terms  eqxddistant  from  the  beginning 
and  the  end  are  equal ; 

(2)  the  coefficient  of  the  middle  term,  or  of  the  two  middle 
terms,  according  as  nrja  even  or  odd,  is  greater  than  any  other 
coefficient ; 

(3)  the  coefficients  continually  increase  from  the  first  up  to  the 
greatest. 

39.  If  a^^,  a,,  a,,  ^3, be  the  coefficients  in  oi'der  of  the 

expansion  of  (1  +  a?  +  a^  + +  a?")",  prove  that 

(1)  a,  +  aj+a,+  ..,...  +  a^=(r4-l)"; 

(2)  a^  +  2a^'h3a^+ +7im,^  =  ^nr(r+l)". 

40.  If  a^,,  Oj,  a^,  O3, be  the  coefficients  in  order  of  the 

expansion  of  (1  +  a?  +  a;')",  prove  that 
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XXXVin.    LOGARrrHMS. 

531.  Suppose  a'  =^71^  then  x  ia  called  the  logarithm  of  n  to  the 
hcue  a;  thus  the  logarithm  of  a  number  to  a  given  base  is  the 
index  of  the  power  to  which  the  base  must  be  raised  to  be  equal 
to  the  number. 

The*  logarithm  of  n  to  the  base  a  is  written  logaTi;  thus 
log^n  =  X  expresses  the  same  relation  as  a'  =  n. 

532.  For  example,  3*  =  81;  thus  4  is  the  logarithm  of  81  to 
the  base  3. 

If  we  wish  to  find  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  

to  a  giyen  base  10,  for  example,  we  have  to  solve  a  series  of  equa- 
tions 10'=  1,  10' =  2,  10'  =  3,  We  shall  see  in  the  next 

Chapter  that  this  can  be  done  approximatdy,  that  is,  for  example, 
although  we  cannot  find  such  a  value  of  a;  as  will  make  10'=  2 
exactly,  yet  we  can  find  such  a  value  of  a;  as  will  make  10'  differ 
from  2  by  as  small  a  quantity  as  we  please. 

We  shall  now  prove  some  of  the  properties  of  logarithms. 

533.  2^  logarithm  o/l  is  0  whatever  the  base  may  be, 
For  a'  =1  when  x=0. 

534.  The  logarithm  of  the  base  itself  is  unity. 
For  a*  =  a  when  a  =  1 . 

535.  The  hgariih/m  of  a  prochict  is  eqtial  to  the  sum  of  the 
logarithm's  of  its  factors. 

For  let  a:  =  logaWi,     y  =  log^w ; 

therefore  w  =  a*,     w  =  a''; 

therefore  m/a  =  (fo?  =  a***; 

therefore  \og^mn  =x  +  y  =  log^m  +  log^n. 

636.  TTis  logarithm  of  a  qiu)tient  is  equxd  to  the  logarithm  of 
the  dividend  diminished  by  the  logarithm  of  Uie  divisor. 

For  let  x  =  log^m,     y  =  log^w ; 
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therefore  m  =  (f,     n  =  d}' i 

m     a* 
therefore  —*-;;  =  «*^  i 

therefore  log.  -  =  a;  -  y  =  log.m  -  log^w. 

7v 

537.  jTA^  logarithm  of  cmy  power,  mtegral  or  fractwnal,  of  a 
number  is  eqiud  to  the  produ/ct  of  the  logarithm  of  the  nwmher  and 
the  index  of  the  power. 

For  let  w  =  a*  j  therefore  m'  =  (a*)*'  =  a*', 

therefore  log.  (m**)  =  aw  =  r  log.  m. 

538.  5^0  ^rw^  «A6  relation  hettoeen  tlie  logarithms  of  the  same 
number  to  differerU  bases. 

Let  a;=log.m,     y  =  log^m; 

therefore  m  =  a''  and  =1^; 

therefore  a'=b'' ; 

m  V 

therefore  a^—b^  and  6*=  a; 

a?  u 

therefore  -  =  log.  5,  and  -  =  log^a. 

y  "B 

aj 
Hence  y  =  ajlog5a,  and  = 


log«6* 

Hence  the  logarithm  of  a  number  to  the  base  5  may  be  found 
by  multiplying  the  logarithm  of  the  number  to  the  base  a  by 

log,«,  or  by  j^ij. 

We  may  notice  that  log^a  x  log.  6  =  1. 

539.  In  practical  calculations  the  only  base  that  is  used  is 
10;  logarithms  tathe  base  10  are  called  common  logarithms.  We 
wiU  point  out  in  the  next  two  Articles  some  peculiarities  which 
constitute  the  advantage  of  the  base  10.  We  shall  require  the  fol- 
lowing definition:  the  integral  part  of  any  logarithm  is  called  the 
tka/rwsUristic^  and  the  decimal  part  the  mardissa. 
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5i0.  In  the  common  system  of  logarithms,  if  the  logarithm 
of  way  number  he  knoton  we  can  immediately  determine  the  loga- 
rithm of  the  product  or  quotient  of  that  number  by  any  power 
of  10. 

For      log,,(i\rxl0")  =  log,,ir  +  log,J0«  =  log,,i\r+7i, 

That  is,  if  we  kQOw  the  logarithm  of  any  number  we  can 
determine  the  logarithm  of  any  number  which  has  the  same 
figures,  but  diflfers  merely  by  the  position  of  the  decimal  point. 

541.  In  the  common  system  of  hga/rithms  the  cha/racteristic 
of  the  logarithm  of  amjy  number  can  he  determined  by  inspection. 

For  suppose  the  number  to  be  greater  than  unity  and  to  lie 
between  10*  and  10""^^;  then  its  logarithm  must  be  greater  than  n 
and  less  than  w  +  1 :  hence  the  characteristic  of  the  logarithm  is  n. 

Next  suppose  the  number  to  be  less  than  unity,  and  to  lie 

between  -^-^  and  T7%«4:i.  that  is,  between  10~"  and  10"^""^^':  then 
10  10 

its  logarithm  wiU  be  some  negative  quantity  between  —n  and 

—  (7%  +  1) :    hence  if  we  agree  that  the  mantissa  shall  always  he 

positive,  the  characteristic  will  be  —(n+  1). 

Further  information  on  the  practical  use  of  logarithms  will  be 
found  in  works  on  Trigonometry  and  in  the  introductions  to 
Tables  of  Logarithms, 
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1.  Find  the  logarithm  of  144  to  the  base  2^3. 

2.  Find  the  characteristic  of  the  logarithm  of  7  to  the  base  2. 

3.  Find  the  characteristic  of  logs  ^* 

4.  Find  log,  3125. 

5.  Give  the  characteristic  of  logj©  1230,  and  of  log,g"0123. 
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6.  Given  log  2  =  -301030  and  log  3  =  -477121,  find  the  loga- 
rithms of  '05  and  of  5*4. 

7.  Given  log  2  and  log  3  (see  Example  6),  find  the  logarithm 
of  -006. 

8.  Given  log  2  and  log  3,  find  the  logarithms  of  36,  27,  and  16. 

9.  Given  log  648  =  2-81157501,  log  864  =  2*93651374,  find 
log  3  and  log  5. 

10.  Given  log  2,  find  log  ^(1-25). 

11.  Given  log  2,  find  log -0026. 

12.  Given  log  2,  find  log  4/(-0125). 

13.  Given  log  2  and  log  3,  find  log  1080  and  log  (0045)*: 

14.  Given  log,,2  = -301030   and   log.o 7  = -845098,   find  the 

/  4  \4 
logarithm  of  (  ^j^  )    ^  *^®  ^^®  1000. 

15.  Fiad  the  number  of  digits  in  2%  having  given  log  2. 

16.  Given  log  2,  and  log  5-743491  =  -7591760,  find  the  fifth 
root  of  -0625. 

17.  If  P  be  the  number  of  the  integers  whose  logarithms 
have  the  characteristic  p,  and  Q  the  number  of  the  integers  the 
logarithms  of  whose  reciprocals  have  the  characteristic  —  q,  shew 
that  log  F  -  log  C  =  p-q+l. 


18.  If  y  =  10^'^'  and  «  =  10i-^°««',  prove  that  x=10^-^^^'. 

19.  If  a,  5,  c  be  in  g.p.,  then  log^w,  log^w,  log^n  are  in  h.p. 

1 

20.  If  the  number  of  persons  bom  in  any  year  be  j^  th  of 

the  whole  population  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  the 

number  of  those  who  die  ^  th  of  it,  find  in  how  many  years  the 
population  will  be  doubled;  having  given 

log  2  = -301030,  log  180  =  2-255272,  log  181  =  2-257679.  - 
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XXXIX    EXPONENTIAL  AND  LOGARITHMIC 

SERIES. 

542.  To  expand  a"  in  a  aeries  of  ascending  powers  of  n;  tJiat 
isy  to  expand  a  number  in  a  series  of  ascending  powers  of  its 
logarithm  to  a  given  base. 

a^  =  {l +(a  — 1)}*;  and  expanding,  by  the  Binomial  Theorem 
we  have 

{l  +  («-l)}-=l+a>(«-l)  +  ?^(a-l)' 


x(x  — 

+ 


(x-l)(x-2)  x(x-l){x^2){x-3) 

1.2.3 ^""-^^  "^ 1.2.3.4  ^''"^^  ^••' 


=  l+aj{a-l-i(a-l)'+i(a-l)»-i(a-l)*+. } 

+  terms  involving  a;*,  af,  <fec. 

This  shews  that  c^  can  be  expanded  in  a  series  beginning 
with  1  and  proceeding  in  ascending  powers  of  a; ;  we  may  there- 
fore suppose  that 

<f=l  +CjX  +  CaOs*  +  CjO;*  +  c^x^  + 

where  Cj,  Cj,  c,,  are  quantities  which  do  not  depend  on  x, 

and   which    therefore    remain    unchanged    however   x   may    be 
changed;  also 

while  Cg,  Cj,, are  at  present  unknown;  we  proceed  to  find 

their  values.     Changing  x  into  a;  +  y  we  have 

a'+y  =  1  +  c,  (x  +  y)  +c^{x-^ y)' ■*-c^{x:hyy+ ; 

but         a'*^  =  a'c^  =c^ {I  ■^c^x  +  c^x'  +  c^x^  + }. 

Since  the  two  expressions  for  a'^^  are  identically  equal,  we 
may  assuTne  that  the  coefficients  of  a;  in  the  two  expressions  are 
equal,  thus 

Ci  +  2c,y  +  3c3y'+4<?4y'+ =  c,a' 

^c,{l+c,y  +  c,3/»  +  <?,y'+ }. 
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In  tills  identity  we  may  assimie  that  the  coefficients  of  the 
corresponding  powers  of  y  are  equal ;  thus 

2c.  =  Ci  ;        therefore  c  =  -^ ; 

3^3  =  c^c^ ;       therefore  C3  =  -^'  =  \^2TZ  ' 

4:c^  =  c^c^;       therefore  0^  =  ^'  =  ^^^'^^; 


Thus  a  =l+c,aj+-f7r-+-4:7-  +  -rT-  + 


[2     •    [3     •    [4 

Since  this  result  is  true  for  all  values  of  x,  take  x  such  that 
c,aj=l,  then  «  =  — ,  and 

1     ,     ,      1      1       1      . 

««.  =  i+i+j2+j3+[4  + ; 

1 
this  series  is  usually  denoted  by  e ;  thus  a«i  =  e,  therefore  a  =^  e^^ 

and  Cj  =  log,a;  hence 

,     1      n        N        (log.a)"fip'      (log^aVa* 
a-=l  +  (log,a)a;  +  '-    ^^^^       +^    ^'   ^       + 

This  result  is  called  the  Exponentud  Theorem, 

Put  e  for  a,  then  log,  a  becomes  log,  e,  that  is,  unity  (Art,  534) ; 

,                                                a?     a?     X* 
thus  e*  =  1  +  a?  +  ,-77  +  .-IT  +  ,-T  + 


[2   '13  -[4 

This  very  important  result  is  true  for  aU  values  of  x ;  and  the 
stadent  should  render  himself  so  familiar  with  it  as  to  be  able  to 
apply  it  to  special  cases.     For  example,  suppose  a;  =  ~  1 ;  thus 
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Or  we  may  put  any  other  symbol  for  x ;  thus  putting  nz  for  x 


we  have         e"*  =  1  +  w«  + 


n 


»       n  z      n  z 


12        [3,       11 

We  shall  in  Art.  551  make  a  remark  on  one  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding investigation,  and  we  shall  recur  hereafter  to  the  asswmption 
which  has  been  made  twice  in  the  course  of  the  present  Article, 

543.  By  actual  calculation  we  may  find  approximately  the 
numerical  value  of  the  series  which  we  have  denoted  by  6 ;  it  is 
2-718281828 

544,  To  expcmd  log,  (1  +  x)  m  a  series  of  ascending  powers  of  x. 

We  have  seen  in  Art.  542,  that  Cj  =  log,a;  that  is,  by  the 
same  Article,  log,a  =  a- 1  -  ^(a- 1)*  +  J(a - 1)' -^(cb - 1)*+ 


V?      x^      X 


,4 


For  a  put  1  +  a; ;  hence  log,  (l  +  aj)  =  aj-  —  +  -5---2-  + 

Jt  ^  *j: 


This  series  may  be  applied  to  calculate  log,  (1  + »)  if  a?  is 
a  proper  fraction ;  but  unless  x  be  very  small,  the  terms  diminish 
so  slowly  that  we  shall  have  to  retain  a  large  number  of  them ; 
if  05  be  greater  than  unity,  the  series  is  altogether  unsuitable.  We 
shall  therefore  deduce  some  more  convenient  formulae. 


a;*     x^     x^ 


545.     We  have  log, {\+x)  =  x---^  "'"'^"'T"*" 


x^     a?     x* 


therefore  log,  (1—  03)=  —  a;---- --5--  —  — , 

Jj  O  4i 

by  subtraction  we   obtain  the   value  of  log,  (1  +  a;)  -  log,  (1  —  »), 
that  is,  of  log,  -= ; 

1.  "~  X 

therefore  log,- =:2<a;+  0+-^+ \. 

^'l-a:        i        3      5  J 

In  this  series  write for  a?,  and  therefore  —  for  :; : 

m-\-n  n         l  —  x 

«x«8log=^  =  2f^=^  +  Jf^'+lf2iz!!yH. \ (1). 

T.  A.  22 
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Put  w  =  l,  then 

Again,  in   (1)  put  w  =  w  + 1,  thus  we  obtain  the  value  of 

'  n  +  \ 
log, j  therefore  log,  (n  +  1)  —  log,  w 

"  ^  l2iMn[  ■*■  3  (271  +  1)«  "^  5  (2?i  +  1)*  "^ I (^^* 

546.     The  series  (2)  of  the  preceding  Article  will  enable  us  to 
find  log,  2 ;  put  m  =  2,  then  by  calculation  we  shall  find 

log,  2  = -69314718 

From  the  series  (3)  we  can  calculate  the  logarithm  of  either  of 
two  consecutive  numbers  when  we  know  that  of  the  other.  Put 
71  =  2,  and  by  making  use  of  the  known  value  of  log,  2,  we  shall 
obtain  log,  3  =  1*09861229 

Put  71  =  9  in  (3)  j  then  log,  n  =  log,  9  =  log,  3'  =  2  log,  3  and  is 
therefore  known ;  hence  we  shall  find 

log,  10  =  2-30258509 

547.  Logarithms  to  the  base  e  are  called  I^apierian  loga- 
rithms, from  Napier  the  inventor  of  logarithms;  they  are  also 
called  natural  logarithms,  being  those  which  occur  first  in  our 
investigation  of  a  method  of  calculating  logarithms.  We  have 
said  that  the  base  10  is  the  only  base  used  in  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  logarithms,  but  logarithms  to  the  Kapierian  base  occur 
frequently  in  theoretical  investigations. 

548.  From  Art.  538  we  see  that  the  logarithm  of  a  number 
to  the  base  10  can  be  found  by  multiplying  the  Napierian  loga- 

"*^  ^^  CPO'  *^**  ^'  ^^  2-30258509'  '''  ^^  -43429448  j  this 
multiplier  is  called  the  modulus  of  the  common  system. 

The  Napierian  base,  the  modulus  of  the  common  system,  and 
the  Napierian  logarithms  of  2,  3,  and  5  have  all  been  calculated 
to  upwards  of  200  places  of  decimals.  See  the  Abstracts  of  the 
Papers  communicated  to  tlie  Royal  Society ^  VoL  vl  p.  397. 
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The  series  in  Art  545  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  give  common 
logarithms ;  for  example,  take  the  series  (3),  multiply  throughout 
by  the  modulus  which  we  shall  denote  by  /a  ;  thus 

that  is^ 

549.     By  Art.  642  we  have 

(e--i)"=(-|-^H-|V )• 

=  af  + terms  containing  higher  powers  of  x (1). 

Again,  by  the  Binomial  Theorem, 

(e*- 1)"  =  e"*  -  m^-'^  +  ^  ^"^  "  ^^  e<-'>'- (2). 

Expand  eabh  of  the  terms  e"*,  e*""*^', ;  thus  the  coefficient 

of  a;' in  (2)  wiU  be 

^       (^ -  ^y     ^(^~1)(^"2)-     w(n-l)(n-2)(n-3y 

Hence  £tx)m  (1),  by  the  same  principle  as  in  Art.  542,  we  see 

that 

/       -ixr    w(w-l),       ^._     n(n-l)(n-2)  .       ^., 

is  =[n  if  r  =  «5  and  is  =  0  if  r  be  less  than  to. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  term  on  the  right-hand  side  of  (1) 
which  involves  a"**  is  „  ^^*»  Thus  we  get,  by  the  same  principle 
as  before, 

nr*'  -n{n-  1)"^^  +  ""  ^''^""  ^^  (to  ~  2y*'  - .  =  ^to[to+1. 

650.  "We  will  give  another  method  of  arriving  at  the  expo- 
nential theorem.     By  the  Binomial  Theorem 

22—2 
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1      nx(nx—l)   1      nx(nx  —  l)(nx-'2)   1 
l-¥nx-  + \^ ^  — ,  +  — ^ r^-^ -8 


n 


that  iS; 


('%)"= 


X 


!  +  »  + 


[2 
7Uc{nx—\){7ix—2){nx-Z)  1 


12 


x 


(*-9  (*-!)  ('"-5 


Put  05  =  1,  then 


('4)- 


T  ^1  ^ 7a  ,  V       n)\       n)      \      n)\       n)\      n) 

^^^^"H""*"- TT ^ [4 "^ 


But 


X 


hence  1  +  a;  + 


(-r-{(-iyp 


2 


^       1.1  (i-I)(i-?)       ,. 


Now  this  being  true  however  large  n  may  be,  will  be  true 


1 
when  n  is  made  infinite  :  then  -  vanishes  and  we  obtain 

n 


a^     aj'     a* 

\  +  X  A —  •\ —  +  — ^ 


-{ 


,,111 


}' 


that  is,  =e'. 

"We  have  thus  obtained  the  expansion  of  e'  in  powers  of  a;  j 

to  find  the  expansion  of  a  suppose  a  s  e"  so  that  c  s  log^  a,  thus 

•      e.     1  cV     cV     c*a;* 

i^ac+  [2    ^   [3         [4  . 
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551.     The  student  will  notice  that  in  the  preceding  Article  we 
have  used  the  Binomial  Theorem  to  expand  a  power  of  1  +  - ,  and 

if  -  is  less  than  unity,  we  are  certain  that  the  expansion  gives  an 

a/ritJmieticaUy  true  result  (Art.  519).  In  the  proof  given  of  the 
exponential  theorem  in  the  first  Article  of  this  Chapter,  if  a  -  1  is 
greater  than  unity,  the  expansion  by  the  Binomial  Theorem  with 
which  the  proof  commences  will  not  be  arithmetically  intelligible ; 
and  consequently  the  proof  can  only  be  considered  sound  pro- 
vided a  is  less  than  2.  With  this  restriction  the  proof  is  sound, 
and  X  may  have  any  valua  In  order  to  complete  that  proof  we 
have  to  shew  that  the  theorem  is  true  for  any  value  of  a ;  and  as 
6  is  greater  than  2  we  ought  not  to  change  a  into  e  until  we  have 
removed  this  restriction  as  to  the  value  of  a.  This  restriction 
can  be  easily  removed  j  for  in  the  theorem 

•     1/1        X         (log,  a)' a;*     (log,a)'a^ 
a'=:l  +  (log,a)a;  +  ^    ^'   ^       +^   ^'    ^      + 

put  a  =  A^,  and  by  taking  y  small  enough  A  may  be  made  as 
great  as  we  please,  while  a  is  less  than  2.     Then  log,  a =y  log, -4  ; 

.1,  Av.     1      ,^        A\  (log,il)»yV      (\0Q,A)W, 

thus   ■il»"=l  +  (log,^)ya?+^       lo     — -^         iq 

therefore^  putting  z  for  yx^ 

A'=.l^(^o,.A)..^^^^^^ ; 

thus  the  exponential  theorem  is  proved  universally. 

552.     We  have  found  in  Art.  650,  that  when  n  increases 

(IV* 
l+-j     ultimately  becomes  e";  in  the  same  way 

we  may  shew  that  when  n  increases  without  limit  (l  +  -j 
ultimately  becomes  e". 


aj» 
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1.  Prove  that  log,(aj  +  l)  =  21og,aj-log,(aj-l) 

Given  log,^  3  = '47712  and  r =-;r  = -43429,  apply  ike  above 

"  log,  10 

series  to  calculate  log^^j  11. 

2.  Shew  that  log,  (x  +  2A)  =  2  log,  (a?  +  A)  —  log,  oj 

r     h'         1      h*         1      A"  ^ 

t(a;  + A)'  "*■  2  (a;  +  A)*  ■*"  3 (a  +  A/"** J  ' 

3.  If  a,  6,  c  be  three  consecutive  numbers, 
log,c  =  21og.6-log;a 


^\2ac  +  l 


1                      1  ) 

■*"3(2ac+l)»"*"5(2ac+l)'^'^ /' 


4.  If  X  and  fi  be  the  roots  of  ax^  +hx  +  c  =  0,  shew  that 
log,  (a  -  6aj  +  ca;*)  =  log,  a  +  (X  +  ii)x ^-^  «*  + 

5.  Log,{l  +1  +a;  +  (l  +  a)*}  =  3  log,  (1  +  a)  -  log,  aj 

r    1       1     1  1  \ 

1(1 +  a;)«"*' 2(1 +  »)•"*■  3(1 +«;)»■*■ J* 

6.  Ix)g,(a:  +  l)  =  2^1og,a.-g^Jlog,(«-.l) 

2     r      1                2               3  ^ 

2a;+l\2.3.aj"'*'3.5.a;»'*"4.7.a;'"*" J* 

7.  Log.{(l..)^?(l_«y-i-'}  =  j^.3^.^^. 
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8.  Find  the   Napierian  logarithm  of  Tqq*     To  how  many 

decimal  places  is  joiir  result  correct  ? 

9.  Assuming  the  series  for  log,  (1  +  x)  and  «'  shew  that 


(-9'='0-S 


nearly  when  n  is  large ;  and  find  the  next  term  of  the  series  of 
which  the  expression  on  the  second  side  is  the  commencement. 

10.  Find  the  coefficient  of  x*  in  the  development  of 

a  +  6a;  +  ca?" 

11.  Shew  that  log,  4  =  1  + 


1.2.3     3.4.5     5.6.7 
12.     Shew  that  n-+«  -  n  (w  - 1)-+'  +  ^^^^^  {n  -  2)-^«  - 


XL.     CONVERGENCE  AND  DIVERGENCE  OP  SERIES. 

553.  The  expression  u^-^u^  +  u^  +  u^  + in  which  the 

successive  terms  are  formed  hy  some  regular  law,  and  the  nimiber 
of  the  terms  is  unlimited,  is  called  an  infinite  series. 

554.  An  infinite  series  is  said  to  be  convergent  when  the  sum 
of  the  first  n  terms  cannot  numerically  exceed  some  finite  quan- 
tity however  great  n  may  be. 

555.  An  infinite  series  is  said  to  be  divergent  when  the  sum 
of  the  first  n  terms  can  be  made  numerically  greater  than  any 
finite  quantity,  by  taking  n  large  enough. 
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556.  Suppose  that  by  adding  more  and  more  terms  of  an 
infinite  series  we  continually  approximate  to  a  certain  result,  so 
that  the  sum  of  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  terms  will  differ 
from  that  residt  by  less  than  any  assigned  quantity^  then  that 
result  is  called  the  sfwm,  of  the  infinite  aeries. 

For  example,  consider  the  infinite  series 

l  +  x  +  x'+ , 

and  Suppose  x  a  positive  quantity. 

"We  know  that 

l-of 


1  +aj  +  iB'+ +a5"~' 


l-o;* 


Hence  if  a;  be  less  than  1,  however  great  n  may  be,  the  ^um 

1  '  .     . 

of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  series  is  less  than  ^j :  the  series  is 

1  —  x 

therefore  convergent.     And,  as  by  taking  n  large  enough  the  sum 

of  the  first  n  terms  can  be  made  to  differ  from  = by  less  than 

l-x    •^ 

1 
any  assigned  quantity,  ^j is  the  stmi  of  the  infinite  series. 

If  05  =  1,  the  series  is  divergent ;  for  the  sum  of  the  first  n 
terms  is  ny  and  by  taking  sufficient  terms  this  may  be  made 
greater  than  any  finite  quantity. 

If  a?  is  greater  than  1,  the  series  is  divergent;  for  the  sum 

aJ*  —  1 
of  the  first  n  tenns.  is  — -^,  which  may  be  made  greater  than 

any  finite  quantity  by  taking  n  large  enough. 

557.  An  infinite  series  in  which  all  the  terms  a/re  of  the  same 
sign  is  divergent  if  eooA  term  is  greater  than  some  assigned  finite 
qtuintitT/,  however  smaU. 

For  if  each  term  is  greater  than  the  quantity  c,  the  sum  of  the 
first  n  terms  is  greater  than  nc,  and  this  can  be  made  greater  than 
any  finite  quantity  by  taking  n  large  enough. 
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558.  An  in/miie  series  of  terms,  the  signs  of  which  a/re  alter- 
nately positive  and  negative,  is  convergent  if  each  term  is  numeri- 
cally less  than  the  preceding  term. 

Let  tLe  series  he  u^  —  u^-\-u^  —  u^+  ,.„  ;  this  may  be  written 

K  -  w,)  +  K  -  wj  +  K  -  ^«)  + , 

and  also  thus, 

^i  -  K-  ^^s)  -  K-  w,)  -(u.-u;)- 

From  the  first  mode  of  writing  the  series  we  see  that  the  sum 
of  any  number  of  terms  is  a  positive  quantity,  and  from  the 
second  mode  of  writing  the  series  we  see  that  the  sum  of  any 
number  of  terms  is  less  than  u^ ;  hence  the  series  is  convergent, 

,  It  is  necessary  to  shew  in  this  case  that  the  sum  of  any 
number  of  terms  is  positive ;  because  if  we  only  tnow  that  the 
simi  is  less  than  u^,  we  are  not  certain  that  it  is  not  a  negative 
quantity  of  unlimited  magnitude. 

An  important  distinction  should  be  noticed  with  respect  to 
the  series  here  considered.  If  the  terms  u^,  u^,  u^,  ...  diminish 
withorit  limit  the  -sum  of  n  terms  and  the  sum  of  ti  + 1  terms  will 
differ  by  an  indefinitely  small  quantity  when  n  is  taken  large 
enough.  But  if  the  terms  u^,  u^,  u^,  ...  do  not  diminish  vnthotit 
limit  the  sum  of  n  terms  and  the  sum  of  w  +  1  terms  will  always 
differ  by  a  finite  quantity.  The  series  continued  to  an  infinite 
number  of  terms  will  have  a  sum,  according  to  the  definition  of 
Art.  556,  in  the  former  case,  but  not  in  the  latter  case.  In  both 
cases  the  series  is  convergent  according  to  our  definition.  But 
some  writers  prefer  another  definition  of  convergence;  namely, 
they  consider  a  series  convergent  only  when  the  sum  of  an  in- 
definitely large  number  of  terms  can  be  made  to  differ  from  one 
fixed  value  by  less  than  any  assigned  quantity :  and  according  to 
this  definition  the  series  is  convergent  in  the  first  case,  but  not  in 
the  second. 
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559.  An  infinite  .series  is  convergent  if  from,  and  after  a/ny 
faced  term  the  ratio  of  each  term,  to  the  'preceding  term  is  nwmerically 
less  thorn  some  quantity  which  is  itself  nvmerically  less  than  unity. 

Let  the  series  beginning  at  the  fixed  term  be 


IBS 


and  let  S  denote  the  sum  of  the  first  n  of  these  terms.     Then 
S=u^  +  u^-hu^+ +  w^ 

{-      u„     w.  w,      u.  W,  tt,  ) 

Now  first  let  all  the  terms  be  positive,  and  suppose 
-Mess  than  ;&,     ?^  less  than  ife,     ^  less  than  ife, 

^  ^t  ^z 

Then  S  is  less  than  u^{l-^k  +  k*+ +^~*}j  *^3,t  is,  less 

1  —  k* 
than  Wj  -z — T-  •     Hence  if  A;  be  less  than  unity,  S  is  less  than 

- — ^ ;   thus  the  sum  of  as  many  terms  as  we  please  beginning 
1  —  A? 

with  u^  is  less  than  a  certain  finite  quantity,  and  therefore  the 
series  beginning  with  u^  is  convergent. 

Secondly,  suppose  the  terms  not  all  positive ;  then  if  they  are 
all  negative,  the  numerical  value  of  the  sum  of  any  number  of 
them  is  the  same  as  if  they  were  all  positive ;  if  some  terms  are 
positive  and  some  negative,  the  sum  is  numerically  less  than  if 
the  terms  were  all  positive.  Hence  the  infinite  series  is  still  con- 
vergent. 

« 

Since  the  infinite  series  beginning  with  u^  is  convergent,  the 
infinite  series  which  begins  with  any  fixed  term  before  u^  will  be 
also  convergent;  for  we  shall  thus  only  have  to  add  a  finite 
nimiber  of  finite  terms  to  the  series  beginning  with  u^. 

560.     An  infinite  series  is  divergent  if  from  and  after  any 

fijx/ed  term  the  ratio  of  each  term  to  the  preceding  term  is  greater 

than  unity,  or  equal  to  unity,  and  the  terms  are  aU  of  the  same  sign. 
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Let  the  series  begin ning  at  the  fixed  term  be 

u^+u^  +  u^  + , 

and  let  S  denote  the  stun  of  the  first  n  of  these  terms*     Then 

* 

/S^  =  Wj  +  w,  +  W3  + +  u^ 

Now,  first  suppose 

-'  greater  than  1,     — ?  greater  than  1,     —  greater  than  1, 

w,  u^  W3  ®  ' 

Then   8  is   numerically  greater   than   w^  {1  +  1  + +  1}, 

that  is,  numerically  greater  than  nu^.  Hence  S  may  be  made 
numerically  greater  than  any  finite  quantity  by  taking  n  large 
enough,  and  therefore  the  series  beginning  with  u^  is  divergent. 

Next,  suppose  the  ratio  of  each  term  to  the  preceding  to  be 
unity;  then  S^nUi^  and  this  may  be  made  greater  than  any  finite 
quantity  by  taking  n  large  enough. 

And  if  we  begin  with  auy  fixed  term  before  w,  the  series  will 
obviously  still  be  divergent. 

661.  The  rules  in  the  preceding  Articles  will  determine  in 
many  cases  whether  an  infinite  series  is  convergent  or  divergent. 
There  is  one  case  in  which  they  do  not  appli/  which  it  is  desirable 
to  notice,  namely,  when  the  ratio  of  each  term  to  the  preceding  is 
less  than  unity,  but  continually  approaching  unity,  so  that  we 
cannot  name  any  finite  quantity  k  which  is  less  than  unity,  and 
yet  always  greater  than  this  ratio.  In  such  a  case,  as  will  appear 
fix>m  the  example  in  the  following  Article,  the  series  mai/  be  con- 
vergent or  divergent. 

562.     Consider  the  infinite  series 

1111 

—  J 1 1 1- 


Here  the  ratio    of   the    n^  term   to   the   (n  —  1)*^   term  is 
)  ;  if  p  be  positive,  this  is  less  than  imity,  but  continually 
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approaches  to  unity  as  n  increases.  This  case  then  cannot  be 
tested  by  any  of  the  rules  ah*eady  given ;  we  shall  however  prove 
that  the  series  is  convergent  if  j?  be  greater  than  Tinity,  and 
divergent  if  j?  "be  unity,  or  less  than  unity, 

•        •  •  * 

I.     Suppose  p  greater  than  unity. 

r 

The  first  term  of  the  series  is  1,  the  next  two  terms  are  toge- 

2 

ther  less  than  ^,   the  following  four  terms  are  together  less 

4  .         .  8 

than  -^,  the  following  eight  terms  are  together  less  than   ^, 

and  so  on.     Hence  the  whole  series  is  less  than 

-      2      4      8 

1-1 J _| 4. 

2'     4'     8'     

that  is,  less  than 

l  +  aj+iB'  +  aj'+ 

2 
where  x  =  -^.     Since  p  is  greater  than  unity,  x  is  less  than 

*     unity ;  hence  the  series  is  convergent. 
IL     Suppose  p  equal  to  unity. 

The  series  is  now  1+-+-+-  +  -+ 

2     3     4     5 

The  first  term  is  1,  the  second  term  is  ^ ,  the  next  two  terms 

2        1 
are  together  greater  than  j  or  ^r,  the  following  four  terms  are 

4        Jd 

together  greater  than  ^  or  ^,   and  so  on.     Hence  by  taking  a 

o         JL 

sufiicient  number  of  terms  we  can  obtain  a  sum  greater  than 
any  finite  multiple  of  ^ ;  the  series  is  therefore  divergent. 

III.     Suppose  p  less  than  unity  or  negative. 

Each,  term  is  now  greater  than  the  corresponding  term  in  II. ; 
the  series  is  therefore  a  fortiori  divergent. 
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563.  We  will  now  give  a  general  theorem  which  can  be 
proved  in  the  manner  exemplified  in  the  preceding  Article,  If 
^(jc)  be  positive  for  all  positive  integral  values  of  jc,  and  con- 
tinually diminish  as  x  increases,  and  m  be  any  positive  integer, 
then  the  two  infinite  series 

,^(l)  +  ^(2)  +  ^(3)+>(4)  +  ^(5)  + 

and  tf)  {I) +  m<l>(m)  +  m'<l>(m')  +  m'<f>(m')+  ...... 

I 

are  both  convergent  or  both  divergent. 

Consider  all  the  terms  of  the  first  series  comprised  between 
<l>  (w*)  and  <l>  (m**^),  including  the  last  and  excluding  the  first,  k 
being  any  positive  integer;  the  number  of  these  terms  is  m***  -  m*, 
and  their  sum  is  therefore  greater  than  w»*  (w  -  1)  <^(w"*^).  Thus 
all  the  first  series  beginning  with  the  term   <^  (m*  +1)  will  be 

greater  than  times  the  second  series  beginning  with  the 

term  m*+^  <^  (m**^).  Thus  if  the  second  series  be  divergent,  so  also 
is  the  first. 

Again,  the  terms  selected  fi:om  the  first  series  are  less  than 
m*(m- 1)  <^(m*).  Thus  all  the  first  series  beginning  with  the 
term  <^ (m*  +1)  will  be  less  than  m—1  times  the  second  series 
beginning  with  m*^  (w*).  Thus  if  the  second  series  be  convergent, 
so  also  is  the  first. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  this  theorem  we  may  take  the 

following :  the  series  of  which  the  general  term  is  —j^ r^  is  conr 

vergent  if  i^  he  greater  thorn  unity,  and  divergent  if  'p  be  eqval  to 
unity  or  less  than  unity.  By  the  theorem  the  proposed  series  is 
convergent   or  divergent   according  as  the  series  of  which  the 

general  term  is  — ^^ ;:r-  is  convergent  or  divergent ;  the  latter 

m"  (log  mf 

general  term  is -— -,  so  that  it  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the 

^  (log  my  rlF ' 

general  term  —  for  all  values  of  n.  Hence  the  required  result 
follows  by  Art.  062. 
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564.     The  series  obtained  by  expcmding  (1  +  x)^  by  the  Bino- 
mial Theorem  is  convergent  i/xis  numericMy  less  thorn,  vmty^ 

For  the  ratio  of  the  (r  +  1)*^  term  to  the  r***  is  —^ x.   l£n 

^        '  r 

is  negative  and  numerically  greater  than  unity  the  factor  

is  niunerically  greater  than  unity ;  but  it  continually  approaches 
imity,  and  can  be  made  to  differ  from  unity  by  less  than  any 
assigned  quantity  by  taking  r  large  enough.     Hence  if  sb  is  nxime- 

71  —  7*  +  1 

rically  less  than  imity  the  product  a^  when  r  i&  large 

enough,  will  be  numerically  less  than  a  quantity  which]*  is  itself 
numerically  less  than  imity.  Hence  the  series  is  cohvergent. 
(Art.  559.) 

7>"~7'+l, 

If  7»  is  positive  the  factor  is  numerically  less  than 

tmity  when  r  is  greater  than  7i ;  if  ti  is  negative  and  numerically 

less  than  unity  this  factor  is  always  numerically  less  than  unity ; 

if  71  =  —  1  this  factor  is  numerically  equal  to  unity :  thus  in  the 

first  case  when  r  is  greater  than  n^  and  in  the  other  two  cases 

n'~r  '\-\ 

always,  if  a;  is  numerically  less  than  unity  the  product  x 

r 

is  numerically  less  than  a  quantity  which  is  itself  numerically  less 

than  unity.     Hence  the  series  is  convergent,     (Art.  659.) 


b^^.     The  series  obtained  by  eocpanding  log  (1  +  x)  in  powers 
ofnis  convergent  if  x  is  numerically  less  than  unity. 

For  the  ratio  of  the  {r+\f  term  to  the  7^  is -.    If  then 

7*+  1 

X  be  less  than  unity,  this  ratio  is  always  numerically  less  than  a 
quantity  which  is  itself  numerically  less  than  unity.  Hence  thfe 
series  is  convergent.     (Art.  559.) 

566.     The  series  obtained  by  expa/nding  a^  in  powers  of  n  is 
ahjoays  convergent. 
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For  the  ratio  of  the  (r+  l)^  term  to  the  r^  is  ^  ^^'^ ,    What- 

^  r 

ever  be  the  value  of  x,  we  can  take  r  so  large  that  this  ratio  shaU. 

be  less  than  unity,  and  the  ratio  will  HiTniniaTi  as  r  increases. 

Hence  the  series  is  always  convergent.     (Art.  559.) 

EXAMPLES  OF  CONVEBGENCE  AND  DIVERGENCE  OF  SEBIES. 

t 

Examine  whether  the  following  ten  series  are  convergent  or 
divergent : 

1  1        '^  1  ^  1 

X  {x  +  a)      {x-¥  2a)  {x  +  3a)     {x  +  4:a)  (x  +  6a)     """■ 

^      3        5ar»     7x'     dx"  2n+l    , 

2         5       10      17  n*  +  l 

a  a  a 

4.  (a  +  l)"  +  (a+2)"aj  +  (a  +  3)"ar»+ 

5.  l»  +  2«a:  +  3V+ 

fi      1  1  1  1 

^-     2"^1+V2^1+V3'*"1+V4^ 

f.  X  05*  05* 

filial 

F  "^  y  ■*■  5' ■*■  ?'''*■ 

9.     l"  +  2"a;+3V+ 

(a  +  6/  "^  (a  +  26)^  "^  (a  +  36/  ■*" 

11.  Suppose  that  in  the  series  Wj,+Wj+Wg+Wg+ each  term 

is  less  than  the  preceding ;  then  shew  that  this  series  and  the  series 

u^  +  2i^,  +  2 V„  +  ^u„  +  2*t^,  ^  + are  both  convergent  or  both 

divergent. 

12       3 

12.  Shew  that  the  series  1  +  ^  +  ^+2^;+ is  convergent 

if  n  be  greater  than  2;  and  divergent  if  ti  be  less  than  2  or  equal 
to  2. 
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XLI.    INTEREST. 

567.  Interest  is  money  paid  for  the  use  of  money.  The  suni 
lent  is  called  the  Principal.  The  Amount  is  the  sum  of  the 
Principal  and  Interest  at  the  end  of  any  time. 

568.  Interest  is  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  compoimd.  When 
interest  of  the  Principal  alone  is  taken  it  is  called  simple  interest ; 
but  if  the  interest  as  soon  as  it  becomes  due  is  added  to  the 
principal  and  interest  charged  upon  the  whole,  it  is  called  com- 
pound interest. 

569.  The  ^ate  of  interest  is  the  money  paid  for  the  use  of  a 
certain  sum  for  a  certain  time.  In  practice  the  sum  is  usually 
£100  and  the  time  one  year;  and  when  we  say  that  the  rate  of 
interest  is  £4.  6s.  8d,  per  cent.,  we  mean  that  X4.  6s.  Sd.,  that  is, 
£4 J,  is  due  for  the  use  of  £100  for  one  year.  In  theory  it  is 
convenient,  as  we  shall  see,  to  use  a  symbol  to  denote  the  interest 
of  one  pound  for  one  year. 

570.  To  find  the  amount  of  a  given  sum  in  any  time  at  simple 
interest 

Let  P  be  the  principal  in  pounds,  n  the  number  of  years  for 
which  interest  is  taken,  r  the  interest  of  one  pound  for  one  year, 
M  the  amount. 

Since  r  is  the  interest  of  one  pound  for  one  year,  Pr  is  the 
interest  of  P  pounds  for  one  year,  and  therefore  nPr  the  interest 
of  P  pounds  for  n  years ; 

u 

therefore  M=P  ^  Pn/r. 

From  this  equation  if  any  three  of  the  four  quantities  M,  P, 
w,  r  are  given,  the  fourth  can  be  found  j  thus 

p_    M  M-P  M--P 

1+nr'     ^''TT'     '^""nr* 
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571.  To  find  the  amatmt  of  a  given  simi  in  way  time  at  com- 
pou/nd  interest. 

Let  E  denote  the  amount  of  one  pound  in  one  year,  so  that 
JR=:l+r,  then  FE  is  the  amount  of  /*  in  one  year ;  the  amount 
of  FB  in  one  year  is  FFE  or  FF',  which  is  therefore  the  amount 
of  P  in  two  years  at  compound  interest.  Similarly  the  amount 
of  FF'  in  one  year  is  FF^,  which  is  therefore  the  amount  of  F 
in  three  years.  Proceeding  thus  we  find  that  the  amount  of  F  in 
n  years  is  FF^ ;  therefore  denoting  this  amount  by  Jf, 

M=FE^. 

_  ^     M  log  M- log  F        -     /M\\ 

Hence         i>  =  ^,     .=^-^_^,      F  =  {^^)  . 

The  interest  gained  in  n  years  is  Jf-  JP  or  JP  (F*  —  1). 

672.  Next  suppose  interest  is  due  more  frequently  than  once 
a  year;   for  example,  suppose  interest  to  be  due  every  quarter, 

r  •  

and  let  j  be  the  interest  of  one  pound  for  one  quarter.     Then,  at 

compound  interest,  the  amount  of  F  in  n  years  isP[l+jj   ; 

for  the  amount  is  obviously  the  same  as  if  the  number  of  years 

r  , 

were  4w,  and  -^  the  interest  of  one  pound  for  one  year.     Simi- 
larly, at  compound  interest,  if  interest  be  due  q  times  a  year,  and 

r  , 

the  interest  of  one  pound  be  -  for  each  interval,  the  amount  of 

'91 


F  inn  years  is  P  f  1  +  -  j  . 


At  simple  interest  the  amount  will  be  the  same  in  the  cases 
supposed  as  if  the  interest  were  payable  yearly,  r  being  the  inter- 
est of  one  pound  for  one  year. 

573.     The  formulae  of  the  preceding  Articles  have  been  ob- 
tained on  the  supposition  that  n  is  an  integer ;  we  may  therefore 
ask  whether  they  are  true  when  n  is  not  an  integer.     Suppose 
T.  A.  23 
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n  =  w  +  - ,  wliere  m  is  an  integer  and  -  a  proper  fraction.     At 

simple  interest  the  interest  of  P  for  m  years  is  Pmr ;  and  if  the 

borrower  has  a^eed  to  pay  for  any  fraction  of  a  year  the  same 

Fr 
fraction  of  the  annual  interpst^  then  —  is  the  interest  of  P  for 

/1\^                                                     ,               .                Pr  . 

( - )    of  a  year ;  hence  the  whole  interest  is  Pmr  H ,  that  is, 

Pnr,  and  the  formula  for  the  amount  holds  when  n  is  not  an 
integer.  Next  consider  the  case  of  compound  interest;  the 
amoimt  of  P  in  m  years  will  be  PPT ;  if  for  the  firaction  of  a  year 
interest  is  due  in  the  same  way  as  before,  the  interest  of  PPT  for 

(]^\th                         PP^r  f       r\ 

-  j    of  a  year  is  — ,  and  the  whole  amount  is  PPT  ( 1  +  -  j , 

On  this  supposition  then  the  formula  is  not  true  when  n  is  not 

an  integer.     To  make  the  formula  true  the  agreement  must  be 

©th 
of  a  year 

shall  be  (1  +  rf-^  and  therefore  the  interest  for  ( - )     of  a  year 

1 
(1  '\-rf--\.     This  supposition  though  not  made   in   practice  is 

often  made  in  theory,  in  order  that  the  formube  may  hold  uni- 
versally. 

Similarly  if  interest  is  payable  q  times  a  year  the  amount  of 

P  in  w  years  isP(l+-j  ,by  Art.  572,  if  n  be  an  integer ;  and 

it  is  assumed  in  theory  that  this  result  holds  if  ti  be  not  an 
integer. 

574.  The  amount  of  P  in  w  years  when  the  interest  is  paid 

q  times  a  year  is  P  ( 1  +  -  j  ,  by  Art.  572 ;  if  we  suppose  q  to 

increase  without  limit,  this  becomes  Pc"'  (Art  552),  which  will 
therefore  be  the  amoimt  when  the  interest  is  due  every  moment. 

575.  The  Present  valus  of  an  amount  due  at  the  end  of  a 
given  time  is  that  sum  which  with  its  interest  for  the  given  time 
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will  be' equal  to  the  amoirnt.     That  is,  (Art.  567),  the  Principal  is 
the  present  valice  of  the  amoiuit. 

576.  Discount  is  an  allowance  made  for  the  payment  of  a 
simi  of  money  before  it  is  dua 

From  the  definition  of  present  value,  it  follows  that  a  debt  due 
^t  some  future  period  is  equitably  discharged  by  paying  the 
present  value  at  once;  hence  the  discov/nt  will  be  equal  to  the 
amount  due  diminished  by  its  present  yalue, 

577.  To  Jmd  the  present  value  of  a  sfwm,  due  ai  the  end  of 
a  given  time  and  the  discount. 

Let  P  be  the  present  value,  M  the  amount,  D  the  discount, 
y  the  interest  of  one  pound  for  one  year,  n  the  number  of  years, 
H  the  amount  of  one  pound  in  one  year. 

At  simple  interest : 

if=P(l  +  wr),    (Art.  570); 

therefore  P  =  -M-,        J)=.M-F^^^. 

i+nr  1  +  nr 

At  compound  interest : 

M=PBr,   (Art.  571); 

therefore  P  =  f,         2>  =  if  -  P  =  ^^^f  ^\ 

578.  In  practice  it  is  very  common  to  allow  the  i/rUerest  of  a 

sum  of  money  paid  before  it  is  due,  instead  of  the  discount  as  here 

J^nr 
defined.     Thus  at  simple  interest,  instead  of  = the  payer 

would  be  allowed  Mnr  for  immediate  payment. 

EXAMPLES  OF  DTTEBEST. 

1.  Shew  that  at  simple  interest  the  discount  is  half  the  har- 
monic mean  between  the  sum  due  and  the  interest  on  it. 

23—2 
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2.  At  simple  interest  the  interest  on  a  certain  sum  of  money- 
is  XI 80,  and  the  discount  on  the  same  sum  for  the  same  time  and 
at  the  same  rate  is  £150  :  find  the  stun. 

3.  If  the  interest  on  £A  for  a  year  be  equal  to  the  discount 
on  £B  for  the  same  time,  find  the  rate  of  interest. 

4.  If  a  stun  of  money  doubles  itself  in  40  years  at  simple 
interest,  find  the  rate  of  interest. 

6,  A  tradesman  marks  his  goods  "with  two  prices,  one  for 
ready  money,  and  the  other  for  a  credit  of  6  months :  find  what 
ratio  the  two  prices  ought  to  bear  to  each  other,  allowing  5  per 
cent,  simple  interest. 

6.  Find  in  how  many  years  XI 00  wiU  become  XI 050  .at 
6  per  cent,  compound  interest ;  having  given 

log  14  =  1-14613,    log  15  =  1-17609,    log  16  =  1-20412. 

7.  Find  how  many  years  will  elapse  before  a  sum  of  money 
trebles  itself  at  3  J  per  cent,  compound  interest ;  having  given 

log  10350  =  4-01494,        log  3  =  -47712. 

8.  If  a  sum  of  money  at  a  given  rate  of  compound  interest 
accumulate  to  p  times  its  original  value  in  m  years,  and  to  q 
times  its  original  value  in  n  years,  prove  that  n  =  m  log,  q. 


XLIL     EQUATION  OF  PAYMENTS. 

579.  When  different  sums  of  money  are  due  from  one  person 
to  another  at  different  times,  we  may  be  required  to  find  the  time 
at  which  they  may  all  be  paid  together,  so  that  neither  lender 
nor  borrower  may  lose.  The  time  so  found  is  called  the  eqiuxted 
time, 

580.  To  find  the  equated  time  of  payment  of  two  swma  due  at 
different  tim^es  supposing  simple  interest. 

Let  Pj,  F^  be  the  two  sums  due  at  the  end  of  <,,  t^  years 
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respectively ;  suppose  t^  greater  than  t^ ;  let  r  be  the  interest  of 
one  pound  for  one  year^  x  the  number  of  years  in  the  equated 
time. 

The  condition  of  fairness  to  both  parties  may  be  secured  by 
supposing  that- the  discount  allowed  for  the  sum  paid  before  it  is 
due  is  equal  to  the  interest  charged  on  the  simi  not  paid  until 
after  it  is  due. 

The  discount  on  P,  for  L  —  x  years  is  ,  '\' ~ : 

■         •        ''  l  +  {t^'~x)r' 

the  interest  on  F^  for  as—  f,  years  is  i*j  (»  —  *,)  r ; 

therefore  /'//'""'?    =  ^,  («  -  0- 

This  will  give  a  quadratic  equation  in  x,  namely, 

that  root  must  be  taken  which  lies  between  t^  and  t^. 

581.  Another  method  of  solving  the  question  of  the  preced- 
ing Article  is  as  follows : 

P 
The  present  value  of  P,  due  at  the  end  of  t^  years  is  -i — ^ ; 

the  present  value  of  P^  due  at  the  end  of  f,  years,  is  = — j-  ; 

P  +P 
the  present  value  of  P,  +  P^  due  at  the  end  of  x  years  is  y *. 

Hence  we  may  propose  to  find  the  equated  time  of  payment, 
x,  &om  the  equation 

l  +  tiT     1  +  t^r      1+ajr 

582.  If  such  a  question  did  occur  in  practice  however  the 
method  would  probably  be  to  proceed  as  in  the  first  solution,  with 
this  exception^  that  the  lender  would  allow  interest  instead  of  cHs- 
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count  on  the  stun  paid  before  it  was  due ;  thus  we  should  find  lar 
from 

therefore  (P^  +  P.) «  =  P,t^  +  /".^ 

In  this  case  the  interest  on  P^  +  P^  for  x  years  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  interests  of  P^  and  P^  for  the  times  <,  and  t^  respect- 
ively ;  this  follows  if  we  multiply  both  sides  of  the  last  equation 
by  r.  This .  ride  is  more  advantageous  to  the  borrower  than  that 
in  Art.  580,  for  the  interest  on  a  given  amount  is  greater  than  the 
discount*     See  Art  077* 

583.     Suppose  there  are  several  sums  P,,  P^,  P^, due  at 

the  end  o£  t^,  t^,  t^,  ..\.,.  years  respectively^  and  the  equated  time 
of  payment  is  required. 

The  first  method  of  solution  (Art.  580)  becomes  very  compli- 
cated in  this  case,  and  we  shall  therefore  omit  it. 

The  second  method  (Art.  581)  gives  for  determining  x,  the 
number  of  years  in  the  equated  time, 

l  +  <jr     l-¥t^r     l  +  <,r   • l+ar 

P  P  P  P 

Denote  the  sum  •= — ^—  +  = — *—  +  = — ^—  + bv  S • 

1  +  ^^r      1  +  </      1  +  <,r  ^       1  +  ir ' 

arid  the  sum  P^-\-P^-^P^  + by  2P;  then  we  may  write  the 

above  result  thus. 


\\-¥trJ      \+xr 


.    The  third  method  (Art.  582)  gives 

x(P^  +  P^  +  F^^ )  =  PA^P,t^  +  P,t^+ ; 

which  may  be  written  xXP  =  2P<. 

584.  Hqtuition  of  pwym&nJts  is  a  subject  of  no  practical  im- 
portance, and  seems  retained  in  books  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
apparent   paradox    of    different   methods    occurring  which   may 
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appear  equally  fair,  but  which  lead  to  different  results.  We 
refer  the  student  for  more  information  on  the  question  to  the 
article  Discount  in  the  English  CydapcBdia,  We  may  observe, 
however,  that  the-  difficulty,  if  such  it  be,  arises  from  the  feet  that 
simple  interest  is  almost  a  fiction ;  the  moment  any  sum  of  money 
is  due,  it  matters  not  whether  it  is  called  principal  or  interest,  it 
is  of  equal  value  to  the  owner ;  and  thus  if  the  interest  on  bor- 
rowed money  is  retained  by  the  borrower,  it  ought  in  justice  to 
the  lender,  to  be  united  ta  the  principal,  and  charged  with  in- 
terest afterwards. 

585.  If  compound  interest  be  allowed,  the  solutions  in 
Arts. -580  and  581  wiU  give  the  same  result. 

Por  the  solution  according  to  Art.  580  wiU  be  as  follows  : 
the  discount  on  P^  for  t^  —  x  years  is  JP^  ( 1  —  -         ) , 
the  interest  on  P^  for  x-t^  years  is  P^  [BF^i  —  1) ; 
therefore  i*.  (l-^  =  P,  {S^'  -  1). 

From  this  equation  x  must  be  found;  by  transposition  we 
shall  see  that  this  is  the  same  equation  as  would  be  obtained  by 
the  method  of  Art.  581 ;  for  we  obtain 

p  +p      p       p 

therefore  _i^  =  ^+-^, 

which  shews  that  x  is  such  that  'the  present  value  of  P^  +  P^ 
due  at  the  end  of  x  years  is  equal  to  the  sum.  of  the  present 
values  of  P^  and  P^  due  at  the  end  of  t^  and  t^  years  respectively. 

586.  If  there  are  different  sums  P^,  P^,  P^, due  at  the 

end  of  <j,  t^f  *3, ......  years  respectively,  the  equated  time  of  pay- 
ment, a?,  allowing  compound  interest,  may  be  found  from 

p,^p,+p,+ _A  1-^'  1-^' , 
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which  may  be  written 

587.  We  have  said  in  Art.  680,  that  we  must  take  that  root 
of  the  quadratic  equation  which  lies  between  t^  and  t^ ;  we  will 
now  prove  that  there  will  in  fact  be  always  one  root,  and  only 
one,  between  t^  and  t^ 

We  have  to  shew  that  the  eqticUion 

P,(x-t,){l  +  {t,-x)r}-P,{t,-x)  =  0 

has  one  root,  and  only  one,  lying  between  t^  and  tg. 

The  expreadon  P,  {x-t)  {I  +  («.  -  a?)  r}  -  P,  («,  -  a)  is  obviously 
positive  when  x=^t^  If  this  expression  is  arranged  in  the  form 
(ta^  +  bx-^c,  the  coefficient  a  is  negative,  being  — -P/;  hence  t^ 
must  lie  between  the  roots  of  the  equation  by  Art.  339 ;  that  is, 
one  root  is  greater  than  t^  and  one  root  less  than  i^  It  is  obvious 
too  that  no  value  of  x  less  than  t^  can  make  the  ea^ession  vanish, 
so  there  cannot  be  a  root  of  the  eqiuUion  less  than  t^ ;  there  must 
then  be  one  root  between  t^  and  t^y  and  one  root  greater  than  t^. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  value  x~t^  +  -  also  makes  the 
expression  positive,  and  so  the  root  which  is  greater  than  t^  must 
by  Art.  339  be  greater  than  ^,  +  - . 


HISCELLAITEOUS  EXAMPLES. 

1,  Find  the  equated  time  of  payment  of  two  sums,  one  of 
£400  due  two  years  hence,  the  other  of  £2100  due  eight  years 
hence,  at  6  per  cent.     (Art.  680.) 

ft 

2.  Find  the  equated  time  of  payment  of  two  sums,  one  of 
£20  due  at  the  present  date,  the  other  of  £16;  5s.  due  270  days 
hence,  the  rate  of  interest  being  twopence-halfpenny  per  hundred 
pounds  per  day.     (Art  580.) 
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3.  Find  the  equated  time  of  paying  two  siims  of  money  due 
at  different  epoclis,  interest  being  supposed  due  every  moment. 

4.  A  sum  of  money  is  left  by  will  to  be  divided  into  three 
parts  such  that  their  amounts  at  compound  interest^  in  a,  &,  c  years, 
respectively,  shall  be  equal :  determine  the  parts. 

5.  If  a  and  n  be  positive  integers,  the  integral  part  of 
{a  +  J{a^  -  1)}"  is  odd. 

6.  If  a  and  n  be  positive  integers,  the  integral  part  of 
{n/(^*  + 1)  +  a}"  is  odd  when  n  is  even,  and  even  when  n  is  odd. 

7.  Shew  that  the  remainder  after  n  terms  of  the  expansion  of 

(^)'  ^  *  ^'^^  of  ascending  powers  oix  is 

{-\fx*    (w+l)a  +  naj 
a*~*     *       {a  +  xY 

8.  If  ^ (w,  r)  =  n  (n  —  1)  (w  —  2)  ...  (n  - r  +  1),  shew  that 
?^(n,r)  =  i/r(n-2,r)+'2rj/r(n-2,  r- 1) +r(r-l)  i/r(n~2,  r-2). 

9.  If  <^(n,r)  =  ^^^"^)-^^-^^^),  shew  that        • 

<ji{n,  7»)  =  <^(»-m  +  l,  l)  +  ^(m--l,  l)<^(w-w  +  l,  2) 

+  <^(w-l,  2)^(»-m+l,  3)  + 

10.  With  the  same  notation  shew  that 

a-(a  +  i8)^(w,  1)  +  j(a  +  2j8) <^ (n,  2) ~ (a  +  3/3)  <^ (w,  3)  + " 

+  (-  1)"  (a  + wj8)  <^  (w,  n)  =  0. 

11.  If  5  be  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  a  geometrical  progression 
whose  first  term  is  a  and  common  ratio  1  +  a;,  where  x  is  very 

imall,  shew  that  w  =  -  -j  1  —      ^   .     \  approximately. 

12.  If  a  quantity  change  continuously  in  value  from  a  to  6 
in  a  given  time  t^y  the  increase  at  any  instant  bearing  a  constant 
ratio  to  its  value  at  that  instant,  shew  that  its  value  at  any  time  t 

wiU  be  a  (^\     (Art.  574.) 


S' 
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XLin.     ANNUITIES. 

'588.  To  find  the  amount  of  an  annuity  left  unpaid  for  (my 
number  of  yearSy  allowing  simple  interest  upon  each  sum,  from  ths 
time  it  becomes  due. 

Let  A  be  the  annuity,  n  the  number  of  years,  r  the  interest  of 
one  pound  for  one  year,  M  the  amount. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  -4  becomes  due,  and  at  tUe  end  of 
the  second  year  the  interest  of  the  first  annuity  is  r-4  ;  at  the  end 
of  this  year  the  principal  becomes  2 A,  therefore  the  interest  due 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year  is  2rA ;  in  the  same  way  the  interest 
due  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  is  3rA ;  and  so  on ;  hence  the 
whole  interest  is   r-4  +  2rA  +  3rA  + +  {n  —  l)rA;    that  is, 

— ^ — gT-^ ,  by  Art.  459 ;  and  the  sum  of  the  annuities  is  nA  : 

therefore  M=  nA  +  —^ — -  rA. 

589.  To  find  the  present  value  of  an  awnuvty^  to  conHnicefor 
a  certain  nwmber  of  years,  allovnng  simple  interest. 

Let  P  denote  the  present  -value ;  then  P  with  its  interest  for 
n  years  should  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  annuity  in  the  same 
time;  that  is, 

.     .  P  +  Pnr  =  nA-\-^^^r^   ^  rA; 

therefore  j,^nA^in\n-l)rA 

590.  Another  method  has  been  proposed  for  solving  the 
question  in  the  preceding  Article. 

A 
The  present  value  of  A  due  at  the  end  of  1  year  is  ^ — , 

(Art.  577) ;  the  present  value  of -4  due  at  the  end  of  2  years  is 

A  ,       A 

■= — ^  j  the  present  value  of  A  due  at  the  end  of  3  years  is  ■= — «- , 

and  so  on ;  the  present  value  of  the  annuity  for  n  years  should 
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he  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  present  values  of  the  different  pay-* 
ments:  hence 

U  +  r     1  +  2r     1  +  3r  l  +  nr) 

591.  Some  writers  on  Algebra  have  adopted  the  solution, 
given  in  Art  589,  and  others  that  in  Art.  590 ;  we  have  abeady 
intimated  in  a  similar  case  (Art.  584),  that  the  solution  of  such 
questions  by  simple  interest  must  be  unsatisfactory.  The  student 
may  consult  on  this  point  Wood's  Algebra,  the  TrecUiae  on  Arith- 
metic and  Algebra  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  p.  102 ; 
Jones  on  the  Value  of  Annuities  and  Reversionary  PaymevUSy 
Yol,  I.  p.  9  ;  and  the  article  Discount  in  the  English  Cyclopcedia. 

59^.  The  formulae  in  Arts.  589  and  590  make  the  value  of  a 
perpetual  annuity  ir^mite.  For  the  value  of  P  in  Art  589  may 
be  written 

1 ' 

-  +  r 
n 

4 

when  n  is  infinite  the  denominator  of  this  expression  becomes  r, 
and  the  numerator  becomes  infinite;  thus  F  is  infinite.  The 
series  given  for  F  in  Art.  590  also  becomes  infinite  when  n  is 
infinite. 

This  result  is  another  mdication  that  the  value  of  annuities 
should  be  estimated  in  a  different  way.  We  proceed  to  the  sup- 
position of  compound  interest* 

c 

593.  To  fimd  the  amiount  of  an  amnuiiy  left  unpaid  for  wny 
number  ofyearrs,  allowing  compound  interest. 

Let  A  be  the  annuity,  n  the  number  of  years,  B  the  amount 
of  one  pound  in  one  year,  M  the  required  amount. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  A  is  due ;  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  BA  is  the  amount  of  the  first .  annuity,  hence  the 
whole  sum  due  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  is  BA  +  A,  that  is, 
(E+1)A;  similarly  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  whole  sum  due 
is  Ii{B+l)A+A,  that  is,  (B^-¥B  +  l)A  ;  and  so  on;  hence  the 
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whole  sum  due  at  the  end  of  w  years  is  (i2*"*  +  ^""*+ ...;,.  +  l)-4; 

thus  M—-:=z — =--4, 

/t—  1  ' 

594.  To  find  tJie  present  vahts  of  cm  annuitt/y  to  contintie/or 
a  certain  number  of  yewrsy  aLlowiv/g  compound  interests 

Let  F  denote  the  present  value ;  then  the  amount  of  P  in 
n  years  should  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  annuity  in  the 
same  time;  that  is, 

therefore  p  =  l^Z?Z^  =1:1111!^^, 

^-1  r 

595.  We  may  also  solve  the  question  of  the  preceding  Article 
by  supposing  F  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  present  values  of  the 
different  payments. 

The  present  value  of  A  due  at  the  end  of  1  year  is  -^ , 

A 
the  present  value  of  A  due  at  the  end  of  2  years  is  ^^  > 

A 
the  present  value  of  .i  due  at  the  end  of  3  years  is  ns  j 

and  so  on ; 
therefore  i>  =  _+^+^  + ,  +  -g; 


E\     Br) 


_A{\^R'-) 


^     R 

If  the  present  value  of  an  annidty  A  for  any  number  of  years 
be  mAy  the  annuity  is  said  to  be  worth  m  yea/ra^  pwr chase. 

596.     Tofimd  the  present  value  of  a  perpetual  annuity. 
Suppose  n  to  be  infinite  in  the  formula  F  =  — ^ — = — - , 

thus  p  =  ^=!^. 

it  —  1      r 
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597.  To  find  the  present  value  of  an  annuUi/,  to  commence  at 
the  end  o/p  years,  a/nd  then  to  continue  q  yea/rs» 

The  present  value  of  an  annuity  to  commence  at  the  end  of 
j9  years,  and  then  to  continue  q  jesLTS,  is  found  by  subtracting  the 
present  value  of  the  annuity  for  p  years  from  the  present  value  of 
the  annuity  for  ^  +  g'  years ;  thus  we  obtain 

If  the  annuity  is  to  commence  at  the  end  of  ^  years,  and  then 
to  continue  for  ever,  we  must  suppose  q  infinite,  and  the  present 

value  becomes  -^ — r-.     This  may  be  obtained  directly;  for  the 

present  value  is  the  sum  of  the  following  infinite  series, 


A         A 


j^+i       j^^a   •  ^j,+a 


Ti  + 


598.  The  preceding  Article  may  be  applied  to  calculate  the 
fine  which  must  be  paid  for  the  renewal  of  a  lease.     Suppose  an 

estate  to  be  worth  £A  per  annum,  and  that  a  lease  of  the  estate 
is  granted  for  p  +  q  years  for  a  certata  simi  of  money  paid  down ; 
and  suppose  that  when  q  years  have  elapsed,  the  lessee  wishes  to 
obtain  a  new  lease  for  p-^q  years ;  he  must  therefore  pay  a  sum 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  £A  to  begin  at  the  end 
of  p  years,  and  to  continue  for  q  years.  This  sum  is  called  the 
fine  to  be  paid  for  renewing  q  years  of  the  lease. 

599.  We  have  hitherto  in  the  present  Chapter  confined 
ourselves  to  the  case  in  which  the  interest  and  the  annuity  are 
due  only  once  a  year.  We  will  now  give  a  more  general  pro- 
position. 

To  fimd  the  cmhownJt  of  cm  am/nuity  left  wnpaid  for  n  yea/rs,  at 
compound  interest,  supposing  interest  due  q  ti/m^es  a  year,  a/nd  iJie 
ammmJty  payable  m  tvmes  a  yea/r. 

r  f\\^ 

Let  -  be  the  interest  of  one  pound  for  f-j     of  a  year; 

then  by  Art.    673,   the   amount  of  one  pound  in  s  years  is 
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OiJ 


whether  «  be  an  intes^er  or  not :  thus  the  amount  of  one 

pound  for  f  —  j    of  a  year  is  [  1  +  -J;  we  shall  denote  this  by  p. 

Let  a  be  the  instalment  of  the  annuity  that  should  be  paid  each 
time ;  then  the  amount  of  the  annuity  at  the  end  of  n  years  is  the 
sum  of  the  following  mn  terms  : 


n*"*  —  1 

that  is,  a    — =-,  that  is,     a 


(■%)-- 


o-ir- 


9 

1 


EXAMPLES  OP  ANNUITIES. 

In  the  examples  the  interest  is  supposed  compound  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

1.  A  person  borrows  £600.  55. :  find  how  much  he  must  pay 
annually  that  the  whole  debt  may  be  discharged  in  35  years, 
allowing  simple  interest  at  4  per  cent. 

2.  Determine  what  the  rate  of  interest  must  be  in  order  that 
the  present  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  given  number  of  years,  at 
simple  interest,  may  be  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  the  annuities. 

3.  A  freehold  estate  of  £100  a  year  is  sold  for  £2500  :  find 
at  what  rate  the  interest  is  calculated. 

,  4.  The  reversion,  after  2  years,  of  a  freehold  worth  £168.  2«. 
a  year  is  to  be  sold :  find  its  present  value,  supposing  interest-  at 
2^  per  cent. 

5.  If  20  years'  purchase  must  be  paid  for  an  annuity  to  con- 
tinue a  certain  number  of  years,  and  26  years'  purchase  for  an 
annuity  to  continue  twice  as  long  :  find  the  rate  per  cent. 

6.  When  3^  per  cent,  is  the  rate  of  interest,  find  what  siun 
must  be  paid  now  to  receive  a  freehold  estate  of  £320  a  year 
10  years  hence  j  having  given 

log  1-032  =  -0136797,  log  7-29798  =  -8632030. 
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7.  Supposing  an  annuity  to  continue  for  ever  to  be  worth 
25  years'  purchase,  find  the  annuity  to  continue  for  3  years  which 
can  be  purchased  for  £625. 

8.  "  A  sum  of  £1000  is  lent  to  be  repaid  with  interest  at  4 
per  cent,  by  annual  instalments,  beginning  with  £40  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  and  increasing  30  per  cent,  each  year  on  the 
last  preceding  instalment.  Find  when  the  debt  will  be  paid  off; 
having  given 

log  2  =  -30103,  log  3  =  -47712. 

9.  Find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  which  is  to  com- 
mence at  the  end  of  p  years,  and  to  continue  for  ever,  each  pay- 
ment being  m  times  the  preceding.  What  limitation  is  there 
as  to  m] 

10.  Find  what  sum  will  amount  to  £1  in  20  years,  at  5  per 
cent,  the  interest  being  supposed  to  be  payable  every  instant. 

11.  If  interest  be  payable  every  instant,  and  the  interest  for 
one  year  be  (  —  J    of  the  principal,  find  the  amount  in  n  years. 

12.  A  person  borrows  a  sum  of  money,  and  pays  off  at  the 
end  of  each  year  as  much  of  the  principal  as  he  pays  interest  for 
that  year :  find  how  much  he  owes  at  the  end  of  n  years. 

13.  An  estate,  the  clear  annual  value  of  which  is  £Ay  is  let 
on  a  lease  of  20  years,  renewable  every  7  years  on  payment  of  a 
fine:  calculate  the  fine  to  be  paid  on  renewing,  interest  being 
allowed  at  six  per  cent. ;  having  given 

•    log  106  =  2-0253059,  log  4-688385  =  -6710233, 

log  3-118042  =  -4938820. 

14.  A  person  with  a  capital  of  £a,  for  which  he  receives 
interest  at  r  per  cent.,  spends  every  year  £6,  which  is  more  than 
his  original  income.     Find  in  how  many  years  he  will  be  ruined. 

Ex.  If  a  =1000,  r  =  5,  6  =  90,  shew  that  he  will  be  ruined 
before  the  end  of  the  17th  year  3  having  given 

log  2  = -3010300,        log  3  =-4771213,        log  7  = -8450980. 
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XLIV,     CONTINUED   FRACTIONS. 

600.  Every  expression  of  the  form  a± -7  is  called 

e± T~ 

a  continued /raction.  6±<sz;c, 

We  shall  confine  our  attention  to  continued  fractions  of  the 
form  a  + = — ,  where  a,  16,  c, are  all  positive  integers. 

c  +  (fee. 

For  the  sake  of  abbreviation  the  continued  fraction  is  some- 

1         1 

times  written  thus :  a  +  i -. — . 

0  +  c  +  dec. 

When  the  number  of  the  terms  a,  b,  c, iafinitey  the  con- 
tinued fraction  is  said  to  be  terminating;  such  a  continued  frac- 
tion may  be  reduced  to  an  ordinary  fraction  by  effecting  the 
operations  indicated. 

601.  To  convert  am/y  given  fraction  into  a  contimied  fraction. 

Let  ~  be  the  given  fraction;  divide  m  by  w,  let  a  be  the 

1 

quotient  and  p  the  remainder  :  thus  —  =  «  +  -  =  »  +  -.    Next  di- 
^  ^  '  n  n  n 

P 
vide  n  by  p^  let  h  be  the  quotient  and  q  the.  remainder ;  thus 

-=6  +  -=6  +  -.     Similarly,  -  =  c+-=c  +  -',   and  so  on, 
P  P  P  ^  <1  I 

q  r 

Thus  —  =  a  + 


n  ,         1 

b  + 


c+  (kc. 

If  m  be  less  than  n,  the  first  quotient  a  is  zero. 

We  see  then  that  to  convert  a  given  fraction  into  a  continued 
fraction,  we  have  to  proceed  as  if  we  were  finding  the  greatest 
common  measure  of  the  numerator  and  denominator;   and  we 
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must  therefore  at  last  arrive  at  a  point  where  the  remaiiider  is 
zero  and  the  operation  terminates :  hence  every  fraction  can  be 
converted  into  a  terminating  continued  fraction. 

602.     The  fractions  formed  by  taking  one,  two,  three^  ...  of 

the  quotients  of  the  continued  fraction  a+  z j-r-  are  called 

^  6  +  c  +  <kc. 

converging /radians  or  canvergents.    Thus  the  first  convergent  is  a ; 

the  second  convergent  is  formed  fr*om  «  +  r ,  it  is  therefore  — r — ; 

1 
1 


the  third  convergent  is   formed  from  a  H , ,  that  is,  from 


b  + 
c 

<^        -x  •    xi.      i»       ahc  +  a  +  c  , 

«  +  ; ;-,  it  IS  therefore  — , —  -      :  and  so  on. 

hc+l  bc  +  l 

603*     The  con/vergente  taken  in  order  are  dUematdy  less  and 
greater  tha/n  the  corUimied  fraction. 

The  first  convergent  a  is  too  small  because  the  part  t — r—  is 

1 
omitted;   ^  +  t-  is  too  great  because  the  denominator  h  is  too 

1  1 

small ;   a  + is  too  small  because  6  +  -  is  too  great  j   and 

6+  - 
c 

so  on. 

*     604.     To  prove  the  law  of  forrmition  of  tJie  successive  con- 
vergefUs. 

rm     /*        t  a     ah  +  \      abc  +  a  +  e 

The  first  three  convergents  are   v  ,   — 7 — ,    — j- — ^ — j   the 

numerator  of  the  third  is  c{ab  +  l)  +  a,  that  is,  it  may  be  formed 
by  multiplying  the  numerator  of  the  second  by  the  third  quotient, 
and  adding  the  numerator  of  the  first;  the  denominator  of  the 
third  convergent  may  be  formed  in  a  similar  manner  by  multi- 
plying the  denominator  of  the  second  by  the  third  quotient,  and 
adding  the  denominator  of  the  first.  We  shall  now  shew  by  in- 
duction that  such  a  law  holds  universally. 

T.  A.  24 
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Let  -,  ^,  ^/,  be  three  consecutive  convergents;  w,  m',  m", 
the  corresponding  quotients ;  and  suppose  that 

Let  m"'  be  the  next  quotient;   then  the  next  convergent 

differs  from  •—  only  in  taking  in  the  additional  quotient  m"\ 

1 

so  that  we  have  to  write  m"  +  — ^  instead  of  fn!'\  thus  the  next 

m 

convergent 

.      IN. 


~  ni"  (m Y  +  ?)  +  ^     ^' V  +  ?' ' 

If  therefore  we  suppose 

f  =  m!'Y  +  p'  and  i"  =  m  V  +  9\ 


'f  „/// 


the  next  convergent  to  -^  will  be  equal  to  ^ ,  thus  the  converg- 
ent  -^  may  be  formed  by  the  same  law  that  was  supposed  to 


,// 


hold  for  •^,  j  but  the  law  has  been  proved  to  be  applicable  for 

the  third  convergent,  and  therefore  it  is  applicable  for  every 
subsequent  convergent. 

We  have  thus  shewn  that  the  successive  convergents  way  be 
formed  according  to  a  certain  law;  as  yet  we  have  not  proved 
that  when  they  are  so  formed  each  convergent  is  in  its  lowest 
terms,  but  this  will  be  proved  in  Art.  606. 

« 

605.  The  difference  hetioeen  any  two  consecutive  convergents 
is  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  unity,  and  whose  denomiruttor  is 
the  product  of  the  denominators  of  the  convergents. 

This  is  obvious  with  respect  to  the  first  and  second  oonverg- 

.   ,      „     a5  +  l     a     1 
ents,  for  — 7 T  ~  a  * 
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Suppose  the  law  to  hold  for  any  two  consecutiye  conveigents 

P     p' 

- ,  ^ ;  that  is,  suppose  ^^-^5^  =  *  1,  so  that 

then,  p''q'-'pY=(^y+p)^-p'{mY  +  q)=pq-qp'='-Fi, 

so  that  — — '^-  =  ■8 —  • 

thus  the  law  holds  for  the  next  convergent.     Hence  it  is  univer- 
sally trua 

606.  All  canvergerUa  are  in  their  lowest  terme. 

For  if  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  -  had  any  common 
measure  it  woiild  divide  j^'g'  -  p^^  or  unity,  which  is  impossible. 

607.  Every  convergent  is  nearer  to  the  continued  fraction  them 
any  0/ the  preceding  convergerUs, 

We  shall  prove  this  by  shewing  that  every  convergent  is  nearer 
to  the  continued  fraction  than  the  preceding  convergent. 

P     p'     p"  '  "  • 

Let  -,  ^f   —u  be  consecutive  convergents  to  a  continued 

fraction  x  :  then  ^,  =  —yj-, — -.     Now  x  differs  from  S?  only  in 
'  (^'     mi  q  +q  .  9 

taking  instead  of  m^'  the  complete  quotient  ml'  +  —jf, — r—  ;  this  will 

be  some  quantity  greater  than  unity,  which  we  shall  denote  by  /li  ; 
thus 

^P_±P.  . 

M'  +  S' 


x=      .       , 


tnereiore  * —  aj  = 7 =  — 7 — ? — -^r—  =  '^ 7 — 7 — —r* 

q       q    P'^-^q     q{M+q)     q(j^^+q) 


p'  _ ^p'  +p     p  _  pq  -pq  __        'fel 


24—2 
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Now  1  is  less  than  fx  and  q'  is  greater  than  q ;  hence  on  both 
accounts  the  difference  between  x  and  —,  is  less  than  the  differ- 

ence  between  x  and  - :  that  is,  ^  is  nearer  to  x  than  -  is. 

608.     To  determine  limits  to  the  error  made  in  taMng  any 

convergent /or  the  eontinvsd  fraction, 

P 
By  the  preceding  Article  the  difference  between  x  and  -  is 

or  ;  this  is  less  than  — >  and  greater  than 


•     Since  ^  is  greater  than  q,  the  error  a  fortiori  is  less 


1 

than  -g  and  greater  than  ^-75 ;  these  limits  are  simpler  thaai  those 
first  given,  though  of  course  not  so  dose. 

609.  In  order  that  the  error  made  may  be  less  than  a  given 
quantity  t  ,  we  have  therefore  only  to  form  the  consecutive  con- 

Tergents  until  we  arrive  at  one   -,   such  that  q^  is  not  less 
than  Tc, 

610.  Any  convergent  is  nearer  to  the  continued  fraction  than 
amy  other  fnuition  which  has  a  srtwXier  denomifiator  than  the 
convergent  has, 

7}  r  • 

Let  ^  be  the  convet^gent,  and  -  a  fraction,  such  that  s  is 

less  than  ^.     Let  x  be  the  continued  fraction,  and  -  the  con- 


vergent immediately  preceding  ^ .     Then  -  >  ^>  ^  aro  either  in 
ascending  or  descending  order  of  magnitude  by  Art.  603.     Now  - 

cannot  lie  between  -  and  ^ :  for  then  the  difference  of  ~  and  — 

q  q'  8  q 
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would  be  less  tliaii  the  difference  of  -  and  ^ ,  that  is,  less  than 

q  ^' 

—7-,  and  therefore  the  difference  of  ps  and  qr  would  be  less  than 

g 

-,  that  is,  an  integer  less  than  a  proper  fraction,  which  is  im- 

P  p        T  T       P  P 

possibla     Thus  either  -,  a;,     ,,    -,  or  -,  ^,  x,  —.  must  be  in 

^  ^       ^       '    9      q  q 

T 
order  of  magnitude.     In  the  former  case  -  differs  more  from  x 

P  %  T      ,  p 

than  —,  does  :  in  the  latter  case  -  differs  more  from  x  than  -  does, 
q  «  ^ 

and  therefore  a  fortiori  more  than  ^  does. 

611.  Suppose  -,  ^  two  consecutiTe  conveigents  to  a  con- 
tinued fraction  x^  then  ^  is  greater  or  less  than  of  according 
as  -  is  greater  or  less  than  ^ .     For,  as  in  Art.  607,  we  have 

^.<±£;  therefore  ^-?<  =4^-^^^^- 

Keduce  the  fractions  on  the  right-hand  side  to  a  common  de- 
nominator ;  then  the  numerator  is  pp'Qjugf-^  qf—  q^  {p-p'  -^pYy  ^^hat 

is,  /  {pp'g^  -  qq'p")  +pp'^  -  qq'p',  ^^t  is,  QiW-pq)  (pq'-p'qy 

The  factor  p^p'q^—pq  is  necessarily  positive  j  the  factor  p^—p'q 
iB  poeitive  or  negative,  acoordiBg  a«  I  is  greater  or  leas  than  ^; 

hence  —  is  greater  or  less  than  ^  ,  that  is,  ^  is  greater  or  less 
qx       ^  p  ^  qq 

p  p' 

than  a^,  according  as  -  is  greater  or  less  than  ^^ , 
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EXAMPLES  OF  CONTINUED  FRACTIONS. 

Convert  the  following  four  fractions  into  continued  fi^ctions : 

1380  9      ^  o      19763  743 

^'     1051-  612"  44126'  '     611' 

5.  Find  three  fractions  converging  to  3*1416. 

6.  Find  a  series  of  fractions  converging  to  the  ratio  of 
5  hours  48  minutes  51  seconds  to  24  hours. 

p      V      p 

7.  If   — ,  -^j    —  be  three  consecutive   conversents,   shew 

?i     ^.     9s 
that  (p^  -  pj  q^  =  {q^  -  q;)p^. 

8.  Prove  that  the  numerators  of  any  two  consecutive  con- 
vergents  have  no  common  measure  greater  than  unity;  and 
similarly  for  the  denominators. 

9.  If  - ,   ^ ,    ~ ,  . . .  be  successive  convergents  to  a  continued 

9,     9,     9s 

fraction  greater  than  unity,  shew  that  p^q„^^  '~P,-\9n  "=  (~  !)"• 

10.  Shew  that  the  difference  between  the  first  convergent 
and  the  n^  convergent  is  numerically  equal  to 

J L  +  _L»  H[)! 

9,9s     9,9s     9s9,     9n-i9/ 

11.  Shew  that  (^•- 1^  fl  -P^\  =  f^^'^l\  A  -?=^>)  . 

12.  If  fi^  be  the  nP^  quotient  in  a  continued  fraction  greater 
than  unity,  shew  that  pjq^_,  -P».a9n  =  ( -  1)"""X- 

13.  If  Pe^     ^5:^,    — , be  successive  convergents  to  the 

9,-s        ^..1         9n 

fy      /3      o 
continued  fraction  -^  -^  -^ shew  that 

P.  =  «»/>-l  +  PnPn-,y  9n  =  ^.^'.-l  +  P.9n-S  > 

and  hence  that    p^q^^,  -Pn-i9n=  ("  '^T~'PA Pn- 
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r 

p  .      F 

14.  If  —  denote  the  n^  convergent  to  a  fraction  -rr,  and 

H^  denote  the  n^  remainder  which  occurs  in  the  process   of 

F 
converting    the  fraction  —  to  a  continued  fraction,  shew  that 

P  n  If 

15.  Shew  that  the  difference  of  ^  and  -"  is  >7*  . 

Q        g»     Qqn 

16.  In  converting  a  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms  to  a  con- 
tinued fraction,  shew  that  any  two  consecutive  remainders  have 
no  common  measure  greater  than  unity. 


XLY.     REDUCTION   OF   A  QUADRATIC  SURD   TO  A 

CONTINUED   FRACTION. 

612.  A  quadratic  surd  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  terTrdnatmg 
continued  fraction,  because  the  surd  would  then  be  equal  to  a 
rational  fraction,  that  is,  would  be  commensurable;  we  shall  see, 
however,  that  a  quadratic  surd  can  be  reduced  to  a  continued 
fraction  which  does  not  terminate :  we  will  first  give  an  example, 
and  then  the  general  theory.     Take  the  square  root  of  6 ; 

V(6)  =  2W{6)-2  =  2  +  -^2  =  2+7(|t2' 

2 

J(6)  +  2  _       J(6)  -  2  1 „,        1 

1 

n/(6)-^2  7(6)-2  2       _^,_1_ 

2 
the  steps  now  lecnr;  thus  we  have 

vv  /  2  +  4  +  :5  +  4  +  <tec. 


again 
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In  the  above  process  the  expression  which  occurs  at  the  beginning 
of  any  line  is  separated  into  two  parts,  the  first  part  being  the 
greatest  integer  which  the  expression  contains,  and  the  second  part 
the  remainder;  thus  the  greatest  integer  in  ^6  is  2,  we  therefore 

\(mt6 

V(6)  =  2  +  y(6)-2}j 

,  the  greatest  integer  in      \^ — -  is  2,  we  therefore  write 

n/(6)  +  2     o,  n/(6)-2 
2  2        ' 

and  so  on;  the  remainder  is  then  made  to  have  its  numerator 
rational,  and  is  expressed  as  a  fraction  with  unity  for  numerator; 
we  then  begin  another  line  of  the  process. 

We  may  notice  in  the  example  that  the  quotients  begin  to 
recur  as  soon  as  we  arrive  at  a  quotient  which  is  double  of  the 
first.     This  we  shall  presently  shew  is  always  the  case. 

613.  Let  i\r  be  any  integer  which  is  not  an  exact  square;  let 
€»  be  the  greatest  integer  contained  in  j^iV;  write  ^Hf  in  the  form 

— ^-Y for  symmetry,  and  proceed  thus : 

— i — -«+— i "-"vPT^'  ' 

r  r  n/(-^)  + » 

11  a  =ro  —  a,  and  r= 

if  o"  =  /6'-o',  and  •'=        , 


/  > 
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In  this  process  we  suppose  5,  5',  5", ...  to  be,  like  a,  the  greatest 
integers  contained  in  the  expressions  from  which  they  respectively 
spring;  hence  it  follows  that  r,  /,  r",  r"', ...  are  all  positive.  For 
a'  is  less  than  i\r,  hence  r  is  positive,  and  h  is  the  greatest  integer 

in  — — ,  so  that  &  is  of  coxirse  less  than  — — :  hence  a'" 

r  r 

is  less  than  N^  and  so  /  is  positive;  and  so  on.     We  have  noticed 

this  fact,  because  it  follows  very  obviously  from  the  process;  it  is, 

however,  included  in  the  proposition  of  the  following  Article. 

614.     In  the  expressions  which  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lines  in  Art  613,  we  have  the  following  series  of  quantities: 

0,  o,  a\  a!\  a!\  &c (1), 

l,r,  r^r^/^&c (2), 

and  the  corresponding  series  of  quotients  is 

a,  5,  h\  h\  h"\  &c (3). 

"We  shall  now  shew  that  the  terms  in  (1)  and  (2)  are  all  posi- 
tive integers;  those  in  (3)  are  known  to  be  such. 


/   _// 


Let  a,  a',  a"  be  any  thi^ee  consecutive  terms  of  (1);  p,  p',  p 
the  corresponding  terms  of  (2);  j9,  jS',  ^"  those  of  (3).     Let  the 

corresponding    convergents    to    ^(N)    be    ?,  ^,  ,^,,   so   that 

~P^  =  -ofTD —    >  these  convergents  can  all  be  formed  in  the  usual 
q      pq+q 

way,  since  all  the  terms  in  (3)  are  positive  integers. 

Since  the  complete  quotient  corresponding  to  ^"  is  — — ^ , 

9 
we  have,  by  Art.  607, 

r 
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Multiply  up,  and  then  equate  the  rational  and  irrational 
parts  (Art.  299);  thus 

ap+pp  =  Jyq,  ^2'^P^^Pt 

therefore  a' (pq' - pq)  -pp' - qq*^, 

Now  pq'  —  p'q  ss^  1,  hence  a"  and  p"  are  integers.  And  it  is 
proved  in  Art.  Gil  that  pq'—p'q,  pp'  —  qq'-^y  and  q*N  —p'*  have 
the  sd/me  sign ;  hence  a"  and  p^'  are  positive  integers. 

This  investigation  may  be  applied  to  ant/  corresponding  pair 
of  quantities  in  (1)  and  (2)  except  the  first  two  pairs;  it  cannot  be 

applied  to  these  because  two  convergents  -  and  ^  are  assumed  to 

precede  the  convergent  ^  .     But  the  first  two  pairs  of  quantities 

in  (1)  and  (2),  namely  0  and  1,  and  a  and  r,  are  known  to  be 
positive  integers.  Thus  all  the  quantities  in  (1)  and  (2)  are 
positive  integers. 

615.  The  greatest  term  in  (1)  is  a.  For  by  the  mode  of 
formation  of  the  series,  pp'=  N—  a';  since  p  and  p'  are  positive,  a'* 
is  less  than  ^,  and  therefore  a'  is  not  greater  than  a. 

616.  No  term  in  (2)  or  (3)  can  be  greater  than  2a,  For  by 
the  mode  of  formation  of  the  series,  a'  +  a"  =  /j')3';  and  since  neither 
a'  nor  a"  can  be  greater  than  a,  neither  p'  nor  ^'  can  be  greater 

than  2a. 

* 

617.  If  p"=l,  thena'=a. 

For,    by    Art.     6U,     a"  +  p"?=|>',     therefore     if    p'=  1 

a"  +  a  fractions^.     Now  "^  is  a  nearer  approximation  to   JN 

than  a  is,  and  a  is  less  than  ^^',  therefore  ~>  is  greater  than  a ; 
hence  a"  =  a. 
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618.  If  any  term  in  (1),  excluding  the  first,  be  subtracted 
from  a,  the  remainder  is  less  than  the  corresponding  term  in  (2). 

For,  by  Art   6U,    ay  +  p'q=p';  therefore  ?,=  J^/^^-a'^^  : 

9     P  yl        / 
Iff 

therefore  ^  -  a"  is  less  than  p"j  therefore,  a  /ortioH,  o  -  a"  is  less 

than  p". 

This  demonstration  will  only  apply  to  the  third  or  any  fol- 
lowing term,  because  in  Art.  614  it  is  supposed  that  two  terms 
a,  a'  precede  a".  The  theorem,  however,  holds  for  the  second 
term,  as  is  obvious  by  inspection,  for  a  —  a,  or  zero,  is  less 
than  r. 

619.  It  is  shewn  in  Arts.  615  and  616  that  the  values  of  the 
terms  in  (1)  and  (2). cannot  exceed  a  and  2a  respectively;  hence 
the  same  values  must  recur  in  the  two  series  simultaneously,  and 
there  cannot  be  more  than  2a'  terms  in  each  series  before  this 
takes  plcice. 

620.  Let  the  series  (1)  be  denoted  by 

»1»    «a>    ^a>   ^m-i»    »m>    »m+l» ^»-i>    «•>    ««+!> 

and  let  a  similar  notation  be  used  for  (2)  and  (3).  We  have 
proved  that  a  recurrence  must  take  place,  suppose  then  that  the 
terms  from  the  m^  to  the  (n—  1)**^  inclusive  recur,  so  that 

^n  =  «m>  ^«+l  =  ^m+l>  ^m.S  =  ^m+2> 

K  =  Kf  ^•+l  =  ^m+l>  K+,=  K+%> 

We  shall  shew  that 

*    We  have  r^_^r^  =  N--  a  J,        r^_^r^  =  N-  a,", 
but  r»  =  r^,  and  a^  =  a^\  therefore  r^_^  =  r„_j . 

Again,   a«_i  +  a«  =  r„_i6^_i,  o._i  +  ai»  =  ^«-i&«_i; 

therefore  a^^^  -  a^_^  =  {6^i  -  5^0  r„_i  ; 

therefore    <*-^'"  "»-^  =  ^^ ^  -  6m_i  =  zero  or  an  integer. 
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But,  by  Art.  618,  a-a^i  is  less  than  r^^,  and  a-a^_i 
is   less  than  r,«i,  so   that  «  —  ««_!  is  less   than  r^ij  therefoi*e 

««  1  -  ««-!  is  less  than  r^i ;  therefore  -^i=^^ ^^  is  less  than  1. 

Comparing  this  with  the  former  result^  we  see  that  ""^  "*""* 
must  be  zero ;  therefore  a^_i  =  a,^^,  and  ft^^  =  6^_i. 

Hence,  knowing  that  the  mf^  term  recurs,  we  can  infer  that 
the  (m-iy^  term  also  recurs.  This  demonstration  holds  as 
long  as  m  is  not  less  than  3;  for  it  depends  on  the  theorem 
established  in  Art  618.     Hence  the  terms  recur  beginning  with 

the  complete  quotient  ^ . 

621.  The  last  quotient  will  always  be  2a. 

For  let  the  last  complete  quotient  be  — — - — -,  then  the 

next  is  — — ;  hence  a^  +  a  =  r^b^,  r^r  =  iT-  a*;  but  r  =  iV-  a' ; 

r 

therefore  r»=  1  j  therefore,  by  Art.  617,  a»  =  a;  therefore  btt  =  2a. 

622.  Every  periodic  continued /reunion  is  egtuxl  to  one  of  the 
roots  of  a  quadratic  eqitation  tvith  rational  coefficients. 

T^  1111 

Let  x  =  a  +  •= ^ —  J , 

b  + h+k  +  y^ 

1  111 

where  v  =  r  + , 

^  s+ u  +  v-\-  y 

so  that  a,  6,  A,  k  are  the  quotients  which  do  not  recur,  and 

r,  Sy Uy  V  are  those  which  recur  perpetually. 

p' 
Let  ^  be  the  convergent  formed  from  the  quotients  a,  6, ... 

down  to  k  inclusive;  and  let  -  be  the  convergent  immediately 

preceding  ^ ;  then,  as  in  Art  607, 

x=P^ (1). 
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Let  ^  be  the  conyergent  formed  from  the  quotients  r,  «, ... 

P 

down  to  V  inclnsiye;  and  let  •-=  be  the  convergent  immediately 

F 
preceding  jy ;  then 

y-W^Q ^^'' 

From  (1)  and  (2)  by  eliminating  y  we  obtain  a  quadratic 
equation  in  x  with  rational  coefficients.  To  obtain  x  we  must 
solye  this  equation :  or  we  may  take  the  positive  value  of  y  found 
from  (2),  that  is,  from  Qy+ {Q -F')y-P  =  0,  and  substitute 
it  in  (1). 

623.  The  following  theorem  in  continued  fractions  may  be 
noticed. 

Let  Y ^ ' 77  ^  *^®  development  of  a  proper 

p 

fi^action  -^ ;  and  let  the  corresponding  series  of  convergents  be 

1         c  P     ^     f^     ?, 

h'   ch  +  V q'    (?"    (?"'    Q' 

then  the  development  of  ^  will  be 

1     J_  J_  J_  1  . 

that  is,  the  same  quotients  will  occur  but  in  the  reverse  order, 

o"  1 

For  Q  =  w* V  +  c^y  therefore  %r  =  , ; 

^     m"  +  % 

ft'  1 

q''  =  m'q  +  q,    therefore   ^,  =  ; 

9 
and  so  on. 

TT  g"        1       1      1  11 
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624.     The  preceding  theorem  will  furnish  an  addition  to  the 
results  obtained  in  the  present  Chapter. 

Let  -  and  ~,  be  two  successive  oonvergents  to  J^^  such 

that  -7  is  the  last  convergent  formed  before  the  quotients  recur ; 
therefore  by  Arts.  614  and  621,  p^  =  aq'  +  q, 

«'  —  cu/  ©' 

Now  the  development  of  - — 7-^,  that  is"  of '^— a,  will  be 

with  the  notation  of  Art  620 

111  111 


and  the  last  convergent  will  be  - — -^ .     But  we  have  just  seen 
that  q  =p'-aq\     Hence  by  Art.  623 

625.  There  is  also  a  recurrence  of  the  same  terms  in  the 
reverse  order  with  respect  to  the  second  and  the  third  series  of 
Arts.  614  and  620,  like  that  which  has  just  been  demonstrated 
with  respect  to  the  first  series. 

We  have  universally 

r    ,r  ^^F-aJ  (1),         a  .,  +  »    =  ^«  , K^x  (2). 

Put  in  (1)  for  m  successively  the  values  2  and  n ;  thus 

we  know  that  a.  =  a    for  each  =  a,  and  that  r,  =  r  for  each  =  1  : 
therefore  *•,  =  »',_i- 

Put  in  (2)  for  m  successively  the  values  3  and  n ;  thus 
«,  +  «,  =  r,5„         a._,  +  a„  =  r^_,h^_^ ; 
wo  know  that  a=a,  that  r^  =  r  _,,  and  that  b^  =  b    ,:  therefore 

^B  «-l' 

Again,  put  in  (1)  for  m  successively  the  values  3  and  n  —  ll 
hence  we  obtain  r^  =  r^_^.  Put  in  (2)  for  m  successively  the  values 
4  and  n  —  1 :  hence  we  obtain  a^  =  a^_^.     And  so  on. 
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62 G.  The  following  theorem  relating  to  continued  fractions 
was  communicated  to  the  present  writer  by  Mr  Bickard  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  theorem  will  furnish  high  convergents  to  the 
square  root  of  a  niunber  with  little  labour. 

Let  i\r  be  a  positive  integer  which  is  not  an  exact  square, 
and  let  the  convergents  to  JN  be  supposed  formed  in  the  usual 
way;  let  c  be  the  number  of  recurring  quotients  in  one  com- 
plete cycle,  or  any  multiple  of  that  niunber ;   let  —  be  the  c^ 

convergent,  and  —  the  {2c)^  convergent ;  then  will 

S'ao 


Let  a  be  the  greatest  integer  in  JN^  and  let  the  quotients 
obtained  by  converting  JN  into  a  continued  fraction  in  the  usual 
way,  be  denoted  by 

Then  from  Arts  620,  621  we  have 

^a=^c+2,     ^8  =  ^0+8,     &4=^c+4 (1); 

also  6i  =  a,  6e+i=2a (2). 

Let  -^*  and  -^  be  the  convergents  immediately  preceding 

and  foUowing  ^;  then  ^^  =  ^±^i^ii^\ 

"Now^J^  differs  fi^m  ^-^  in  this  respect;    instead  of  using 

the  quotient  hc+i  we  must  use  the  corresponding  complete  quotient^ 
which  is  a+  JN,  by  Art.  621. 


Therefore  V^=  l^±4^Pi±P^' ; 


mtdtipljr  up,  and  equate  the  rational  and  the  irrational  parts ; 
thus 

opc+p9.i^^qc,   (^9+qc^i=Pc (3). 
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Again,  —  differs  from  ^^  in  this  respect;  instead  of 
using  the  quotient  h^^i  we  must  use  the  continued  fraction 
^c+i  +  T i~ ;  ^^^  this  continued  fraction  by  (1)  and  (2)  is 

Oc+2  +  ^ie 

1  1  p 

equal  to  a-hb^  +  j-—  r-,  that  is,  it  is  equal  to  a+^. 

Therefore 


(a  +  ^)  p,  +  p,_,     ap,  +  p.,^  +  ^ 
Pic      \       qJ  '  9c 


^!?«  +  T^ 


Km(^     .i(t*f)- 


We  can  give  an  interesting  geometrical  illustration  of  the 

Pt 
theorem.     If  N  denote  the  area  of  a  rectangle  and  —  be  taken  for 

one  side,  the  other  side  is  — ^.     Thus   —  is  equal  to  half  the  sum 

Pt  9u 

of  the  sides  of  this  rectangle.     Let  h  and  k  denote  the  sides  of  one 

rectangle;  then  if  ^(A  +  A;)  denote  a  side  of  another  rectangle  of 

2hk 
the  same  area  the  other  side  will  be  ; — ^ :  the  difference  of  these 

h  +  k 

(h  -  kY 
two  sides  will  be  ^ — i-,  which  is  less  than  h-k     Now  in 

2{h  +  K) 

seeking  JN  we  in  fact  desire  the  side  of  a  square  of  which  the 

area  is  iV ;  and  the  present  theorem  may  be  considered  to  supply 

a  series  of  rectangles,  in  which  a  side  of  each  rectangle  is  half  the 

sum  of  the  sides  of  the  preceding  rectangle;  so  that  each  rectangle 

is  more  nearly  equilateral  than  the  preceding  rectangle :  and  the 

rectangles  tend  to  the  form  of  a  square.     This  illustration  has 

been  suggested  by  a  paper  entitled  The  Rectangtda/r  Theorem  by 

Henry  Brook. 

Suppose  for  an  example  that  i\r= a'  +  1 ;  then  the  quotients  are 
a,  2a,  2a,  2a, .».;  that  is,    the  cycle  of  recurring  quotients  re- 
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duces  to  the  single  quotient  2a,     In  this  case  then  c  may  be  any 
whole  number  whatever. 

Suppose  for  another  example  that  i\r=  a*  —  1 ;  then  the  quo- 
tients are  a-1,  1,  3(a-l),  1,  2(a-l), ...;  thus  the  cycle  of 
recurring  quotients  consists  of  the  two  quotients  1  and  2  (a  - 1). 
Thus  in  the  above  theorem  c  may  be  any  even  whole  number. 
In  this  case  however  the  theorem  will  also  be  true  if  c  be  any 
odd  whole  number,  as  we  will  now  shew. 

i 

Suppose  c  any  odd  whole  number.  Since  the  (c+  1)*  quotient 
is  imity  we  have 

Pc*i=p.+p,-i,     y.+i = ?. + ?._i (4). 

I 

And,  in  the  same  manner  as  equations  (3)  were  proved^ 
we  have 

{<^-'^)Pc+i  +  Pc  =  ^qc+iy        (a- l)9'c+i  +  g'. =;>•+! (5). 

Now   —     differs    from    ^-^    in    this    respect:    instead    of 

using   the  quotient  unity  We  must   use  the   continued  fraction 

1+:t7 7T^  ••••••  t]  and  this  continued  fraction  is   equal  to 

2(a- 1)+  1 '  ^ 

^— — — ,  that  is,  to  ^^  by  the  second  of  equations  (5). 
g±l-(a-l)  ^« 

Thus  ^  =  _2£ =_% ,  by  (4). 

9'ac         S'c+l  +  S'e-l  25c+i-5'c 

From  equations  (5)  since  N-a^—  1/  it  may  be  deduced  that 

P'""^'       2(a-l).     '      ^*+'"'     2(a-l)     " 

t) 
Substitute  these  values  in  the  last  expression  for   —   and 


,fl 


ve  o%tam^  =  — t"^- 

T.  A.  25 
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EXAMPLES   OP   CONTINUED   PRACTIONS   PROM   QUADRATIC  SURDS. 

Express  the  following  fourteen  surds  as  continued  fractions, 
and  find  the  first  four  convergents  to  each  : 

1.  JS,            2.    ^(10).             3.    ^(14).  4.     ^(17). 

6.  ^(19).        6.    ^(26).            7.    ^(27).  8.    J{i6). 

9.  ^^(53).                     10.    jaOl).  11.    J{a'+l). 

12.  V(a*-1).                13.     V(«'  +  4  14.    ^{a'-a). 

15.  Find  the  S^  convergent  to  ^(13). 

16.  Find  the  8"^  convergent  to  ^(31). 

17.  Shew  that  the  9*^  convergent  to  ,^(33)  will  give  the  true 

value  to  at  least  6  places  of  decimals. 

211 

18.  Find  limits  of  the  error  when  -— -  is  taken  for  a/(23). 

916 

19.  Shew  that   j^  diflfers  from  J (23)  by  a  qiiantity  less 

than  pjyf  and  greater  than  ^-p^. 

1151 

20.  Find  limits  of  the  error  when  -oTTT  ^  taken  for  ,^(23). 

21.  Find  limits  of  the  error  when  the  8***  convergent  is  taken 
for  ^^(31). 

22.  Shewi^atl4.^i^^l- =  ^  (|)  .       • 

23.  Shew  that 

(a  +  —  —  ——          V—  —  ——  ^  =  - 

\      6+a+6+a+ /\6  +  a  +  6-t-a+ /^" 

24.  Shew  that 

1111 
2a  +  —  J—  -L-Jl.  =2  V(l  +  «7; 
shew  that  the  second  convergent  differs  from  the  true  value  by  a 
quantity  less  than  1  -r-  a  (4a*  +  1)  ;  and  thence  by  making  a  =  7, 

99  1 

shew  that  =jr  diflfers  from  fJ2  by  a  quantity  less  than  -^■^^^  . 
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25.  Shew  tliat  the  3^  convergent  to  J(a'  +  a  + 1)  i»  J  (2a  +  1). 

26.  Find  convergents  to  ~-  ;  shew  that  ^  exceeds  the  true 


value  by  a  quantity  less  than  -^t^r  . 
27.     Find  the  6^  converffent  to 


y®- 


28.  Find  the  6*"*"  convergent  to  the  positive  root  of 

2x'-3aj-6  =  0. 

29.  Find  the  6***  convergent  to  each  root  of 

aj'-5a;  +  3=0. 

30.  Find  the  7"*  convergent  to  the  greater  root  of 

2a;'-7a;  +  4  =  0. 

31.  Find  the  5***  convergent  to 


32.     Find  the  value  of  1  + 


1      1 


2  +  2  + 


1111 
33.     Find  the  value  of  ;;—  ;r- 


34.     Find  the  value  of  1  + 


1+2+1+2+ 

11111 


"2+3+1  +  2+3+1  + 


35.  Find  the  value  of  ^^ —  ^ —  - —  jr—  tt^  ^ — 

3+2+1+3+2+1+ 

36.  Find  the  value  of  2  +  = —  - —  ^—  -z —  -z —  t— - 

1+3+5+1+5+1+ 


XLYL     INDETERMINATE  EQUATIONS  OF  THE 

FIRST  DEGREE. 

627.  When  only  one  equation  is  given  involving  more  than 
one  variable,  we  can  generally  solve  the  equation  in  an  infinite 
number  of  ways ;  for  example,  if  ax  +  bt/  =  Cf  we  may  ascribe  any 
value  we  please  to  x,  and  then  determine  the  corresponding  value 
ofy. 

25-2 
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Similarly,  if  tliere  be  any  number  of  equations  involving  more 
than  the  same  number  of  variables,  there  will  be  an  infinite 
number  of  systems  of  solutions.  Such  equations  are  called  in- 
determinate equations. 

628.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  nature  of  the  problem  may 
be  such,  that  we  only  want  those  solutions  in  which  the  variables 
have  positive  integral  values.  In  this  case  the  number  of  solutions 
may  be  limited,  as  we  shall  see.  We  shall  proceed  then  to  some 
propositions  respecting  the  solution  of  indeterminate  equations  in 
positive  integers.  The  coefficients  and  constant  terms  in  these 
equations  will  be  assumed  to  be  integers. 

Before  we  give  the  general  theory  we  will  shew  by  flu  example 
how  such  equations  are  often  solved  in  practice. 

Required  to  find  corresponding  integral  values  of  x  and  y  in 
the  equation  5a5  +  8y  =  37. 

Divide  the  given  equation  by  5,  the  least  coefficient :  thus 

^2/     IT     2  _     2-3y       .  ,  XV.. 

x  +  y  +  -^-  =  J+-^  ora5  +  y  —  7=  — r-=^ .    As  x  and  y  are  to  be  in- 

2-3.y 
tegers  — ^-^must  be  an  integer;  denote  it  by  p  so  that  2—3y—5p. 

^.  .1     1.      o      XI.       2  2»  2-2»      ^ 

Divide  by   3  :    thus  ^  —  y  -p  +  -^ ,    or  p  +  y  =  — ^-^.     Hence 

2  —  2o 

— — ^  must  bo  an  integer ;  denote  it  by  q^  so  that  2  —  2p  —  3q, 
o 

Divide  by  2  :  thus  1  —p  =  S'  +  ^ .     Hence  ^  must  be  an  integer ; 

denote  it  by  «,  so  that  q  =  2s,  Then  1 — p  =  2«  +  «,  so  that  p  =  1  —  3*. 
Then  2-3y  =  5p  =  5-15«,  so  that  y  =  5«-l.  Then  5a:=37-8y 
=  45  —  iOSf  so  that  a;  =  9  —  8^. 

We  have  then  y  =  5«  —  1  and  05  =  9  —  8s ;  and  if  we  ascribe  any 
integral  value  to  «  we  shall  obtain  corresponding  integral  values 
of  X  and  y :  but  the  only  positive  integral  values  of  x  and  y  are 
obtained  by  putting  «  =  1 ;  then  y  =  4,  and  x=l. 
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629.  Neither  of  the  equoitiona  ax  +  by  =  c,  ax  —  by  =  c  can  he 
solved  in  integers  if  a  aiid  b  Iiave  a  divisor  which  does  not 
divide  c. 

For,  if  possible,  suppose  that  either  of  the  equations  has  such 
a  solution ;  then  divide  both  sides  of  the  equation  by  the  common 
divisor ;  thus  the  left-hand  member  is  integral  and  the  right-haud 
member  fractional,  which  is  impossible. 

If  a,  b,  c  have  any  common  divisor,  it  may  be  removed  by 
^vision,  so  that  we  shall  in  future  suppose  that  a  and  h  have  no 
common  divisor. 

630.  Given  one  solriHon  o/*  ax  —  by  =  c  in  m>8itive  integers^  to 
find  the  general  solution. 

Suppose  x  =  a,  y  =  P  is  one  solution  of  aa;  —  5y  =  c,  so  that 
cta  —  b^  =  c.     By  subtraction 

/K  4/  /? 

a(x  —  a)  —  b(2/  —  fi)  =  0;   therefore  t^  =  ^^ — —. 

Since  ^  is  in  its  lowest  terms,  and  x  and  y  are  to  have 

integral  values,  we  must  have  (as  will  be  shewn  in  the  Chapter  on 
the  Theory  T)f  Numbers), 

X'-a  =  bt,         y'-P  =  aty 

where  ^  is  an  integer ;  therefore 

x  =  a->rht,         y=P  +  at, 

Hence  if  one  solution  is  known,  we  may  by  ascribing  to  t  dif- 
ferent positive  integral  values,  obtain  as  many  solutions  as  we 
please.  We  may  also  give  to  t  such  negative  integral  values  as 
make  bt  and  at  numerically  less  than  a  and  fi  respectively. 

"We  shall  now  shew  that  one  solution  can  always  be  found. 

631.  A  solution  of  the  equation  ax  -  by  =  c  m  positive  integers 
can  always  be  found. 

Let  -  be  converted  into  a  continued  fraction^  and  the  succes- 
b 
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sive  convergents  formed;    let  -  be  the  convergent  immediately 

preceding^;  then  a^ - 6p  =  *  1. 

First  suppose  a^  -  6p  =  1,  therefore  aqc  -  hpc  =  c.  Hence 
x  =  qCy  y =/?c  is  a  solution  of  ax  —  by  =  c. 

Next  suppose  aq-hp  =  -ly  then  a{h-'q)-h(a  —p)  =  1 ;  there- 
fore a{b  —  q)  c -  b (a - p)  c  =  c.  Hence  x  =  {b-q)c,  y=.(a'-p)c 
is  a  solution  of  dx-by  =  c. 

If  0=1,  the  preceding  method  is  inapplicable;  in  this  case 
the  equation  becomes  x-by  =  c]  we  can  obtain  solutions  ob- 
viously by  giving  to  y  any  positive  integral  value,  and  then 
making  x  =  c  +  by.     Similarly  if  6  =  1. 

632.  Given  one  solution  of  the  equation  ax  +  by  =  c  in  positive 
integers,  to  find  the  genial  solution, 

Suppo^  that  aj  =  a,  y  =  p  is  one  solution  of  axA-by  =  c,  so 
that  aa  +  bp  =  c.     By  subtraction, 

a{x-a)+b(y-P)^0;   therefore  ?=  ^^. 

o      x  —  a 

Since  y  is  in  its  lowest  terms  and  x  and  y  are  to  have  inte- 
gral values,  we  must  have 

x  —  a  =  btf  P-y  =  at, 

where  ^  is  an  integer;  therefore 

x-=a  +  bt,  y  =  P^af, 

633.  It  may  happen  that  there  is  no  such  solution  of  the 
equation  ax  +  by  =  c.  For  example,  if  c  is  less  than  a  +  6,  it  is 
impossible  that  c  =  akc  +  fty  for  positive  integral  values  of  x  and  y, 
excluding  zero  values. 

By  the  following  method  we  can  find  a  solution  when  one 

exists.    Let  .  be  converted  into  a  continued  fitiction,  and  let  - 
0  *1 

be  the  convergent  immediately  preceding    ;  then  ag  —  6p  =  *  1. 

b 
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First  suppose  aq  —  hp=^ly  then  aqc  —  hpc  =  c ;  combine  this 
with  ooj  +  fty  =  c ;  therefore  a(qc  —  x)  —  h  (pc  4-  y)  «  0  ;  therefore 
gc  —  05  =  bt,  pc  +  y'=  at,  where  t  is  some  integer.     Hence 

x=qc-'bt,  y  =  cU  —pc. 

Solutions  will  be  found  by  giving  to   t,  if  possible,  positive 

t)C  oc 

integral  values  greater  than  —  and  less  than  ~- , 

Next  suppose  aq  —  hp  =  —  1,  then  aqc  —  bpc  =  —  c ;  combine  this 
with  ax  +  hy^  Cy  therefore  a  (a  +  qc)  —  h  {pc  —  y)  =  0.     Hence 

x  =  bt  —  qc,  y  =  pc^at. 

Solutions  will   be  found  by  giving  to  <,  if  possible,  positive 

oc  'DC 

integral  values  greater  than  -  ^  and  less  than  —  . 

634.  To  find  the  number  of  solutiona  in  positive  integers  of  the 
equaiion  ax  +  by  =  c. 

Let  =-   be   converted  into   a  continued    fraction,   and  let  - 
b  q 

be  the  convergent  immediately  preceding  - ;  then  oo'  -  60  =  •*=  1. 

0 

Suppose  aq  —  bp—\. 

Then  by  the  preceding  Article, 

x^qc  —  bt,         y  —  ai  —  pc, 

c  c 

I.     Suppose  -  and  r  not  to  be  integers. 

pc  J,  qc 

Let  ^  =  w+/,  -j-  =  n  +  gy 

a  0 

where  m  and  n  are  integers,  and/* and  g  are  proper  fiuctions. 

Then  the  least  admissible  value  of  <  is  m  + 1,  and  the  greatest 

'    qc    pc    ^ 

is  n :  thus  the  number  of  solutions  is  w  —  m,  that  is,  ^ +/ ~  9f 

'  0       d 

that  is,  -^  +/-  g.     And  as  this  result  must  be  an  integer  it  must 

be  the  neareist  integer  to  -j,  superior  or  inferior  according  as 
foTgiiB  the  greater. 
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II.  Suppose  -  an  integer. 

Then  f=^  0 ;  thus  when  i  —  m  the  value  of  y  is  zero.     If  we 
imduds  this   solution  the  number  of  solutions  is  equal  to  the 

greatest  integer  in  — ^  +  1 ;  if  we  exclude  this  solution  the  number 
of  solutions  is  equal  to  the  greatest  integer  in  -r  . 

III.  Suppose  ^  an  integer. 

Then  5^  =  0;  thus  when  t—.n  the  value  of  a;  is  zero.     If  we 
include  this  solution  the  number  of  solutions  is  equal  to  the 

e 
greatest  integer  in  -r  +  1 ;  if  we  exclude  this  solution  the  number 

ft 
of  solutions  is  equal  to  the  greatest  integer  in  -r . 

._  c  c 

IV".     Suppose  -  and  -,-  to  be  integers. 

a  o 

Then  /=  0,  and  ^r  =  0 ;  thus  when  t  =  m  the  value  of  y  is  zero^ 

and  when  t  =  n  the  value  of  a;  is  zero.     If  we  include  these  solu* 

tions  the  number  of  solutions  is  equal  to  -^  +  1 :   if  we  exclude 

ao 

these  solutions  the  niunber  of  solutions  is  -7  —  1. 

Thus  the  niunber  of  solutions  is  determined  in  every  case. 

Similar  results  will  be  obtained  on  the  supposition  that 
a^  — ip  =  — 1. 

635.  To  solve  the  equation  ax  +  hi/-hcz  =  d  in  positive  inte- 
gers we  may  proceed  thus  :  write  it  in  the  form  ax  +  by  =  d  —  cz, 
then  ascribe  to  2;  in  succession  the  values  1,  2,  3, and  de- 
termine in  each  case  the  values  of  x  and  y  by  the  preceding 
Articles. 

636.  Suppose  we  have  the  simultaneous  equations 

ax-\-hy-{-cz  —  dy  a'as  +  6'y  +  c'«  =  rf' ; 

eliminate  one  of  the  variables,  z  for  example,  we  thus  obtain  an 
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equation  connecting  the  other  two  variables,  Ax  +  By  =  (7,  sup- 
pose. Now  if  A  and  B  contain  no  common  factors  except  such  as 
are  also  contained  in  C,  by  proceeding  as  in  the  previous  Articles, 

we  may  obtain 

x  =  a  +  Bt,  y  =  P-'  At, 

Substitute  these  values  in  one  of  the  given  equations,  we  thus 
obtain  an  equation  connecting  t  and  z,  which  we  mav  write 
AH  +  B^z  =  G\  From  this,  if  -4'  and  J?'  contain  no  common  factors 
except  such  as  are  also  contained  in  C\  we  may  obtain 

t=:a'^Ft\  z  =  l3'-A't\ 

Substitute  the  value  of  <  in  the  expressions  found  for  x  and  y ; 

thus 

x  =  a  +  (a'  +  B'r)By  y^P-{a!-hB'lf)A, 

or  x^a  +  Ba'^BB^lf,  y^P-a'A^AB'lf. 

Hence  we  obtain  for  each  of  the  variables  x,  y,  an  expression 
of  the  same  form  as  that  already  obtained  for  z. 

EXAMPLES   OP  INDETERMINATE   EQUATIONS. 

Solve  the  following  six  equations  in  positive  integers  : 
1.       8a;+65y  =  81.  2.     17aj  +  233^=  183. 

3.     19a;  +    5y  =  119.  4.       7aj  +  10y  =  297. 

5.       3a:+    7^  =  250.  6.     13x4- 19y=  1170. 

Find  the  general  integral  values  in  each  of  the  following  four 
equations,  and  the  least  values  of  x  and  y  which  satisfy  each : 

7.       7aj-9y  =  29.  8.       9a;-lly  =  8. 

9.     19a;-5y=119.  10.     17aj-49y  +  8  =  0. 

11.  Find  in  how  many  ways  £500  can  be  paid  in  guineas  and 
five-pound  notes. 

12.  Find  in  how  many  ways  £100  can  be  paid  in  guineas  and 
crowns. 

13.  -Find  in  how  many  ways  £100  can  be  paid  in  half-guineas 
and  sovereigns. 
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14.  Find  in  how  many  ways  195.  6d.  can  be  paid  in  florins 
and  half-crowns. 

15.  Find  in  how  many  ways  £22.  Ss.  6d.  can  be  paid  with 
French  five-franc  pieces,  value  is.  each,  and  Turkish  dollars,  value 
38,  66?.  .each. 

16:  If  there  were  coins  of  7  shillings  and  of  17  shillings,  find 
in  how  many  ways  £30  could  be  paid  by  means  of  them. 

17.  Find  the  simplest  way  for  a  person  who  has  only  guineas 
to  pay  10«.  6c?.  to  another  who  has  only  half-crowns. 

18.  Supposing  a  sovereign  equal  to  25  francs,  find  how  a  debt 
of  44  shillings  can  be  most  simply  paid  by  giving  sovereigns  and 
receiving  francs. 

19.  Divide  200  into  two  parts,  such  that  if  one  of  them  be 
divided  by  6  and  the  other  by  11,  the  respective  remainders  may 
be  5  and  4. 

20.  Find  "how  many  crowns  and  half-crowns,  whose  diameters 
are  respectively  '81  and  '666  of  an  inch,  may  be  placed  in  a  row 
together,  so  as  to  make  a  yard  in  length. 

21.  Find  n  positive  integers  in  arithmetical  progression  whose 
sum  shall  be  n' :  shew  that  there  are  two  solutions  when  n  is  odd. 

22.  Find  the  least  number  which  divided  by  28  leaves  a 
remainder  21,  and  divided  by  19  leaves  a  remainder  17. 

23.  Find  the  general  form  of  the  numbers  which  divided  by 
3,  5,  7,  have  remainders  2,  4,  6,  respectively. 

24.  Find  the  least  number  which  beingj  divided  by  28, 19,  and 
15,  leaves  remainders  13,  2,  and  7. 

25.  Solve  in  positive  integers  I7x  +  23y-^3z  =  200. 

26.  Find  all  the  positive  integral  solutions  of  the  simul- 
taneous equations  6a;  +  4y  +  «  =  272,  8aj  +  9y  -I-  3«  =  656. 

27.  Find  in  how  many  ways  a  person  can  pay  a  sum  of  £15 
in  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences,  so  that  the  number  of 
shillings  and  sixpences  together  shall  equal  the  number  of  half- 
crowns. 
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28.  Find  in  how  many  different  ways  the  sum  of  £L  16** 
can  be  paid  in  guineas,  crowns,  and  shillings,  so  that  the  number 
of  coins  used  shall  be  exactly  16. 

29»  Find  how  £2,  As.  can  be  paid  in  crowns,  half-crowns,  and 
florins,  if  there  be  as  many  crowns  used  as  half-crowns  and  florins 
together. 

30.  The  difference  between  a  certain  multiple  of  ten  and  the 
sum  of  its  digits  is  99  :  And  it 

31.  The  same  number  is  represented  in  the  undenary  and 
septenary  scales  by  the  same  three  digits,  the  order  in  the  scales 
being  reversed  and  the  middle  digit  being  zero  :  find  the  number. 

32.  A  number  consists  of  three  digits  which  together  make 
up  20;  if  16  be  taken  from  it  and  the  remainder  divided  by  2 
the  digits  will  be  reversed :  find  the  nimiber. 

33.  Find  a  number  of  four  digits  in  the  denary  scale,  such 
that  if  the  first  and  last  digits  be  interchanged,  the  result  is  the 
same  number  expressed  in  the  nonary  scale.  Shew  that  there  is 
only  one  solution. 

34.  A  farmer  buys  oxen,  sheep,  and  ducks.  The  whole 
number  bought  is  100,  and  the  whole  sum  paid  =  XI 00.  Sup- 
posing the  oxen  to  cost  X5,  the  sheep  £1,  and  the  ducks  I*,  per 
head ;  find  what  number  he  bought  of  each.  Of  how  many  solu^ 
tions  does  the  problem  admit? 

35.  Find  three  proper  fractions  in  Arithmetical  Progression 
whose  denominators  shall  be  6,  9,  18,  and  whose  simi  shaU  be  2f. 

36.  Three  bells  commenced  tolling  simultaneously,  and  tolled 
at  intervals  of  25,  29,  33  seconds  respectively.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour  the  first  ceased,  and  the  second  and  third  tolled  18 
seconds  and  21  seconds  respectively  affcer  the  cessiation  of  the 
first  and  then  ceased ;  how  many  times  did  each  bell  toll  1 

37.  Two  rods  each  c  inches  long,  and  divided  into  m,  n  equal 
parts  respectively,  where  m  and  n  have  no  common  measure 
greater  than  unity,  are  placed  in  longitudinal  contact  with  their 
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ends  coincident.    Prove  that  no  two  divisions  are  at  a  less  distance 

•  c    . 

than  —  inches,  and  that  two  pairs  of  divisions  are  at  this  distance. 

If  m  =  250  and  n  =  243,  find  those  divisions  which  are  at  the  least 
distance. 

38.  There  are  three  bookshelves  each  of  which  will  carry 
20  books ;  when  books  are  composed  of  3  sets  of  5  volumes  each, 
6  of  4,  and  7  of  3,  find  how  they  must  be  distributed,  so  that  no 
set  is  divided. 

39.  Determine  the  greatest  sum  of  money  that  can  be  paid  in 
10  difierent  ways  and  no  more,  in  half-crowns  and  shillings; 
allowing  a  zero  number  of  half-crowns  or  of  shillings. 

40.  Determine  the  greatest  sum  of  money  that  can  be  paid 
in  10  different  ways  and  no  more,  in  half-crowns  and  shillings ; 
excluding  a  zero  number  of  half-crowns  or  of  shillings. 

XLYII.    INDETERMINATE  EQUATIONS   OF  A 
DEGREE  HIGHER  THAN  THE  FIRST. 

637.  The  solution  in  positive  integers  of  indeterminate  equa- 
tions of  a  degree  higher  than  the  first  is  a  subject  of  some  com- 
plexity and  of  little  practical  importance ;  we  shall  therefore  only 
give  a  few  miscellaneous  propositions. 

638.  To  solve  in  positive  integers  the  eqvMion 

mx^  +  na^ + px  +  qy  =s  r. 

This  equation  contains  only  one  of  the  squares  of  the  variables,  and 
it  can  always  be  solved  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  following 
example.     Required  to  solve  in  positive  integers  the  equation 

3xy  +  205"  =  5i/  +  4x  +  5. 
Here  y (3a-5)  =  -2a;'  +  4a+ 5;  therefore  y  =  "^t^^5^^> 

let  Zx  =  z;  therefore   9y  = -=  —  2«  +  2  + 


«-5  .     «-5' 


therefore  dy  =  —  6x  +  2+  a ^ . 

3aj-5 
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Since  x  and  y  are  to  have  integral  values  3a;— 5  must  be  a 
divisor  of  55,  and  from  this  condition  we  can  find  by  trial  the 
values  of  a:,  and  then  deduce  those  of  y.  The  only  cases  for 
examination  are  the  following : 

3a;  -  5  =  *  55,  3a;  -  5  =  ±  1 1, 

3a;- 5  =  ±5,  3a;-5=±l. 

Out   of  these  cases  only  the  following  give  a  positive  integral 

value  to  x: 

3a;  —  5  =s  55,  therefore  a;  =  20 ; 

3a'  —  5  =  1,     therefore  a;  =  2. 

When  a;  =  20  we  do  not  obtain  a  positive  integral  value  for  y ; 
when  a;  =  2  we  have  y  =  5  ;  this  is  therefore  the  only  solution  of 
the  proposed  equation  in  positive  integers. 

639.  The  equation  of  —  Ny^  =  1  can  always  be  solved  in 
integers  when  iV  is  a  whole  number  and  not  a  perfect  square. 
For  in  the  process  of  converting  ^N  into  a  continued  fraction 
we  arrive  at  the  following  equation  (see  Ai-t,  614), 

and   at   the   end   of    any   complete   period   of    quotients    p"  =  1 
(Art.  621) ;  thus 

Suppose  now  that  the  number  of  the  recurring  quotients  is  even^ 
then  ^  is  always  an  even  convergent,  and  is  therefore  greater  than 

JN^  and  so  greater  than  - .     Hence  p^q  —  ^^  =  1,  and  we  have 

—  l^^^N—p^ ;   so  that  p^-'Nq^=l.     Hence   we  obtain  solu- 
tions of  the  proposed  equation  by  putting  x=p'  and  y  =  q\  where 

7  is  any  convergent  just  preceding  that  formed  with  the  quo- 
tient 2a. 

Next  suppose  that  the  number  of  the  recurring  quotients  is  odd; 
then  when  first  p''  =  1  the  convergent  "^  is  an  odd  convergent, 
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wlien  next  /o"  =  1  the  convergent  ^  is  an  even  convergent,  and 

so  on.  Hence  solutions  can  be  obtained  by  restricting  ourselves 
to  ev&a  convergents  occurring  just  before  those  formed  with  the 
quotient  2a. 

640.  If  the  number   of  recurring   quotients   obtained  from 

^^N  be  odd^  then,  as  appears  in  the  preceding  Article,  if  ^^  be 

any  odd  convergent  immediately  preceding  that  formed  with 
the  quotient  2a,  we  have  p^ -p'q^^^N -p^y  and  p^ -pq='^', 
thus  we  obtain  in  this  case  solutions  in  integers  of  the  equation 

« 

641.  The  equation  oj*  -  iTy*  =  *  »•  by  putting  x^ax'  and 
y  =  a\f  becomes  a/*  -r  iVy"  =  ±  1,  which  we  have  considered  in 
the  preceding  Articles. 

642.  The  relation  p"(P^'-J^V)  =  Z'^-p",  that  is,  ^p''=^N'-p'^, 
will  give  solutions  of  the  equation  a;*  -  Ny^  =  db  c  in  some  cases 
in  which  c  is  different  from  imity.  The  method  will  be  similar 
to  that  given  in  Arts.  639  and  640. 

643.  If  one  solution  in  integers  of  the  equation  oj*  —  iVy'  =  1 
be  known,  we  may  obtain  an  unlimited  number  of  such  solutions. 
For  suppose  x  =  p  and  y  =  q  to  be  such  a  solution,  so  that 
p'-ir^'=l;  tl^QTL{p-qJN)(jp  +  qJN)=^\',  therefore 

{p-qJN)-{p^qJNY-l  =  {x-yJN){x^yJN),        , 

by  supposition.     Put  then 

x-yJN={p-qJNY,  ■x  +  yJN=(j>  +  qJNY, 

thus  ^^Wip  +  qJNy  +  ^p-qJN)-^, 

it  is  obvious  that  if  w  be  any  positive  integer,  these  values  of 
x  and  y  will  be  positive  integers. 
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644.  Similarly,  if  one  solution  in  integers  of  the  equation 
a'  —  Ny*  =  —  1  be  known,  we  may  obtain  an  unlimited  number 
of  such  solutions.  For  suppose  x  —  p  and  y  =  q  to  be  such  a 
solution,  then  {p-q  JN)  (p  +  j  JN)  =  -  1.  Now  take  n  any 
odd  integer ;  then 

0*  -  ? -y^)"  (/> + ?  N/i«0" = (- 1)" = - 1 

=  (a:  —  y  ^iV)  (x  +  y  J^,  by  supposition. 
Then  we  proceed  as  in  Art.  643. 

645.  If  one  solution  in  integers  of  the  equation  re*  -  Ny*  =  a 
be  known,  we  may  obtain  an  unlimited  number  of  such  solutions. 
For  suppose  x=p  and  y  =  q  to  be  such  a  solution,  and  let  x  =  m 
and  y  =  n  be  a  solution  of  cc*  -  Ny*  =  1 ;  then  the  equation 
of  —  JVy'  =  a  may  be  written 

=p'm'+  IPq'n'  -  F{p'n'  +  q'm^  =  (pm  «fc  Nqn)'  -N{pn^  qm)' ; 
we  may  therefore  take  x  =  pm  ^  Nqn,  y  =pn  ±  qm. 

EXAMPLES   OF  INDETERMINATE  EQUATIONS. 

1.  Solve  in  positive  integers  Zdcy  —  4y  +  3aj  =  14. 

2.  Solve  in  positive  integers  ajy  +  as'  =  2a;  +  3y  +  29. 

3.  Find  a  solution  in  positive  integers  of  aj*  -  13^'  =  —  1. 

4.  Find  a  solution  in  positive  integers  of  a;*—  lOly*  =  -  1. 

5.  Shew  how  to  find  series  of  numbers  which  shall  be  at  the 
same  time  of  the  two  forms  w*  — 1  and  lOw",  and  find  the  value 
of  the  smallest. 

6.  A  gentleman  being  asked  the  size  of  his  paddock  an- 
swered, "between  one  and  two  roods;  also  were  it  smaller  by 
3  square  yards,  it  would  be  a  square  number  of  square  yards,  and 
if  my  brother's  paddock,  which  is  a  square  number  of  square 
yards,  were  larger  by  one  square  yard,  it  would  be  exactly  half 
as  large  as  mine.'^     Find  the  size  of  his  paddock. 
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7.  Find  a  whole  number  which  is  greater  than  three  times 
the  integral  part  of  its  square  foot  by  unity :  shew  that  there  are 
two  solutions  of  the  problem  and  no  more. 

8.  Shew  that  the  number  of  solutions  in  positive  integers  of 
y^  +  okb'  =  6  is  limited  when  a  is  positive. 

9.  Find  all  the  solutions  in  positive  integers  of 

3y"-2a;y  +  7ic*=27. 

10.  Find  all  the  solutions  in  positive  integers  of 

2a;"  -  9i»y  +  7y"  =  38. 

11.  Find  a  general  form  for  solutions  in  positive  integers 
of  a;*  —  23y'  =  1,  having  given  the  solution  a;  =  24  and  y  =  5. 

12.  Find  a  general  form  for  solutions  in  positive  integers 
of  a;*  —  2y'  =  7,  having  given  the  solution  a;  =  3  and  y  =  1. 

XLVIII.     PARTIAL  FRACTIONS  AND  INDETERMI- 
NATE  COEFFICIENTS. 

646.  An  algebraical  fraction  may  be  sometimes  decomposed 
into  the  sum  of  two  or  more  simpler  fractions;  for  example, 

2a;-3     _     1  1 

a?'--3a;+2  ~a;-l      a;-2' 

The  general  theory  of  the  decomposition  of  a  fraction  into 
simpler  fractions,  called  'partial  fra^tionSy  is  given  in  treatises  on 
the  Theory  of  Equations  and  on  the  Integral  Calculus.  (See 
Tlheory  of  Equations,  Chap,  xxiv.,  Integral  Calcidu^,  Chap,  n.) 
We  shall  here  only  consider  a  simple  case. 

aotj  •4*  nX  •4*  c 

647.  Let  ; — ^, , .  be  a  fraction,  the  denominator 

(a;-a)(a;-/3)(aj-y) 

of  which  is  composed  of  three  different  factors  of  the  first  degree 
with  respect  to  x,  and  the  numerator  is  of  a  degree  not  higher 
than  the  second  with  respect  to  a;;  this  firaction  can  be  decom- 
posed into  three  simple  fractions,  which  have  for  their  denomina- 
tors respectively  the  factors  of  the  denominator  of  the  proposed 
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fraction,  and  for  their  numerators  certain  quantities  independent 
of  a?.    To  prove  this,  assume 

ax^  +  bx  +  c        _    A  B  C 

(aj-a)(a;  — ^)(a3  — y)      x  —  a,     x-^fi     05- y' 

where  A,  B,  G  are  at  present  undetermined;  we  have  then  to 
shew  that  such  constant  values  can  be  found  for  A,  B  and  G,  as 
will  make  the  above  equation  an  iderUUy,  that  is,  true  whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  as.  Multiply  by  (a;—  a)  (x  —  P)  (x-y);  then 
all  that  we  require  is  that  the  following  shall  be  an  identity^ 

aoif+bx  +  c  =  A(X'-P){x-y)+B{x-a){x'-y)  +  G{X''a){x-P); 

this  will  be  secured  if  we  arrange  the  terms  on  the  right  hand 
according  to  powers  of  x,  and  equate  the  coefficient  of  each  power 
to  the  corresponding  coefficient  on  the  left  hand ;  we  shall  thus 
obtain  three  simple  equations  for  determining  A,  B  and  G, 

648.  The  method  of  the  preceding  Article  may  be  applied  to 
any  fraction,  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  product  of  different 
simple  factors,  and  the  numerator  of  lower  dimensions  than  the 
denominator. 

The  preceding  Article  however  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  because 
we  do  not  shew  that  the  final  equations  which  we  obtain  are  iw- 
dependent  and  consistent.  But  as  we  shall  only  have  to  apply  the 
method  to  simple  examples,  where  the  results  may  be  easily 
verified,  we  shall  not  devote  any  more  space  to  the  subject,  but 
refer  the  student  to  the  Theory  of  Equations  and  the  Integral 

CalctdiM, 

2a; -3 

649.  Suppose  we  have  to  develop     ,_  »    .  o  ^  *  series 

proceeding  according  to  ascending  powers  of  a? ;  there  are  various 
methods  which  may  be  adopted.  We  may  proceed  by  ordinary 
algebraical  division,  writing  the  divisor  in  the  order  2  —  3aj  +  a;' 
and  the  dividend  in  the  order  —  3  +  2a?.     Or  we  may  develop 

-i — s o  ^7  writing  it  in  the  form  (a*  —  3aj  +  2)"*,  and  finding 

the  coefficients  of  the  successive  powers  of  »  by  the  multinomial 
T.  A.  26 
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theorem ;  we  must  then  multiply  the  result  by  2aj  -  3.  It  is 
however  more  convenient  to  decompose  the  fraction  into  partial 
fractions  and  then  to  develop  each  of  these.     Thus 

2x-3  1111 

+ 


«"-3»  +  2     »-!     x-2        l-x     2-x\ 
-y-—  =-(l-a:)"*=-^|l  +  a?  +  x*  +  a5'  +  ...+a:*+...i, 

1 1/     xy'_    ir     jc    »•    aj'  or         \ 

"2^^"""2V~2>'    -"2r"^2"^2"'^2«^ '^^'^ /• 

2x-  3 

Hence  the  required  series  for  —^ — 5 ^  has  for  its  general 

X  "~  ox  "r  M 


teim 


-  (1  +  2^.)  a^ 


650.,  Without  actually  developing  such  an  expression  as  the 
above,  we  may  shew  that  the  successive  coefficients  will  be  con- 
nected by  a  certain  relation ;  before  we  can  shew  this  it  will  be 
necessary  to  establish  a  general  property  of  series. 

651.     If  the  aeries  a^-\- a^x -^  a^jc*  +  a^  ■¥  is  always 

equal  to  zero  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  x,  the  coefficients 

a„,  ttj,  a^,  ttg, must  each  separately  be  equal  to  zero.     For 

since  the  series  is  to  be  zero  whatever  may  he  the  valtie  of  a?, 
we  may  put  a?  =  0 ;  thus  the  series  reduces  to  a^,,  which  must 
therefore  itself  be  zero.  Hence  removing  this  term  we  have 
a,a?+a^*+a^'+...  always  zero;  divide  byaj,  then  ai+a^+a^+... 
is  always  zero.  Hence,  as  before,  we  infer  that  a^  =  0.  Proceeding 
in  this  way^  the  theorem  is  established. 

If  the  series        a^  +  a^  +  a^  +  a^  + 

and  A^+A^x+A^^+Jj^af^+ 

are  always  equal  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  a?,  then 

Is  always  zero  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  x^  hence  we  infer  that 


( A 
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that  is,  the  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  a;  in  the  two  series 
are  equal 

The  theorem  here  given  is  sometimes  quoted  as  the  Principle 
of  Indeterminate  Coefficients;  we  assumed  its  truth  in  Arts.  526, 
d42,  and  549. 

652.  The  demonstration  of  the  preceding  Article  is  that 
which  has  been  usually  given  in  elementary  works  on  Algebra; 
there  is  however  a  difficulty  in  it  which  requires  examination. 

"We  confine  ourselves  to  the  theorem  that  if  the  series 
a^^  +  a^oj  +  a,a3*  +  ...  is  always  equal  to  zero,  each  coefficient  must  be 
equal  to  zero;  the  theorem  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Article  follows 
from  this. 

When  we  say  that  the  series  is  always  equal  to  zero  we  mean 
that  it  is  equal  to  zero  for  all  such  values  of  a;  as  make  the  series 
convergent;  for  of  course  a  divergent  series  cannot  be  said  to 
vanish^ 

In  the  demonstration  we  shew  that  a,a;  +  a„a5*  +  o.aj*+... 
is  always  zero;  that  is  xS^  is  always  zero,  where  S^  stands  for 
a^-¥ajc-{-a^x^  +  ..,  Hence  if  a;  is  not  zero  S^  must  be  zero; 
but  if  05  is  zero  xS^  vanishes  whatever  finite  value  S^  may  liave : 
thus  in  feet  we  ought  not  to  assume  that  S^  is  zero  when  x  is 
zero,  and  so  the  result  a,  =  0  is  not  strictly  demonstrated  This 
is  the  difficulty  we  have  to  examine. 

"We  have  S^  =  a,  +  xS^  where  aS',  stands  for  a^  +  a^x  +  a^a?  +  . . . ; 
and  although  we  are  not  justified  in  saying  that  8^  is  zero  when  x 
is  zero,  yet  we  may  say  that  aS^^  is  zero  however  small  x  may  ba 
Since  the  original  series  is  supposed  to  be  coi^vergent  S^  is  also  a 
convergent  series,  and  therefore  it  will  not  increase  beyond  some 
fixed  value  when  x  is  made  small  enough;  and  therefore  by  making 
X  small  enough  x8^  may  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  r  hence  a, 
must  be  zero,  for  if  a,  were  not  zero  we  could  not  have  S^  zero 

however  small  x  might  be, 

26—2 
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Thus  the  result  a^  =  0  follows  strictly  if  S^  is  convergent  when 
X  is  made  as  small  as  we  please.  In  like  manner  the  result  a,  =  0 
follows  strictly  if  S^ia  convergent  when  x  is  made  as  small  as  we 
please^  where  S^  stands  for  a,  +  a^x  +  a^pt^  +  ...  And  so  on. 

Since  the  original  series  is  supposed  to  be  convergent  the 
series  S^y  S^y  ...  are  convergent,  when  x  is  made  as  small  as  we 
please;  and  so  the  theorem  of  the  preceding  Article  holds. 

653.     Suppose   that    the    series    u^  +  u^x  +  u^sf  +  u^^  + 

represents  the  development  of  ^j -^;  then 

a  +  6a5  =  (1  —  ;?a;  —  qol^  (Wo  +  ^i^  +  '^^  +  '^'^  + )• 

If  n  be  greater  than  1,  the  coefficient  of  aj"  on  the  right-hand 
side  is  u^  — 'pu^^^  — qu^^^\  hence  since  there  is  no  power  of  x 
higher  than  the  first  on  the  left-hand  side,  we  must  have  by 
Art  651,  for  every  value  of  n  greater  than  1, 

And  by  comparing  the  first  and  second  terms  on  each  side, 
we  have 

the  last  two  equations  determine  u^  and  u^ ,  and  then  the  previous 

equation  will  determine  w,,  u^,  u^, by  making  successively 

71  =  2,  3,  4, 

EXAMPLES   OP  PARTIAL  FRACTIONS  AND  INDETERMINATE 

COEFFICIENTS. 

Expand  each  of  the  following  seven  expressions  in  ascending 
powers  of  x,  and  give  the  general  term : 

-  1  ^        5-lOaj  „  3a; -2 


3 -2a;'  2-a;-3a;'*  (a; - 1) (a; - 2)  (a; -  3)  " 

A  *  *c  1  ^       5  +  6a; 


7. 


(1  -  a;)  (1 -i?a;)  •  "'     l-2a;  +  a;'*  (l-3a;)"* 

1  +  4aj  +  a;* 
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Expand  each  of  the  following  five  expressions  in  ascending 
powers  of  a;  as  far  as  five  terms,  and  write  down  the  relation 
which  connects  the  coefficients  of  consecutiye  terms: 

1  1  l-a? 


l-x  +  x*'  l-2a;  +  3a;"*  2-^2x-x'' 

1  1 


a'  +  ax  +  a^*  *    l—px  +  px'  —  x*' 

13.     Sum  the  following  series  to  n  terms  by  separating  each 
term  into  partial  fractions : 


X  CMB  a  X 


(l+x){l  +  ax)     {l  +  ax)  (l  +  a'x)      {1  +  a'x)  {I  +  a*x) 

14.  Sum  in  a  similar  manner  the  following  series  to  n  terms : 
CD  (1  —  ax)  ax  {I—  a'x) 

(1  +  x)  (1  +ax)  (1  +  a'x)     (1  +  oa?)  (1  +  a*ic)  (1  +  a'x) 

15.  Determine    a,  6,  c,  ^,  «,    so    that  the  n^  term  in  the 

-  a  +  hx  +  cx^+  ds^  +  eoif^  ,        -  _., 

expansion  of -■ — ^= r, —  may  be  w  as    . 

16.  Shew  how  to  decompose r-^ ^r-^ r —  into  par- 

tial  fractions,  supposing  that  n  is  the  number  of  factors  in  the 
denominator,  and  that  jp  is  an  integer  less  than  n. 


If  |>  be  less  than  n,  shew  that 

a^-^  h^'^  c'"^ 


(a  —  6)(a  — c)...      (6-a)  (6  — c)  ...     (c  — a)(c  — 6)  ... 


+  ...  =  0. 


XLIX..    RECURRING  SERIES. 

654.  A  series  is  called  a  recwrring  series,  when  from  and 
after  some  fixed  term  each  term  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  a  fixed 
number  of  the  preceding  terms  multiplied  respectively  by  certain 
constants.  By  constants  here  we  mean  qtiautities  which  remain 
unchanged  whatever  term  of  the  series  we  consider. 

655.  A  geometrical  progression  is  a  simple  example  of  a 
recurring  series;  for  in  the  series  a  +  (»r-^a^''^af^+  ......  each 
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term  after  the  first  is  r  times  the  preceding  term.  If  u^_^  and  u^ 
denote  respectively  the  (w— 1)"*  term  and  the  n^  term,  then 
u^  —  »^»_i  =  0 ;  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  u^  and  u^_^  with 
their  proper  signs,  that  is,  1  —  r,  is  called  the  scale  qfrdation. 

Again,  in  the  series  2  +  4a:  +  14a;^  + 4605"  + 152aj*+ the 

law  connecting  consecutive  terms,  ig  w^  —  ^am^j  —  aj'^n-.a  =  ^  i  *^s 
law  holds  for  values  of  w  greater  than  1,  so  that  every  term  after 
the  second  can  be  obtained  from  the  two  terms  immediately  pre- 
ceding.    The  scale  of  relation  is  1  —  Soj  —  as*. 

■  656.     Tojlnd  the  sum  o/n  terms  of  a  recurring  series. 

Let  the  series  be  u^  +  u^x  +  u^x*  +  u^  + ,  and  let  the  scale 

of  relation  be  l—px  —  qcc^,  so  that  for  every  value  of  n  greater 
than. unity  w»— 2>w^.i  — 2t*^_,  =  0.  Denote  the  first  n  terms  of 
the  series  by  /S>  then 

S=UQ  +  u^X'hu^-hu^a^-^  * +W^_,fB""\ 

pxS = ujpx  +  u^poc^  +  uj)a^  4- +  u^_j>x*^^  +  u^^^potf*, 

hence 
S  -  pxS  —  qx'S =u^  +  u^x-  u^px — u^^pa^  —  w^_,  505'  —  u^_^  qptS^^ ', 

for  all  the  other  terms  on  the  right-hand  side  disappear  by  virtue 
of  the  relation  which  holds  between  any  three  consecutive  terms 
of  the  given  series ;  therefore 

o  — = • •  • 

1—px-qx 

If  the  term  oJ*  {pu^i  +  qu,^  +  qxu^^  decreases  without  limit 
as  n  increases  without  limit,  we  may  say  that  the  sum  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  terms  of  the  recurring  series  is 

l-px  —  qa? 

It  is  obvious,  that  if  this  expression  be  developed  in  a  series 
according  to  powers  of  oj,  we  shall  recover  the  given  recurring 
series;  •  -(See  Art  653.) 
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657.  If  the  recurring  series  be  w^  +  w^  +  w,  +  w,  + >  and 

the  scale  of  relation  l-^p  —  q,  we  have  only  to  make  as  =  1  in  the 
results  of  the  preceding  Article,  in  order  to  find  the  sum  of  n 
terms,  or  of  an  infinite  number  of  tenns. 

658.  When  l—px  —  qoc^  csm  be  resolved  into  two  real  factors  of 

the  first  degree  in  x,  the  expression  -^ ^-J — ^-^  may  be  de- 

composed  into  partial  fractions,  each  having  for  its  denominator  an 
expression  containing  only  the  first  power  of  x :  see  Arts.  337 
and  647.  In  this  case,  since  each  partial  fraction  can  be  developed 
into-  a  geometrical  progression,  we  can  obtain  an  expression  for 
the  general  term  of  the  recurring  series.  "We  have  thus  also 
another  method  of  obtaining  the  sum  of  n  terms,  since  the  sum  of 
n  terms  of  each  of  the  geometrical  progressions  is  known, 

EXAMPLES   OF  BECURRING  SERIES. 

Find  the  expressions  from  which  the  following  three  series 
are  derivable ;  resolve  the  expressions  into  partial  fractions,  and 
give  the  general  term  of  each  series : 

1.  4  +  9aj  +  21aj"+51aj'+ 

2.  l  +  lla;  +  89a:'+659iB'+ 

3.  l+3aj  +  llar»  +  43aj»+ 

4.  Find  how   small  x  must  be  in  order  that  the  series  in 

Example  3  may  be  convergent. 

•  '•..,..'■ 

6.    Find  the  general  term  of  the  series  3  + 11  +  32  +  84  + 

6.  Sum  the  following  series  to  n  terms 

1  +  5  +  17  +  63  +  161  +  485+ 

7.  Find  the  general  term  of  the  series  10 +  14  + 10 +  6  +  ... 
and  the  sum  to  infinity. 

8.  Find  the  expression  from  which  the  following  series  is 
derivable,  and  obtain  the  general  term 

2-aj  +  2aj'-5a;"+10aj?-rl7a:*+ . 
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659.  Series  of  particular  kinds  have  been  summed  in  the 
Chapters  on  Arithmetical  Progression,  Geometrical  Progression, 
and  Recurring  Series;  we  shaU  here  give  some  miscellaneous 
examples  which  do  not  fall  under  the  preceding  Chapters. 

660.  To  find  the  sum  of  the  series  1'  +  2"+  3"+ +  w*. 

"We  have  already  found  this  sum  in  Arts.  460,  482  j  the  fol- 
lowing method  is  however  usually  given.    Assume 

r+2*+3»+ +w»  =  ^  +  ^w4-(77a'  +  2>w»  +  ^7a*+ , 

where  Ay  B,  Cy  D,  E, are  constants  at  present  undetermined. 

Change  n  into  n  +  1 ;  thus 

l«4.2«+3«+ +w'  +  (n  +  l)«  =  ^  +  5(w+l) 

+  C  {n+iy  +  1)  (n+iy  +  E  {n+iy  -^ 

By  subtraction, 

n"  +  2/1  + 1  =  5  +  C  (2w  + 1)  +  i>  (3n*  +  3w  +  1 ) 

+  ^(4?i"  +  67i»+4w+l)  + 

Equate  the  coefficients  of  the  respective  powers  of  wj  thus 
-^  aa  0,  and  so  any  other  term  after  E  would  =  0 ; 

32>  =  1;    3D  +  2C=2;    J)  +  C  +  B=l; 
hence  ^^^3'       ^^2^      "^^6* 

Thus  l«  +  2»  +  3'+ +n'  =  A-^'^+%+%. 

o      Is       o 

To  determine  A  we  observe  that  since  this  equation  is  to  hold 
for  all  positive  integral  values  of  n,  we  may  put  n  =  1 ;  thus 
A  =  0.     Hence  the  required  sum  is 

1 

^n{n+l)  (2n  + 1), 

The  same  method  may  be  appKed  to  find  the  sum  of  the  cubes 
of  the  first  n  natural  numbers,  or  the  sum  of  their  fourth  powers, 
and  so  on.    See  also  Art.  671. 
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661.     Suppose  the  v^  term  of  a  series  to  be 

{an  +  5}  {a  (w  +  1)  +  6}  {a  (w  +  2)  +  6} {a  (w  +  wi  - 1)  +  6}, 

where  m  is  a  fixed  positive  integer,  and  a  and  h  known  constants ; 
then  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  this  series  will  be 

{an  +  5}{a(yt4-l)  +  5} {a  (th-  m  - 1)+5}  {a  (w  +  m)+ 6}    ^ 

(m  +  l)a  ' 

where  G  is  some  constant. 

Let  u^  denote  the  n^  term  of  the  proposed  series,  S^  the  sum 
of  n  terms ;  then  we  have  to  prove  that 

^        an  +  6  ^ 

(m  + 1)  a    ^* 
Assume  that  the  formula  is  true  for  an  assigned  value  of  ti  ; 
add  the  (n  +  1)*^  term  of  the  series  to  both  sides ;  then 

an  +  h 
(m  + 1)  a 


that  IS,     >SL.i=— ^-7 ^T-^ —  «*^+i  +  C=-7 =4 — ^n+8  +  C': 

thus  the  same  formula  will  hold  for  the  sum  of  w  + 1  terms, 
which  was  assumed  to  hold  for  the  sum  of  n  terms.  Hence  if  the 
formula  be  true  for  any  number  of  terms  it  is  true  for  the  next 
greater  number ;  and  so  on.  But  the  formula  toill  be  true  when 
n=l  if  we  take  G  such  that 

„         a  +  6  jy  ,-1    .  '  a  +  h  j^ 

JS=; TT— *^«+^>  that  IS,  w  =7 — TTT-^.  +  ^i 

'     (m+l)a    *  *     (m+l)a    '        ' 

thus  C  is  determined  and  the  truth  of  the  theorem  established. 

a-  a(w+l)  +  6  - 

Smce  w„  =  — ^- r u. ,  we  nave 

■  a  +  o  * 

C  =  u. ^-7 St-^i= r — —^' 

'       a(w+l)  .     a{7n-¥\) 

■■         .  . . .  ■ 

TT  „        an-k-h  5t*i 

Thus  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  proposed  series  is  ob- 
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tained  by  subtracting  the  constant  quantity  - — -^r-  from  a 
certain  expression  which  depends  on  n.  This  expression  is 
7 TY~**ii+i^  "^^  ™^y  ^^  P^*  *^  expression  into  the  equi- 
valent form  —7 r-^ W-,  and  to  assist  the  memory  we  may 

observe  that  it  can  be  formed  by  introdttcing  cm  addUiorud  factor 
cU  the  end  of  u^,  and  dividing  hy  the  product  of  the  number  of 
factors  thus  increased  a/nd  the  coefficient  ofn. 

662.     We  may  obtain  the  residt  of  the  preceding  Article  in 
another  way.     As  before,  let  u^  denote 

{aw  +  6}{a(w4-l)  +  5}{a(n  +  2)  +  6} {a(n  +  «»-l)  +  6}, 

and  let  S^  denote  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  series  of 
which  u^  is  the  n^  term. 

"We  have 

a(n-\-7rC\  +  h  amu 

u  .,  =— ^^ ^ u  =u  + V; 

""^*  an  +  b         •       *     an  +  b' 

let  an  +  b=p^  thus 

P  K+i  ^  wj  =  amu^ ; 
change  n  into  n  — 1,  thus 

.{;?-a}(w,-w..,)  =  amw._,; 
smularly, 

{p^2a}  (u^_^  -  w^_,)  =  amu^_^, 

{;?  -  3a}  (w^j  -  w^_,)  =  amw,_„ 


{ /?  —  (w  —  1)  a}  (wj  —  1^  =  owiMi. 

Hence,  by  addition, 
2?(w,+j-M,)-a{t^^+w^_,  +  w^_,+  ...  +  ^^g-(w-  l)ui}  =  a»i-S',; 

therefore  p  (^^^.1  —  Wi)  +  naui  *  omAy^  +  a^^ ; 

therefore  S_  =  7 — :-;-r-.  «*-a.«.-. 


(m  +  l)a   -+>'    (wi  +  l)a- 
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663.  Suppose  the  n^  term  of  a  series  to  be  — ,  where  t*,  in 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  Article ;  then  the  sum  of  the  first  n 
terms  of  this  series  will  be  — -; =^^ +  C, 

Assume,  as  before,  /SL  =  -  7 -r +  C, 

add  to  both  sides,  then 

1        a(m  +  n)  +  b     ^        a(w+ 1)4-6      ^ 

Hence,  as  before,  the  truth  of  the  theorem  is  established,  pi»- 
vided  C  be  such  that  —  = — - — -r^ —  +  C»     Thus  C= 


Ui        (m  —  1)  aUi       '  (m  -  1)  au^^ ' 

-   ^         am  +  h  an-^-b 

and  o„  =  7 T- 7 ttt^ —  . 

'   (m  —  1)  awj     (m  —  1)  au^ 

This  residt  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  manner  of  Art.  662. 

664.  A  series  may  occur  which  is  not  directly  included  in 
the  general  foi<m  of  the  preceding  Article,  but  may  be  decomposed 
into  two  or  more  which  are.  For  example,  required  the  sum  of 
n  terms  of  the  series 


1.2.4.5     2.3.5.6     3.4.6.7 

Here  the  n^  term 

'w  +  2  (w  +  2)" 


n(n+  l)(7*  +  3)(n  +  4)     w(w+  1)  (n  +  2)  (n  +  3)  (n  +  4) 

Now  (n  +  2y  =  n(n  +  1)  +  3w  +  4;  thus  the  w*^  term 
n{n+l)'\-Sn  +'4  1      


w(n+l)(n  +  2)(n  +  3)(w  +  4)     (w+ 2)(n  +  3)(w  +  4) 

3 4 

"*"  {n  +  1)  (w  +  2)  {n-+  3)  (w  +  4)     n{n-h  l)(n  +  2)  (w  +  3)  (n  +  4)  ' 
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If  each  term  of  the  proposed  series  be  decomposed  in  this 
maimer  we  obtain  three  series,  each  of  which  may  be  summed 
by  the  method  of  the  preceding  Article;  thus  the  proposed  series 
can  be  summed.     In  the  present  case  the  required  sum  is 

111  3 

+ 


1  4 


24     4  (n  +  1)  {n  +  2)  (w  +  3)  (7i  +  4)  * 

665.  Polygonal  Numbers.  The  expression  w  +  ^w(w-l)6  is 
the  sum  of  n  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression,  of  which  the 
first  term  is  unity  and  the  common  difference  is  5.  If  we  make 
5  =  0,  1,  2,  3,  ...  we  obtain  expressions  which  are  called  the  gene- 
ral terms  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  order  oi  polygonal  numbers 

respectively.     The  first  order  is  that  in  which  every  term  is  unity. 
Thus  we  have 

1st  order,   n^  term  1 ;  series  1,  1,  1, 

2nd  order,  n^  term  n]  series  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 

3rd  order,  n^  term  Jw(w+  1);  series  1,  3,  6,  10, 

4th  order,  v!^  term  w';  series  1,  4,  9,  16, 

5th  order,  w*^  term  ^n(3w—  1);  series  1,  5,  12,  22, 

and  so  on. 

The  numbers  in  the   2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th, series  have  been 

called  respectively  linear^  triangvlar,  square,  pentagonal^ 

666.  The  n*^  term  of  the  r*  order  of  polygonal  numbers  is 

w  +  in(7j-l)(r-2); 
the  sum  of  n  terms  of  this  series  is,  by  Art.  661, 

w(n+l)     r-2    (n  — l)w(n+l) 
2        ■*"~2~'  3  ' 

or  tw(?i+l){(r-2)(w- 1)4-3}. 

Hence  for  triangular  numbers  S^  =  ln{n+l){n  +  2),  for  square 
numbers  ^^  =  J  w(w  +  l)(27i  +  l),  and  so  on. 

667.  To  find  ths  number  of  cam/nonrbaUs  in  a  pyramidal  pile. 
(1)     Suppose  the  base  of  the  pyramid  an  equilateral  triangle, 

let  there  be  n  balls  in  a  side  of  the  base ;  then  the  number  of 
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balk  in  tte  lowest  layer  is  w  +  (w  —  1)  +  (n  —  2)  + +  1,  that  is, 

the  Pricmgttlar  number  Jn  (w+  1)  j  the  number  in  the  next  layer 
will  be  found  by  changing  n  into  w  —  1 ;  and  so  on.  Hence,  by 
Art.  665,  the  number  of  all  the  balls  is  ^n{n+l)  {n  +  2). 

(2)  Suppose  the  base  of  the  pyramid  a  square ;  let  there  be 
n  balls  in  a  side  of  the  base ;  then  the  number  of  balls  in  the 
lowest  layer  is  n',  in  the  next  layer  {n  —  1)*,  and  so  on.  The 
number  of  all  the  balls  is  ^n{n+l)  (2n  +  1). 

Similarly  we  may  proceed  for  any  other  form  of  pyramid. 

"We  may  see  from  this  proposition  a  reason  for  the  terms 
triangular  numher^  aqtuire  number^ 

If  the  pile  of  cannon-balls  be  incomplete,  we  must  first  find 
the  number  in  the  pile  supposed  complete,  then  the  number  in 
the  lesser  pUe  which  is  deficient^  and  the  diflference  will  be  the 
number  in  the  incomplete  pile. 

668.  A  question  analogous  to  that  in  Art.  667  arises  when 
we  have  to  sum  the  balls  in  a  pile  of  which  the  base  is  reotangidar 
but  not  square.  In  this  case  the  pile  will  terminate  in  a  single 
row  at  the  top ;  suppose  p  the  number  of  balls  in  this  row ;  then 
the  n^  layer  reckoned  from  the  top  has  p  +  n—l  balls  in  its 
length  and  ri  in  its  breadth,  and  therefore  contains  n(^  +  7i— 1) 
balls.     Hence  the  number  of  balls  in  n  layers  is 

?i(»  +  l)        (n  —  l)n(n-\-l)  ,     ,       ,v /o       o       o\ 

If  «i be  the  number  in  the  length  of  the  lowest  row,  m  =  p  +  n—l, 
and  the  sum  may  be  written  ^n{n+l)  {3m - 71+  1);  as  n  is  the 
number  in  the  breadth  of  the  lowest  row,  the  sum  is  thus  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  numbers  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  base. 

669.  Figurate  Numbers.  The  following  series  form  what  are 
called  the  different  orders  oijlgurate  numbers: 

1st  order,    1,  1,  1,  1,  1, 

2nd  order,    1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 

3rd  order,    1,  3,  6,  10,  15, 
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the  general  law  is,  that  the  n^  term  of  any  order  is  the  snm  of 
n  terms  of  the  preceding  order.    Thus  the  n***  term  of  the  second 

order  is  w,  of  the  3rd  order  is  — Ij — 5-^,  of  the  fourth  order  is 
. = — l^ ^      ' ,  and  generally  the  n^  term  of  the  r*  order  is 

^^!-^ Y"    ., ^^—  .     This  we  may  prove  bj- induction.     For, 

•*  —  1 


assuming  this  expression  for  the  n*^  term  of  the  r^  order,  we 
may  find  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  r***  order  by  the 
formula  of  Art.  661.  "We  have  only  to  put  1  for  a,  0  for  6,  and 
r  —  1  for  m.     Hence  we  obtain  for  the  sum 

w(w  +  l)(w  +  2) (n  +  r-1) 

\?        ■     ' 

and  then,  by  definition,  this  is  the  expression  for  the  n^  term 
of  the  (r  + 1)***  order. 

670.  "We  have  already  shewn  that  the  Binomial  Theorem 
may  be  sometimes  applied  to  find  the  sum  of  a  series  (see  Art.  526) ; 
we  give  another  example.     Find  the  sum  of  the  series 

where     $,  =  r(r+l)  (r  +  2) (r  +  g-1), 

and        P^=(n-r)  (n-r+  l){»i-r  +  2)'. (w-r+^-1). 

We*  can  see  that 
^^=[£xthe  coefficient  of  «'"*  in  the  series  for  (1— a;)"^'"*"**, 

and  P^=  |/»  X  the  coefficient  of  a;"-^^  in  the  series  for  (1  -  «)-'*+*>. 

Hence  we  have  so  far  as  terms  not  higher  than  ^"^, 

(1 -«)-<•*"  =  i|<?,  +  e.«  +  «/+^y+ J, 

Therefore  the  series  which  we  have  to  sxun  is  equal  to  the 
product   of  1^  [£  into  the  coefficient  of  oj""'  in  the  expansion  of 

the  product  of  (1 -«)■«+*>  and  (1 -raj)"<P+?>;  that  is,  the  series  is 
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equal  to  the  product  of  [gig  into  the  coefficient  of  a?""*  in  the 
expansion  of  (1  —  a)"^''"*"'"'^.     Hence  the  series  is  equal  to 

\p\q         In-l+p-^q 


p-^q-hl  n-2 


671.  By  the  method  of  Art.  660  we  may  investigate  an  ex- 
pression for  the  sum  1*'+  S'^-  S^H- +n'',  where  r  is  any  posi- 
tive integer.  Denote  this  sum  by  S ;  then  it  may  be  shewn,  as 
in  Arts.  460  and  461,  that  S  can  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  series 
of  descending  powers  of  n,  beginning  with  n*^*,  and  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  determine  correctly  the  coefficients  of  the  various 
powers  of  w.     Assume  that /S^= 


It  is  convenient  to  represent  the  coefficients  in  the  manner 
here  exhibited ;  thus  instead  of  a  single  letter  for  the  coefficient 

of  w*""^  we  use  the  symbol  ^  -4^,  and  so  on.     "We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  determine  the  values  of  -4^,  A^^  -4^, ;  and  it  ^wiU  be 

found  that  these  quantities  are  independent  of  r  as  well  as  of  9i. 

In  the  assumed  identity  change  n  into  w  + 1 ;  thus 
,S'+(»  +  l)'-=(7(»  +  l)''+i  +  ^(»+l)'-  +  |^(n+l)'-» 

+  ^^^f^^(«+ir+ 

Therefore,  by  subtraction, 

•     ■   ■  «  « 

(n  + 1)' = C  {(«  + 1)'*^  -  »*•+*}  +  ^0  {(»  +!)'■-  n'} 

+  ^A{(«+iri-«-n  +  ?^|f^^.{(»»+l)'--«'-'}+ 

Expand  all  the  expressions  (71+  l)'""*"^  (w  +  l)*",  {w  +  l)''-*, 

by  the  Binomial  Theorem ;  and  then  equate  the  coefficients  of 

the  various  powers  of  n.    Thus,  by  equating  the  coefficients  of  w*", 

ve  have  1  =  (7  (r  +  1),  then,  by  equating  the  coefficients  of  w''~V  "^^ 

-_:  (7.(r+l)r       .        .,       />.  -    1        a    -^ 

have  r= — ^-^^ +  Ajr  :  thus  G  = ,-,  -4.  =  ^. 

2  ^  '  r  +  1       V3..       .  . 
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Equate  the  coefficients  of  w'"',  putting  for  C  and  A^  their 
values ;  thus  we  shall  obtain  generally  . 


^-[p+l     2l£     l^|£j^     l3[£--2     |4|p-3 

A, 

;'^i£ni ' 

where  the  series  on  the  right-hand  side  extends  as  far  as  the  term 
involving  Ap_y^  inclusive ;  and  by  putting  for  p  in  succession  the 

values  2,  3,  4,  we  determine  in  succession  -4^,  A^,  A^,  ; 

and  we  see  that  these  quantities  are  independent  of  n  and  r, 

111 
"We  shall  obtain -4j  =  g,  -4,  =  0,  -43=-^,  -4^  =  0,  -4,  =  —  , 

'      It  is  remarkable  that  all  the   coefficients  with  even  suffixes 
A^f  A^,  A^f are  zero ;  this  can  be  proved  as  foUows  : 

In  the  original  assumed  identity  change  n  into  w— 1,  and 
subtract;  tlius 

'^'^2-7^Mn''''(^-^y'']+ 

Equate  the  coefficients  of  n'"',  putting  for  G  and  A.  their 
values;  thus 

1 1_  A,  A,  A, 

■p  +  l     2\P*\^\P-'^  |3|p-2"'"|4|y-3 


A 


The  result  formerly  obtained  may  be  expressed  thus, 

0           1               1  Ai  A^  A^ 

= 5- r-  +  ,  .  .  +  ... .     *    „  +  ,.,     * 


\P+l     2|£     \^[£^     |3l£^     |4|p-3 

A. 


Hence,   by  subtracting  and  putting  for  p  in  succession  the 

values  3,  5,  7, we  shew  in  succession  that  zero  is  the  value 

of -4,,^^,  -4e> 
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EXAMPLES   OP  THE   SUMMATION   OP  SERIES. 

1.  Shew  that  the 'sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  series  of 

which  the  n^  term  is  n(n-hl)  {n+2) (w  +  m- 1)  is  obtained 

by  placing  one  more  factor  at  the  end  of  this  expression,  and 
dividing  by  the  number  of  factors  so  increased. 

2.  Give  the  formula  for  summing  the  series  of  which  the  n^ 
term  is  the  reciprocal  of  n  (n -hi)  (n  +  2) (n  +  m  —  1).     ,  .. 

Sum  the  following  five  series  to  n  terms,  and  also  to  infinity ; 

1111 
'^'     175^2. 3^3. ^^ITS"*"  •••••• 


4. 


1  1  1 


2.4.6     4.6.8     6.8. 10     8. 10.12 


1111 
•     1.4'*'2.5'*"3.6'^4.7'^ 


6. 


1111 


1.3.5     2.4.6     3.5.7     4.6.8 

7  ^  7  10  13 

2.3.4'*"3.4.5"*"4.5.6'^5.6.7'*" 

8.  Sum  to  n  terms  1+3+6+10+ 

9.  If  n  be  even,  shew  that 

o/       T\     o/       m                 ^ /^      i\      w(w+l)(n+2) 
w  +  2(w-l)  +  3(w-2)+ '^2\2'^    )^      U 

10.  Sum  to  w  terms  a*+ (a  + l)*  +  (a  +  2)'+ 

11.  Sum  ton  terms  l»  +  2*a;  +  3V  +  4V  + 

12.  If  the  terms  of  the  expansion  of  (a  +  6)"  be  multiplied 

respectively  by  wr,  (n-l)r*,  (n-2)r®, ,  n  being  a  positive 

inteiger,  find  the  sum  of  the  resulting  series. 

13.  Expand  jz r^ in  a  series  of  ascending  powers  of  x, 

I X  — ~  X)  "~  ex 

and  shew  that  the  coefficient  of  a;"  is 

T.  A.  27 
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14.  Find  the  coefficient  of  oTy  in  the  expansion  of 

x(l—  ax) 
(l-.aj)(l-aflc-6y)* 

1 K     av       XI-  X  n     2n     2n  (2w+2)     2n  (2n+2)  (2w+4) 

15.  Shewthatl.i-3.^— L-^+       ^   3^^^^ U 

-^  1^^3'--3TF~  ■*• 37679 + ]• 

16.  If  p^  denote  the  coefficient  of  of  in  the  expansion  of 
(1  +  05)",  where  »  is  a  positive  integer,  shew  that 

Po        Pi  P,  Pn-l  1-2 

(p.+i'Jd'.+i'J .......  (P-x+i^O^^^^^^^'^"; 

„     ft.ft_  ,  ■(-  !)"->,     1,1,1,  1 

1 M  ~  n v«  *^* 

n(yn-l) (n4-y-  1)     w    (w-1) (n  +  p-2) 

»     n(n-l)    (n-2) (yt+jp~3) 

is  zero  when  n  and  p  are  positive  integers  and  n  greater  than  p. 

18.  If  shot  be  piled  on  a  triangular  base,  each  side  of  which 
exhibits  9  shots,  .find  the  whole  number  contaiDed  in  the  pile. 

19.  Find  the  number  of  shot  contained  in  5  courses  of  an 
unfinished  triangular  pile,  the  number  in  one  side  of  the  base 
being  15. 

20.  The  number  of  balls  contained  in  a  truncated  pile  of 
which  the  top  and  bottom  are  rectangular,  JB 

•^{2jp'+3(w+w-l);?+  6mw-3m-3n  +  l}, 

where  m  and  n  represent  the  number  of  balls  in  the  two  sides  of 
the  top,  and  p  the  number  of  balls  in  each  of  the  slanting  edges. 
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21.    Shew  that  l*  +  2*  +  3*+ +  n* 


w*     »*     w'      »       n 


22.  Shew  that 

(1  +  ow)  (1  +  a"t?)  (1  +  aj'v) (l+x'v) 

r^+  l-a.^+    (l^»)(l-iB»)    ^"^ 

(l-«f)(l-a:^">)(l>a:0 
^     (l-a?){l-ic')(l-a?")     *^^ 

23.  In  the  expansion  of  (1  +  a?)  (1  +  ex)  (1  +c*a;)  (1  +  <?x)  ... 
the  number  of  factors  being  infinite  and  c  less  than  unity^  the  co- 
efficient of  af  is 

(l_c)(l-0(l-c») {l-cr 

24.  .  If  A^  be  the  coefficient  of  of  in  the  expansion  of 

prove  that         A^  =  ^^r;-^  {A^^  +  ^,_ J,  and  that  A^  =-^  . 

25.  If  n  be  any  multiple  of  3,  shew  that 


um. 


LI.    rKTEQUAUTIES. 

672,  It  is  often  useful  to  know  which  is  the  greater  of  two 
given  expressions ;  propositions  relating  to  such  questions  are 
usually  collected  under  the  head  Ineqiudities. 

M 

We   say  that   a  is  greater  than  h  when  a— (  is  a  positive 

quantity.     See  Art.  95,  _  "  "' 

21—2 
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673.  An  inequality  pnU.  stiU  hold  after  ths  same  qyia,rM,y  has 
been  added  to  each  rmmher  or  taken  from  each  member. 

For  suppose  a>hy  therefore  -a-h  is  positive^  therefore 
a  db  c  —  (6  =fc  c)  is  positive,  therefore  a  =»=  c  >  5  =»=  c. 

Hence  we  may  infer  that  a  term  may  be  removed  fix>m  one 
member  of  an  inequality  and  affixed  to  the  other  wiih  its  sign 
changed. 

674.  If  the  signs  of  all  the  terms  of  cm  inequality  }>e  changed 
the  sign  of  ineqiudity  must  be  reversed, 

For  to  change  all  the  signs  is  equivalent  to  removing  each 
term  of  the  first  member  to  the  second,  and  each  term  of  the 
second  member  to  the  first. 

675.  An  inequality  will  still  hold  after  each  rnember  has  been 
multiplied  or  divided  by  the  saane  positive  quxjmtUy. 

For  suppose  a  >  ^,  therefore  a  -  5  is  positive,  therefore  if  w  be 
positive  m{a  —  h)  is  positive,  therefore  ma  >7nl>'y   and  similarly 

—  (a  —  b)  is  positive,  and  —  >  — . 

m^       ^       ^  mm  r 

In  like  manner  we  can  shew  th^t  if  each  member  of  an  ine- 
quality be  multiplied  or  divided  by  the  same  negative  quantity, 
the  sign  of  inequality  must  be  reversed. 

676.  If  a>6,  a'>6',  a">6'V then 

a  +  a'  +  a"+ >6+6'  +  6"+ 

-For  by  supposition,  a  —  b,  a'  —  b\  a!'  —  b", are  all  positive ; 

therefore  a  —  6  +  a  —  6'  +  a"  —  6''  + is  positive ;  therefore 

a  +  a'  +  a''+ >6  +  6'  +  6''+ 

677.  If  a>6,  ci>Vy  d'>b"y and  all  the  quantities  are 

positive,  then  it  is  obvious  that  aala!' >hb'b" 

678.  If  a  >6,  and  a  and  b  are  positive,  then  a">6",  whfere  n 
is  any  positive  quantity. 

This  follows  fix>m  the  preceding  Article  if  »  be  an  integer.  If  n 
be  fractional  suppose  it  =- ;  let  a'^A  and  ^'si;  then  h  is  >'k^ 
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11 


and  "we  Iiaye  to  prove  that  A'  >  A;' ;  tliis  we  can  prove  indirectly ; 

11  *  1      1 

for  if  A«=^',    then   A  =  ^;    and  if  A«<^*,  then  h<k;   toth  of 

these  results  are  false;  hence  we  must  have  A' >  k'. 

If  ?t  be  a  negative  quantity,  let  n  =  ^my  so  that  m  is  positive; 

then  -;^<i=;  that  is,  dTKlT, 
a       0 

679.     Let  T^ ,   -*,   -^ ,  ...  ~  be  fractions  of  which  the  de- 
b,      6,      6,  \ 

nominators  are  all  ^f  the  same  sign,  then  the  fraction 

a^A-a^'¥a^-\- A-a^ 

lies  in  magnitude  between  the  least  and  the  greatest  of  the  fractions 

«l        «S        «8  ». 

Por  suppose  v-^.,?-^,  —  ^..^tobein  cucending  order  of  mag- 
6,     6,     ^        ^ 

nitude,  and  suppose  that  all  the  denominators  are  positive;  then 

7-1  =  5-*,  therefore  o,  «=  6,  x  -rJ ; 
^     ^  »      »     5, 

r^>j^9  therefore  a^>  6,  x  j^  ; 
jf>r^f  therefore  a^>hgX  f^; 

3  1  1  • 

and  so  on; 
therefore,  by  addition, 

a^+a^  +  a^+ +  a, > (6, +  5^  +  63+ ......  +K)  f  ; 

therefore  ^^^^ 1>T- 


Similarly  we  may  prove  that 


a,+a^  +  a^+ -t-q,     q, 

^  +  ^.  +  ^3+ +^«     ^* 
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In  like  manner  the  theorem  may  be  established  when  all  the 
denominators  are  supposed  negative. 

If  ir  ~  "h  -jf^"" }  *^®^  ^^^  ^^  these  fractions  is  equeU  to 

the  fraction  whose  numerator  is  the  sum  of  the  numerators  and 
denominator  the  sum  of  the  denominators.     See  Art.  384. 

680.  Since  (x  -  y)*  or  a*  -  2ocy  +  y*  is  a  positive  quantity  or 
zero,  according  as  x  and  y  are  unequal  or  equal,  we  haye 

i(a:"+y*)>ajy, 

the  inequality  becoming  an  equality  when  »= y.     Hence 

that  is,  the  arithmetic  mean  of  two  quantities  is  greater  than  the 
geometric  mean,  the  inequality  becoming  an  equality  when'  the 
two  quantities  are  equal. 

681.  Let  there  be  n  positive  quantities,  a,  5,  c, ...  ^;  then 

'a  +  6  +  c+ ...  +  A?> 


( j  >a6c...«, 


unless  the  n  quantities  are  all  equal,  and  then  the  inequality" 
becomes  an  equality. 

Fora6<(^y,        «^<(^)  ) 

/a  +  b    c  +  J\* 
therefore  abed  <  ( — s—  •  ~o~  )  > 

a  +  6    c-^d  ^(i(a-^b)-^i(c  +  d))\ 
~~2~  '  "T"      I  2  J  ' 

^1-.    1.                             T  J     /a  +  b  +  c-hd\* 
therefore  abed  <  ( j j  . 

By  proceeding  in  this  way  we  can  shew  that  if  |?  be  any  posi- 
tive integral  power. of  2, 

,    ,      /     ^   X     \      /a  +  6  +  c  +  c^+...V 
dbed ...  {p  factors) <  ( J  • 

-,       ,  ^  -  ,  ^  a  +  6  +  c  +  rf+...  (w  terms)     .        , 

Now  let  o  =  n  +  r,  and  let ^ •  « t,  and 

.  n 
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suppose  eax;li  of  the  remaining  r  quantities  out  of  th<B  p  quantities 
to  be  equal  to  t;  we  have  then 

abed...  (n  fSeustors)  x  t'<  ( j     ;  that  is,  <  r*'; 

therefore  ahcd ...  (w  factors)  <r ;  that  is,  <( 1 ^  j  . 

Thus  the  theorem  is  proved  whatever  be  the  number  of  quan- 
tities a,  by  c,  dy  ...  The  inequality  becomes  an  equality  when  all 
the  n  quantities  are  equal, 

"We  may  also  write  the  theorem  thus, 

a  +  5  +  c  +  rf+ /  T    t     V* 

>{abca...p  ; 

by  extending  the  signification  of  the  terms  arithmetical  mean  and 
geometrical  meamy  we  may  enunciate  the  theorem  thus :  the  arith- ' 
metical  mea/n  of  cmy  number  of  positive  quantities  is  greater  than 

m 

the  geometrical  mecm. 

682.  The  following  proof  of  the  theorem  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding Article  will  be  found  an  instructive  exercise. 

Let  P  denote  {ahcd ^)",  and  Q  denote '-^^^ —  , 

Suppose  a  and  b  respectively  the  greatest  and  least  of  the  n 
quantities   a,   b,   c,   dy  k;    let  ai  =  bi  =  ^(a  +  b)y   and  let 

Pj  =  (afi^ed...i..k)'^ ;  then  since  aj>i > aby  we  have  Pj  >P.  Next 
if  the  factors  in  P^  ^  ^ot  all  equal,  remove  the  greatest  and  least 
of  them,  and  put  in  their  places  two  new  factors,  each  equal  to 
half  the  sum  of  those  removed ;  let  P,  denote  the  new  geometrical 
mean;  then  P^>P^,     K  we  proceed  in  this  way,  we  obtaui  a 

series  P,  P^,  P^,  P3, P^,  each  term  of  which  is  greater  than 

the  preceding  term ;  and  by  taking  r  large  enough,  we  may  have 
the^  factors  which  occur  in  P,  as  nearly  equal  as  we  please  ;  thus 
when  r  is  large  enough,  we  may  consider  P^  =  ^ ;  therefore  P  is 
less  than  Q. 

683.  We  will  now  compare  the  quantities 

oT  +  ft*" 


and 


m- 
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We  suppose  a  and  h  positiye,  and  a  not  less  than  5. 

'-^{(^-T*-r^*(^rC-i-')" 

m(m-  l){m  -2)(m-  3)  /o  +  6\— *  /a  -  6\*  \ 

+ \i — —  1,-2-j   1,-2-;  -^ j- 


Since  —5—  is  less  tlian  —77—,  tlie  series  is  cowvcri^rewi  (Art  564), 

so  that  we  have  a  result  which  is.  arithmetically  intelligible  and 

true.     Hence  if  m  be  negative  or  any  positive  integer,  it  follows 

a"  +  6"     /a  4-  ftX* 
that    — 5 — >(__j  ,     If  m  be  positive  and  less  than  unity, 

<  (     .,     I  .     It  remains  to  consider  the  case  in  which  m 


m- » 


2 
is  positive  and  greater  than  -unity,  Imt  not  an  integer.     Suppose 

P  -  - 

«»  =  -,  where  j» is  >  q,  and  let  a  =  a',  )8  =  6*,  -4  =  o',  B  =  ^.    Then 

a^ -^h^  ,  (a-\-h\  ,.  a''  +  )8'.  /a«  +  )8^» 

— ^— jis  >  or.<  ^-"Y") »  according  aa —^  IS  >  or  <f  — ^j ; 

f 
— s — )     is    >  or   <   — o"^  i    *^*    H 

according  as  (  — ^ —  j   is  >  or  <  — - — .     We  know  by  what 

has  already  been  proved,  that  the  expression  on  the  lefi-hand 

side  is  the  greater,  since  -  is  positive  and  less  than  unity ;  hence 

a'^  +  ir.        /a  +  hy    ,  .         .^.  -.         X     XI. 

— o —  ^  >  V~2~"J   '^^^^  ^  ^  positive  and  greater  than  unity. 

684.     Let  there  be  n  positive  quantities  a,  6,  c, A ;  then 

/a  +  6-4-c+ +A;Y 

when  m  is  negative,  or  positive  and  greater  than  unity;  but  the 


a"'  +  6"'  +  c"'+ +A;"'      /a-¥b-^c+ +A;\'" 

> 
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reverse  holds  when  m  is  positive  and  less  than'  unity.     The  in- 
equality becomes  an  equality  whez^  all  th^  n  quantities  are  equal 

.This  may  he  proved  by  a.  method  similar  to  that  used  in 
Art.  681.     We  will  suppose  m  negative,  or  positive  and  greater 

than  unity.     Then  a*  +  ft- >  2 /^  V,    c^^d^>2(~Xy 
therefore        a-  +  6'-+c-+rf->  2/^^)"'+ (^V| 

>2.2(^±^±i±^)'"; 

,,      ^             o'"  +  5'"  +  c"'  + J"     /a  +  ft  +  c  +  c^X* 
therefore        -r >  I j 1  . 

By  proceeding  in  this  way  we  can  establish  the  theorem  in 
the  case  where  the  number  of  quantities  is  je>,  if  |9  be  any  positive 
integral  power  of  2.  Now  let  p  =  n  +  r,  and  let  the  last  r  of  the 
p  quantities  be  all  equal,  and  each  equal  to  ty  say,  where 

a  +  6  +  c+ (w  terms)  ^ 

"  n  ' 


/CT  +  P4-C+ X" 


therefore 

n  +  r 

)   i 

thatis,  >(w  +  r)f  j 

therefore  a"* +  6"'+^"'+. >nr*; 

which  was  to  be  proved. 

In  a  similar  way  we  may  establish  the  rest  of  the  theorem, 
namely,  that  when  m  is  positive  and  less  than  unity  the  reverse 
holds. 

The  theorem  of  this  Article  may  also  be  established  by  a 
method  similar  to  that  used  in  Art.  682. 

685.  If  X  and  P  are  positive  quantities,  and  x  and  ^x  less 
than  unity,  (1  +  aj^  is  less  than  1     ^   . 
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We  have  in  fact  to  shew  that  (1  +  a)"^  is  greater  than  l^fix. 
Now,  by  the  Binomial  Theorem, 

(l  +  a;)-^  =  l-/Jaj  +  ^-^^-5 — Laf^tLltl — ^^tl la?-^ ; 

If  l^ 

each  term  of  this  series  is  greater  than  the  succeeding  term,  for 
- — -  X  is  less  than  unity,  since  x  and  fix  are  each  less  than  unity. 
Hence,  as  in  Art.  558,  the  series  is  greater  than  1  —px, 

« 

686.  Let  y  be  a  positive  quantity  greater  than  j3;    then 

1  +  ya:  is  greater  than  :j — ^  provided  (1  +  -yac)  (1  —  fix)  is  greater 

1  —  px 

than  1 ;  that  is  provided  (y-)3)^  is  greater  than  Pyx^,  that  is 

provided  y  —  j3  is  greater  than  Pyx.     Hence  we  have  the  following 

result ;  if  a?,  j3,  and  y  are  positive,  aad  y  greater  than  )8,  then  by 

taking  x  small  eno\igh  we  can  make  (1  +  x)P  less  than  1  +  ysc ; 

this  holds  however  small  the  excess  of  y  over  p  may  be. 

687.  If  a;  be  positive  log  (1  +  a?)  is  less  than  x. 

For  suppose  y  =  log  (1  +  x),  then  1  +  a?  =  c' ;  and,  by  Art.  542, 
6^  =  1  -hy  +  fn  +^+ >  which  is  greater  thany +  1. 

If     l£ 

.      1     1     1  1 

As  an  example  put  for  as  in  succession  ^r,    «,    7, — : 

,31-41  ,,n+ll       „  , 

we  have  log  ^  <  ^ ,  •  log  ^.<  ^.,. .;.... .  log  — ^-r-  <  - .     Hence,  by 

ij'x-         ,       w  +  1       1       1  1 

addition,  log  -r-^  <  _  +  -  + +;i- 

688.  If  X  be  positive  and  less  than  unity  log  (1  +  a:)  is  greater 

than  a?  -  TT  , 
2 

iXj  '    X   '  a? 

For  log(l+a;)  =  aj--Tr  + -=-  -7-  + ;  hence,  as  in  Art.  558, 

-6       o       4 


we  see 


that  log  (1  +  aj)  —  f  a:  -  -5- j  is  a  finite  positive  quantitj. 
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.  1       . 

689,     If  aJ  be  positive  and  less  than  tmity  log  r: is  greater 


than  X. 

1                                     a^     a?     X* 
For    logr =  -log(l-a;)  =  aj  +  -2 +-0  +-T-+ ;     hence 


log a;  is  a  finite  positive  quantity. 

690.     The  following  three  examples  will  illustrate  the  subject 
of  Inequalities,  and  furnish  results  of  some  ii^terest. . 

_..,._^         1.3.5 (2n-l)       -  3.6.7 (Sw  +  l) 

^     ^**'=     2.4.6...:..2n      '^^^■°      2.4.6...:..2n     > 

then  when  w  is  infinite  u^  is  zero,  v^  is  infinite  and  u^v^  is  finite. 

Wehave...  '  ^•=2-i-6---l^ ^^^^ 

2    4    6            2w 
t}ierefore,byArt.376,w,<g  .  g  .  y  ••••••  2;;^;:T ■*•"  ^^^' 

Therefore,  by  multiplication,  w^*<jr =-• 

. ti 

Hence,  by  increasing  n  we  can  make  u^  less  than  any  assigned 
quantity.  , 

a-    -1    1                           3    5    7          271  +  1  ,o\ 

Similarly,  -v^  =  -.-.- __ (a); 

tiierefore,  by  Art.  376,  v,>-^.  g  .  ^  ......  ^^^^ (4), 

.    .  '  .  2n+2 

Therefore,  by  multiplication,  v^'>    .  <>    ^  i  that  is,  >n  +  u 

Hence,  by  increasing  n  we  can  make  v^  greater  than  any  as- 
dgned  quantity. 

Last,  by  (1)  and  (4)  we  see  tiiat 

12n  +  2     .,    ..         w  +  1  _.       ^  ^^«    -^^ 

^"^"•^ 2  2w+T '  ""^^  ^' >  2wTT '         tiierefore,  afoHwn, >^  ; 

and  by  (2)  and  (3)  we  see  that  w„t?„<l. 

.1 

Hence  u^v^  lies  between  ^  and  1,  and  is  therefore  finite* 
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II.     If  rri,  n,  a  are. in  descending  order  of  magnitude,  then 

(m  +  aV* .        /w  +  a\* 
m-aj  \n-aj* 

For  taJce  the  logarithms  of  both  sides ;  thus  we  have  to  compare 

1+^  /i+- 

mlog 2i  with  n  log/ 2  „ 

m  ^      n' 

or  2an  + 5— 5+^—+ V  with  2fltn  +  ^— ,+  =— .  + i, 

and  the  first  of  these  is  less  than  the  second.     Hence  the  reqmre$l 
result  follows. 

IIL    Let  there  be  n  positive  quantities  a,  5,  (?, k;  then 

f J  IS  Ka^'h^if P, 

unless  the  n  quantities  are  equal,  and  then  the  ineqiiality  becomes 
an  equality. 

Let  there  be  two  unequal  quantities  a  and  5;  we  have  to 
shew  that  a*6*  IS  >f  — g— J     . 

Suppose  a  greater  than  h;  let  a=: c -h x,   h  =  c  —  x» 

1  +  -J      (1--)      ifi>l> 


that  is,  that 


or^that  (!-«*) (tZ^)  i«  >  1>     ^^^^  *"  J  • 

(1  +  z\* 


2« 


{—3^-5^^ y{^-h'^i^^ y 
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and  this  is  a  positive  quantity  I  and  as  the  logarithm  is  positive 
the  expression  is  greater  than  linity. 

The  demonstration  is  then  extended  to  the  case  of  three  or 
more  quantities  by  a  method  similar  to  that  used  in  Art.  682. 

The  problems  in  the  next  three  Articles  are  analogous  to  the 
subject  considered  in  tiie  present  Chapter. 

691.  Divide  a  given  number  2a  into  two  parts,  such  that 
their  product  shall  haye  the  greatest  possible  value. 

Let  X  denote  one  part  and  2a  — x  the  other  part,  and  let  ^ 
denote  the  product  j  then  we  have  to  determine  x  so  that  y  may 
have  the  greatest  possible  value.  Since  i/  =  x(2a  —  x),  we  have 
af-2ax-\-j/  =  0;  therefore  a;  =  a  =fc  ^(a* - y).  Thus  since  a;  must 
be  real  y  cannot  be  greater  than  a',  and  x  =  a,  when  y  =  a*. 

692.  Divide  a  given  nimiber  2a  into  two  parts,  such  that  the 
sum  of  their  square  roots  shall  have  the  greatest  possible  value. 

Let  X  denote  one  part  and  2a  — a?  the  other  part,  and  let  y 
denote  the  sum  of  the  square  roots  of  the  parts ;  then  we  have  to 
determine  x  so  that  y  may  have  the  greatest  possible  value. 

Since  Jx  +  J(2a -- x)  =  y,  2o  -  a?  =  (y  -  ^a;)"  =  y*  -  2y  ^aj  +  a?, 
and  2x''2yjx+y''-2a  =  0;  therefore  N/a?  =  |'*=         2~ 

■  i 

Since  fjx  must  be  i:eal  y*  cannot  be  greater  than  4a,  thus 
2  Ja  is  the  greatest  value  of  y,  and  a;  =  a  when  y  =  2  J  a. 

a?  A-  a^ 

693.  Find  the-  least  value  which  can  have  whatever 

X 

real  value  x  may  have. 

Put  ^JtfL*  =  y,  then  a:«-a:y +  a»==  0 ;  thus  a:=  I  ±  ^^^^^ 
'X  *•  ^ 

Hence  y*  cannot  be  leai^  than  4a' ;  or  2a  is  the  least  value  of  yj 
Or  thus,   — i-^  =  aj  +  — ;   suppose  x  positive,  then  we  can 

.  X  X 

put  this  expression  in  the  form  (>/*-  "T")  +2a;  and  as  2a  is 
conatant  the  least  value  of  the  whole  expression  will  be  obtained 
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wlien  the  positive  term  Ijx — j-j  vanishes,  that  is,  when  aj=a. 
It  is  minecessary  to  consider  negative  values  of  a?,  because 

X 

has  the  same  numerical  value  when  x  has  any  negative  value  as 
when  X  has  the  corresponding  positive  value, 

EXAMPLES   OF  INEQUALITIES. 

In  the  following  examples  the  symbols  are  supposed  to  denote 
positive  quantities;  and  the  ineqaodities  may,  in  certain  cases, 
become  equalities,  as  in  some  of  the  Articles  of  the  text. 

1.  If  O)  6,  c  be  such  that  any  two  of  them  are  greater  than 
the  third,  2  {ah  +  6c  +  ca)>a'  +  6'  +  c". 

2.  If  ?  +  m"  +  n»=l,  and  r  +  m'»  +  w'«=l,  then 

IV  +  mm  +  nn/ <1, 

3.  (a  +  6  -  c)*  +  (a  +  c  -  6)"  +  (6  +  c  -  a)*  >  a5  +  6c  +  ca. 

5.  a6(a  +  6)  +  6c(6  +  c)  +  ca(c  +  a)>6a6cand  <2(a"+6"+«7- 

6.  (a  +  6)  (6  +  c)  (c  +  a)>Sabc. 

7.  Shew  that  a;' -8a; +  22  is  never  less  than  6,  whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  x, 

8.  Which  is  greater,  2qi?  or  x-\-li 

11  1 

9.  If  wbe>l,  then  a?  +  —  is  >1  +-,  if  a?  be  >1,  or  <-  . 

'        nx  n  '  » 

10.  Find  the  least  value  of  ^ — . 

X 

11.  Divide  an  odd  integer  into  two  other  integers,  of  which 
the  product  may  be  the  greatest  possible. 

12.  If  a>b,  then  ^{a'  -  6*)  +  ^(2a6  -  6") >a. 

13.  If  a,  6,  c,  d  are  in  harmonical  progression,  a  +  d>b  +  e» 

14.  If  a,  6,  c  are  in  harmonical  progression  and  n  a  positive 
integer,  a" +  c">  26*.        _ 
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15.  If  o>6,  shew  that  -77-= =r  ia  >or  <— 77-5 — n; ,  accoi-d- 

ing  as  aj  is  >  or  <  ,J{ab). 

16.  If  a,  h,  Cy  or  h,  c,  a,  or  e,  a,  h  are  in  descending  order  of 
magnitude,  a'b  +  5V  +  c*a  >  a'c  +  b'a  +  c*b;  if  they  are  in  ascending 
order  of  magnitude,  a'b  +  6'c  +  c*a  <  a'c  +  b'a  +  c'6. 

17.  (ii'  +  -5'  +  C'  +  ...)(af  +  6'  +  c"+...)>(^a  +  ^5  +  Cb+...)'. 

18.  3(a*  +  5*  +  c")>(a+6  +  c)(a5  +  6c  +  ca), 

19.  9a6c<  (a  +  b-^c)  (a*  +  J*  +  c"), 

n—  1 

20.  ---2~(ai +».  +  «,  +  . ..  +  aj>  Ay(aA)+>/(»i«a)+\/(»«»a)+-- 

21.  The  difference  between  the  arithmetic  and  the  geometric 
mean  of  two  quantities  is  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  squared 
difference  of  the  numbers  divided  by  the  less  number,  but  greater 
than  one-eighth  of  such  squared  difference  divided  by  the  greater 
number. 


22, 


WW 

23,  \n>n*. 

24.  1.3.5...  (2»-l)<»-. 

-■  (-S(-S-(-'-^)>s- 

26.  a*fb*-\'C'^>dbc{a  +  b  +  c). 

27.  8(a»  +  y  +  c")>3(a  +  5)(6  +  c)(c  +  a). 

2a        26         2c       „ 

28.  Y — + + i>3. 

6  +  c     a  +  c     a  +  o 

29.  (a  +  6  +  c)">27o6o  and  < 9  (a»  +  6»  +  c"). 

30.  If  p  and  q  be  each  less  than  unity, 

^oga(}-p)  i3  <_P_     and  >^"1?) 

31.  ^^ +'!8+_l  + +  »«=«+_«-=i +_•>„. 

a,     a,     a^  a,_i       ».       ^i 

1-a' 

32.  If  ja  imd  xb  both.  Ue  between  0  and  1,  then  - —     >  x. 
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m.     THEORY  OF  NUMBERS. 

694.  Throughout  the  present  Chapter  the  word  number  is 
used  as  an  abbreviation  for  positive  integer, 

695.  A  number  which  can  be  divided  exactly  by  no  number 
except  itself  and  unity  is  called  a,  prime  n^imber,  or  shortly  b,  prime, 

696.  Two  numbers  are  said  to  be  prime  to  each  other  when 
there  is  no  number,  except  unity,  which  will  divide  each  of  them 
exactly.  liastead  of  saying  that  two  numbers  are  prime  to  each 
other,  the  same  thing  is  expressed  by  saying  that  one  of  them  is 
prime  to  the  other, 

697.  If  a  nv/mher  p  divides  a  product  ab,  omd  is  primie  to  owe 
factor  a^  it  must  divide  the  other  factor  b. 

Suppose  a  greater  than  p ;  perform  the  operation  of  finding' 
the  greatest  common  measure  of  a  and  p ',  let  q,  q\  ^'^  ..,  be  the 
successive  quotients,  and  r,  r',  r",  ...  the  corresponding  refaainders. 

Thus        a=^pq-\-r^     p^rq'  +  r^y      r  =  T^q"  +  r^\   .  ...       multiply 

each  member  of  each  of  these  equations  by  6,  and  divide  by  p  ; 

.-       «       ah     .       hr       ^     hr      ,    W       hr     W       ,,     W 
therefore  —  =  6^  +  — ,     6  =  — xg'+ —  ,     —  =  —  xy+  —  , 


•«» 


p  P  V  P        P       P  P 

ah 

Since  —  is  an  integer,  it  follows  &om  the  first  of  these  equa- 
/^ 

hr 
tions  that  —  is  an  integer ;  then  from  the  second  of  these  equations 

6/  .  .  hr" 

—  is  an  integer :  then  from  the  third  —  is  an  integer :  and  so 

p  °  p  o      J    • 

on.     But,  since  a  and  p  are  prime  to  each' other,  the  last  of  the 

remainders  r,  /,  r'', ...  is  imity ;  therefore is  an  integer ;  that 

P 

is,  6  is  divisible  by  p, 

698.  WTien  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a  fraction  are 
prime  to  each  other  the  fraction  cannot  be  reduced  to  an  equivdleni 
fraction  in  lower  terms. 
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Suppose  that  a  is  prime  to  b,  and,  if  possible,  let  t  be  equal 

to  p  y  a  fraction  in  lower  terms.     Since  t  =  n  >  ^®  ^v®  *'  =  ^-  i 
6  6      6  6 

therefore  b  divides  ah  ;  but  b  is  prime  to  a,  therefore  b  divides  V 

(Art.  697) ;  but  this  is  impossible,  since  V  is  less  than  6  bj  sup- 

position.     Hence  -  cannot  be  reduced  to  an  equivalent  fraction 

in  lower  terms. 

a     a' 

699.  Jf&is  prime  to  b,  and  r=T-,f  then  a'  aiid  b'  miLal  be  the 

same  multiples  of  9k  and,  b  respectivdt/, 
/  If 

Since  Tf  =Ti^^  have  a'  =  -j- ;  but  6  is  prime  to  a,  therefore  b 

divides  6';  hence  6'=n6,  where  n  is  some  integer;  therefore  a'='na, 

700.  7/*  a  prima  number  p  divides  a  product  abed...  it  must 
divide  one  of  the /actors  o/ that  product. 

For  since  piB  a,  prime  number,  if  j?  does  not^divide  a  it  is  prime 
to  a,  and  therefore  it  must  divide  bcd,,^  (Art.  697).  Similarly,  if 
p  does  not  divide  b,  it  is  prime  to  6,  and  therefore  it  must  divide 
cd.,.  By  proceeding  in  this  way  we  shall  prove  that  p  must  divide 
one  of  the  factors  of  the  product. 

701.  If  a  prime  numher  divider  a",  where  n  is  any  positive 
integer,  it  must  divide  a. 

This  follows  from  the  preceding  Article  by  supposing  all  the 
factors  equaL 

702.  1/  a  number  n  is  divisible  by  p,  ^,  p", ...  and  each  of 
tliese  divisors  is  prime  to  all  the  others,  n  is  also  divisible  by  tiie 
product  pp'p'.** 

For  since  n  is  divisible  by  p,  we  have  n=pqf  where  q  is  some 
integer.  Since/?'  divides  pq  and  is  prime  to  p,  p'  must  divide  q\ 
hence  q^p'^j  where  ^  is  some  integer;  thus  n-pp'^,  and  is 
therefore  divisible  by  pp\  By  proceeding  thus  we  may  shew  that 
n  is  divisible  hj ppY\.. 

T.  A.  28 
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703.  If  a  amd  b  he  each  of  them  prime  to  c,  th/en  ab  ia  prime 
to  c 

For  if  a&  is  not  prime  to  c,  suppose  ab  =  nr  and  c  =  «*,  where 
n,  r,  and  e  are  integers ;  then,  since  a  and  5  are  prime  to  e,  they 

a     T 

are  prime  to  n^,  and  therefore  to  n ;  but  ah  =  nr,  therefore  ~  =  r  > 

therefore  &  is  a  multiple  of  n  (A.rt.  699).  Hence  h  is  both  prime 
to  n  and  a  multiple  of  n,  which  is  impossible.  Therefore  ab  is 
prime  to  c. 

704.  IfdL  and  b  tvre  prime  to  each  other y  a"*  and  b**  are  prime 
to  each  other  ;  m  and  n  &etn^  any  positive  integers. 

For  since  a  is  prime  to  b,  it  follows  that  a  x  a  or  a'  is  prime 
to  h  (Art.  703) ;  similarly  a'  xa  or  a*  is  prime  to  6 ;  and  so  on ; 
thus  a"*  is  prime  to  b.  Again,  since  a"  is  prime  to  b,  it  follows 
jihat  a"*  is  prime  to  ^  x  5  or  6' ;  and  so  on. 

This  Article  establishes  the  result  to  which  reference  was  made 
in  Art.  242. 

705.  ^0  rational  integral  algebraical  formula  can  represent 
prime  numbers  only. 

For,  if  possible,  suppose  that  the  £3rmula  a  +  5aj  +  esc*  +  dx*  +  . . . 
represents  prime  numbers  only;  suppose  when  a;  =  m  that  the 
formula  takes  the  value  p,  so  that  jp«a  +  6m  +  cw'  +  dm'+  ... 
Put  for  Xy  in  the  formula,  m  +  rzp,  and  suppose  the  value  then 
to  be  p' ;  thus  />'  =  a  +  6  (m  +  np)  +  c  (m  +  np)'  +  c?  (w»  +  npY  4-  . . . 
=  a  +  6wi  +  cm'  +  c?m*+ +  if  (jt>)=p  + Jf  (jt>),  where  M  {p)  de- 
notes some  multiple  of  p ;  thus  p*  is  divisible  by  p,  and  is  therefore 
not  a  prime. 

706.  The  number  of  prime  numbers  is  infinite,' 

For  if  the  number  of  prime  numbers  be  not  infinite,  suppose  p 
the  greatest  prime  number ;  the  product  of  all  the  prime  numbers 

up  to  py  that  is,  2.3.5.7.11 p  is  divisible  by  each  of  these 

prime  numbers;  add  unity  to  this  product,  and  we  obtain  a 
number  which  is  not  divisible  by  any  of  these  prime  numbers;  this 
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nuxnber  is  therefore  eitlier  itself  a  prime  number,  or  is  divisible 
by  some  prime  number  greater  than  p ;  thus  p  is  not  the  greatest 
prime  number,  which  is  contrary  to  the  suppo^tion^  Hence  the 
number  of  jprime  numbers  is  infinite. 

707.  If  8,  is  prime  to  b,  and  the  qucmtities  a,  2a,  3a, 

(b  ~  1)%  are  divided  by  h,  the  remainders  tviU  ail  he  different. 

Fpr^  if  possible,  suppose  that  two  of  these  quantities  ma  and 
m'a  when  divided  by  h  leave  the  same  remainder  r,  so  that 

.;:j  .'  ma  =  w6  +  r  and  m'a  =  7i'6  +  r; 

then  {m  -  m)  a  =  (n  —  w')  5 ; 

therefore  t  = > ; 

0     tn  —  nh 

hence  Wr-m'  is  a  multiple  of  6  (Art  699);  but  this  is  impossible, 
since  m  and  ni  are  both  less  than  6. 

708.  A  number  can  he  resolved  into  prime  factors  in  only 
one  way. 

liCt  N  denote  the  number;   suppose  N=abcd ,  where 

a,  6,  c,  d, are  prime  numbera  equal  or  unequal.     Suppose,  if 

possible,  that  N  also  =  ajSyS  .  . ,  where  a,  )8,  y,  8, . . .  are  other  prime 

numbers.      Then   ahcd =  tt)3y8 ;    hence   a  must  divide 

ahcd ,  and  therefore  must  divide  one  of  the  factors  of  this 

product ;  but  these  factors  are  all  prime  numbers  ;  hence  a  must 
be  eqiial  to  one  of  them,  a  suppose.     Divide  by  a  or  a,  then 

bed =^y8 ;  fix)m  this  we  can  prove  that  P  must  be  equal 

to  one  of  the  factors  in  hcd ;  and  so  on.     Thus  the  factors  in 

abed cannot  be  different  from  those  in  a)3y8 

709.  To  find  the  highest  power  of  a  prime  number  a  which  is 
contained  in  the  product  \ni. 

Let   /  ( — )  denote  the  greatest  integer  contained  in  — , 
let  /  ( -g )  denote  the  greatest  integer  contained  in  - 

lei  /  ( -8 )  denote  the  greatest  integer  contained  in  -^ , 

and  so  on : 

28—2 


+ 
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then  the  highest  power  of  the  prime  nmnber  a  which  is  con- 

For  among  the  numbers  1,  2,  3, ...  m,  there  are  ^  [—•)  which 

contain  a  at  least  once,  namely  the  numbers  a,  2a,  3a,  4a, 

Similarly  there  are  ^  (t)  which  contain  a*  at  least  once ;  there 

are  ^( -i )  '^l^ch  contain  a*  at  least  once;  and  so  on.     The  sum 

of  these  expressions  is  the  required  highest  power. 

This  proposition  will  be  illustrated  by  considering  a  numerical 
example.  Suppose  for  instance  that  m=14  and  a  =  2;  then  w© 
have  to  find  the  highest  power  of  2  which  is  contained  in  [14. 

Here  /  (—j  =  7,   /  (^j  =3,   7  ( ^  j  =  1 ;  thus   the  required 

power  is  11.  That  is,  2"  will  divide  [14,  and  no  higher  power 
of  2  will  divide  [14.  Now  let  us  examine  in  what  way  this  num- 
ber 11  arises.     Of  the  factors  1,  2,  3,  4, 14  there  are  seven 

which  we  can  divide  at  once  by  2,  namely  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14. 
There  are  three  factors  which  can  be  divided  by  2  a  second  time, 
namely  4,  8,  12.  There  is  one  factor  which  can  be  divided  by  2 
a  third  time,  namely  8. 

Thus  we  see  the  way  in  which  7  +  3  +  1,  that  is  11,  arises. 

710,  The  product  of  any  n  successive  integers  is  divisible 
by  [n. 

Let  m  +  1  be  the  first  integer;  we  have  then  to  shew  that 

(w+l)(m  +  2) (m  +  n).  .  ,--,.,     ,     , 

j ^ IS  an  integer.  Multiply  both  nume- 
rator and  denominator  of  this  expression  by  [m ;  it  then  becomes 

[m  +  71  p 

■     ,  which  we  shall  denote  by  --.      Let    a    be    any    prime 
\m\n  *  ^   (^  ^    ^ 

number}   let    r,,   r,,   r^, denote  the  greatest   integers    in 

— —-,   —;x->  —ZJ-^ respectively;    let  *,,   «„  «„ 

cv  cv  a 
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denote  the  greatest  integers  in  — ,^,  -5, respectively;  and 

let  ti,  t^y  <3, denote  the  greatest  integers  in  -  ,    -,-,    -5, 

respectively.  Then  in  P  the  factor  a  occurs  raised  to  the  power 
Tj +  r,  +  r3  + ......;  in  Q  the  factor  a  occurs  raised  to  the  power 

»^  +  »^  +  «3  + +  'i  +  i^a  +  *3  + Now  it  niay  be  easily  shewn 

that  r,  is  either  equal  to  s^  +  t^or  to  8^  +  t^-\- 1,  and  that  r^  is 
either  equal  to  ^^  +  <,  or  to  «,  +  <,  +  1,  and  so  on.  Thus  a  occurs 
in  P  raised  to  at  least  as  high  a  power  as  in  Q.  Similarly  any 
prime  factor  which  occurs  in  Q  occurs  in  P  raised  to  at  least  as 
high  a  power  as  in  Q.     Thus  P  is  divisible  by  Q. 

711.  If  n  he  a  prime  number^  the  coefficient  of  every  term  in 
the  expansion  of  {2i-\-  b)",  except  the  first  and  last,  is  divisible  hy  n. 

For  the  general  form  of  the  coefficients  excluding  the  first  and 

\    ..    n(w-4) (n-r  +  1) 

last  IS  — ^ \ — ^ -,  where  r  may   have  any  value 

from  1  to  n  — 1  inclusive.  Now,  by  Art.  710,  this  expression  is 
an  integer;  also  since  n  is  a  prime  number  and  greater  than 
r,    no    factor    which    occurs    in  [r    can    divide    n  ;     therefore 

(?i  —  1)  (w  —  2) (w  —  r  +  1)   must   be   divisible   by  [r.      Hence 

every  coefficient,  except  the  first  and  last,  is  divisible  by  n. 

712.  If  w,  he  a  prime  number,  the  coefficient  of  every  term  in 

the  expansion  of  (a  +  b  +  c  +  d+ )",  except  those  of  bJ^^  b^  c", 

d", ,  is  divisible  by  n. 

Put  ^  for  6  +  c  +  c?  + ;  then 

{a  +  b  +  c  +  d-^ )"-(a  +  )8)". 

By  Art.  711,  every  coefficient  in  the  expansion  of  (a  +  p)*  is 
divisible  by  n,  except  those  of  a"  and  ^,  and  the  coefficient  of 
each  of  these  terms  is  unity.     Again, 

^  =  (6  +  c  +  c?+ )»  =  (6  +  y)"  suppose; 

and  every  coefficient  in  the  expansion  of  (6  +  y)*  is  divisible  by 
n  except  those  of  6"  and  y\  By  proceeding  in  this  way  we  arrive 
at  the  theorem  enunciated. 
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713.  IJuhea  prime  number ^  and  1^  prime  to  n,  ^Aet*  K!"/  -1 
is  a  Trmltiple  of  n,     (Fermat's  Theorem.) 

By  the  preceding  Article,  ,  *  ; 

{a-¥h-¥c-¥d+ +  A;)"  =  a"  +  6"  +  c"  +  <r+ 4.A;"  +  if(n), 

where  M  (n)  denotes  some  multiple  of  n.     Let  each  of  the  qi;ia,nti- 

ties  a,   bj  c,  dy k  he  equal  to  unity,  and  suppose  there  are 

#  of  them ;  thus  iV"  =  iV^  +  Jf  (w) ;  therefore  N  {N"''  -  1)  =  if  (n). 

Since  N  is  prime  to  ti,  it  follows  that  iT""*- 1  is  divisible 
hyn. 

We  may  therefore  say  that  N*~^  =  1  +  /m,  where  p  is  some 
positive  integer. 

714.  Since  w  is  a  prime  number  in  the  preceding  Article, 
n  —  1  is   an  even  number  except   when  n  =  2  y   hence  we  may 

w-i  n-X 

write  the  theorem  thus,  {N  *  -l)(iV  *  +l)  =  if(w);   therefore, 

either  i\7'*~loriV^*  +  lis  divisible  by  w,  so  that  N~*~=pn  +  1, 
or  else  =/?n  -  1,  where  p  is  some  positive  integer. 

715.  The  following  theorem  is  an  extension  of  Fermat*s.  Let 
n  be  any  number;  and  let  1,  a,  6,  c, w  —  1,  be  all  the  num- 
bers which  are  less  than  n  and  prime  to  n ;  suppose  there  are  m  of 
these  numbers ;  then  will  a?"  -  1  =  if  (n),  when  for  x  we  substitute 
any  one  of  the  above  m  numbers,  except  unity.  Fch*  multiply  all 
the  m  numbers  by  any  one  of  them  except  unity,  and  denote  the 

multiplier  by  05;  thus  we  obtain  1.05,  aa5,  6a?,  ex, (n-l)ajj 

these  products  are  all  different  and  all  prime  to  n.  It  m^  be 
easily  shewn  that  when  these  products  are  divided  by  n,  the  re- 
mainders are  pM  different  and  all  prime  to  n ;  thus  the  remain- 
ders  must  bp  the   original   m  numbers  1,  a,  6,  c, w-1; 

they  will  not  necessarily  occur  in  this  order,  but  that  is  imma- 
terial  for  the  object  we  have  in  view.     Hence  the  product  of 

the  new  series  of  m  numbers  x,  ax,  ftoj,  car,  {ji  —  \)Xj  can 

only  differ  from  the  product  of  the  original  m  numbei'S  by  iome 
rmdtipleofn]  thus  - 

a*a6<j (n-l)  =  a6c (n-l)  +  if(»).        ^ 
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Since  two  of  the  three  terms  which  enter,  into  this  identity 

are  divisible  by  ahc (n  —  1),  the  third  term  must  likewise  be  so 

divisible,  and  as  ahc (^~~^)  ^  prime  to  n,  the  quotient  after 

M{n)  is  divided  by  ahc {^—V)  niust  still  be  some  multiple  of 

n,  and  may  be  denoted  by  M{^  j  thus 

aT  =  1  +  M{n\  and  aT  - 1  =  M(7C). 

716.  We  will  now  deduce  Fermat*s  theorem  from  the  result 
of  the  preceding  Article.     Suppose  n  a  prime  number ;  then  the 

numbers  1,  2,  3, n  — 1,  are  all  prune  to  n;  thus  m  =  n  — 1. 

Therefore  a;*""*—  1  =  Jf(w),  where  x  maybe  any  number  less  than  n. 
Next  let  y  denote  any  number  which  is  greater  than  n  and  prime 
to  n,  then  we  can  suppose  y  ^pn  +  a;,  where  p  is  some  integer  and 
X  is  less  than  n.     Therefore 

y"-*  =  (;wt  +  a?)'"*  =  aj""*  +  (w-l)a^-*|9n+ =  aj^"*  + J/'(n); 

but  we  have  already  shewn  that  a;""*  =  1  +  i/"  (n) ;  thus  \ 

y"-'  =  1  +M{n),  and  jT*-  1  =  ^(w). 
Thus  Fermat's  theorem  is  established. 

717.  If  n  he  a  prime  nvmher,   1  +|n_--_l  is  dimsible  by  n. 
(Wilson's  Theorem.) 

By  Art.  649  we  have 
K-l=(;i-l)-^-(n-l)(n-2)""^ 
(n-l){n^2)  (n~l)(n-2)(n-3) 

^ 172 v"*"^^ 17273  ^**    *^    ^ ' 

by  Format's  theorem  we  have 

(n- 1)"-'=  1  4-/?,n,     (n-  2)-*  =  1  +p,n^     (w-3)"-*  =  1  +^,w, 

where  p^,  p^,  p^y are  positive  integers.     Therefore 

|n~l  «if  (n)  4-1 -(n-1) 

(7t->l)(n-2)     (n-lUn-2)(n-3) 
■*"  1.2  1.2.-6  ■*■ ' 

the  series  l~(«-l)+^^~       !*""     ~  . . .,  of  yt  ~  1  terms,  is  equal  to 

(1  -  1)-* - (- 1)"'\  that  is,  to-1,  since  w-1  is  an  even  number. 
Thus  |n-l  =:  Jf  (w)  -  1 ;  therefore  1  +  \n-'l  is  divisible  by  n.     . 
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If  n  be  not  a  prime  number,  1  +  [n  —  l  is  not  divisible  by  n. 
For  suppose  p  a  factor  of  n ;  then  p  is  less  than  n  —  l,  and  there- 
fore \n  —  l  is  divisible  hj  p;  hence  1  +  |n^l  is  not  divisible  by 
p,  and  therefore  not  divisible  by  n. 

718.  The  following  inference  may  be  drawn  from  Wilson's 
Theorem  :  If  2/?  + 1  be  a  prime  number,  {j^}*  +  (—  1/  is  divisible 

by  2p  +  l. 

By  Wilson's  Theorem,  since  2p  + 1  is  a  prime  number, 
1  +|2jt>  is  divisible  by  2/>  +  L     Put  n  for  2p  + 1,  then  \2p  may 

be  written  thus,  1  (»- 1)  2 (n—  2)  3 (»—  3)  ,..„.p(n—p) ;  if  these 
factors  be  supposed  multiplied  out^  it  is  obvious  that  we  shall 
obtain  (—  1)'  1'2*3* p*  together  witih  some  anultiple  of  »• 

Hence  1  +  (—  1)'  jj^}*  must  be  divisible  by  w,  and  therefore 
|[2|*  +  (-  ly  must  be  divisible  by  n, 

719.  Let  X  denote  any  positive  integer;  then  the  number  of 
positive  integers  which  are  less  than  x  and  prime  to  x  will  be 
denoted  by  L  (as). 

Consider,  for  example,  the  (positive  integer  12 ;  there  are  4 
positive  integers  which  are  less  ithaa  12  and  prime  to  12,  namely 
11,7,5,  1:  thusZ(12)=4. 

720.  I/mhe  prime  to  n  then  L((mn)  =  L  (m)  x  L  (n). 

For  let  1,  a,  6, m—l  be  the  positive  integers  which  are 

less  than  m  and  prime  to  m;  then,  r  denoting  any  one  of  these, 
the  following  n  positive  integers  are  all  less  than  mn  and  are  all 
prime  to  m, 

r,     r  +  w,     r  +  2m, r  +  (n  —  1)  ti*. 

And  every  positive  integer  which  is  less  than  mn  and  is  prime 
to  m  must  be  of  the  form  r  -^pm,  whetiep  is  zero  or  some  positive 
integer  less  than  n,  and  r  is  one  of  the  |»ositi7e  integers  1,  a,  6, ... 
»»—  1. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  number  of  positive  integers  less  than 
mn  and  prime  to  m  is  n  x  Z  (m). 
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Out  of  the  positive  integers  which  are  less  than  w,n  and  prime 
to  m  we  must  now  determine  those  which  are  also  prime  to  n. 

Let  r  have  the  same  meaning  as  before.     If  we  divide  each 
term  of  the  set 

r,     r  +  w,    r  +  2w, r+(n  — l)w» 

by  n  the  remainders  will  all  be  different ;  this  is  shewn  by  the 
method  of  Art.  707  :  thus  the  remainders  must  be  0,  1,  2, ...  n—  1; 
though  they  will  not  necessarily  occur  in  this  order.  If  a  re- 
mainder be  prime  to  n  the  correisponding  dividend  is  prime  to  n ; 
and  conversely  if  a  dividend  is  prime  to  n  the  corresponding  re- 
mainder is  prime  to  n.  It  follows  therefore  that  out  of  the  n 
positive  integers  in  the  above  set  there  are  L  (n)  which  are  prime 
to  n.  And  since  this  holds  for  each  such  set  of  integers  as  we 
have  considered  it  follows  that  L  (mn)  =  L  (m)  x  L  (w). 

Hence  if  /,  m,  n  are  all  prime  to  each  other,  we  have 
L  {Imn)  =  L  (Im)  xL{n)  =  Z{l)  xZ  (m)  x  L  {n) ; 

and  a  similar  result  holds  for  any  number  of  factors  which  are  all 
prime  to  each  other. 

721.     To  find  the  number  of  positive  integers  which  are  less 
than  a  given  number  and  prime  to  it. 

Let  JSf  denote  the  number,  and  first  suppose  JSf=  a',  where  a 

is  a  prime  number.     The  only  terms  of  the  series  1,  2,  3,  4, iV 

N 
which  are  not  prime  to  N  are  a,  2a,  3a,  ^a, —  a;  and  there 

N 
are  —  of  these-  terms.     Hence  after  rejecting  these  multiples  of 

a  ' 


a,  we  have  remaining  iV—  —  terms,  that  is,  iV(  1  —  j  terms ;  thus 

there  are  xV(l-- j  positive  integers  which  are  less  than  JSf  and 
prime  to  N. 

Next,  suppose  N=^a'b''c'' where  a,  6,  c, are  all  prime 

numbers. 
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Then,  by  Art.  720, 

L{N)  =  L{a^)xZ{b')xL{d')x 

=  a'(l-l)x6.(l4)xc'(l-l)K 

by  the  first  case. 

Thus  finally  ]£  N  =^  c^lf<fd* where  a,  5,  c,  d, are  all 

prime  numbers,  the  number  of  positive  integers  which  are  less 
than  N  and  prime  to  iV  is 

-0-i)0-D('-D(>-3 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  theorem  unity  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  positive  integers  which  are  less  than  N  and  prime 
to  K. 

722.  To  find  the  numher  of  divisors  of  any  given  nvmber. 

Let  i\r denote  the  number,  and  suppose  I^=a^¥c^.,».,.,  where 
a,  b,  c, are  prime  numbers.  It  is  evident  that  N  will  be  divi- 
sible by  any  number  which  is  formed  by  the  product  of  powers  of 

a,  6,  c, provided  the  exponent  of  the  power  of  a  be  comprised 

between  0  and  p^  the  exponent  of  the  power  of  h  between  0  and 
q,  the  exponent  of  the  power  of  c  between  0  and  r,  and  "so  on; 
and  no  other  number  will  divide  I^,  Hence  the  divisors  of  N 
wiU  be  the  various  terms  of  the  product 

(1  +a  +  a'+...  +  a'')(l+6  +  6'+...+6«)(l+c  +  c*+...+c'') ... ; 

the  number  of  the  divisors  will  therefore  be  (/>+  1)  (g*  +  l)(r  +  1)  . .. 
This  includes  among  the  divisors  unity  and  the  number  N  itself. 

723.  To  find  the  number  of  ways  in  which  a  nwmher  can  be 
resolved  into  two  factors. 

Let  iV  denote  the  number,  and  suppose  N=a'b^c'' ,  where 

a,  b,  c, are  prime  numbers.     First,  suppose  if  not  a  perfect 

square;  then  one  at  least  of  the  exponents  j9,  q,  r,.. is  an  odd 

number ;  the  required  nimiber  then  is  i(p  +  mq+l){r+l) , 

because  there  are  tux)  divisors  of  iV  corresponding  to  every  way  in 
which  JSf  can  be  resolved  into  two  factors.     Next  suppose  iV  a 
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perfect  sqnare,  then  all  the  exponents  jp,  g,  r, . . . . ; .  are  even  j  the 

required  number  is  found  by  increasing  (p  +  1)  (§'  +  1)  (»*  +  1) 

by  unity,  and  taking  half  the  result  j  for  in  this  case  the  square 
root  of  iV  is  one  of  the  divisors,  and  if  this  be  taken  as  one  fkciot 
of  N,  the  other  factor  is  equal  to  it,  so  that  only  one  divisor  arises 
jfrom  this  mode  of  resolving  N  into  ^W70  factors. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  tliis  theorem  JSfxlia  counted  as 
one  of  the  ways  of  resolving  iV  into  two  factors. 

724.     To  find  the  stim  of  tJie  divisors  of  a  nurnber. 
With  the  notation  of  Art.  722,  we  have  the  sum  equal  to 
(1  +a  +  «•  +  ...  +  «")(!  +  6  +  6"  +  ...  +  6')  (1  +  c  +  c*  +  ...  +  eO  ... ; 

a'+^-l    6«-^^-l     c'*'-! 


that  is, 


a-1    •    6-1    *    c-1 


725.  To  find  the  number  of  ways  in  which  a  numher  can  he 
resolved  into  two  f odors  which  are  prime  to  each  other. 

Let  the  number  11=  a^b^<r. ...  as  before.  Since  the  two  factors 
are  to  be  prime  to  each  other,  we  cannot  have  some  power  of  a  in 
one  factor,  and  some  power  of  a  in  the  other  factor,  but  a'  must 
occur  in  one  of  the  factors.  Similarly,  6«  must  occur  in  one  of  the 
factors ;  and  so  on.  Hence  the  required  number  is  the  same  as 
half  the  number  of  divisors  of  aic..,,,  and  is  therefore  2""^  where 
n  is  the  number  of  different  prime  factors  which  occur  in  iT. 

EXAMPLES   OP  THE   THEORY   OF   NUMBERS. 

1.  If  p  and  g  are  whole  numbers,  and  p  +  g  is  an  even  num- 
ber, then  p  —  q  ia  also  even. 

2.  Find  the  least  multipUer  of  3234  which  wiU  make  the  pro- 
duct a  perfect  square. 

3.  Find  the  least  multipGer  of  1845  which  will  make  the 
product  a  perfect  cube, 

4.  Find  the  least  multipHer  of  6480  whiA  wiU  make  the 
product  a  perfect  cube. 
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5.  Find  tke  least  multiplier  of  13168  whicli  will  make  the 
product  a  perfect  cube. 

6.  If  the  sum  of  an  odd  square  number  and  an  even  square 
number  is  also  a  square  number,  then  the  even  square  number  is 
divisible  by  16. 

7.  Every  square  number  is  of  the  form  5w  or  5n  ±  1. 

8.  Every  cube  number  is  of  the  form  7w  or  7n±  1. 

9.  If  a  number  be  both  a  square  and  a  cube  it  is  of  the  form 
7n  or  7w  +  1. 

10.  No  square  number  is  of  the  form  3n  - 1. 

11.  No  triangular  number  is  of  the  form  3n  —  1. 

12.  If  n  be  any  number  whatever,  a  the  difference  between 
n  and  the  next  number  greater  than  n  which  is  a  square  number, 
and  b  the  difference  between  n  and  the  next  number  less  than  n 
which  is  a  square  number,  then  n  —  a6  is  a  square  number. 

13.  If  the  difference  of  two  numbers  which  are  prime  to 
each  other,  be  an  odd  number,  any  power  of  their  sum  is  prime  to 
every  power  of  their  difference. 

14.  If  there  be  three  numbers  one  of  which  is  the  sum  of  the 
other  two,  twice  the  sum  of  their  fourth  powers  is  a  square  number. 

15.  Shew  when  n  is  any  prime  number,  that  a'  —  1  and 
(a?  —  1)*  will  leave  the  same  remainder  when  divided  by  n, 

16.  If  2p  + 1  be  a  prime  number  and  the  numbers  1*,  2',...p', 
be  divided  by  2p  + 1,  the  remainders  are  all  different. 

17.  Every  even  power  of  every  odd  number  is  of  the  form 
8n  +  l. 

18.  Every  odd  power  of  7  is  of  the  form  8w—  1. 

19.  If  w  be  any  integer,  n'—n  +  l  cannot  be  a  square  number. 

20.  If  n  be  any  odd  integer,  n'+ 1  cannot  be  a  square  number. 

21.  If  a  and  x  are  integers,  the  greatest  value  of  oos  —  20?"  is 

the  integer  equal  to  or  next  less  than  -^ . 
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22.  Shew  that  w  (n  + 1)  {2n  +  1)  is  always  divisible  by  6. 

23.  If  »  be  odd,  (w  -  1)  n  (n  +  1)  is  divisible  by  24. 

24.  If  ii  be  odd  and  not  divisible  by  3,  then  n*  +  5  is  divisible 
by  6. 

25.  If  w  be  a  prime  number  greater  than  5,  then  n*  —  1  is 
divisible  by  240. 

26.  Shew  that  j^  -  ^  +  ^  is  an  integer  if  m  be. 

27.  Shew  that  w'  —  w  is  always  divisible  by  42. 

28.  If  w  be  any  prime  number  and  x  any  integer,  prove  that 
x'  and  X  when  divided  by  n  will  leave  the  same  remainder. 

29.  If  w  be  any  prime  number  and  iT prime  to  n,  then  ^"•—  1 
is  divisible  by  n*,  where  m  =  w  (w  —  1). 

30.  If  n  be  any  prime  number  greater  than  2,  except  7,  then 
n'—  1  is  divisible  by  56. 

31.  If  n  be  any  prime  number  greater  than  2  and  N  any  odd 
number  prime  to  n,  then  iV"~^  —  1  is  divisible  by  8w. 

32.  If  n  be  any  prime  number  greater  than  3  and  i^  prime 
to  n,  then  i\r"  -  iV  is  divisible  by  6n, 

33.  If  n  and  N  be  different  prime  numbers^  and  each  greater 
than  3,  then  N*'^  -  1  is  divisible  by  24/1. 

34.  Shew  that  1*  +  2"  +  3"  +  . . .  +  (m)"  is  a  multiple  of  n,  if  n 
be  any  prime  number  greater  than  2. 

35.  Shew  that  the  10***  power  of  any  number  is  of  the  form 
1  In  or  1 1«  +  1  • 

36.  Shew  that  the  12***  power  of  any  number  is  of  the  form 
I3n  or  13n  +  l. 

37.  Shew  that  the  9'**  power  of  any  number  is  of  the  form 
l9norl9n^l. 

38.  Shew  that  the  11**  power  of  any  number  is  of  the  form 
23wor23w±l. 

39.  Shew  that  the  20***  power  of  any  number  is  of  the  form 
25n  or  257i  +  1. 
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I 

40.  How  many  positive  integers  are  less  than  140  and  prime 
to  140] 

41.  How  many  positive  integers  are  less  than  360  and  prime 
to  3601 

42.  How  many  positive  integers  are  less  than  1000  and  prime 
to  10001 

43.  How  many  positive  integers  are  less  than  3*  x  7*  x  11  and 
prime  to  it? 

44.  How  many  positive  integers  are  less  than  10"  and  prime 
to  it? 

45.  Find  the  number  of  divisors  of  140. 

46.  Find  the  number  of  divisors  of  1845. 

47.  Find  how  many  divisors  there  are  of  [9,  and  the  sum  of 
these  divisors. 

48.  Find  the  number  of  ways  in  which  1845  can  be  resolved 
into  two  factors. 

49.  In  how  many  ways  can  a  line  of  100800  inches  long 
be  divided  into  equal  parts,  each  some  multiple  of  an  inch  ? 

50.  In  how  many  ways  can  four  right  angles  be  divided  into 
equal  parts  so  that  each  part  may  be  a  multiple  of  the  angular 
unit,  (1)  when  the  unit  is  a  degree,  (2)  when  the  unit  is  a  grade  ? 

51.  How  many  different  positive  integral  solutions  are  there 
of  iC2^=10"? 

52.  If  iV  be  any  number,  n  the  number  of  its  divisors,  and  F 

n 

the  product  of  its  divisors,  shew  that  F  =  N':  shew  that  iV"  is 
in  all  cases  a  complete  square. 

53.  Find  the  least  number  which  has  30  divisors. 

54.  Find  the  least  number  which  has  64  divisors. 

55.  Suppose  a  prime  to  b,  and  let  the  series  of  quantities 
a,  2a,  3a, ...  (6  —  1)  a  be  divided  by  b :  ^rove  that  the  siim  of  the 
quotients  arising  from  any  two  terms  equidistant  from  the  be- 
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ginning  and  end  will  be  a  -  1,  and  that  the  sum  of  the  correspond- 
ing remainders  will  be  h. 

56.  If  any  number  of  square  numbers  be  divided  by  a  given 

n 
number  n  there  cannot  be  more  than  ^  different  remainders. 

57.  Express  generally  the  rational  values  of  x  and  y  which 
satisfy  140a5  =  y'. 

58.  If  r,  the  radix  of  a  scale  of  notation,  be  a  prime  number 

r  +  1 
greater  than  2,  there  are  — «—  different  digits  in  which  square 

numbers  terminate'  in  that  scale. 

59.  If  any  number  n  can  be  resolved  into  the  sum  of  p  squares^ 
^{p—  l)n  can  be  resolved  into  the  sum  6£  p(p  —  1)  squares. 

60.  If  n  be  any  positive  integer  2*"+  15n  —  1  is  divisible  by  9. 

61.  If  P,  denote  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  first  n  num- 
bers taken  r  together,  1  +  JPj  + JPj  +  ...+jP^_j  is  a  multiple  of  [n. 

62.  Shew  that  the  100***  power  of  any  number  is  of  the  form 
125w  or  125n  +  1. 

LIII.     PROBABILITY. 

726.     If  an  event  may  happen  in  a  ways  and  fail  in  h  ways, 

and  all  these  ways  are  equally  likely  to  occur,  the  probability 

a 
of  its  happening  is  7  ,  and  the   probability  of  its  failing  is 

h 
— --T.     This  may  be  regarded  as  a  definition  of  the  meaning  of 

the  word  prohabilUy  in  mathematical  works.  The  following  ex- 
planation is  sometimes  added  for  the  sake  of  shewing  the  consist- 
ency of  the  definition  with  ordinary  language  :  The  probability  of 
the  happening  of  the  event  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
to  the  probability  of  its  failing  as  a  to  h\  therefore  the  proba- 
bility of  its  happening  is  to  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  its 
happening  and  failing  as  a  to  a  +  6.  But  the  event  must  either 
happen  or  fail,  hence  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  its  happen- 
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ing  and  failing  is  certainty.  Therefore  the  probability  of  its  hap- 
pening is  to  certainty  as  a  to  a  +  &.  So  if  we  represent  certainty 
by  unity,  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  the  event  is  repre- 

sented  by r . 

•^  a  +  6 

727.  Hence  if  jt>  be  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  an 
events  1  -  ;?  is  the  probability  of  its  failing. 

728.  The  word  chance  is  often  used  in  mathematical  works  as 
synonymous  with  probability. 

729.  When  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  an  event  is  to 
the  probability  of  its  failing  as  a  to  6,  the  fact  is  expressed  in 
}x)palar  language  thus ;  the  odds  are  a  to  b  for  the  event,  or  6  to 
a  against  the  event. 

730.  Suppose  there  to  be  any  number  of  events  A^  B^  C,  Ac, 
Buch  that  one  event  must  happen  and  only  one  can  happen  ;  and 
suppose  a,  by  c,  <&c.,  to  be  the  numbers  of  ways  in  which  these  events 
can  respectively  happen,  and  that  all  these  ways  are  equally  likely 
to  occur,  then  the  probabilities  of  the  events  are  proportional 
to  a,  6,  c,  <fec.  respectively.  For  simplicity  let  us  consider  three 
events,  then  A  can  happen  in  a  ways  out  of  a'{-b-¥e  ways  and 
fail  in   6  +  c  ways;   therefore,    by  Art.  726,  the   probability  of 

^'s  happening  is  -r ,  and  the  probability  of  -4*s  failing  is 

— T — .     Similarly  the  probability  of  -S's  happening  is  — r —  » 
and  the  probability  of  Cs  happening  is 


a  +  6  +  c* 

731.     We  will  now  exemplify  the  mathematical  meaning  of 
the  word  probability. 

If  n  Imlls  J,  By  C, ...,  be  thrown  promiscuously  into  a  bag 
and  a  person  draw  out  one  of  them^  the  probability  that  it  will 

be  ^  is  -  ;  the  probability  that  it  will  be  either  A  ov  B  \b  -, 


i 
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The  same  supposition  being  made,  if  two  balls  be  drawn  out 

2 
the  probability  that  these  will  be  A  and  £  is  — -, yr»     For  the 

number  of  pairs  of  balls  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  combinations 

of  n  things  taken  two  at  a  time,  that  is,  ■^n(n'-l)  ;  and  one  pair 

is  as  likely  to  be  drawn  out  as  another ;  therefore  the  probability 

of  drawing  out  an  assigned  pair  is  l-~^  w(n  —  1),  that  is,  — ^k  • 

Again,  suppose  that  3  white  balls,  4  black  balls,  and  5  red  balls 
^are  thrown  promiscuously  into  a  bag,  and  a  person  draws  out  one 

3 

of  them;  the  probability  that  this  will  be  a  white  ball  is  -=-9  >  *^® 

.4 

probability  that  it  will  be  a  black  ball  is  rr^ ,  and  the  probability 

5 
that  it  will  be  a  red  ball  is  y^ .    But  suppose  two  balls  to  be  drawn 

out :    we  proceed   to   estimate  the  probabilities  of  the  different 
cases.     The  number  of  pairs  that  can  be  formed  out  of  12  things 

is  ^  X  12  X  11,  that  is,   66.     The  number  of  pairs  that  can  be 

formed  out  of  the  3  white  balls  is  3  ;   hence  the  probability  of 

3 

drawing  two  white  balls  is  — .     Similarly  the  probability  of  draw- 

/• 
ing  two  black  balls  is^j  and  the  probability  of  drawing  two  red 

balls  is  ^^ .     Also  since  each  white  ball  might  be  associated  with 

DO 

each  black  ball,  the  number  of  pairs  consisting  of  one  white  ball 
and  one  black  ball  is  3  x  4,  that  is,  12  ;  hence  the  probability  of 

12 
drawing  a  white  ball  and  a  black  ball  is  ^»     Similarly  the  proba- 

20 
bility  of  drawing  a  black  ball  and  a  red  ball  is  ^  j  and  the  pro- 


15 
bability  of  drawing  a  red  ball  and  a  white  ball  is  ^ .     The  sum 


66 

m 

66 


T.  A. 


^9 
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of  the  six  probabilities  which  we  have  just  found  is  unity,  &&,  of 
course,  it  should  be. 

"We  will  give  one  example  from  a  subject  which  constitutes  an 
important  application  of  the  theory  of  probability.  According  to 
the  Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality,  it  appears  that  out  of  6335  persons 
living  at  the  age  of  14  years,  only  6047  reach  the  age  of  21  years. 
As  we  may  suppose  that  each  individual  has  the  same  probability 

-of  being  one  of  these  survivors,  we  may  say  that  ^oFk  ^  ^®  P^^^>" 

bability  that  an  individual  aged  14  years  will  reach  the  age  of 

288 
21  years :  and  ^ook  ^  *^®  probability  that  he  will  not  reach  the 

age  of  21  years. 

732.  Suppose  that  there  are  two  independent  events  of  which 
the  respective  probabilities  are  known :  we  proceed  to  estimate 
the  probability  that  both  wiU  happen. 

Let  a  be  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the  first  event  may 
happen,  and  b  the  number  of  ways  in  which  it  may  fail,  all  these 
ways  being  equally  likely  to  occur  j  and  let  a'  be  the  number  of 
ways  in  which  the  second  event  may  happen,  and  V  the  number 
of  ways  in  which  it  may  fail,  all  these  ways  being  equally  likely  to 
occur.  Each  case  out  of  the  a  +  6  cases  may  be  associated  with 
each  case  out  of  the  a'  +  h'  cases ;  thus  there  are  {a  +  b)  {a'  +  h') 
compound  cases  which  are  equally  likely  to  occur.  In  aa  of 
these  compound  cases  both  events  happen,  in  W  of  them  both 
events  fail,  in  ah'  of  them  the  first  event  happens  and  the  second 
fails,  and  in  a'b  of  them  the  first  event  fails  and  the  second 
happens.     Thus 

; Tw-T — TR  is  the  probability  that  both  events  happen, 

(a +  6)  (a +6)  ^  '' 

-. Tz-r-, — 777  is  the  probability  that  both  events  fail, 

(a  +  6)(a'  +  6)  ^  ^ 

ah'  |is  the  probability  that  the  first  event  happens  and 

(a  +  b)  {a!  +  6')  \     the  second  event  fails, 

a'b  |is  the  probability  that  the  first  event  fails  and  Uxo 

(a  +  b)  {»'  +  b')  \    second  event  happens. 
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Thus  i£  p  and  p'  be  the  respective  probabilities  of  two  inde- 
pendent events,  pp'  is  the  probabilitj  of  the  happening  of  both 
events. 

733.  The  probability  of  the  concurrence  of  two  dependent 
events  is  the  product  of  the  probability  of  the  first  into  the 
probability  that  when  that  has  happened  the  second  will  follow. 
This  is  only  a  slight  modification  of  the  principle  established  in, 
the  preceding  Article,  and  is  proved  in  the  same  manner;  we 
have  only  to  suppose  that  a!  is  the  number  of  ways  in  which 
after  the  first  event  has  happened  the  second  will  follow,  and  h' 
the  number  of  ways  in  which  after  the  first  event  has  happened 
the  second  will  not  follow,  all  these  ways  being  supposed  equally 
likely  to  occur, 

734.  In  like  manner,  if  there  be  any  number  of  independent 
events,,  the  probability  that  they  will  all  happen  is  the  product  of 
their  respective  probabilities  of  happening.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  there  are  three  independent  events,  and  that  jt>,  p',  p"  are  their 
respective  probabilities.  By  Art.  732,  the  probability  of  the  con- 
currencie  of  the  first  and  second  events  is  'pp'  \  then  in  the  same 
way  the  probability  of  the  conciirrence  of  the  first  two  events  and 
the  third  is  pp'>^p'\  that  is,  pp'p'\  Similarly  the  probability  that 
all  the  events  fail  is  (1  —  p)  (1  —  p')  (1  —  p").  The  probability 
that  the  first  event  happens  and  the  other  two  events  fail  is 
p  (1  —  jt?')  (1  —p") ;  and  so  on. 

735.  We  will  now  exemplify  .the  estimation  of  the  probability 
of  compound  events. 

(1)  Required  the  probability  of  throwing  an  ace  in  the  first 
only  of  two  successive  throws  with  a  single  die.  Here  we  require 
a  compound  event  to  happen ;  namely  at  the  first  throw  the  ace 
is  to  appear,  at  the  second  throw  the  ace  is  not  to  appear.     The 

probability  of  the  first  simple  event  is  - ,  and  of  the  second  simple 

5  5 

event  -x  ;  hence  the  reqtured  probability  is  og  • 

2D— 2 
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(2)  Suppose  3  white  balls,  4  black  balls,  and  5  red  Balk  to  be 
thrown  promiscuously  into  a  bag  ;  required  the  probability  that  in 
two  successive  trials  two  red  balls  will  be  drawn,  the  haU  first 
drawn,  being  replaced  before  the  second  trial.     Here  the  probability 

of  drawing  a  red  ball  at  the  first  trial  is  -^ ,  and  the  probability 

is  the  same  of  drawing  a  red  ball  at  the  second  trial;  hence  the 

(5  \" 

(3)  Suppose  now  that  we  require  the  probability  of  drawing 

two  red  balls,  the  ball  first  drawn  not  being  repUiced  before  the 

second  trial.     This  will  be  an  example  of  Art.  733.     Here  the 

5 
probability  of  drawing  a  red  ball  at  the  first  trial  is  j^ ;  if  a  red 

ball  be  drawn  at  first,  out  of  the  eleven  balls  which  remara  four 

are  red,  and  therefore  the  probability  that  a  second  trial  will  give 

4 
a  red  ball  is  tt  j  hence  the  probability  of  drawing  two  red  balls  is 

5        4 

=-^  X  rrr.     This  is  the  same  result  as  we  found  in  Art.  731,  for 

Ii0      11 

the  probability  of  drawing  two  red  balls  mnvltaneously ;  and  a 

little  consideration  will  shew  that  the  results  ought  to  coincide. 

(4)  Required  the  probability  of  throwing  an  ace  with  a  single 

die  in  two  trials.     The  probabiKty  of  failing  the  first  time  is  j: , 

5 

and  the  probability  of  failing  the  second  time  is  also  ^ ;  hence  the 

/5\*  .     25 

probability  of  failing  twice  is  f  -  j ,  that  is,  ^ ,     Hence  the  pro- 

25  .11 

bability  of  not  failing  twice  is  1  —  ^^ ,  that  is,  «^ ;  this  is  there- 
fore the  probabiKty  of  succeeding. 

(5)  In  how  many  trials  will  the  probability  of  throwing  an 
ace  with  a  single  die  amount  to  ;^?     Suppose  x  the  number 


sion  IS 
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'  of  trials ;  therefore  the  probability  of  failing  x  times  in  suoces- 
7f  j  ,  bj  Art.  734.     Hence  the  probability  of  succeeding 

19    I  -  (  g j  ;    therefore   1  -  f  g j  =  ^  j    hence   l^j  =  ^ ;    hence 

a?  log  g  =  log  2,  therefore  «  =  . — ^^ — -.     By  using  the  values 

of  the  logarithms,  we  find  a  =  3*8  nearly.  Thus  we  conclude  that 
in  3  trials  the  probability  of  success  is  less  than  ^,  and  that  in 
4  trials  it  is  greater  than  ^. 

(6)  In  how  many  trials  is  it  an  even  wager  to  throw  sixes 
with  two  dice  1     The  probability  of  sixes  at  a  single  throw  with 

.11  .1 

two  dice  IS  ^  X  ^  >  that  is,   -^ ;  hence  the  probability  of  not  having 

.35 

sixes  IS  gg.     Suppose  x  the  number  of  trials;   then  we  have 

.     /35\'     1      .  /35\'     1      ^,       -  log  2 

^-V36J  =2^  ^^^^^  (m)  =2^  ^^^^^^«  ^  =  log36-log35' 
By  using  the  values  of  the  logarithms,  we  find  x  lies  between  24 
and  25,  which  we  interpret  as  before. 

(7)  To  find  the  probability  that  two  individuals,  A  and  £, 
whose  ages  are  known,  will  be  alive  at  the  end  of  a  year.  Let  p 
be  the  probability  that  A  will  be  alive  at  the  end  of  a  year,  p'  the 
probabiKfcy  that  B  will  be  alive;  then  pp'  is  the  probability  that 
both  will  be  alive  at  the  end  of  a  year.  The  values  of  p  and  p' 
can  be  found  from  the  Tables  of  Mortality  in  the  manner  exempli- 
fied in  Art.  731. 

(8)  To  find  the  probability  that  one  at  least  of  two  indivi- 
duals, A  and  B,  whose  ages  aire  known,  will  be  alive  at  the 
end  of  a  given  number  of  years.  Let  p  be  the  probability  that  A 
will  be  alive  at  the  end  of  the  given  number  of  years,  p'  the 
probability  that  B  will  be  alive.  Then  l—pia  the  probabiKty  that 
A  will  be  dead,  and  I  -p'  is  the  probability  that  B  will  be  dead. 
Hence  (1  -'p){l-p^  is  the  probability  that  both  will  be  dead. 
The  probability  that  both  will  not  be  dead,  that  is,  that  one  at 
least  will  be  aUve,  is  1  -  (1  -p)  (1  -p^i  t^*  ^i  P  +P'  •'PP'- 
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736.  If  an  event  may  happen  in  different  independent  ways, 
the  probability  of  its  happening  is  the  sum  of  the  probabilities 
of  its  happening  in  the  different  independent  ways. 

If  the  independent  ways  of  happening  are  aH  equally  probable^ 
this  proposition  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  definition  of  proba- 
bility given  in  Art.  726  j  and  if  they  are  not  all  equally  probable^ 
the  proposition  seems  to  follow  so  naturally  from  that  definition, 
that  it  is  often  assumed  without  any  remark.  The  following 
method  of  illustrating  it  is  sometimes  given :  Suppose  two  urns 
A  and  By  let  A  contain  2  white  balls  and  3  black  balls,  and  let 
B  contabi  3  white  balls  and  4  black  balls ;  required  the  pro- 
bability of  obtaining  a  white  ball  by  a  single  drawing  from  one  of 
the  urns  taken  at  random.     Since  each  urn  is  equally  likely  to  be 

taken,  the  probability  of  taking  the  um  il  is  ^ ,  and  the  probar 

2 

bility  then  of  drawing  a  white  ball  from  it  is  v ;  hence  the  proba-. 

biUty  of  obtaining  a  white  ball  so  far  as  it  depends  on  A  is 

^  X  -.     Similarly,  the  probability  of  obtaining  a  white  ball  so  far. 

.13 

as  it  depends  on  jS  is  h  ^  ^  •     Hence  the  proposition  asserts  that- 

12      13 
the  probability  of  obtaining  a  white  ball  is  h  x  -r  +  ^  x  =:,  that  is, 

2     o     ii      7 

1  /2     3\ 

rt  (  K  "*■  7  )  •     The  accuracy  of  this  result  may  be  confirmed  by  the, 

following  steps  :  First,  without  affecting  the  question,  we  may  re- 
place the  um  ^  by  an  um^',  containing  any  number  of  balls  we 
please,  provided  the  ratio  of  the  white  balls  to  the  hlack  balls  be  that  of 

2  to  3 ;  and  similarly,  we  may  replace  the  um  j5  by  an  um  jff', 
containing  any  number  of  balls  we  please,  provided  the  ratio  of  the 
white  balls  to  the  black  balls  be  that  of  Z  to  A:,  Let  then  A^  contain 
14:  white  balls  and  21  black  balls,  and  let  B  contain  15  white  balls 
and  20  black  bails;  thus  A*  and  F  each  contain  35  balls. 
Secondly,  without  affecting  the  question,  we  may  now  suppose  the 
balls  in  A.[  and  B[  collected  in  a  single  um;  thus  there  will  ba 
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70  balls,  of  which  29  are  white.  The  probability  of  drawing  a 
white  ball  will  therefore  be  — ;  that  is,  — ^ — ;  that  is, 
1  /U      15\     .,    .   .    1  /2     3 


1  /U      15\     ^,    _     1/2      3\ 
2b''35J^*^^*^'2(5-*-7;- 


737.  The  probability  of  the  happening  of  one  or  other  of  two 
events  which  cannot  concur  is  the  sum  of  their  separate  pro- 
babilities. For  the  complete  event  we  are  considering  occurs  if 
the  first  event  happens,  or  if  the  second  event  happens;  thus 
the  proposition  is  a  case  of  the  preceding  proposition. 

738.  The  probability  of  iiie  happening  of  an  event  in  one 
trial  being  known,  required  the  probability  of  its  happening  once, 
twice,  three  times,  &c,f  exactly  in  n  trials. 

Let  p  denote  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  the  event  in 
one  trial,  and  q  the  probability  of  its  failing,  so  that  ^=1  —p.  The 
probability  that  in  n  trials  the  event  will  occur  in  one  assigned 
trialy  and  fail  in  the  other  n  —  I  trials  is  pq'"^  (Art.  734) ;  and  sinco 
there  are  n  trials,  the  probability  of  its  happening  in  some  one  of 
these  and  failing  in  the  rest  is  npq*~^.  The  probability  that  in  n 
trials  the  event  will  occur  in  two  assigned  trials,  and  fail  in  the 

other  w  —  2  trials,  is  j»  V*  i  ^^^  there  are  -A. — x-^  ways  in  which 

1  •  ^ 

the  event  may  happen  twice  and  fail  n  -  2  times  in  n  trials;  there- 
fore the  probability  that  it  will  happen  exactly  twice  in  n  trials  is 

71  (n     1  \ 

1 — TiP^^**'     Similarly  the  probability  that  the  event  will  hap- 

p^i  exactly  three  times  in  n  trials  is  — = — = — 9    %  '    \PV"'  i  ^^^ 

the  probability  that  it  will  happen  exactly  r  times  in  n  trials  is 
n{7h—\) (n  —  r  +  Vi   ,..- 

]r_  ^ 

* 

Similarly,  the  probability  that  the  event  will  fail  exactly  r 

j_  ,  .    .   n(n-l) (n-^r-hl)   ,_,  , 

times  in  n  trials  is  — ^ 1 — ^^ -Pm  2* 

739.  Thus  if  (j»  +  q)'  be  expanded  by  the  Binomial  Theorem 
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in  the  series  p*  +  np*~^q  +  &c^  the  terms  will  represent  respectively 
the  probabilities  of  the  happening  of  the  event  exactly  n  times, 
n— 1  times,  n— 2  times,  &c.,  in  n  trials.  Hence  we  may  de- 
termine what  is  the  most  probable  number  of  successes  and 
failures  in  n  trials ;  we  have  only  to  ascertain  the  grecUest  term  in 

a 
the  above  series.     Let  us  suppose,  for   example,  that  p  = r  » 

g= T,  n^m{a  +  b),  where  a,  5,  and  m  are  integers;  then,  by 

Art.  51 1,  the  most  probable  case  is,  that  of  r  failures  and  n  — r 

successes,  where  r  is  the  greatest  integer  contained  in  — ,  that 

^  +  1 

is,  in  rnb  + rl  so   that    r=amb»   and  n  —  r  =  ma.     The  most 

probable  case  therefore  is,  that  in  which  the  numbers  of  successes 
and  failures  are  proportional  to  the  probabilities  of  success  and 
failure  respectively  in  a  single  trial. 

740.     The  probability  of  the  happening  of  the  event  at  le<Mt  r 
times  in  n  trials  is 

n  ii-i  w  (n  -  1)     ...  , 

^n(n-l)(n-2) (r+1) 

/» ••  If  ^        i 


n—  r 


for  if  the  event  happen  every  time,  or  feil  only  onCe,  twice, 

{n  —  r)  times,  it  happens  r  times;  therefore  the  probability  of  the 
happening  of  the  event  <U  least  r  times  is  the  sum  of  the  proba* 

bilities  of  its  happening  every  time,  of  failing  only  once,  twice, 

n  —  r  times;  and  the  sum  of  these  is  the  expression  given  above. 

For  example ;  in  five  throws  with  a  single  die  what  is  the 
probability  of  throwing  exactly  three  aces?  and  what  is  the  pro- 
bability of  throwing  at  least  three  aces  ) 

15 
Here  i'^  =  ^>2'  =  ^>    w=5,    r=3;    thus    the  probability   of 

5.4.3  /1\V5V    .,    .   .      250 


throwing  exactly  three  aces  is  ^  '     '     (^ j  (^  j  ,  that  is, 


7776' 
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and    the    probabilify    of    throwing    at    least    three    aces    is 

(gj-^He)  l^m[y  (e)'*^*  "^me- 

The  following  four  Articles  coiitiieLin  problems  illustratiiig  the 
subject. 

741.  A  and  B  play  a  set  of  games,  in  which  A*s  probability 
of  winning  a  single  game  is  p,  and  -5*8  probability  is  g ;  required 
the  probability  of  A*b  winning  m  games  out  of  m  +  w. 

If  A  wins  in  eocaeUi/  m  +  r  games  he  must  win  the  last  game 
and  w»  —  1  games  out  of  the  preceding  m  +  r—1  games ;  the  proba- 
bility of  this  is  MjoT'^q'^py  where  M  is  the  number  of  combinations 
o£m+r—l  things  taken  m—l  at  a  time ;  that  is,  the  probability  is 

Im  +  r  — 1 


m 


zlla 


Kow  in  order  that  A  may  win  m  games  out  of  m  +  n,  he  must 

win  m  games  in  exacUy  m  games,  or  in  eoccLcUy  m  +  1  games,  , 

or  in  exactly  m  +  n  games.     Hence  the  probability  required  is  the 

sum  of  the  series  obtained  by  giving  to  r  the  values  0,  1,  2, n 

.   ^      [m  +  r«- 1 
in  the  expression  -j ^-r—  p"*}',  that  is,  the  required  probability  is 

^  f ^  m(m+\)   .  m(m  +  l) (m  +  w-1)   J) 

p'\i+mq+  \^  v+ +-^ — '—^ 'q- 

If  il  in  order  to  win  the  set  must  win  m  games  hefoT^  B  wins 
n  games,  A  must  win  m  games  out  of  w  +  w  -  1 ;  the  probability 
of  this  event  is  given  by  the  preceding  expression  with  the  omU- ' 
man  of  the  last  term.     Similarly,  the  probability  of  B*a  winning  7^ 
games  out  of  m  +  n  —  1  is 

g.|l+„^+_L__i^.+ +_i L^ Ip"    'j. 

This  problem  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  theory  of 
probabilities,  as  the  first  of  any  difficulty  which  was  discussed; 
it  was  proposed  to  Pascal  in  1654,  with  the  simplification  however 
"nrhich  arises  from  supposing  p  and  q  to  be  equal. 
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It  appears  fix)m  the  preceding  investigation  that  the  probability* 
of  -4's  winning  r  games  out  ofnia 


but  this  probability  must  from  the  nature  of  the  question  be  the 
same  as  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  an  event  at  least  r 
times  in  n  trials  when  the  probability  of  the  event  is  p.  Thus  the 
expression  just  given  must  be  equivalent  to  that  given  in  Art.  740; 
yre  may  verify  this  as  follows :  Denote  the  expression  just  given 
by  v»,  and  that  given  in  Art.  740  by  m^,  and  let  v^^^  and  u^^^ 
denote  respectively  what  they  become  when  n  is  changed  to  w  + 1 ; 
then  we  shall  shew  that  if  w^  =  v^  when  n  has  any  specific  value, 
then  also  w^^^  =  v,^,. 

We  have  u^  =  ^^  (l^  +  ^)  j  ^^^  **,  (p  +  ^)  gives  two  series,  and 
when  the  like  terms  in  these  two  series  are  united  we  obtain 

\n-^l)n (r  +  1)   ^    ^,^^7i(n-l) (^  +  1)    ,.^i^. 

\n+l-r  -^  In-r  ^^         * 


therefore     .     ^, ;.  =  u  (p  +  q)  +  —, { ^V^'"*" ! 


and  obviously  v  . ,  =  v  +  — ^ { »V**"'. 

J     -+1       n  |?t  +  l-^r       ^  ^ 

This  «hews  that  t^,+i  ==  v^+,  if  w,  =  «?,.  Kow  obviously  u^  is  equal 
to  v^  when  w  =  r ;  therefore  u^  is  equal  to  v^  for  every  value  of  » 
greater  than  r. 

For  some  more  remarks  on  this  problem  the  student  is  re>> 
ferred  to  the  History  of  Prohabilityy  page  58, 

,742.     A  bag  contains  w  + 1  tick^fef.yrHch  are  marked  with  the 

numbers  0,  1,  2,  n,  respectively.     A  ticket  is  drawn  and 

replaced :  required  the  probability  that  after  r  drawings  the  sum 
of  ^  the  numbers  drawn  is  8» 

The  number  of  drawings  which  can  occur  is  (w+ 1)',  for  any 
one  of  the  tickets  may  be  drawn  each  time.     The  number  of  ways 
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in  which  the  sum  of  the  drawings  will  amount  to  «  is  the  coeffi- 
cient of  ac*  in  the  expansion  of  (ai®  +  aj*  +  as*  + +  aj")' ;  because 

this  coefficient  arises  from  the  different  modes  of  forming  s  Tby  the 

addition  of  r  nimibers  of  the  series  0,  1,  2, n.     Thus  the  pro-^ 

babilitj  required  is  found  by  dividing  this  coefficient  by  (w  +  l)"". 

The  above  coefficient  may  be  obtained  by  the  Multinomial 
Theorem ;  or  we  may  proceed  th\is : 

(«Va;^+a*+ +a;7  =  {^y^T=  (1 -a-^7(l -a)-' j 

and  (l-ai-+y  =  l-ra;"+^  +  !lfc:i^^  


(i-.r=i+^+?:^)a:>+?^^ 


We  must  therefore  find  the  coefficient  of  of  in  the  product  of  these 
two  iseries ;  it  is 

r(r-f'l) (r  +  a-l)         r(r  +  l) (r  +  8-n-2)     ^   *  ) 


|_£  '  \8'-n—  1 

r(r~l)  r(r  +  l) (r+s-2n-3)      . 

■^■'T:^"-  |^-2i^-2  ^""^ 

this  series  is  to  stop  at  the  {i  + 1)*^  term,  where  i  is  the  greatest 
integer  contained  in  =-;  then  the  required  probability  is  ob- 
tained by  dividing  this  series  by  {ri  + 1)'. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  probability  that  after  r 
drawings  the  sum  of  the  numbers  drawn  shall  not  exceed  s ;  see 
History  of  ProhahUUy^  page  208. 

743.  A  box  has  three  equal  compartments,  and  four  balls  are 
thrown  in  at  random :  determine  the  probability  of  the  different 
arrangements,  assuming  that  it  is  equally  likely  that  any  ball  will 
fall  into  any  compartment. 

Since  it  is  equally  likely  that  a  ball  will  fall  into  any  com- 
partment there  are  3  equally  likely  cases  for  eadk  ball;  and  on 
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the  whole  there  are  3*  eqiudly  lUcdy  eases.    T^ow  there  are  four 
possible  arrangements. 

I.  All  the  balls  maj  be  in  one  compartment ;  this  can  happen 
in  3  ways. 

II.  Any  three  of  the  balls  may  be  in  any  one  of  the  com- 
partments, and  the  remaining  ball  in  either  of  the  remaining 
compartments ;  this  can  happen  in  4. 3. 2  ways. 

m.  Any  two  of  the  balls  may  be  in  any  one  compartment, 
and  one  of  the  remaining  balls  in  one  of  the  remaining  compart- 
ments and  the  other  in  the  other ;  this  can  happen  in  6.3.2  ways. 

'  rV.  Any  two  of  the  balls  may  be  in  any  one  compartment, 
and  the  ot^er  two  balls  in  either  of  the  remaining  compartments ; 
this  can  happen  in  6 .  3  ways. 

Thus  the  probabilities  of  the  dijfferent  arrangements  are  re- 
spectively Q,  ,   ^Y ,  ^Y ,    5Y  i  *^®  ^^^"^  ^^  these  fractions  is,  of 

ol       ol       oi       oi 

course,  unity. 

In  the  preceding  solution  the  point  which  deserves  particular 
attention  is  the  statement  that  there  are  81  equally  likely  cases ; 
for  when  this  is  admitted  all  the  rest  follows  necessarily.  If  this 
is  not  admitted  and  the  student  substitutes  any  other  statement  in 
the  place  of  it,  he  will  be  really  taking  another  problem  instead  of 
the  one  intended.  In  fact  in  a  problem  which  relates  to  permuta- 
tions, combinations,  or  probabilities,  it  is  not  unfrequently  found 
that  different  results  are  obtained  because  different  meanings  have 
been  attached  to  the  enunciation;  especial  care  is  necessary  in 
these  subjects  to  ensure  that  whatever  meaning  is  given  to  the  enun- 
ciation should  be  consistently  retained  throughout  the  solution. 

We  will  next  consider  the  general  problem  of  which  the  present 
is  a  particular  case. 

744.  A  box  is  divided  into  m  equal  compartments.  l£n  balls 
are  thrown  in  promiscuously,  required  the  probability  that  there 
will  be  a  compartments  each  containing  a  balls,  h  compartments 
each  containing  fi  balls,  and  so  on,  where  oa  -f  6)3  +  cy  + b  n. 
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Since  any  ball  inay  fall  into  any  compartment,  there  are  w* 
cases  equally  likely  to  occur.  We  shall  first  shew  that  the  num- 
ber of  different  wsljs  in  which  the  n  balls  can  be  divided  into 
a+b  +  c  + parcels  containing  a,  p,y, balls  respectively  is 

\n 

hi^mrwiY \^\^\i ^^  "^^' 

For  consider  first  in  how  many  ways  a  parcel  of  a  balls  can  be 
selected  from  n  balls ;  the  result  is  — ^ '"'"  ways. 

Then  consider  in  how  many  ways  a  second  parcel  of  a  balls 
can  be   selected   from   the   remaining  n  —  a  balls  j   the  result  is 

^ — .  -,     Similarly  a  third  parcel   of 

a   balls    can    be    selected   from   the    remaining   n-2a  balls  in 

(ri-2a)  (ri-2a-l)  (n-Sa+l)  „        .,        , 

'—^ r^ ^^ ways.     We  might  then  at 

|a  ■ 

first  infer  that  the  number  of  ways  in  which  three  parcels  of  a  balls 

each  can  be  selected  from  n  balls  is  — *  "■"."  , , 

|a|a|a 

and  this  is  correct  in  a  certain  sense ;  but  each  distinct  group  of 
three  parcels  has  in  this  way  occurred  [3  times,  and  we  must  there- 
fore divide  by  |3  in  order  to  obtain  the  number  of  different  ways 
in  which  tli/ree  parcels  of  a  balls  each  can  be  selected  from  n  balls. 
Similarly  the  number  of  different  ways  in  which  a  parcels  of  a  balls 

each  can  be  selected  from  n  balls  is;  -4 '   !i"i'I. . 

{\aY\a 

By  proceeding  thus  we  obtain  the  proposed  result. 

Now  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the  parcels  can  be  arranged 

in  the  m  compartments  is  m  (m  —  1)  (m  —  2) (m  —  s  +  1),  where 

5  =  a  +  6  +  (5+ Hence,  the  probability  required  is 

i\rm(m-l)  (m-2) (m-s-hl) 

m 

For  example,  suppose  six  balls  thrown  into  a  box  which  has 
three  compartments.      The  seven  possible  modes  of  distribution 
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are,  6,0,0;  1,5,0;  2,  4,0;  3,3,0;  1,1,4;  1,2,3;  2,2,2; 
and  their  respective  probabilities  are  fractions  whose  common 
denominator  is  243,  and  numerators  1,  12,  30,  20,  30,  120,  30. 

« 

745.  If  p  represent  a  person's  chance  of  success  in  any  trans- 
action, and  m  the  sum  of  money  which  he  will  receive  in  case 
of  success,  then  the  sum  of  money  denoted  by  pm  is  called  his 
expectation.  This  is  a  definition  of  the  meaning  we  shall  attach  to 
the  word  expectation,  and  might  of  course  be  stated  arbitrarily 
without  any  further  remark ;  it  is  however  usual  to  illustrate  the 
propriety  of  the  definition  as  follows.  Suppose  that  there  are 
m  +  n  slips  of  paper,  each  having  the  name  of  a  person  written 
upon  it,  and  no  name  recurring ;  let  these  be  placed  in  a  bag,  and 
one  slip  drawn  at  random,  and  suppose  that  the  person  whose 
name  is  drawn  is  to  receive  £a.  Now  all  the  expectations  must 
be  of  equal  value,  because  each  person  has  the  same  chance  of 
obtaining  the  prize;  and  the  sum  of  the  expectations  must  be 
worth  £a,  because  if  one  person  bought  up  the  interests  of  all  the 
persons  named,  he  would  be  certain  of  obtaining  £a.  Hence,  if 
£x  denote  the  expectation  of  each  person,  we  have  (m  +  n)  a;  =  a ; 

thus  x  = 


m  +  n 


Also,  it  is  evident  that  the  value  of  the  expectation  of  two  per- 
sons is  the  sum  of  the  values  of  their  respective  expectations  ;  and 
so  for  three  or  more  persons.     Hence  the  value  of  the  expectation 

of  m  persons  is  .      Now  suppose  that  one  person  has  his 

name  on  m  of  the  slips ;  then  his  expectation  is  the  same  as 
the  sum  of  the  expectations  of  m  persons,  each  of  whom  has  his 

name  on  one  slip;  that  is,  his  expectation  is .      But  his 

chance  of  winning  the  prize  is ,  since  he  has  m  cases  out  of 

m  +  71  in  his  favour ;  thus  his  expectation  is  the  product  of  his 
chance  of  success  into  the  sum  of  money  which  he  will  receive  in 
case  of  success.  _ 
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,  '  746;  An  event  has  happened  which  must  have  arisen  fix)m 
some  one  of  a  given  number  of  causes  :  required  the  probability 
of  the  existence  of  each  of  the  causes. 

Let  there  be  n  causes,  and  suppose  that  the  probability  of  the 
existence  of  these  causes  was  estimated  at  P^,  P^, ...  P^  respectively, 
he/ore  the  event  took  place.  •  Let  p^  denote  the  probability  of  the 
event  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  the  first  cause,  let 
p^  denote  the  probability  of  the  event  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
existence  of  the  second  cause,  and  so  on.     Then  the  probability  of 

the  existence  of  the  r^  cause,  estimated  after  the  event,  is  —^  , 

where  SPjt?  stands  for  F^pj^  +  Pj)^  +  ...  +  F^^. 

From  our  first  notions  of  probability  we  must  admit  that  the 
probability  that  the  r^  cause  was  the  true  cause  is  proportional 
to  the  antecedent  probability  that  the  event  would  happen  from 
this  cause,  and  may  therefore  be  represented  by  CF^p^  And 
since  some  one  of  the  causes  must  be  the  true  cause  we  have 

^  {^iPi  +  A^a  +...-»•  P^p^  =  1,  therefore  C  =  ^p- ;  therefore  the 

^rPr 


probability  that  the  r*^  cause  was  the  true  cause  is 


XPi>' 


747.  The  preceding  Article  will  require  some  illustration  before 
it  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  student.  Let  there  be,  for 
example,  two  urns,  one  containing  7  white  balls  and  3  black  balls, 
and  the  other  5  white  bstlls  and  1  black  ball ;  suppose  that  a 
white  ball  has  been  drawn,  and  we  wish  to  know  what  the  probability 
is  that  it  came  from  t^e  first  urn,  and  what  the  probability  is  that 
it  came  from  the  second  urn.  It  must  have  come  from  one  of  the 
two  urns,  so  that  the  sum  of  the  required  probabilities  is  unity. 
Lastead  of  the  given  urns  let  us  substitute  two  others  which  have 
the  whole  number  of  balls  the  same  in  each  um,  and  such  that 
each  um  has  its  white  and  black  balls  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  um  which  it  replaces.  Th\is  we  may  suppose  one  um  with 
21  white  balls  and  9  black  balls,  and  the  other  with  25  white  balls 
and  5  black  balls/  Each  um  now  contains  30  balls,  and  the  chance 
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of  each  ball  being  drawn,  is  the  same.     Since,  by  supposition, 

a  white  ball  is  drawn  we  may  suppose  the  bla^k  balls  to  have 

been  removed,  and  all  the  white  balls  put  into  a  new  urn.     Thus 

there  would  be  46  white  balls ;  and  the  probability  that  the  white 

21 
ball  drawn  was  one  of  the  21  is  j^ ,  and  the  probability  that  it 

25  7  5 

was  one  of  the  25  is  -777 .     Now  here  Pi  =  tt? ,  and  Pt=  nl  thus 

46  ^10  -^'6 

— ~ —  =  777 ,  and  —^ —  =  77; .     Thus  the  result  agrees  with  that 
P1  +  P2     46'  Pi+Pt     46  ^ 

given  by  the  theorem  in  Art.  746,  supposing  that  P^  and  P,  are  equal. 

Next,  suppose   that  there  had  been  4  urns,  each  having  7 

white  balls  and  3  black  balls,  and  3  urns,  each  having  5  white 

balls  and  1  black  ball.     In  this  case,  by  proceeding  in  the  manner 

just  shewn,  we  may   deduce  that  the  probability  that  a  white 

ball  which  was  drawn  came  from  the  group  of  4  similar  urns  is 

4  X  21 
A — 01 — Q — 0="  >  ^^'^  *^®  probability  that  it  came  from  the  group 

3  X  25 
of  3  similar  urns  is  -j — ^.j — ^     ^^    .   Now  let  us  apply  the  theorem 

4  X  ^1  +  o  X  Jio 

■ 

of  Art.  746  to  estimate  the  probability  that  the  white  ball  came 

from  the  first  group  and  the  probability  that  it  came  from  the 

second  group.     Since  there  are  7  urns,  of  which  4  are  of  the  first 

4  3  7 

kind  and  3  of  the  second,  we  take  A  =  7  >  ^^  -P«  =  7  >  *^  ^^  ~  i  ft  > 

5 
and  ^,  =  -  .     Thus 

4     _7^  3     5 


4     T     3^'  4     ^     3     5' 

7  ''lO'**7''  6  7""  10"*'7''6 

and  these  results  agree  with  those  which  we  have  already  indicated. 

748.  It  is  usual  to  call  the  quantities  Pi,  P,, ...  P^  of  Art  746 
the  a  priori  probabilities  of  the  existence  of  the  respective 
causes ;  and  Q^,  ^„  ...  Q^  the  a  posteriori  probabilities.     Students 
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are  sometimes  perplexed  in  endeavouring  to  estimate P^,P^,  ...P^; 
the  safest  plan  is  to  observe  that  the  product  PrPr  denotes  the 
probability  that  the  event  will  happen  as  the  result  of  the  r^  cause; 
a^d  the  correctness  of  the  prodiu^  is  the  important  part  of  the 
solution^  because  P^  and  p^  do  not  occur  sepa/rately  in  the  results. 
The  whole  proposition  may  be-  best  understood  if  arranged  in  the 
following  order.  First  suppose  the  different  causes  all  equally 
probable  before  the  observed  event;  let  'cxr  denote  the  probability 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  event  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence 
of  the  r^  cause ;  then  the  probability  of  the  r*^  cause,  estimated 

after  the  occurrence  of  the  observed  event,  is  — -^ .     This  seems 

nearly  self-evident,  and  if  any  doubt  remains  it  may  be  removed 
by  the  mode  of  illustration  given  in  the  first  part  of  Art.  747. 
Secondly,  suppose  that  the  terms  in  Ssr  can  be  arranged  in- groups ; 
suppose  there  to  be  fi^  terms  in  the  first  group,  and  that  each 
term  is  equal  to  p^,  suppose  there  to  be  /a^  terms  in  the  second 
group,  and  that  each  term  is  equal  to  p,,  and  so  on,  the  last  group 
consisting  of  fi^  terms,  each  equal  to  p^.  Then  Sor  may  be  written 
2fij9,  where  the  series  S/fP  consists  of  n  terms.     Thus  the  proba- 

bility  of  the  r^  cause  is  =-^  .     Also  the  probability  of  the  first 

group  of  causes  is  the  sum  of  the  separate   probabilities  of  tiie 

members  of  that  group,  that  is,  —^ ,     Similar  expressions  hold 

for  the  probabilities  of  the  other  groups;  Thus  we  finally  arrive 
at  the  results  given  in  Art.  746^  where,  in  fact, 

749.  When  an  event  has  been  observed,  w©' may,,  by  Art.  746, 
estimate  the  probability  of  eacb  cause  from  which  that  event 
could  have  arisen;  we  may  then  proceed  to  estimate  the  pro- 
bability that  the  event  will  occur  again,  or  that  some  other  event 
will  occur.  For  by  Art.  736  we  multiply  the  probabiKty  of  each 
cause  by  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  the  required  event  on 
T.  A,  30 
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the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  that  cause,  and  the  sum  of  all 
such  products  is  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  the  required 
event. 

FQr  example,  a  bag  contains  3  balls,  and  it  is  not  known  how 
many  of  these  are  white;  a  white  ball  has  been  drawn  and 
replaced,  what  is  the  probability  that  another  drawing  will  give 
a  white  ball  ? 

There  are  three  possible  hypotheses  :  (1)  all  the  balls  may  be 
white,  (2)  only  two  of  the  balls  may  be  white,  (3)  only  one  of  the 
balls  may  be  white.  We  have  first  to  find  the  probability  of  each 
hypothesis  by  the  method  of  Art.  746.  On  the  first  hypothesis, 
the  observed  event  is  certain,  that  is,  the  probability  of  it  is  1 ;  on 

the  second  hypothesis,  the  probability  of  the  observed  event  is  -^  ; 

on  the  third  hypothesis,  the  probability  of  the  observed  event  is 

^.     Hence,  assuming  that  before  the  observed  event  the  three 

hypotheses  were  equally  probable,  we  have  after  the  observed 
event, 

probability  of  first  hypothesis  =l-r--jl+-r  +  «>=^, 

2      r        2     1"^      1 
probability  of  second  hypothesis  ==^"5"'!l  +  o+qr  =  o> 

probability  of  third  hypothesis  =  --j-'{l  +  «  +  q[  ="«• 

The  probability  that  another  drawing  will  give  a  white  ball  is 

1  ..12 

^  X  1,  so  &r  as  it  depends  on  the  first  hypothesis ;  it  is  ^  x  ^ ,  so 

&r  as  it  depends  on  the  second  hypothesis ;  and  it  is  ^  x  ^ ,  so  far 

O       -o 

as  it  depends  oiji  the  third  hypothesis.     Hence  the  required  pro- 

12       1  7 

babiUty  ^^  g  +  9  +  jg ;  that  is,  ^, 

Suppose  that  in  the  enunciation  of  this  problem  instead  of  the 
words  "  it  is  not  known  how  many  of  these  are  white  "  we  had  the 
words  ''  it  is  known  that  each  ball  is  either  white  or  black."     We 
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may  understand  the  new  enunciation  as  equivalent  to  the  old, 
and  so  give  the  same  solution  as  before.  We  may  however,  and 
perhaps  most  naturally,  understand  the  new  enunciation  differ- 
ently, namely  that  the  probability  that  each  ball  is  white  is  to  be 

taken  as  ^  before  the  observed  event.     In  this  case  we  cannot  as- 

sume  that  the  three  hypotheses  are  equally  probable  before  the 

13  3 

observed  event ;    the  probabilities   must  be  ^ ,    ^ ,  and  ^  respec- 

o       o  o 

tively  by  Art.  734.    Then  ct/ter  the  observed  event  we  shall  obtain 

111 

. ,  ^ ,  and  -  respectively  for  the  probabilities.  And  the  proba- 
bility that  another  drawing  will  give  a  white  ball  ^^  T  +  o  +  To  • 

750.  We  give  another  example.  Suppose  a  bag  in  which 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  white  balls  to  the  whole  number  of 
balls  is  unknown,  and  it  is  equally  probable,  a  priori,  that  the  ratio 

is  any  one  of  the  following  quantities  as,  2x,  3a;,  waj  j  suppose 

a  white  ball  to  be  drawn  and  replaced :  required  the  probability 
that  another  drawing  will  give  a  white  ball. 

Here  n  hypotheses  can  be  formed.  On  the  first  hypothesis  the 
probability  of  the  observed  event  is  a?,  on  the  second  hypothesis  it 
is  2x,  on  the  third  Sx,  and  so  on.     Hence  the  probability  of  the 

9 

first  hypothesis  is  —-^^^-—^i  that  is,  ^^^ .      The 

2x2 
probability  of  the  second  hypothesis  is  ^  ,    ^  ^x  .    The  probability 

2x3 

of  the  third  hypothesis  is  —7 ^  •     -^^   ^^   ^^      Hence   the 

.        2x 
probability  that  another  drawing  will  give  a  white  ball  is  ^.    ^^v 

.       2a;  X  2"        ,,  •, .        xi.    •      2a;  x  3* 

on  the  first  hypothesis,      .        ^.  on  the  second  hypothesis,  ^.    ^^v 

on  the  third,  and  so  on.     Hence  the  required  probability  is 


-i%fl-  +  2'+......-fy}; 

(n  +  1)  (   -,  J 


n 

30—2 
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that  IS,  — ; r^ .  — ^^ ^r ;  t^at  IS, ^ ^. 

When  n  is  very  great  this   approximates  to  ^^ .     If  the 

ratio  of  the  number  of  the  white  balls  to  the  whole  number 
of  balls  is  equally  likely,  a  priori,  to  have  any  value  between 
zero  and  unity,  then  x  is  indefinitely  small  and  no;  =  1,  so  that  the 

required  probability  is  ^ . 

761.     The  following  problems  will  illustrate  the  subject. 

(1)  A  bag  contaLos  m  white  balls  and  n  black  balls ;  if  p  +  q 
balls  are  drawn  out,  what  is  the  probability  that  there  will  be  p 
white  balls  and  q  black  balls  occurring  in  an  assiqned  order  ?  We 
suppose  ^  less  than  m  and  q  less  than  n;  and  the  baUs  are  not 
replaced  in  the  bag  after  being  drawn  out. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  first  ball  is  required  to  be  white, 
the  second  to  be  black,  the  third  to  be  black,  the  fourth  to  be 
white,  and  so  on  in  any  assigned  order.  Then  the  required  proba- 
bility is  the  product  of 

m  n  n- 1  wi  — 1 

m  +  w'   m  +  w  — 1'   m  +  n  —  ^^  m+w  — 3' 

therefore  the  required  probability  is 

m{m -\)  {m -  2) .,.  {m - p ■\-\)n{n-\) {n -  2) . . .  (w - g  + 1)  ^ 
(m  +  w)  (m  +  w -  1)  (m  +  w  -  2) ...  {m  +  n  —p - ^  +  1)         ^ 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  so  long  as  p  white  balls  and  q  black 
balls  are  required,  the  probability  is  the  same  whatever  may  he  the 
a^ssigned  order  in  which  they  are  to  occur. 

(2)  The  suppositions  being  the  same  as  in  (1),  what  is  the 
probability  of  p  white  balls  and  q  black  balls  occurring  in  any 
order  whatever  ? 

Let  iV  represent  the  number  of  different  orders  in  which  p 
white  balls  and  q  black  balls  can  occur ;  then  the  required  proba- 
bility is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  probability  found  in  (1)  by 

\  P  +  Q 

iT.    And  jr=  ^4=f^- 

\£\l 
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The  problems  (1)  and  (2)  are  introductory  to  one  which  we  shall 
now  consider. 

(3)  A  bag  contains  m  balls  which  are  known  to  be  all  either 
white  or  black,  but  how  manj  of  each  kind  is  unknown ;  suppose 
p  white  balls  and  q  black  balls  have  been  drawn  and  not  replaced; 
find  the  probability  that  another  drawing  will  give  a  white  ball. 

The  observed  event  here  is  the  drawing  o£p  white  balls  and  q 
black  balls.  To  render  this  possible,  the  original  number  of  white 
balls  may  have  been  any  number  from  m  —  q  to  p  inclusive,  and 
the  number  of  black  balls  any  number  from  q  to  m—p  inclusive. 
Let  us  denote  the  hypothesis  of  m—  g^  white  and  q  black  by  //j, 
and  the  hypothesis  of  m  —  q— 1  white  and  q  -^1  black  by  27,,  and 
so  on.     Then  H^  gives  for  the  probability  of  the  observed  event 

^^^(m-q)(m-q-l) {m-q-p-hl)l .  2  ,  3 q  ^ 

m(w-l) (m  —  g— jt>4-l)  * 

where  M  denotes  the  number  of  different  ways  in  which  p  white 
balls  and  q  black  balls  can  be  combined  in  p  +  q  trials.     Put  C  for 

M 

m(m— 1) (m  —  q  —  p+l)' 

then  ITj  gives  for  the  probability  of  the  observed  event  (fPiQ^, 
where         Fi=  (m  —  q)  (m—q-  1)  ......  (m-^q-p  +  l), 

and  ft=1.2.3 q. 

Also,  JGTj  gives  for  the  probability  of  the  observed  event  CP2Q29 

where  Pj  =  (w  — g— 1) {m  -q  —  p)y 

and  (2,=  2.3,4 q((q  +  \). 

Thus,  if7i  =  m— ^  — 2'4-2,  we  find  for  the  probability  of  H^y 

F.Q.^P.Qjt..^P,_,Q,.:'  thia  ^<>  °^y  denote  by  ^. 

P  Q 

Similarly  the  probability  of  j27,  is  — ^;  and  so  on.     Ifowthe 
probability  of  drawing  a  white  ball  on  another  trial 

on  the  hypothesis  jy,  is  —77-  x — ^  : 

•'^  iS        m—p^q 

on  the  hypothesis  Mt  is  — «-  x — ; 
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and  so  on.     Thus  the  whole  probability  of  drawing  a  white  ball  is 

The  series  in  brackets  is  of  the  same  kind  as  S  with  p  + 1 
written  instead  of  ^,  the  number  of  terms  being  one  less  than  in  S. 

\p\q          In  —  l+p-hq 
Now  by  Art.  670,     S= ,     '--  ,  x  ' ^^— ^ 


hence  the  series  within  brackets  is 


p-\-q  +  l^  |n-2        ' 

\p+l  \q    |n-l  +p  +  q 


jp  +  g  +  2         |n~3 


J  XI.  -J  I.    1.VX       •  P+^  ^"^  P-^^ 

and  the  required  probability  is  --  — 


p  +  q  +  2     m—p^q     p-^q-{-2 

For  a  more  general  investigation  connected  with  this  import- 
ant problem  the  student  is  referred  to  the  History  of  Probability, 
page  454. 

752.  The  mathematical  theory  of  probability  has  been  applied 
to  estimate  the  probability  of  statements  which  are  supported  by 
assertions  or  by  arguments.     We  wiU  give  some  examples. 

The  probability  that  A  speaks  truth  is  p,  and  the  probability 
that  B  speaks  truth  is/>'j  what  is  the  probability  of  the  truth  of 
an  assertion  which  they  agree  in  making  f  There  are  two  possible 
hypotheses  j  (1)  that  the  assertion  is  true,  (2)  that  it  is  not.  If 
it  be  true,  the  chance  that  they  both  make  the  assertion  is  pp*^ ;  if 
it  be  false,  the  chance  that  they  both  make  it  is  (1  —p)  (1  —/?')• 
Hence,  by  Art.  746,  the  probabilities  of  the  truth  and  the  falsehood 
of  the  assertion  are  respectively 


./\   • 


PP'  +  (i-p){i'-p')       ;>p'+(i-i>)(i-/) 

Similarly,  if  the  assertion  be  also  made  by  a  third  person  whose 
probability  of  speaking  truth  is  p",  the  probabilities  of  the  truth 
and  the  falsehood  of  the  assertion  are  respectively 

p^ ,    (1  -p)  (1  -y)  (1  -Pi 

pp'p" + (1  -p)  (1  -p')  (1  -p")     pp'p" + (1 -i»)  (i-p')  (1  -p") 

and  so  on  if  more  peisons- join  in  the  assertion. 


jt\  i 
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753^     We  will  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  precedmg  Article. 

When  we  say  that  the  probability  of  -4's  speaking  truth  is  p, 
we  mean  that  out  of  a  large  number  of  statements  made  by  A,  the 
ratio  of  the  number  that  are  true  to  the  number  that  are  not  true 
is  that  of  j9  to  \—p\  thus  the  value  of  p  depends  on  the  correct- 
ness of  ^'s  judgement  as  well  as  on  his  veracity. 

The  result  in  Art.  752  gives  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  so  far  as  that  truth  depends  solely  on  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  considered ;  there  may  be  from  other  sources  addi- 
tional evidence  for  or  against  the  assertion.  Thus  the  person  who 
is  estimating  the  probability  may  himself  have  a  conviction  more 
or  less  decided  in  favour  of  the  assertion. which  is  independent  of 
the  testimony  he  receives  from  the  witnesses.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  combine  this  conviction  with  the  testimonies  which  are  con- 
sidered in  the  problem.  Thus,  if  there  be  two  witnesses  with  pro- 
babilities p  and  p'  respectively  of  speaking  the  truth,  and  a  third 
person  estimates  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  at  p" 
from  his  own  independent  sources  of  belief,  then  to  him  the  odds 
in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  are 

p^p"  to  (1  -p)  (1  -p')  (1  -p'y 

Still  the  result  is  considered  unsatisfactory  by  some  writers, 
who  object  with  great  reason  to  the  solution  on  the  ground  that  it 
omits  all  consideration  of  the  circumstance  that  it  is  the'^ome 
occurrence  to  which  the  several  testimonies  are  offered.  In  the 
following  problem  this  circumstance  is  expressly  considered. 

754.  Two  persons,  whose  probabilities  of  speaking  the  truth 
are  p  and  p'  respectively,  assert  that  a  specified  ticket  has  been 
drawn  out  of  a  bag  containing  n  tickets :  required  the  probability 
of  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

The  observed  event  here  is  the  coincident  testimony  of  A  and  B 
in  favour  of  a  specified  ticket. 

Here  -  is  the  a  priori  probability  that  the  specified  ticket  would 
be  drawn.     The  probability  of  the  obserred  event  on  the  hypo- 
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thesis  that  the  specified  ticket  was  drawn  is  then  — .  The  pro- 
bability of  the  observed  event  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  not 
drawn  might  at  first  be  supposed  to  be  (1  —p)  (1  —p') ;  but 

if  the  persons  have  no  inducement  to  select  the  specified  ticket 
among  those  really  undrawn,  this  expression  must  be  multiplied  by 

y^ ,  which  is  ^ihe  probability  of  their  selecting  the  same  num- 
ber among  the  undrawn  numbers.     Thus  the  probability  of  the 

observed  event  on  the  second  hypothesis  is  -^ — /  ^  ,  v       •     Thus 

^^  w(w~l) 

the  odds  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  are 

€£_  to  ^ ,       iv  ■     >  or  pp  to  ^ ^         . 

755.  The  question  in  Art.  752  is  respecting  the  truth  of 
concurrent  testimony;  we  may  now  consider  the  truth  of  tror 
ditionary  testimony.  A  says  that  B  says  that  a  certain  event 
took  place :  required  the  probability  that  the  event  did  take  place. 
Let  p  and  p'  be  the  probabilities  of  speaking  the  truth  of  A 
and  B  respectively.  The  event  did  take  place  if  they  both  speak 
truth,  or  if  they  both  speak  falsehood;  and  the  event  did  not 
take  place  if  only  one  of  them  speaks  truth.  Thus  the  odds  that 
the  event  did  take  place  are 

pp'  +  (1  -p)  (1  -;>')  to  i>  (1  -pO  +p'  (1  -p). 

756.  If  there  be  n  witnesses,  each  of  whom  has  transmitted  a 
statement  of  an  occurrence  to  the  next,  and  if  p  be  the  probability 
of  speaking  the  truth  of  each  witness,  the  probability  of  the  truth 
of  the  statement  is  to  the  probabiHty  of  its  ffSsdsehood  as  the  sum  of 
the  odd  terms  of  the  expansion  of  (p  -1*'$')"  is  to  i^e  sum  of  the  even 
terms,  q.  being  put  equal  i9  l—p  after  the  expansion  has  been 
effected.  For  the  statement  is  true  if  all  the  witnesses  speak  truth, 
or  if  two,  or  four,  or  any  even  number  speak  falsehood. 

757.  Suppose  that  certain  a/rguments  are  logically  sound, 
and  that  the  probabilities  of  the  truth  of  their  respective  premises 
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are  known  *  required  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  the  conclusion. 
For  example,  suppose  that  there  are  three  arguments,  and  let 
p,  y,  y  denote  the  respectiye  probabilities  of  their  premises.  The 
conclusion  is  valid  unless  cUl  the  arguments  fail.  The  chance  that 
they  all  fail  i^  (1  -J>)  (1  -J^O  (1  -y) ;  hence  the  chance  that  they 
do  not  all  ML  is  1-(1-^)  {l-p')(l~p'%  which  is,  therefore, 
the  required  probability. 

758.  Of  such  an  extensive  subject  as  the  Theory  of  Proba- 
bility only  an  outline  can  be  given  in  an  elementary  work  on 
Algebra.  The  student  who  is  prepared  for  further  investigation 
will  find  a  list  of  the  necessary  books  in  the  article  Probability  in 
the  English  Cydopoedia ;  to  that  list  may  be  added  the  work  of 
Professor  Boole  on  the  LawB  qf  TkouglU,  For  a  discussion  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  subject  the  student  may  consult  De 
Morgan's  Formal  Logic,  Chapters  ix.  and  x.,  and  Venn's  Logic  of 
Charuie.  "We  may  also  refer  to  the  History  of  the  Mathematical 
Theory  of  ProbaMlity,from  the  time  of  Pascal  to  that  of  Laplace; 
this  work  introduces  the  reader  to  almost  every  process  and  every 
species  of  problem  which  the  literature  of  the  subject  can  furnish. 

EXAMPLES  ON  PBOBABILITT. 

1.  The  odds  against  a  certain  event  axe  3  to  2  j  and  the  odds 
in  favour  of  another  event  independent  of  the  former  are  4  to  3. 
Find  the  odds  for  or  against  their  happening  together. 

2.  Supposing  that  it  Is  8  to  7  against  a  person  who  is  now 
30  years  of  age  living  till  he  is  60,  and  2  to  1  against  a  person 
who  is  now  40  living  till  he  is  70 :  find  the  probability  that  one 
at  least  of  these  persons  will  be  alive  30  years  hence. 

3.  A  party  of  23  persons  take  their  seats  at  a  round  table : 
shew  that  it  is  10  to  1  against  two  specified  individuals  sitting 
next  to  each  other. 

4.  The  chaQce  that  A  can  solve  a  certain  problem  is  7 ;  the 

2 
chance  that  B  can  solve  ft  is  ^ :  iSnd  the  chance  that  the  problem 

will  be  solved  if  they  both  try. 
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5.  Find  the  chance  of  drawing  two  black  balls  and  one  red 
from  an  urn  containing  &ve  black,  three  red,  and  two  white. 

6.  Find  the  probability  that  an  ace  and  only  one  will  be 
thrown  in  two  trials  with  one  die. 

7.  Find  the  probability  of  throwing  one  ace  at  least  in  two 
trials  with  one  die. 

8.  Find  the  odds  against  throwing  one  of  the  two  numbers 
7  or  11  in  a  single  throw  with  two  dice. 

9.  Two  purses  contain  the  same  number  of  sovereigns  and  a 
different  number  of  shillings  ;  one  purse  is  taken  at  random  and  a 
coin  is  drawn  out :  shew  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a  sovereign 
than  it  would  be  if  all  the  coins  had  been  in  one  purse. 

10.  There  are  four  men,  A,  J5,  C7,  D  whose  powers  of  rowing 
may  be  represented  by  the  numbers,  6,  7,  8,  9,  respectively ;  two  of 
them  are  placed  by  lot  in  a  boat,  and  the  other  two  in  a  second 
boat.  Find  the  chance  which  each  man  has  of  being  a  winner  in 
a  race  between  the  boats, 

11.  In  one  throw  with  a  pair  of  dice  find  the  chance  that 
there  is  neither  an  ace  nor  doublets. 

12.  If  from  a  lottery  of  30  tickets  marked  1,  2,  3,   

four  tickets  be  drawn,  find  the  chance  that  1  and  2  will  be  among 
thenu  « 

13.  A  has  3  shares  in  a  lottery  where  there  are  3  prizes 
and  6  blanks ;  £  has  1  share  in  another  where  there  is  but  1  prize 
and  2  blanks.  Shew  that  A  has  a  better  chance  of  getting  a  prize 
than  B  in  the  ratio  of  16  to  7.  • 

14.  Two  bags  contain  each  4  black  and  3  white  balls;  a 
person  draws  a  ball  at  random  from  the  first  bag,  and  if  it  be 
white  he  puts  it  into  the  second  bag  and'  then  draws  a  ball  from 
it :  find  the  chance  of  his  drawing  two  white  balls. 

15.  A  coin  is  thrown  up  n  times  in  succession:  find  the 
chance  that  the  head  will  present  itself  an  odd  number  of  times. 

16.  When  n  coins  are  tossed  up,  find  the  chance  that  one 
and  only  one  will  turn  up  head. 
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17.  Supposing  the  House  of  Oommons  to  consist  of  »i  Tories 
and  n  Whigs,  find  the  probability  that  a  committee  oi  p-^q 
selected  by  lot  may  consist  oip  Tories  and  q  Whigs. 

18.  Find  the  chance  that  a  person  with  two  dice  will  throw 
aces  at  least  four  times  in  six  trials. 

19.  Find  the  chance  of  throwing  an  ace  with  a  single  die 
once  at  least  in  six  trials. 

20.  If  on  an  average  9  ships  out  of  10  return  safe  to  port^ 
find  the  chance  that  out  of  5  ships  expected  at  least  3  will 
arrive. 

21.  In  three  throws  with  a  pair  of  dice,  find  the  probability 
of  having  doublets  one  or  more  times. 

22.  Find  the  chance  of  throwing  double  sixes  once  or  oftener 
in  three  throws  with  a  pair  of  dice. 

23.  In  a  lottery  containing  a  large  number  of  tickets  where 
the  prizes  are  to  the  blanks  as  1  to  6,  find  the  chance  of  drawing 
at  least  2  prizes  in  5  trials. 

24.  If  four  cards  be  drawn  from  a  pack,  find  the  probability 
that  there  will  be  one  of  each  suit. 

25.  If  four  cards  be  drawn  from  a  pack,  find  the  probability 
that  they  will  be  marked  one,  two,  three,  four,  of  the  same  suit. 

26.  If  ^'s  skill  at  any  game  be  double  that  of  B,  the  odds 
against  ^'s  winning  4  games  before  B  wins  2  are  131  to  112. 

27.  Two  persons  A  and  B  engage  in  a  game  in  which  ^4*8 
skill  is  to  ^'s  as  2  to  3.  Find  the  chance  of  A^b  winning  at  least 
2  games  out  of  5. 

28.  Three  white  balls  and  five  black  are  placed  in  a  bag,  and 
three  persons  draw  a  ball  in  succession  (the  balls  not  being  re- 
placed) until  a  white  ball  is  drawn.  Shew  that  their  respective 
chances  are  as  27,  18  and  11. 

29.  In  each  game  that  is  played  it  is  2  to  1  in  favour  of  the 
winner  of  the  game  befora  Find  the  chance  that  he  who  wins  the 
first  game  shall  win  three  or  more  of  the  next  four. 
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30.  A  certain  stake  is  to  be  won  by  the  first  person  -who 
throws  ace  with  a  die  of  71  faces.  If  there  bo  p  persons,  find  the 
chance  of  the  r"*  person. 

31.  There  are  3  parcels  of  books  in  another  room  and  a  parti- 
cular book  is  in  one  of  them.  The  odds  that  it  is  in  one  particular 
parcel  are  3  to  2 ;  but  if  not  in  that  parcel  it  is  equally  likely  to 
be  in  either  of  the  others.  If  I  send  for  this  parcel  giving  a 
description  of  it,  and  the  odds  I  get  the  one  I  describe  are  2  to  1, 
find  my  chance  of  getting  the  book  I  want. 

32.  In  a  purse  are  ten  coins,  all  shillings  except  one  which  is 
a  sovereign;  in  another  are  ten  coins  aU  shillings.  Kine  coins  are 
taken  from  the  former  purse  and  put  into  the  latter,  and  then 
nine*  coins  are  taken  from  the  latter  and  put  into  the  former. 
A  person  is  now  permitted  to  take  whichever  purse  he  pleases : 
find  which  he  should  choose. 

33.  One  urn  contained  5  white  balls  and  5  black  balls;  a 
second  urn  contained  10  white  balls  and  10  black  balls ;  a  ball,  of 
which  colour  is  not  known,  was  removed  from  one  urn,  but  which 
is  not  known,  into  the  other,  A  drawing  being  now  made  from 
one  of  the  urns  chosen  at  random,  what  is  the  chance  that  it  will 
give  a  white  ball  ? 

34.  Find  the  chance  of  throwing  15  in  one  throw  with  3  dice. 

35.  Find  the  chance  of  throwing  17  in  one  throw  with  3  dice. 

36.  Find  the  chance  of  throwing  not  more  than  10  with  3  dice. 

37.  When  2n  dice  are  thrown,  prove  that  the  sum  of  the  num- 
bers turned  up  is  more  likely  to  be  In  than  any  other  number. 

•  « 

38.  When  2w  + 1  dice  are  thrown,  prove  that  the  chance 
-that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  turned   up  is  7n  +  4  equals  the 

chance  that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  turned  up  is  7n  +  3,  and 
that  the  chance  is  greater  than  the  chance  that  the  sum  is  any 
other  number. 

39.  Out  of  a  set  of 'cards  numbered  from  1  to  10  a  card  is 
drawn  and  replaced :  after  ten  such  drawings  what  is  the  proba- 
bility that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  drawn  is  24  ? 
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40.  Coimters  ninnbered  0,  1,  2,  n,  are  placed  in  a  box; 

after  one  is  drawn  it  is  put  back;  and  the  process  is  r^)eated. 
Pind  tbe  probability  that  «i  drawings  will  give  the  counter  marked  «. 

41.  There  are  10  tickets  5  of  which  are  blanks  and  the  others 
are  marked  1,  2,  3,  4^  5  :  find  the  probability  of  drawing  10  in 
three  trials,  the  tickets  being  replaced. 

42.  Find  the  probability  in  the  preceding  Example  if  the 
tickets  are  not  replaced. 

43.  From  a  bag  containing. w  balls  p  balls  are  drawn  out  and 
replaced,  and  then  q  balls  are  drawn  out.  Shew  that  the  proba- 
bility of  exactly  r  balls  being  common  to  the  two  di'awings  is 

\p\q\n-'p\n-'q 
\n\r\p'-'  r\q-'r  \n  —  p  —q  +  r' 

44.  Eight  persons  of  equal  skill  at  chess  draw  lots  for  part- 
ners and  play  four  games ;  the  four  winners  draw  lots  again  for 
partners  and  play  two  games ;  and  the  two  winners  in  these  play 
a  final  game :  find  the  chance  that  two  assigned  persons  will  have 
played  together. 

45.  In  a  bag  are  m  white  balls  and  n  black  balls.  Find  the 
chance  of  drawing  first  a  white,  then ,  a  black  ball,  and  so  on 
alternately  until  the  balls  remaining  are  all  of  one  colour. 

If  m  balls  are  drawn  at  once,  find  the  chance  of  drawing  all  the 
white  balls  at  the  first  trial. 

46.  In  a  bag  are  n  balls  of  m  colours,  pi  being  of  the  first 
colour,  p^  of  the  second  colour,  ...  je?«  of  the  m*^  colour.  If  the 
balls  be  drawn  one  by  one,  find  the  chance  that  all  the  balls  of  the 
first  colour  will  be  first  drawn,  then  all  the  balls  of  the  second 
colour,  and  so  on,  and  lastly  all  the  balls  of  the  m***  colour. 

47.  A  bag  contains  n  balls ;  a  person  takes  out  one  and  puts 
it  in  again ;  he  does  this  n  times :  find  the  probability  of  his  hav- 
ing had  in  his  hand  every  ball  in  the  bag. 

48.  Two  players  of  equal  skill,  A  and  JB,  are  playing  a  set  of 
games.  A  wants  2  games  to  complete  the  set,  and  B  wants  3 
games.     Compare  the  chances  of  A  and  JB  for  winning  the  set, 
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49.  If  three  persons  dine  together  find  in  how  many  different 
ways  they  can  be  seated  in  a  row.  When  they  have  dined  toge- 
ther exactly  so  many  times,  taking  their  places  by  chance,  find  the 
probability  that  they  will  have  sat  in  every  possible  arrangement. 

50.  JT  is  a  given  number ;  a  lower  number  is  selected  at  ran- 
dom, find  the  chance  that  it  will  divide  N, 

51.  A  handful  of  shot  is  taken  at  random  out  of  a  l)ag : 
find  the  chance  that  the  nimiber  of  shot  in  the  handful  is  prime  to 
the  number  of  shot  in  the  bag.  For  example,  suppose  the  number 
of  shot  in  the  bag  to  be  105. 

52.  If  n  =  a^y  and  any  number  not  greater  than  n  be  taken 

at  random,  the  chance  that  it  contains  a  as  a  factor  8  times  and  no 

.     1         1 
more  is  -  — 


•+i 


a*      ai 

53.  Two  persons  play  at  a  game  which  cannot  be  drawn, 
and  agree  to  continue  to  play  until  one  or  other  of  them  wins 
two  games  in  succession  :  given  the  chance  that  one  of  them  wins 
a  single  game,  find  the  chance  that  he  wins  the  match  described. 
For  example,  if  the  odds  on  a  single  game  be  2  to  1,  the  odds  on 
the  match  will  be  16  to  5. 

54.  A  person  has  a  pair  of  dice,  one  a  regular  tetrahedron, 
the  other  a  regular  octahedron :  find  the  chance  that  in  a  single 
throw  the  sum  of  the  marks  is  gres^ter  than  6. 

55.  There  are  three  independent  events  of  which  the  pro- 
babilities are  respectively  p^y  ^,,  p^i  find  the  probability  of  the 
happening  of  one  of  the  events  at  least ;  also  of  the  happening  of 
two  of  the  events  at  least. 

56.  A  certain  sum  of  money  is  to  be  given  to  one  of  three 
persons  Ay  B,  C,  who  first  throws  10  with  three  dice :  supposing 
them  to  throw  successively  in  the  order  named  until  the  event  has 
happened,  find  their  respective  chances. 

57.  The  decimal  parts  of  the  logarithms  of  two  numbers 
taken  at  random  fire  found  from  a  table  to  7  places  :  find  the  jpro- 
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bability  that  the  second  can  be  subtracted  from  the  first  with- 
out borramng  at  all. 

58.  A  undertakes  with  a  pair  of  dice  to  throw  6  before  B 
throws  7  ;  they  throw  alternately,  A  commencing.  Compare  their 
chances. 

59.  A  person  is  allowed  to  draw  two  coins  from  a  bag  con- 
taining foiir  sovereigns  and  four  shillings:  find  the  value  of 
his  expectation. 

60.  If  six  guineas,  six  sovereigns,  and  six  shillings  be  put 
into  a  bag,  and  three  be  drawn  out  at  random^  find  the  value  of 
the  expectation.  ' 

61.  Ten  Kussian  ships,  twelve  French,  and  fourteen  English 
are  expected  in  port.  Find  the  value  of  the  expectation  of  a 
merchant  who  will  gain  £2100  if  one  of  the  first  two  which 
arrive  is  a  Kussian  and  the  other  a  French  ship. 

62.  From  a  bag  containing  3  guineas,  2  sovereigns,  and  4 
shillings,  a  person  draws  3  coins  indiscriminately :  find  the  value 
of  his  expectation. 

63.  Find  the  worth  of  a  lottery-ticket  in  a  lottery  of  100 
tickets,  having  4  prizes  of  J&IOO,  ten  of  £50,  and  twenty  of  X5. 

64.  A  bag  contains  9  coins,  5  are  sovereigns,  the  other  four 
are  equal  to  each  other  in  value :  find  what  this  value  must  be  in 
order  that  the  expectation  of  receiving  two  coins  out  of  the  bag 
may  be  worth  24  shillings. 

65.  From  a  bag  containing  4  shilling  pieces,  3  unknown 
English  silver  coins  of  the  same  value,  and  one  unknown  English 
gold  coin,  four  are  to  be  drawn.  If  the  value  of  the  drawer's 
chance  be  15  shillings,  find  what  the  coins  are. 

66.  A  and  B  subscribe  a  sum  of  money  for  which  they  toss 
alternately  beginning  with  A,  and  the  first  who  throws  a  head  is 
to  win  the  whole.  In  what  proportion  ought  they  to  subscribe  1 
If  they  subscribe  equally,  how  much  should  either  of  them  give 
the^  other  for  the  first  throw  ? 
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67.  There  are  a  number  of  counters  in  a  bag  of  which  one  is 
marked  1,  two  2,  <kc.  up  to  r  marked  r ;  a  person  draws  a  number 
at  random  for  which  he  is  to  receiye  as  many  shillings  as  the  num- 
ber marked  on  it :  find  the  value  of  his  expectation* 

68.  A  bag  contains  a  niunber  of  tickets  of  which  one  is 
marked  1,  four  marked  2,  nine  marked  3,  ...  up  to  r*  marked  r; 
a  person  draws  a  ticket  at  random  for  which  he  is  to  receive  as 
many  shillings  as  the  number  marked  on  it :  find  the  value  of  his 
expectation. 

69.  A  man  is  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  shillings;  he 
knows  that  the  digits  of  the  number  are  1,  2,  '3^  4,  5,  but  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  order  in  which  thej  stand  :  find  the  value  of  his 
expectation. 

70.  From  a  bag  containing  a  counters  some  of  which  are 
marked  with  numbers,  b  counters  are  to  be  drawn,  and  the  drawer 
is  to  receive  a  number  of  shillings  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  numbers 
on  the  counters  which  he  draws :  if  the  sum  of  the  numbers  on  all 
the  cotmters  be  n,  find  the  value  of  his  expectation. 

71.  There  are  two  urns;  one  contains  8  white  balls  and 
4  black  balls,  and  the  other  contains  12  black  balls  and  4  white 
balls ;  from  one  of  these,  but  it  is  not  known  &om  which,  a  ball 
is  taken  and  is  found  to  be  white :  find  the  chance  that  it  was 
drawn  from  the  urn  containing  8  white  balls. 

72.  Five  balls  are  in  a  bag,  and  it  is  not  known  how  many 
of  these  are  white ;  two  being  drawn  are  both  white :  find  the 
probability  that  all  are  white. 

73.  A  purse  contains  n  ccioB  and  it  is  not  known  how  many 
of  these  are  sovereigns ;  a  coin  drawn  is  a  sovereign :  find  the 
probability  that  this  is  the  only  sovereign. 

74.  A  bag  contains  4  white  and  4  black  balk;  two  are  taken 
out  at  random,  and  without  being  seen  are  placed  in  a  smaller 
bag ;  one  is  taken  out  and  proves  to  be  white,  and  replaced  in  the 
smaller  bag  :  one  is  again  taken  out  and  proves  to  be  again  whiter 
find  the  probability  that  both  balls  in  the  smaller  bag  are  white. 
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75.  Of  two  purses  one  originally  contained  25  sovereigns,  and 
the  other  10  sovereigns  and  15  shillings ;  one  purse  is  taken  by 
i^nce  and  4  coins  drawn  out  whichi  prove  to  be  all  sovereigns : 
find  the  probability  that  this  purse  contains  only  sovereigns,  and 
the  value  of  the  expectation  of  the  next  coin  that  will  be  drawn 
from  it. 

76.  A  bag  contains  three  bank  notes,  and  it  is  known  that 
there  is  no  note  which  is  not  either  a  X5,  a  XI 0,  or  a  X20  ^ote  j 
at  three  successive  dips  in  the  bag  (the  note  being  replaced  after 
each  dip)  a  £5  note  was  drawn.  Find  the  probable  value  of  the 
contents  of  the  bag. 

77.  It  is  3  to  1  that  A  speaks  the  truth,  4  to  1  that  £  does^ 
and  6  to  1  that  C  does :  find  the  probability  that  an  event  took 
place  which  A  and  JB  assert  to  have  happened  and  which  C  denies. 

78.  A  speaks  truth  3  times  out  of  4,  jS  4  times  out  of  5  ;  they 

agree  in  asserting  that  from  a  bag  containing  9  balls,  all  of  dif« 

ferent  colours,  a  white  ball  has  been  drawn :  shew  that  the  proba- 

96 
bUity  that  this  is  true  «  ^ . 

79.  Suppose  thirteen  witnesses,  each  of  whom  makes  but  one 
false  statement  in  eleven,  to  assert  that  a  certain  event  took  place; 
shew  that  the  odds  are  ten  to  one  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  their 
stateiDaent,  even  although  the  a  priori  probability  of  the  event  be 

as  small  as  rnrrs — i  • 
10'"+1 

80.  One  of  a  pack  of  52  cards  has  been  removed ;  from  the 
remainder  of  the  pack  two  cards  are  drawn  and  are  found  to  be 
spades :  find  the  chance  that  the  missing  card  is  a  spade. 

81.  Two  persons  walk  on  the  same  road  in  opposite  directions 
during  a  +  h  +  c  minutes,  one  completing  the  distance  in  a  minutes 
and  the  other  in  h  minutes :  find  the  chance  of  their  meeting. 

82.  Find  how  many  odd  numbers  taken  at  random  must  be 
multiplied  together,  that  there  may  be  at  least  an  even  chance  of 
the  last  figure  being  5.     Given  log^^  2  =  •30103, 

T.  A.  -^  31 
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LIV.    MISCELLANEOUS  EQUATIONa 

759.  Equations  may  be  proposed  which  require  peculiar  arti- 
fices for  their  solution;  in  the  following  collection  the  student  will 
find  ample  exercise :  he  should  himself  try  to  solve  the  equations^ 
and  afterwards  consult  the  solution  here  given. 

-      {x^+2x  +  2     af  +  8x  +  20_x''+4x+e     a;' 4- 6a;  4- 12 
'         05  +  1  x+4:       "      aj  +  2  x+3       ' 

Here  a;+l  + r +  aj  +  4:  + j  =  aj+2  +  — s  +  ic  +  3  + 


so  that 


therefore 


that  is 


aj+1  x  +  4:  x  +  2  '  aj  +  3' 

14  2  3 

_ 1 = j{ • 

a;+l     x  +  4:     x  +  2     a  +  3^ 

_1 2_.__? L. 

aj  +  1     a5  +  2~a?+3     a+4' 

X  X 


s»f.+  3x+2        a^+7x+'12^ 
therefore  either  a;  =  0,  or  a5*  +  3a;  +  2  =  a;*  +  7aj  +  12  j 
fix)m  the  latter  4a;  =  —  10 ; 

therefore  a;  =  -  2|. 

2        1       ,       1 L_+      1 


{x  +  ay-b*     {x  +  hy^a'     a^-(a  +  by     x'-ia-by^ 
a;  +  a  +  61a;"-(a-6)V  ""a;"-(a  +  6)'"*"a;«-(a-6)«' 


therefore 


x—(a  +  b)  __ 


therefore 


x  +  a+b  a^-ia-hf     a;*- (a +  6)" 

x-{a  +  b)   _         1 
a^_(a_e,)«  ■■a;-(a  +  5) ' 

therefore  {a;  -  (a  +  5)}*  =  a;"  -  (a  -  5)*; 

therefore  2a;  (a  +  6)  =  (a  +  6)*+  (a-  6)*  ; 

therefore  x  = ?- . 

a  +  b 
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oj*     48 


l4-'»(i-S- 

«-     3(^l>l«(|-i);e^|-i.„  , 
then         3(3,'+|)  =  10y,  sothaty»-i^  +  ?|=l,. 
therefore  y  =  2  or  - ; 

therefore  oj*— 12  =  6a:  or  4a:; 

therefore       a  =  6  or  -  2  or  3  ±  v^(21). 

.        (5a;*  +  10a;'  + 1)  (5a*  +  10a'  + 1) 

(a:*+10a:«  +  5)(a*+10a'  +  5)  ~^* 

Here      5;g*  +  lOa:*  + 1  a'  +  10a'  +  5a 

a:*+10a:'+5a;  5a*+10a»+l'* 

adding  and  subtracting  the  numeratpr  and  denominatoi:  of  eack 
frax^on,  we  have 

/a+J.\'     /1+ay 

therefore  ?±^  =,^;  therefore  a:=l.  ° 

05  —  1      1  — a  a 

5,  (a:-  l)»  +  (2a:+  3)»  =  27a:»+  8. 

Since  (a: - 1)  +  (2aj  +  3)  =  3a:  +  2,  divide  both  eddes  by  3aj+  2,r 

•  2  . 

which  gives  05  =  —  -  for  one  value  of  a:;  and  we  obtain 

(a;-l)'-(aj-l)(2a;  +  3)  +  (2a:  +  3)'  =  9a!'-6aj  +  4, 
that  is  3a:'+9aj+13  =  9a:'-6aj  +  4, 

therefore  6aj*-15a:  =  9: 

f  ■  ■  ■        ,1 

^,       -  .     6a!     26     25     3     49 

therefore  ,  V-^  +  ^  =^ +^=^;    ^ 


K  1  1 

therefore        a:  — t-*t;        therefore  05=3  or  -s. 

4        4  ^2 


31—! 
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(  «  +  l        x-^4t)  {  a?  +  2         a;  +  3  J 

Here  3m r"  + r  +  lU  =  29^ ^  + v-  -U, 

\  aj+1        a:  +  4         J  (  x  +  2         aj+3        J' 

^,  f24-5aj     -     5-6a:      ^)     „^  fl7-7aj    ^     Sx  +  55    ^y 

or  31-^ — r-z— +5  + i-+6>«29-^ o-+7  + o--S>, 

\  aj+1  x  +  4:        )  t  aj  +  2  x  +  3        y 

therefore      31  \ r  +  — — i  >=  29  ^ jr  + ^  > ; 

ta;  +  1     a?  +  4 J  (a?  +  2     a?  +  3J  ' 

.^.     ^                      1111 
therefore  t  + :  « s  + 


therefore 


05+1     a:  +  4     aj  +  2     aj+3' 
1111 


92 


aj  +  l     »+2     aj+3     a;  +  4' 
therefore  (x  + 1)  (a;  +  2)  =  (»  +  3)  (a?  +  4)  ; 

therefore  3a;  +  2  =  7a;+12; 

therefore  '  4a;=— 10; 

therefore  x^  —  ^^, 

l(a;+l)(a;-3)     1  (a;+3)(a;-g)      2  (a;+g)(a;-7) 

^'     5(aj+2)(a;-4)  "^9  (a:+4)(a;-6)     13  (aj+6)(aj--8)  "585* 

It  is  clear  that  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  each  fraction 
involves  the  expression  aj*-2a;,  put  therefore  (a;— l)*asy;  then 
the  equation  becomes 

X     1?^     ly-16      2  y-36      92 
5y-9'*'9y-25      13  y- 49  ""685* 

'  1      1       2       92 

^""^  5'*'9"13~585^     . 

subtracting  corresponding  terms,  we  have 

1     5        19  2      13 

5y-9"^9y~25     13  ^-49"*^' 

that  is  — .— H — —  0: 

y-9     y-26     y-49     "' 
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tHerefore 


that  is 


y-.9     y-49     y-49     y-25' 
-40        24 


y-9     y-25^ 
therefore  3  (y  -  9)  +  5  (y-  25)  =  0, 

tliatis  8y  =  152; 

therefore  y  =  19  and  aj  =  1  ±  ^(19). 

_  aj*  aj  +  3a      c*  c  +  3a?      ^,    ^  .     aj*  +  3aa;*      c'  +  3c*aj 

Here     — . s"  =  "i n- »   that  is    -= r-  «  — = r  : 

^ia  +  3aj     ^hx+6c'  a*  +  3a*aj     aj*  +  3(a* 

adding  and  subtracting  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  each 
fraction,  we  have  — p"  ="^-i r-  > 

XI.      p  aj*  +  a*     c*  +  a;*      .,       -       aj     c 

therefore  -t r  =  —. r  'y   therefore  -  =  -  : 

aji-ai     c*-a;4  a     a:' 

therefore  aj  =  *  ^^  (oc). 

■^                 €         ,/«     V       1     aj-^/(2aaj)  +  a     „ 
Here  {x  +  V(2«a)  +  «}  + J^  J =  2» 

therefore  a?  + . /(2aa;)  +  o  + — ;    //o^^x  ^^^^> 

therefore  {a?  +  J{2ax)  +aY-2{x  +  J{2ax)  +  a}  + 1  =  0  ; 

therefore  x  +  a+  J{2ax)  =  1 ; 

therefore  (aj  +  a)"-2(a;  +  a)+ 1  =  2aaj;               '^ 

therefore  a"-2aj  +  l  =2A-a*; 

therefore  a?  =  1  ±  ,y(2a  —  a'). 


therefore 
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10.  (iB  +  a)(iB  +  2a)(a5-3a)(a;-4a)=c\ 

Here  (a?  +  a)  {x  —  3a)  {ay^  2a)  {x  —  4a)  =  c\ 

that  is  (ic"  —  2ax  -  3a')  {af  —  2aa:  -  Sa")  =  c% 

Let  a' —  2aa5  =  ya', 

then  (y_3)(y^8)=^j 

',    „       121      c*     25 
y'-ll2/+-^=-,+^; 

therefore  af-2ax=  -~  ^— — ^ ^; 

therefore  x^a^^     /J— —  ii LI, 

6aj''-7a  +  2      12a;*- 17a; +  6 
^^"•^     (2«;  - 1/(3^  -  2)  -^^(30; -  2) V«^  -  3)  =  <^'"-  ^^  ^^f  ^>' 

therefore      -  2  =  (2a;  -  \y  (4a;  - 1)  (4a;  -  3) 

=  (2a;-l)»{2(2a;-l)  +  lH2(2a;-l)-l}. 
Let  y  =  2a5  -  1, 

then  3/'(4y'-l)  =  2; 

.,4,  4    3/'      1       1      2     33 

therefore  ^<-^  4.-- =_+___  . 

^      4      64     64     4     64 ' 
therefore  :  Y  =  g  ( 1  *  n/33)  ; 

iJxerefore  «  =  ^  =  ^  [l  *  y{|(l*N/33)}]. 
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a;4-6/a;^4\'    a; -  6  /a;  -f  9 Y_  a?  +  6     a? -6 

„   ,  .  x-6        36x        x-i-e     lex 

that  IS  — r-x  X 


aj+e     (a;-9)»     a:-6(aj+4)"' 
therefore  a;  =  0  is  one  yalue;  and  for  the  other  values  we  have 

therefore         3  (a*- 2a;- 24)  =±2  (a?"- 3a;- 54); 

these  quadratics  can  now  be  solved  in  the  ordinary  way, 

13. 


a;*  +  2aa;  +ac  ax 


then 


fip*  +  2cx  -¥00     (a;  +  a)  {x-\-o) ' 
Let  (x  +  a)  (x  +  c)  =  scy, 

a«  +  2aa;  +  ac     a 


a;*  +  2ca;  +  ac     y ' 


, ,       ^  2  («■  +  aa;  +  ca;  +  ac)  __  a  +  y 

2a;  (a  —  c)  «  —  y ' 

(a;  +  a)  («  +  c)  _  a  +  j{r 
a?  (a  —  c)         a  —  y^ 


or 


thus 


therefore  ^f —  yc-wi  —  o? ) 

e     1 

therefore  y  =  -  *  -  ^(c*  +  4ac  -  4a')  =  a  suppose; 

tlius  iB*  +  a;(a  +  c)  +  a<;  =  a»; 

therefore  a;*  +  a;  (a  +  c  —  a)  =  -  ac ; 

« 

therefore         a;  = ^ —  =*=  o  >/{(^  +  c  -  a)*  —  4ac}. 


488 
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(x  +  e)* 


14.        2(a!+a)(a!  +  c)  +  (a-c)'  =  ^P^^:^^. 


Hero 

Let 
then 

From  (o) 
therefore 


(a,  +  a)' +  («  +  c)' =  ^1^^^^;^^^ . 
^  x  +  a  =  y{x-^c),,. : 


therefore  (fi)  becomes 

a—c 


a  —  c      1 


■OS). 


x  +  c  = 


y'  +  l  = 


^•-1' 


therefore 


therefore 


y*  = 


a 


+ 1  =  -  :  therefore  y 
c  c 


=0' 


a?  =5 


-  1 — =-"i — r  =  W  I — i- 


a' 


a*  ^c 


15. 
Let 


(oj  +  a  +  c)*  +  (jc  +  6  +  e/)* ""  w 
a  +  6  =  a  +  )8^  ^     therefore  o  =  ^  (a  +  5  +  c  +  c?), 


(1). 


let       a  +  c  =  a,  +  /S,)  _  therefore  a,  =  ^(a  +  6  +  c  +  rf)  =  o, 


Hence  by  assuming  a;  +  a  =  y,(l)  may  bfe  put  into  the  shape 


6  +  c?  =  a,-5J  '  i8,  =  ^(a-5  +  c-c^). 


(y  +  iS)*  +  (y-i8)*      m  y'  +  lOfP'-^^yP'      m 


or 


or  y*(7i-w»)  +  10y»(wj8'-w)8,")  =  5(w)8/-w^) (2), 

which  is  a  common  quadratic  equation. 

If  g»_j8'      (g-f  5-c-c^)' 

n  ""  j8j'  ""  (a  -  6  +  c  -  c^)* ' 

(2)  takes  the  form  y*  =  5)8*i8,* ;  therefore  y  =  (5)*  (jSiSi)*, 


or 
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16.  (c*  +  a"  +  y"  +  6*?=:^2{aj(a  +  3^)-6(a-3^)}, 
a^--a«-y«+5«  =  ^2{aj(a-y)  +  6(a+y)}. 

Adding  and  subtracting, 

x*'hb*  =  J2{ax+by) (a), 

multiplying  together, 

{a?  +  6*)  (/  +  a*)  =  2  (««+  5y) (ay  --  a5), 

or  (aaj  +  5y)*  +  (a?y-a6)*  =  2(a«+6y)(ajy-a6);    * 

therefore        ax  +  hy  =  xi/  —  ab;    therefore  y  =  a rv 

Substituting  in  (a), 

therefore,  neglecting  the  impossible  root^  x  —  b^a  ^2  ; 
therefore  x^a  J^  +  5, 

and  y  =  a j^  =  b^2-ha. 

17.  (a!'+y'  +  c*)*  +  («-y  +  c)*  =  2(4a!y)* (1), 

1  =  1^1 (2). 

Since      (oc-y  +  c)*  =  0"  +  y*  +  c'— 2a:y  +  2ajc-  2yc, 

and  from  (2)  jcc  — icy  — yc  =  0 (a)  ; 

therefore  (05  —  y  +  c)*  =  as*  +  y"  +  c* ; 

therefore  (1)  becomes  (a:  -  y  +  c)*  =  4a?y  =  4:C  (aj  -  y)  from  (a) ; 

therefore  (aj  —  y  —  c)*  =  0  j 

therefore  y  =  X'-Cj 

but  y  =  — — ;  therefore  a5'--c*  =  caj:  therefore  a5'-caj  + -r  =  -;- j 
05  +  0  '  4       4 

therefore  ^-o^^*'^^^'  and  y  =  | (- 1  * ,^5). 
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18.  2(a;«  +  a^  +  jf»-a")  +  V3(aj'-S^)  =  a '.(1), 

2(aj'-a;«  +  «'-6')  +  V3(«"-«^  =  0 (2), 

y»-c«+3(y««-c')  =  0 (3). 

Multiplying  (1)  by  2  it  becomes 

3(a;  +  3/)»  +  (a;-y)V2V3(a:'-y«)  =  4a'; 
therefore  ^3  (a:  +  y)  +  oj  -  y  =  ±  2a- 

Similarly  from  (2)  ^3(aj-«) +«  +  »  =±26. 

By  subtraction  we  obtain  on  the  left-hand  side  (^3  —  1)  (y +  «), 
and  on  the  right-hand  side  dz2(a  —  b)  or  st  2  (a  +  6) ;  thus  we  hare 
four  values  for  y  +  z :  choose  any  one  of  these  and  denote  it  by  m. 

* 

From  (3)   2^"  +  6y«»  =  S(f,  that  is  (y  +  «)'  +  (y  -  «)'  =  8c» ; 

therefore  (y-«)'  =  8c'-m'; 

therefore  y  -  «  =  (8c*  -  w^)*  j 

therefore    y  =  i  {/»  +  (8c^  -  w')*},  and  «  =  ^  {w  -  (8c'  -  m*)*}. 
And  a;{^3+l}  =  ±2a-y{V3-l} 


=  =fc2a-^^^^{m  +  (8c'-m»)*}; 


thus  X  is  known. 


19.  3a;+3y-«  =  3 (1), 

«'  +  2/'-^  =  ^^ : (2), 

a;'  +  y'  +  «'  =  3a;y«  +  — -j — (3). 

From  (1)  3(a5  +  y  +  «)  =  4«+3 (a), 

From  (2)  (B?  +  y'  +  «'  =  2«'  + 7- ^ (fi), 

From  (3)      2(a^  +  2^+V- 3«ya)  =  i^^^...., ...(y);  , 
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then  nmltiplyiiig  (a)  and  (fi)  together  aiid  subtracting  (y),  we  have 

or  (aj  +  y  +  «)'  =  (2«-l)"; 
therefore  a:  +  y  =  «  —  I. 


z 


From  (1)         a  +  y  =  Q  + 1 ; 
therefore       ^  »-l  =  «  +  lj  therefore  « =  3 ; 

therefore         x  +  y  =  2,      aj*  +  y' :*=«*+ — ^ — ~^^ 

therefore  2  (jc*  +  y)  -  (a:  +  y)' =  5  -  4  =  1  j '  therefore  aj-y  =  rfal; 

1  1 

therefore  «  =  li  or  ^  ,  and  y  =  „  or  1^. 

as+1  y  +  1  ^  '' 

y+1  "  «+l ^^' 

From  (1)  ~ — -= -. =- (a), 

^  '  a^+1      y+ 1    oc  +  l  ^ 

Prom  (2)  »!±i=y±l.?LLl. 

^  '  a^+1      x+ 1    ac+1 

therefore       "     («';l)y^l),(«';l)(ftl). 

Subtracting  denominators  from  numerators,  we  hare 

i^-yy  ^  i^-^y  ,  thcrcforo^"--^-^.^"^  rS^- 

therefore  a-y  =  (a;y  +  1) ^^ ,  or  (ay  +  1)  ^^ ; 

therefore  using  the  first  value  and  calling t-  =  wi* 

°  ®  «c  +  1 

we  have  y  (1  +  mx)  =  as — w :  therefore  y  =  ^ 

^  \  I  ^  ^1  +7wa5 
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»•  +  !     ay+1    g'  +  l , 


Now  from  (a) 


oj  +  l        y+1   '  oo  +  l  ' 


af  —  mx     - 
+  1 


aj"+l     a*  +  l     l+wa?  a*+l  fic*  +  l 

therefore 


aj  +  1      ac+l*a;-«»     ,       oc+l'l  +  wo?  +  a;  -  7?t ' 

-= + 1 

therefore      (ac  +  l)(l  +  wiaj  +  a:-m)  =  (a*  + 1)(«  +  1); 

or  1  +ac  +  »  (a-c)  +  «  (1  +  cm;)  -  (a  -  c)  =  (a*+  1)  +  a;  (a*  + 1)  ; 

therefore  aj  (a-c)  —  ooj  (a-c)  =  a  (a-  c)  +  (a  -c) ; 

1  +  a 
therefore        aj  (1  -a)  =  1  +  a;  therefore  «  =  t-Z~"  ^ 

^  x—m  1  — a     l+oc         1+c 

and  y  = :; =         .^    '    k  /         v  =  i • 

^     l+wia?     -      (1 4-CT)(a-c)       1-c 

(l-a)(l+ac) 

Similarly,  if  .we  use  the  negative  sign  in  (/3),  we  have  ■= 

1  — c 
and  ■= for  the  corresponding  values  of  x  and  y, 

21.     (2y  - 1)  (a:*  +  4aj  +  3)*  -  (2aj  -  1)  (y*  +  4y  +  3)* 

=  (aj-y)(a;  +  y-2a?y  +  4) (1), 

V  V^PI/ ~  V  \2^^/    «+^ ^^^' 

From(l)     (2y  - 1)  (aj*  +  4a;  +  3)*  -  (2a; -l)(y*  +  4y+ 3)4 

=  a;*  -y*-  2a;*y  +  2ajy*+  4a;-  4y 
=  y*(2aj-l)-a;"(2y-l)4.2(2a;-l)-2(2y-l) 

=  (y-  +  2)  (2a;-  1)  -  (a;'+  2)  (2y- 1) ; 
therefore 

(2y-l){a;'  +  2  +  ^(a;*  +  4a;  +  3)}=(2a;-l){y'+2  +  ^(yV4y  +  3)}, 

a?*  +  2  +  ^(a;*+4a;  +  3)     y' +  2  +  ^(y* +  4y  +  3)  .. 

"""^  2^-1 2^1  • W- 

Now  a;*  +  4a;+3  =  (a;"  +  2a;  +  l)(a;"-2a;+3)  =  w«> 
if  w  =  a;*4-2a;  +  l  and  v  =  a;"—  2a;+3j; 

therefore  t*  +  «  =  2(a;*+ 2)  and  w  — t;  =  2(2a;— 1). 
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Hence  (a)  assumes  the  form 


W  —  V  W|  —  't'l 


where  w^  =  y*  +  2y  +  1,  and  ^i  =  y*  -  2y  +  3 ; 

thus 

a:*  +  2aj  +  l     y'+2.y+l 


Jv±Jv^Ju^    therefore  ^=!^; 


therefore 


•J  > 


a;'-2aj+3     y*-22/  +  3 

adding  and  subtracting  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  each 

fraction^  we  have 

x'-h2  __  y'  +  2  , 

2aj-l""2y-l^ 
therefore        2y9c^  +  4y  -jb"-  2  =  2a^*  +  4iB— y*-  2 ; 
therefore  2ya5(a;  — y)-(ic*  — y*)  — 4(aj  — y)  =  0; 

a?  +  4 
therefore    aj=y;  or  2a;y  =  aj+y  +  4j  so  that  y  =  o~~3T* 

Substituting  the  value  y  =  as  in  (2),  we  have 

\W^/^'  ^^  aTT^'^^  liherefore  aj  =  'li  aod  y  =  li. 

.      .      . .         oj  +  4      .^       y  + 1       3  (a:  + 1)        3 

Again,  if  y  =  ^ r  ,  then-^^ r-=  -7^^ — ^^  = -, 

**  ^     2a;-l'  ay-l       («+l)       a?  +  l 

* 

^.  2y-l  9  ,  y  +  1         3 

thus  j^ — T-=7o — TT«>*^^^~r"o — r- 

2a;- 1      (2aj-l)  '  a;+l     2a:- 1 

Hence  equation  (2)  becomes 

1  12 

therefore  r=7s ms   or  4a;'-16aj=  11: 

a;  +  1      (2«  - 1/ ' 

therefore    4a:*- 16»  + 16  =  27 j  therefore  2a;-4  =  «fc3^3; 
therefore  «  =  J(4-.3V3)J  «"d y  =  gt*  =  1  (i^)  . 
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MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES. 

1.  Solve  ^(1  +'a^)  -  ^(1  -««)  =  J(l  -  x'). 

2.  Solve  aj"  (5  -  y)  =  oy  (y  —  w), 

y'(a  —  x)  =  hx(x  —  n). 

3.  If  aj*  +  a^  +  y*  =  c', 

stf+xz'\'ii?  =  b% 

* 

y*  +  yz  +  iif  =  a', 
prove  tbat 

and  shew  how  to  solve  the  equations. 

a^  _  4aj  —  8 

4.  Solve  ,,  ,    ^ =^  =  2J2. 

5.  Determine  c  so  that  bx  +  Ay^e  may  have  ^en  positive  in<> 
tegral  solutions  excluding  zero  values^  and  c  may  be  as  great  as 
possible. 

member  of  thic  equation  will  be  equal  to  —j^ — ^.>  to.a?  +  y  +  s^ 

and  to  -  +  -  +  - . 
X    y  'Z 

7.  Shew  that  if  n  and  N  are  very  nearly  equal, 

U)=FTii-'-"4;r^^^^^y' 

and  that  the  error  is  approximately  ^^    .^ — ^ . 

8.  A  man's  income  consists  partly  of  a  salary  of  £200  a  year, 
and  partly  of  the  interest  at  3  per  cent,  on  capital,  to  which  he 
each  year  adds  his  savings ;  his  annual  expenditure  is  less  by  £95 
than  five^fourths  of  his  income :  shew  that  whatever  be  the  oiigi- 
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s 

nal  capital  its  accumulated  value  will  approximate  to  £6000.  If 
the  origLnal  capital  be  £1000,  shew  that  it  will  be  doubled  in 
about  thirty  years ;  having  given 

log  2  =  -301030,        log  397  =  2-598790. 

9.  If  w  be  a  positive  integer,  and  c  =  i y^ ,  shew  that 

iTib  "t"  J. ) 

i-(.-l)c.H(---y-^)c'-^izM>-i)K:i)^,... 

^m"^'-l        1 

""    m— 1    (m+1)"* 

10.  If  a:  be  any  prime  number,  except  2,  the  integral  part  of 
(1  +  ^/2)*,  diminished  by  2,  is  divisible  by  4a:. 

11.  If  any  number  of  integers  taken  at  random  be  multi- 
plied together,  shew  that  the  chance  of  the  last  figure  of  their 
product  being  5  continually  diminishes  as  the  number  of  integers 
multiplied  together  increases. 

12.  Two  purses  contain  sovereigns  and  shillings;  shew;  that. ^ 
if  either  the  total  numbers  of  coins  in  the  two  purses  are  equal, 
or  if  the  nimiber  of  sovereigns  is  to  the  nimiber  of  shillings  in 
the  same  ratio  in  both,  then  the  chance  of  drawing  out  a  sove- 
reign is  the  same  when  one  purse  is  taken  at  random  and  a  coin 
drawn  oiit  as  it  is  when  the  coios  are  all  put  in  one  purse  and  a  coin 
drawn  out.  If  neither  of  these  conditions  holds,  the  chance  is  in 
favour  of  the  purse  taken  at  random  whenever  the  purse  with  the 
greater  number  of  coins  has  the  smaUer  proportion  of  sovereigns. 


LY.     MISCELLANEOITS  PROBLEMa 

760.  We  have  already  given  in  previous  Chapters  collections 
of  .problems  which  lead  to  simple  or  quadratic  equations;  we  add 
here  a'  few  ellxamples  of  somewhat  greater  difficulty  with  their 
solutions. 

1.  Each  bf  thriee  cubical  vessels  A,  ^,  C,  whose  capacities  are 
as  1  :  8  :  27  respectively,   is  partially   filled'  wr^   water,  the 
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quantities  of  water  in  thwn  being  as  1  :  2  :  3  respectively.  So 
much  water  is  now  poured  from  A  into  JB  and  so  much  from  B 
into  C7  as  to  make  the  depth  of  water  the  same  in  each  vesseL 
After  this  128^  cubic  feet  of  water  is  poured  from  C  into  B,  and 
then  so  much  from  B  into  ui  as  to  leave  the  depth  of  water  in  A 
twice  as  gi*eat  as  the  depth  of  water  in  B.  The  quantity  of  water 
in  ui  is  now  less  by  100  cubic  feet  than  it  was  originally.  How 
much  water  did  each  of  the  vessels  originally  contain  { 

Let       X  =  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  A  originally ; 

therefore  2x  =  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  B  originally ; 

and  3x  =  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  C  originally. 

Now  when  the  depth  of  the  fluid  is  the  same  in  all,  it  is  clear 

that  the  qicaniUies  vary  as  the  areas  of  the  bases  of  the  vessels,  thab 

is,  are  as  1  :  4  :  9.     Therefore,  since  6a;  is  the  total  quantity,  the 

6sB  Sx 

quantity  in  il  =  ^ — j — =-  =  -=  ,  and  the  quantities  in  B  and  C  are 

w  T  4  *T*  X  I 

Ux       ,  27iB  ^.    , 

>-=-  ^^^  ~7~  respectively. 

Again,  when  the  depth  in  ui  is  ttoice  that  in  B,  the  quantity  in 
A  is  half  as  much  as  that  in  B. 

Now  A  contaLos  aj-lOOj   therefore  B  contains  3  (a -100), 

and  C  contains  -— 128^ 

27aj 
therefore  3  (a  -  100)  +  -^  - 128^=  6x; 

Gx 
therefore  -^-  =  300  +  1 28^  ; 

900     7 
therefore  a^SSO+^y-  x^=500j 

therefore  the  quantities  in.  A,  B,  C  at  flrst  were  500,  1000,  1500 
cubic  feet  respectively. 

2.     Three  horses  A,  B,  G  start  for  a  race  on  a  course  a  mile 
and  a  half  long.     When  B  haa  gone  half  a  mile,  he  is  three  times 
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as  far  ahead  of  ^  as  he  is  of  C.  The  horses  now  going  at 
uniform  speeds  till  B  is  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  winning 
post,  (7  is  at  that  time  as  much  behind  ^  as  ui  is  behind  B^  but 

the  distance  between  A  and  B  is  only  p:    of  what  it  was  after  B 

1  ** 
had  gone  the  first  half  mile.     C  now  increases  his  pace  by  -^    of 

what  it  was  before,  and  passes  ^176  yards  from  the  winning  post,  . 
the  respective  speeds  of  A  and  B  remaining  unaltered    What  was 
the  distance  between  A  and  G  at  the  end  of  the  race  ? 

Let  lla5  =  the  distance  in  yards  between  B  and  C  at  the  end 
of  the  first  ^  mile,  33a;  =  the  distance  in  yards  between  B  and  A 
at  the  end  of  the  first  \  mile.  When  B  has  gone  1^  miles  ^  is  3a; 
ahead  of  A,  and  6a;  ahead  of  C ;  therefore  while  B  went  |  mile  or 
1320  yards,  A  went  1320  +  30a;  yards,  and  C  went  1320  +  6a;  yards. 

Hence,  after  C  increases  his  pace,  the  speeds  of  AjB,  0  will  be 

54 
proportional  to  1320  +  30a?,  1320,  and  g^  (1320+5a;)  respectively. 

Since  C  passes^  when  he  is  176  yards  from  the  post ;  therefore 
while  B  was  going  440  — 176  or  264  yards,  G  went  264  -^-Qxi 

54 
therefore      1320  :  g^  (1320  + 5a;)  ::  264  :  264  + 6a;, 

54 
therefore  1320  +  30a;  =  ^  (1 320  +  6a;) ; 

therefore  x  (1590  -  270)  =  1320 ; 

therefore  85=1; 

also  it  will  be  found  that  C's  increased  pace  is  equal  to  j1*s; 

therefore  there  will  be  the  same  distance  between  them  at  the  end 

of  the  race  as  there  is  when  J5  is  ^  mile  from  the  winning  post, 

namely  3a5  or  3  yards. 

3.  A  fraudulent  tradesman  contrives  to  employ  his  fcdae 
balance  both  in  buying  and  selling  a  certain  article,  thereby 
gaining  at  the  rate  of  11  per  cent,  more  on  his  outlay  than  he 
'would  gain  were  the  balance  true^     If,  however,  the  scale-pans  in 

T.  A,  32 
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which  the  article  is  weighed  when  bought  and  sold  respectively, 
were  interchanged,  he  would  neither  gain  nor  lose  by  the  article,- 
petermine  the  legitimate  gain  per  cent,  on  the  article. 

Let  w  and  w^  be  the  apparent  weights  of  the  same  article 
when  bought  and  when  sold. 

Let  p  =  the  prime  cost  of  a  unit  of  weight, 
X  =  the  legitimate  gain  per  cent.  ; 

then  an  article  which  cost  pw  is  sold  for  wAp-¥  ^tx)  ; 

therefore  by  the  question  w^  ip  +  ^j  -  wp  =  ^^   lQ(f^ (^)- 

Again  in  the  supposed  case  the  cost  of  the  article  =pw  and  the 
selling  price  =  pw  Tl  +  ^J  ; 

therefore  pw^=pw\\  +  ^^  j , (2). 

Pn)m(l),        ti;,(l  +  j^)=t.(l+^); 

from  (2),  *^(^-*T6o)  =  "'i^ 

therefore  (i  + -5_)  =  1  +  ^-tjl ; 

therefore     a*  +  lOOx  =  1100,  so  that  {x  +  50)'  =  3600  j 
therefore  a?  +  60  =  *  60 ; 

therefore  ir  =  10. 

4.  A  person  buys  a  quantity  of  com,  which  he  intends  to 
sell  at  a  certain  price ;  after  he  has  sold  half  his  stock  the  price 
of  com  suddenly  falls  20  per  cent.,  and  by  selling  the  remainder 
at  this  reduced  price,  his  gain  on  the  whole  is  diminished  30  per 
cent,  j  if  he  had  sold  f  ths  of  his  stock  before  the  price  fell,  and 
the  diminution  in  the  price  had  been  in  the  proportion  of  X20 
on  the  prime  cost  of  what  he  before  sold  for  XI 00,  ho  would 
have  gained  by  the  whole  as  many  shillings  as  he  had  bushels  of 
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com  at  first.     Find  what  the  com  cost  him  per  bushel^  and  what 
he  hoped  to  gain  per  cent. 

Let  X  =  the  cost  price,  in  pounds,  per  bnshel, 
y  =  the  gi^  per  cent,  he  expected ;  then 

xll  +-rjT7H  J  =  the  price  per  bushel  for  whichrhe  sold  half  his  com; 

^  « (  1  +  YfiR  )  =  ^^  price  per  bushel  for  which  he  sold  the  other 
haJf  j  therefore  the  average  price  per  bushel  =  f?;  f  1  +  t^)  > 

therefore  his  gain  per  bushel  =  j^fl  +  -^  j  -  x. 

if  he  had  sold  the  whole  as  he  sold  the  first  half,  the*  gain 
per  bushel  would,  have  been  ttnk  J 

Q/jj  ^  V    \  7     i/X 

therefore  by  the  que^on _|l  +  _j-«,=  __; 

V  1 

therefore  =^  =  Tn  i     therefore  y  =  50, 

Now  the  prime  cost  of  what  he  at  first  sold  for  100  is  — 


1+  y 


100 
that  is  —^ ,  and  if  he  were  to  lose  £20  on  this,,  the  losaper  cent 

would  be      f. .       ,  that  is  30. 


Thus  in  the  Supposed  Case  the  average  selling  price  of  a  bushel 

=  tC-^ioo)*i(V-^Ioo) ''^  =  1(1+15)'  *^«™^°'^  "^ 

gain  on  a  bushel  =  7  x* -nK —  ^  =  o7r>  ^'^  *^  ^T  t^®  question 

equals  one  shilling ;  therefore  -^  =  ^ ;  therefore  a:  =^  ^ 

32—2. 
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5.  A  and  B  haying  a  single  horse  travel  between  two  mile- 
stones, distant  an  even  ntunber  of  miles,  in  2ff  hours,  riding 
alternately  mile  and  mile,  and  each  leaying  the  horse  tied  to  a 
mile-stone  tmtil  the  other  comes  up.  The  horse's  rate  is  twice 
that  oi  B ',  B  rides  first,  and  they  come  together  to  the  seventh 
mile-stone.  Finding  it  necessary  to  increase  their  speed,  each 
man  after  this  walks  half  a  nule  per  hour  flEister  than  before,  and 
the  horse's  rate  is  now  twice  that  of  A,  and  B  again  rides  first. 
Find  the  rates  of  travelling,  and  the  distance  between  the  extreme 
mile-stones. 

Let  2x  =  the  distance  they  travelled  in  miles.  Now  at  first  A 
walks  4  miles  and  rides  3  miles  while  B  walks  3  miles  and  rides 
4  miles,  or  A  walks  4  while  B  walks  3  and  rides  1 ;  that  is,  since  the 
horse's  rate  is  double  of  J5's,  while  B  walks  3|  miles;  therefore  ^'s 
and  j5's  rates  at  first  may  be  represented  by  8y  and  7y  respectively. 

Again,  A  walks  aj  — 3  and  rides  a  — 4,  while  B  walks  a  — 4 
and  rides  a;  —  3 ;  therefore  A  walks  aj  —  3  while  B  walks  a?  —  4  and 

rides  1,  that  is,  while  B  walks  a;  -  4  and  A  walks  ^ ;  therefore 

7 
A  walks  a:  -  rt   while  B  walks  a:  -  4  ; 

1  1 

but  ^  walks  8y  + 5  while  jB  walks  7y +  5 ; 

7     Q       1 
therefore      -74= T'  *^"^  ^*"**  ^^i^^rSO* 

Ty  +  2 

Now  the  total  time  A  took  in  hours  is 

4        3        a;~3  a;~4  ^ 

.    ^         ^     Sy-.^     2(8^  +  ^) 

*i.™r                     ^     3a; -10     188  1 

therefore  =  +  -: =-r  =  -:r^  x 


7     4aj-14      63      4«-30' 
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,,       .                        41a;- UO     94  1 

therefore  — : :r-r—  =  -^  x 


4a;-14        9       2a;-15' 
therefore         9  (82a;"  -  895a;  +  2100)  =  376a;  - 1316  • 

therefore  738a;"  -  8431a5  +  20216  =  0, 

from  which  a;  =  8;   therefore  y  =  o; 

therefore  the  distance  =16  miles ;  the  rates  of  travelling  at  first  =  4 
and  3  J  miles  per  hour  respectively. 

6.  A  and  B  set  out  to  walk  together  in  the  same  direction 
round  a  field,  which  is  a  mile  in  circumference,  A  walking  faster 
than  B.  Twelve  minutes  after  A  has  passed  B  for  the  third  time, 
A  turns  and  walks  in  the  opposite  direction  until  six  minutes 
after  he  has  met  him  for  the  third  time,  when  he  returns  to  his 
original  direction  and  overtakes  B  four  times  more.  The  whole 
time  since  thej  started  is  three  hours,  and  A  has  walked  eight 
miles  more  than  B.  A  and  B  diminish  their  rates  of  walking  by 
one  mile  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  one  and  two  hours  respectively. 
Determine  the  velocities  with  which  they  began  to  walk. 

Let  X  =  the  number  of  nules  per  hour  of  ^  at  the  firsts 
y  =  the  number  of  miles  per  hour  of  B  at  the  first. 

In  3  hours  A  has  gone  a;  +  2  (a;  —  1)  or  3a;  —  2  miles, 

and       B  has  gone  2y  +  (y  —  1)  or  3y  —  1  miles ; 

therefore  by  the  question  3a;  —  2  -  (3y  —  1)  =  8 ;  therefore  «  —  y  =  3, 
that  is,  the  relative  speed  of  A  and  Bis  3  miles  per  hour ;  therefore 
A  will  gain  a  circumference  on  J?  in  ^  of  an  hour,  and  will  therefore 
be  passing  B  for  the  third  time  at  the  end  of  the  first  hour. 

Also  since  the  rdcUwe  speed  of  A  and  B  is  the  same  in  the 

last  hour  as  in  the  first,  and  since  A  passes  B  for  the  fowrth  time 

at  the  end  of  the  third  hour,  therefore  he  will  pass  him  all  the 

fiyar  times  within  the  last  hour;  the  first  time  being  exactly  at 

the  commencement  of  the  third  hour. 
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Now  in  12  minutes  after  the  first  hour  the  distance  between 

12. 
A  and  JB  is   «  (a?  —  y  —  1)  =  ^  miles ;  therefore  the  time  of  first 

0  D 

2 

meeting  =  ^  -r-  (a:  +  y  —  1) ;  and  the  time  of  meeting  tioice  more 

=  2  -7-  {x  +  y  "  1)'  Iix  6  minutes  the  distance  between  them 
=  Yr:(a:  +  y— 1);  therefore  if  A  now  tums^  the  time  of  over- 
taking £ 

j^(«H.y-l) 


,      .  12      «       7     ..  , 

therefore  w*-l4w=-48;  therefore  w-7k*1  j  therefore  w  =  8  or  6; 
therefoi-e  a;  +  y=9or7;  anda;-y=3j 

therefore  a5  =  6  or  5,  y  =  3  or  2. 

761.  The  equations  in  the  preceding  Chapter  and  their  sola- 
tionSy  and  the  solutions  in  the  present  Chapter,  are  due  to  the 
Bev.  A.'  Bower,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College*  Should  any 
student  desiire  more  exercises  of  this  kind,  he  is  referred  to  the 
collection  of  algebraical  equations  and  problems  edited  by  Mr 
W.  Rotherham  of  St  John's  Collega 

MISCELLAKEOUS  EXAMPLES. 

1.  Exhibit  {n  J{a*  +  6")  -  a  ,J{nh*  +  w*)}'  +  Vm*  as  a  square. 

2.  Extract  the  square  root  of  6  ■♦•  ^6  +  Jli  +  J21. 

3.  Find  the  radix  of  the  scale  of  notation  in  which  tiie  num« 
ber  16640  of  the  common  scale  appears  as  4040Q. 

4.  Shew  that  7  +  g  +  fg  +  32  +  '-—a^^  *»»/•  =  2. 
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5.  At  a  Cont^ted  election  tlie  number  of  candidates  was  one 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  persons  to  be  elected,  and  each 
elector  by  voting  for  one,  or  two,  or  three,  ...  or  as  many  persons 
as  were  to  be  elected,  could  dispose  of  his  vote  in  15  ways: 
required  the  number  of  candidates. 

6.  In  how  many  ways  may  the  sum  of  £24:.  158.  be  paid  in 
shillings  and  frao.cs,  supposing  26  francs  to  be  equal  to  21  shillings? 

7.  Fihd  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 
1  z  z^ 


l  +  «       (l+«)(l+«»)       {l  +  z){l-hz')(l+!t*) 


z' 


'^(l+z)  (1  +»*)  (1  +«*)  (1  +«')**■ 

8.  Shew  that  1  +  2a;*  is  never  less  than  x*  +  2a^. 

9.  If  an  equal  number  of  arithmetic  and  geometric  means 
be  inserted  between  any  two  quantities,  shew  that  the  arithmetic 
mean  is  always  greater  than  the  corresponding  geometric  mean. 

10.  If  a;  be  any  prime  number,  except  2,  the  integral  part  of 
(2  +  V3)*- 2'*^  +  1  is  divisible  by  12aj. 

11.  Shew  that  if  n=:pq,  where  p  and  q  are  positive  integers, 

\n 

Wis.  ^  ^  '^^^^^^' 
111        1 

12.  Shew  that  y+  h  +  o +  '  —  l<^g  ^  ^  finite  when  n 

X       J*       o  TV 

is  infinite. 

13.  If  ^  be  the  probability  h  priori  that  a  theory  is  true,  q 
the  probability  that  an  experiment  would  turn  out  as  indicated 
by  the  theory  even  if  the  theory  were  false,  shew  that  after  the 
experiment  has  been  performed,  supposing  it  to  have  turned  out 
as  expected,  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  becomes 

P 
p  +  q-pq* 

14.  Of  two  bags  one  (it  is  not  known  which)  is  known  to 
contain  two  sovereigns  and  a  shilling,  and  the  other  to  contain 
one  sovereign  and  a  shilling ;  a  person  draws  a  coin  from  one  uf 
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the  bags,  and  it  is  a  sovereigiiy  which  is  not  replaced.  Shew  that 
the  chance  of  now  drawing  a  sovereign  from  the  same  bag  is  half 
the  chance  of  doing  so  from  the  other.  Supposing  the  drawer 
might  keep  the  coin  he  draws^  find  the  value  of  the  expectation. 

15.  All  that  is  known  of  two  bags,  one  white  and  one  red, 
is  that  one  of  them,  but  it  is  not  known  which,  contains  one 
sovereign  and  four  Rhilling  pieces,  and  that  the  other  contains  two 
sovereigns  and  three  shilling  pieces ;  but  a  coin  being  drawn  from 
each,  the  event  is  a  sovereign  out  of  the  white  bag  and  a  shilHng 
out  of  the  red  bag.  These  coins  are  now  put  back,  one  into  one 
bag,  and  the  other  into  the  other,  but  it  is  not  known  into  which 
bag  the  sovereign  was  put.  Shew  that  the  probability  of  now 
drawing  a  sovereign  is  in  favour  of  the  red  bag  as  compared  with 
the  white  bag  in  the  ratio  of  13  to  9. 

16.  If  n  be  the  number  of  years  which  any  individual  wants 
of  86,  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  XI  to  be  paid  during  his 
life;  adopting  De  Moivre's  supposition,  that  out  of  86  persons 
bom,  one  dies  every  year  until  they  are  all  extinct. 

LVL  CONVERGENCE  AND  DIYERGENCE  OF  SERIES. 

762.  In  Chapter  XL.  we  have  discussed  the  subject  of  the 
convergence  and  divergence  of  series.  The  chief  general  result 
which  has  been  obtained  may  be  expressed  thus  :  an  infinite  aeries 
18  convergent  if  from,  and  after  amy  fixed  term  the  ratio  of  each 
term  to  the  succeeding  term  is  greater  than  some  quantity  which 
is  itself  numerically  greater  than  unity ;  and  divergent  if  this 
ratio  is  unity  or  less  than  v/nity,  and  the  terms  are  aU  of  the 
same  sign.  There  is  one  case  to  which  this  result  does  not  apply, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  notice,  namely  the  case  in  which  the  ratio 
is  greater  than  imity  but  continiially  approaching  unity.  See 
Arts.  559,  560  and  561.  The  statements  of  those  Articles  are 
here  reproduced,  but  in  a  different  form,  as  for  our  present  pur- 
pose it  is  convenient  to  regard  the  ratio  of  a  term  to  the  siuy- 
ceeding  term  instead  of  to  the  preceding  term. 


I 
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763.  We  shall  now  investigate  theorems  which  will  supply- 
tests  of  convergence  and  divergence  for  the  case  to  which  the 
former  tests  do  not  apply.  In  the  infinite  series  which  we  shall 
consider  we  shall  suppose  that  all  the  terms  are  positive,  at  least 
from  and  after  some  fixed  term  if  not  from  the  beginning. 

764.  A  aeries  is  convergent  if  from  cmd  after  some  fixed  term 
the  ratio  of  each  term  to  the  succeeding  term  is  never  less  than 
tlie  corresponding  ratio  in  a  second  series  which  is  knoum  to  be 

convergent. 

It  is  obvious  in  this  case  that  the  proposed  series  ia  not 
greater  than  a  certain  convergent  series}  and  is  therefore  con- 
vergent. 

765.  A  series  is  divergent  if  from  and  after  some  ficed  term 
the  ratio  of  each  term  to  the  succeeding  term  is  never  greaier  than 
the  corresponding  ratio  in  a  second  series  which  is  known  to  he 
divergent. 

It  is  obvious  in  this  case  that  the  proposed  series  is  not  less 
than  a  certain  divergent  series ;  and  is  therefore  divergent. 

766.  Let  u^  denote  the  n**^  term  of  a  series;  then  if  from  and 
after  some  fixed  valvs  of  tx  the  value  of  n  { \\  is  always 

greater  than  some  positive  quanJtity  which  is  itself  greater  than 
unity,  the  series  is  convergent. 

Suppose  that  from  and  after  some  fixed  value  of  n  the  value 

of  n  ( — s —  1  j  is  always  greater  than  y,  where  y  is  positive  and 

u  y 

greater  than  unity.     Then  — s-  —  1  is  greater  than  -^ ;  and  there- 

fore  — s_  13  greater  than  1  +  — . 


u  n 


^•+1  w 


Now,  by  Art  686,  a  positive  quantity  p  greater  than  unity 
can  be  found,  such  that  when  n  is  large  enough  ( j    is  less 
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than  1  +  —  .     Hence,  when  n  is  large  enough,  is  greater 

than  C^^^X.     But,  by  Art.  562,  the  series  of  which  the  n*** 

term  is    —  is  convergent  when  p  is  positive  and  greater  than 

nnity;  hence  by  Art.  764  the  series  of  which  the  n^  term  is 
u  is  convergent. 

767.  Let  Un  denote  the  n^  term  of  a  series;  then  if  from  and 

flfter  some  fixed  value  of  n  the  value  of  n  /  — Ij  is  never 

positive  and  greater  tha/n  unity,  the  series  is  divergent. 

For  here  after  some  fixed  value  of  n  the  value  of  — -  is 

1  1 

equal  to  1  +  -  or  is  less  than  1  +  -  .     But,  by  Art.  562,  the  series 
^  n  n 

of  which  the  w*  term  is  -  is  divergent ;  hence,  by  Art.  765,  the 

n 

series  of  which  the  n^  term  is  w^  is  divergent, 

768.  The  rules  given  in  Arts.  766  and  767  will  often  enable 
us  to  decide  on  the  convergence  or  divergence  of  series  in  the  case 
noticed  in  Art.  762  in  which  our  former  rules  do  not  apply. 
There  is  one  case  to  which  the  new  rules  will  not  apply,  which  it 
is  desirable  to  notice,  namely  that  in  which  from  and  after  some 

fixed  value  of  n  the  value  of  w  f  — - —  1 1  is  always  positive  and 

greater  than  unity,  but  continually  approaching  unity.  We  shall 
proceed  to  investigate  theorems  from  which  we  shall  deduce  testa 
for  this  case. 

769.  It  is  obvious  from  the  nature  of  a  logarithm  that  if  n 
increases  indefinitely,  so  also  does  log  n.  But  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  log  n  increases  far  less  rapidly  than  n  increases ;  in 

fact  — —  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  by  taking  n  large 
enough.     For  suppose  n  =  e',  so  that  log  n  —  x}  then  as  n  increases 
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indefinitely,  so  also  does  x,    Now  -^—  =  —  = 


X 


If       l^ 

tHs  is  less  ttan         ^       ii         ,  that  is  less  than  a  : 

.  a?*  .  a   .  1     ^      ^ 

and  it  is  obvious  that  this  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  by 
taking  n  large  enough* 

These  remarks  will  be  found  useful  in  studying  the  remainder, 
of  the  present  Chapter.  We  shall  adopt  the  following  notation 
for  abbreyiation :  let  logw  be  denoted  by  X(w);  let  log  (log  w)  be 
denoted  by  \'  (w) ;  let  log  {log  (log«)}  be  denoted  by  X*  (n) ;  and 
so  on. 

770.     The  series  of  which  the  general  term  is 

n\  (w)  X»  («) X'  (n)  {X***  {n)Y ^^^ 

is  convergent  if\ihe  greater  Ihcm  tjmitf/,  a/nd  divergent  if'phe  equat 
to  unity  or  less  than  unity. 

We  suppose  n  so  large  that  X'**  {n)  is  possible  and  positiva 

The  truth  of  this  theorem  when  r  =  0  has  been  shewn  in 
Art.  563 ;  we  shall  prove  it  generally  by  Induction. 

By  Art.  563  the  series  of  whicli  (1)  is  the  general  term  is 
convergent  or  divergent  mmultaneously  with  the  series  of  which 
the  general  term  is 

?5!_ /2) 

m*X  (m*)  X*  (m*) X'(m")  {X'-+^(m";}' *      '        "  ^  ^' 

where  m  is  any  positive  integer. 

I.  Suppose  p  greater  than  unity.  Let  m  be  any  positive  in- 
teger greater  than  the  base  of  the  Napierian  logarithms;  then 
X  (w*)  is  greater  than  n.     Hence  it  follows  that  the  general  term 

(2)  is  less  than 

1 

«X(7i)X«(w) \^-^{n){\^{n)Y  " ^^^^ 

thus  by  Art.  764  if  the  series  of  which  (3)  is  the  general  term  is 
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conyergent,  so  also  is  that  of  which  (2)  is  the  general  term,  and  so 
also  is  that  of  which  (1)  is  the  general  term.  Therefore  if  the  series 
of  which  (3)  is  the  general  term  is  convergent  when  r  has  any 
specific  value,  it  is  convergent  when  r  is  changed  into  r  +  1.  But 
since  p  is  greater  than  unity,  by  Art.  563  the  series  of  which  (3) 
is  the  general  term  is  convergent  when  r  =  1,  and  therefore  when 
r  =  2,  and  therefore  when  r  =  3,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  series  of 
which  (1)  is  the  general  term  is  convergent. 

II.  Suppose  p  equal  to  unity.  Let  m  =  2  which  is  a  positive 
integer  less  than  the  base  of  the  Kapierian  logarithms;  then 
X  (m")  is  less  than  n.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  general  term  (2) 
is  greater  than 


n\{n)\'{n) y-^{n)X^(n)' 

Hence  by  proceeding  as  in  I.  we  can  shew  that  the  series  of 
which  (1)  is  the  general  term  is  divergent. 

III.  Suppose  p  less  than  unity.  Then  the  general  term  (1) 
is  greater  than  it  would  be  if  p  were  equal  to  unity,  at  least  when 
n  is  large  enough,  and  therefore  d,  fortiori  the  series  is  divergent. 

A  simple  demonstration  of  this  theorem  by  n^^ans  of  the 
Integral  Calctdus  is  given  in  the  Integral  Calculus^  Chapter  ly. 

771.  Let  u^  denote  the  general  term  of  any  proposed  series. 
If  from  and  after  any  value  of  n  the  value  of 

unX  (w)  X'  (w) X'-  (n)  {X*^^  {n)Y 

is  always  finite,  p  being  any  fixed  quantity  greater  than  unity, 
the  proposed  series  is  convergent. 

For  in  this  case  the  terms  of  the  proposed  series  have  a  finite 
ratio  to  the  terms  of  a  series  which  has  been  proved  to  be  con- 
vergent. 

If  from  and  after  any  value  of  n  the  value  of 

u^n\{n)\\n) X''(w)X'+^(n) 

is  always  finite  or  infinite,  the  proposed  series  is  divergent. 

For  in  this  case  the  terms  of  the  proposed  series  have  at  least  a 
finite  ratio  to  the  terms  of  a  series  which  has  been  proved  to  be 
^vergent. 
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772.  The  theorem  of  Art.  771  may  be  used  in  cases  in  which 
the  tests  already  given  of  convergence  and  divergence  do  not 
apply ;  but  it  will  in  general  be  more  convenient  to  use  the  rules 
which  we  shall  demonstrate  in  the  next  Article. 

773.  Let  P^  stand /or  nf — ^ —  1  J/   then  if /ram  and  a/ler 

8ome  Jloced  value  of  n  the  valvs  o/  X  (n)  (P^  —  1)  w  always  greatei* 
tlian  some  positive  qiumtity  which  is  itself  greater  tha/n  unity  the 
series  o/  which  the  n*^  term  is  n^is  convergent;  and  if  /rom  and 
a/ier  some  fixed  value  of  n  the  value  o/  A.  (n)  (P^  -  1)  w  never  posi- 
tive a/nd  greater  tham,  unity  the  series  is  divergent, 

I.     Suppose  that  fi*om  and  after  some  fixed  value  of  n  the 
value  of  X  (n)  (jP^—  1)  is  always  greater  than  y,  where  y  is  posi- 

y 
tive  and  greater  than  unity.     Then  P^  -  1  is  greater  than  .  f  v  ; 

A{n) 

therefore  — *-  is  greater  iiian  1  +  -  +  — t^t— r. 

Let  V  ^^^;  then  ^  =^^±1  i^^lJlY. 

Now   X  (w  +  1)  =  X  (w)  +  X  ( 1  +  - )  3    therefore    X  (w  +  1)    is  less 

1  V 

than  X  (n)  +  -  by  Art  687  :    and  therefore  — =-  is   less    than 

I  1  +  -  )  ll  +  -r-T-v  >  :   and   therefore  when  n  is  large  enough 
V        nj  i       nX{n)) 

— 2-  is  less  than  ( 1  +  -  j  <  1  +  ■  ,  .  v  >,  provided  q  be  greater  than 

p  :  see  Art.  686.     Thus  --»-  is  less  than  1  +  -  +  -—j—.  +    ^^,  >  : 
^  v,^.,  n     nX  {n)     n'X  (n) 

and  when  n  is  taken  large  enough  the  last  of  the  four  terms  just 
given  is  incomparably  smaller  than  the  third ;  and  therefore 

1         r 
is  less  than  1  +  -  +-r-rT>  Provided  r  be  greater  than  q. 

n     nX{n) 
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This  result  holds  however  small  may  be  the  excess  of  q  above 
Py  and  however  small  may  be  the  excess  of  r  above  q :  hence  since 
y  is  greater  than  unity  we  may  suppose  that  y  is  greater  than  r, 
and  yet  have  p  positive  and  greater  than  imity. 

Since  y  is  greater  than  r  we  have  — --  greater  than  —^ .    Bat, 

by  Art.  770,  the  series  of  which  the  general  term  is  t?^  is  con- 
vergent when  p  is  positive  and  greater  than  unity;  hence,  by 
Art.  764,  the  series  of  which  the  n^  term  is  w^  is  convergent. 

IL     Suppose  that  from  and  after  some  fixed  value  of  n  the 

value  of  A.  (n)  {P^  - 1)  is  never  positive  and  greater  than  unity. 

1 
ThenP^—  1  is  positive  and  not  greater  than  ry-r  or  is  negative. 

u  1         1 

In  both  cases  -*^  is  less  than  1  +  -  + 


Let        V  =-JL.;  then  J^=!?±i  M!Ltl). 

Now  X(w+l)  =  X(n)  +  Xn  +  -J;   therefore  X(n  +  1)   is  greater 

•     1       1  '  V 

than  \(n)  + x-5  by  Art  688  :  and  therefore  — "-  is  ereater 

than  ( 1  +  •  M 1  +     >  ,  .  •*■  o  i^  ,  <\\  ^^^  therefore  when  n  is 
\       n]  \       wA(w)     27i'A(w)J' 

large  enough  — ^  is  greater  than  1  +  -  + 


^+1  n     M(n)' 

Thus  when  n  is  large  enough  -^^  is  less  than  — =- .     But,  by 

Art.  770,  the  series  of  which  the  general  term  is  r^  is  divergent  j 
hence,  by  Art  765,  the  series  of  which  the  rC^  term  is  t^^  is 
divergent. 

774.  The  theorem  of  Art  773  does  not  apply  to  the  case  in 
which  X  (w)  (jP^  —  1)  is  always  positive  and  greater  than  xmity,  but 
continually  approaching  unity;  another  theorem  may  then  be 
used  which  also  is  inapplicable  in  a  certain  casa  A  series  of 
theorems  can  thus  be  obtained  each  of  which  may  be  advanta- 
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geouslj  tried  in  sucoessioii  if  all  that  precede  it  are  inapplicable. 
The  theorema  will  be  found  in  the  Integral  Calculus,  Chapter  ir. ; 
they  might  be  demonstrated  in  the  manner  of  Art.  773,  but  as 
they  will  not  be  required  for  elementary  purposes  we  need  not 
consider  them  here :  as  an  exercise  for  the  student  the  theorem 
which  is  next  in  order  to  that  of  Art.  773  is  given  as  the  last 
Example  in  the  set  at  the  end  of  the  present  Chapter. 

We  shall  illustrate  the  rules  which  have  been  demonstrated  by 
applying  them  in  the  next  three  Articles. 

775.'    The  name  hypergeom>etrical  has  been  given  to  the  series 

g./g         a(a+l)i80g4.1)    ,  ,  a{a^\){aA-^)fi{^^\)(B^2)  . 

^■^iTy*"^   1.2.y<y+l)  *^"*'       1.2.3.y(y  +  l)(y-H2;  .  '^^'"' 

we  shall  now  determine  when  the  series  is  convergent,  and  when 
divergent. 

Denote  the  series  by  w^  +  «j  +  w,  +  Wg  +  .. . ;  thus 

(n-f  l)(n4-'y)    _    \        nj  \        nj    ^ 

thus,  by  Art.  762,  if  aj  is  less  than  unity  the  series  is  convergent,  and 
if  aj  is"  greater  than  unity  the  series  is  divergent.     Put  a?  =  1 ;  then 


u 

n 


•*  0 


\       n)\.     n) 


thus  if  y  —  a  —  )8  is  positive  the  series  is  convergent,  and  if  y  —  a  — )S 
is  negative  the  series  is  divergent :  see  Arts,  766, 767.  Ify  —  a  —  j3 
is  zero  we  must  use  Art  773 ;  we  have  then 

this  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  by  taking  n  large  enough, 
and  therefore  the  series  is  divergent. 
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776.    Suppose  that  — =-  =  -r — j-^^ — p  t-t    rt  t-« >  wnere 

£  is  a  positive  integer,  and  no  exponent  is  negative ;  and  a,  h,c,,,^ 
A,  B,  C,  ...  are  any  constant,  quantities :  we  shall  shew  that  the 
series  of  which  the  n^  term  is  ti^  is  convergent^  if  a— -4—  1  is 
positive,  and  divergent  if  a  —  A  —  l  is  negative  or  zera 

thus  if  a— ^— 1  is  positive  the  series  is  convergent,  and  ifa—A—l 
is  negative  the  series  is  divergent :  see  Arts.  766,  767.  Ifa— ^  — 1 
is  zero  we  have 


we  may  still  in  some  cases  determine  whether  the  series  is  con- 
vergent or  divergent  without  using  any, new  rule,  for  instance 
if  b—B  —  A  is  negative  the  series  will  be  divergent  by  Art.  767. 
But  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  use  Art.  773 ;  we  have  then 

X(n)(P.-l)=Mn){(6-^-^)»;---.(c-C-^n>-'H....} 

this  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  by  taking  n  large  enough, 
and  therefore  the  series  is  divergent, 

777.  "We  shall  now  examine  the  expansion  of  (1  +  «)"•  by  the 
Binomial  Theorem  and  determine  whether  it  is  convergent  or 
divergent  when  x  =  l  or  —  1, 

Let  u^  denote  the  r^  term  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  «)" ;  then 

{m-r  +  1        (/»  — r  +  1)  (m  — r)    ,  *) 

r  r  (r  + 1)  J 

We  must  then  consider  the  series  included  between  the  brackets, 

I.  Suppose  x  =  l.  Let  r  be  numerically  not  less  than  m; 
then  the  terms  of  the  series  between  the  brackets  are  alternately 
positive  and  negative. 
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If  m  is  positive,  or  negative  and  numerically  less  than  unity, 
each  term  is  numerically  less  than  the  preceding  term  and  the 
series  is  convergent  by  Art.  558. 

If  wi  =  —  1  the  series  between  the  brackets  takes  the  form 

--1  +  1-1  + , 

which  is  convergent  according  to  the  definition  of  Art.  554. 

If  m  is  negative  and  numerically  greater  than  unity  each  term 
of  the  series  between  the  brackets  is  numerically  greater  than  the 
preceding  term  and  the  series  is  divergent. 

II.     Suppose  a5  =  -  1.     Then  the  series  between  the  brackets  is 

r—m  —  l      (r  — m  — l)(r-w)      (r  — w  — l)(r  — w)(r  —  w-4- 1) 
r  r(r+l)  r(r  +  l)(r  +  2) 

Let  r  be  numerically  not  less  than  m ;  then  the  terms  of  this 
series  are  all  of  the  same  sign.  In  Art  775  put  a=l,  ^  =  r  —  m—  1, 
and  y  =  r',  hence  we  find  that  the  series  is  convergent  if  m  is  posi^ 
tive,  and  divergent  if  w  is  negative, 

EXAMPLES   OP  CONVERGENCE  AND  DIVEBGENCE  OP  SERIES. 

1.  Shew  how  ix)  determine  whether  the  product  of  an  infinite 
number  of  factors  u^^  u^^  u^,  ^4 ...  is  finite  or  not. 

2.  Shew  that  the  value  when  n  is  infinite  of 

\nn' 
(x  +  l)  {x+2)  ,..{x  +  n) 
is  finite  except  when  xia  &  negative  integer* 

3.  Shew  that  when  x  is  unity  the  value,  of  u^  in  Art.  775 
increases  indefinitely  with  7*ifa  +  j8  —  y— 1  is  positive. 

4.  Shew  that  when  x  is  unity  the  value  of  u^  in  Art.  775  is 
finite  when  n  increases  indefinitely  ifa  +  )8  —  y  —  1  is  zero, 

5.  Shew  that  when  x  is  unity  the  value  of  u^  in  Art.  776  is 
indefinitely  small  when  n  increases  indefinitely  ifa  +  j8  — y— 1  i^ 
negative, 

T.  A.  35 
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6.  Determine  whether  the  following  series  is  oonvergeat  or 
divergent,  x  being  positiye : 

If  15 

7.  If  w»  ==  -j^  shew  that  the  series  is  divergent. 


n 


n 


+ 


8.  Determine  whether  the  following  series  is  convergent  or 
divergent,  x  being  positive  : 

»     1    ^     1.3    ^     1.3.5    X* 
^■*"1"*"2-  3  ■*"2.4'  5  ■*■  27176'  T"*""' 

9.  Determine  whether  the  following  series  is  convergent  or 
divergent,  fi  being  a  positive  proper  fraction  : 

fl(l-j3)     (l-Hi8)i8(l-/3)(2-j8) 

(2+i8)(l  +  /3)i3(l-i8)(2-iS)(3-i8) 

i\2vr3'  ■■*■•" 

10.  If  Un  =  T~~i\9  >  "^^^^  P  ^^^  9.  ^"^  positive,  determine 

whether  the  series  is  convergent  or  divergent. 

11.  Shew  that  if  from  and  after  some  fixed  value  of  n  the  value 

of  n  log — ^  is  always  greater  than  some  positive  quantity  which  is 
itself  greater  than  unity  the  series  is  convergent. 

12.  Shew  that  if  from  and  after  some  fixed  value  of  n  the 
value  of  n  log  — ^  is  never  positive  and  greater  than  unity  the 

series  is  divergent. 

13.  Determine  whether  the  following  series  is  convergent  or 
divergent^  x  being  positive  : 

g-f  af     (g  -f  2xy     (a  +  3a?)* 

1     "*"       [2       "*"       [3       "**••• 

14.  Give  an  investigation  of  the  results  of  Art  775  without 
using  Art.  773. 


k 
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15.  Give  an  investigation  of  the  results  of  Art.  776  without 
using  Art  773. 

16.  If  — —  = -— s — t: ^  where  a,B,  y,  ...  are  positive 

constants  in  descending  order  of  magnitude,  and  a,  h,  ... 
Aj  B,  ...  are  any  constants,  determine  whether  the  series  of 
which  the  w***  term  is  u^  is  convergent  or  divergent. 

17.  Shew  that  the  two  series  w^  +  w,  +  w,,  +  w,  +  . . . 
and  -i  +  — - — + 8 + i +  ,., 

are  both  convergent  or  both  divergent;  w„  w^,  u^,  ...  being  all 
positive  quantities. 

18.  Let  P,  stand  for  X  (n)  (P^  -  1) ;  then  if  from  and  after 
some  fixed  value  of  n  the  value  of  X*  (n)  (P,  —  1)  is  always  greater 
than  some  positive  quantity  which  is  itself  greater  than  unity  the 
series  of  which  the  n^  term  is  w«  is  convergent ;  and  if  from  and 
after  some  fixed  value  of  n  the  value  of  X*  (n)  (F^  ~  1)  is  never  posi- 
tive and  greater  than  unity  the  series  is  divergent. 


LVIL     C0NTINUE5D  FRACTIONS. 

778.     The  most  general  form  of  a  continued  fraction  is 


h 

<^. 

ik 

*^f 

• 

6, 

1 

a.tfc 

3 

t 

«. 

*... 

Here  a,,  a„  a^,  ...  and  6,,  ft,,  &,, ...  may  denote  any  quantities, 
whole  or  fractional,  positive  or  negative.     The  simple  fractions 

^    — ,   -^,   — ,  ...  maybe  called  components  of  the  continued  frac- 

tion.  Either  sign  might  be  taken  where  ^  occurs ;  but  we  shall 
consider  only  two  cases,  namely  that  in  which  every  sign  is  + ,  and 
that  in  which  every  sign  is.  — .  We  shall  thus  have  two  classeft 
,.  ^  of  continued  fractions,  which  we  shall  call  the  first  class  and  the 
second  class  respectively. 

33—2 
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In  Chapters  xuv,  and  xlv.  we  confined  ourselves  to  continued 
fractions  of  the  first  class  in  which  every  component  had  unity 
for  its  numerator,  and  a  positive  integer  for  its  denominator : 
but  we  shall  now  give  some  propositions  relating  to  the  m.ore 
general  form. 

779.  The  fractions  obtained  by  stopping  at  the  first,  second, 
thii'd, . . .  component  are  called  the  first,  second,  third, . . .  convergents. 

Thus  the  first  convergent  is  -i ;  the  second  convergent  is 
4- ,  that  is  — *  \- ;  and  so  on. 


780.  In  Articles  781... 785  we  shall  treat  of  continued  fiuo- 
tions  of  the  first  class;  in  Arts.  786... 793  we  shall  treat  of  con- 
tinued fractions  of  the  second  class  :  in  all  these  Articles  we  shall 
assume  that  every  component  has  both  its  numerator  and  its  deno- 
minator positive, 

^t%  43  ^t% 

781.  Denote  the  successive  convergents  by  ^,    — ,   —  •  ... 

Then  we  can  shew  as  in  Art.  604  that  the  successive  conversfents 
may  be  obtained  by  these  laws : 


Hence      ?^ -.^  ^  ^^J^^}^^  (S^  ^P--rl 
$'•+1 


and  -JLtiinzl  = «±i^::i ^j^j^j^  ^  a.  proper  fraction.  Thus 

^-^ — —is  numerically  less  than  —  —  "^^S    and  is  of  the  con- 

^n+l         qn  qn        ^n- 1 

trary  sign. 

Now  —  -^  =  ~ 8-^-  =  -i-f  :  and  this  is  positive.    Hence 

qi    9,    «!    <h%-^K   q^q^ 

we  see  that  the  following  series  consists  oi positive  quantities  which 
are  in  descending  order  of  magnitude  : 

qi 


^, 

P» 

_& 

i>. 

^& 

p» 

p* 

Pb 

P* 

9.' 

9* 

!?.' 

?3 

q.' 

q^ 

q.' 

J. 

s,' 

n.. 
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This  result  involves  the  following  facts  for  a  continued  fraction 
of  the  first  class : 

The  canvergents  of  an  odd  order  continually  decrease^  and  the 
eonvergents  of  an  even  order  conttntLoUy  increase. 

Every  convergent  of  an  odd  order  is  greater ^  amd  every  conver- 
gent of  am,  even  order  is  less,  tliam,  all  following  eonvergents, 

782.  Now  suppose  the  number  of  components  infinite.  It 
may  happen  that  by  taking  n  large  enough  we  can  make  the  dif- 
ference  between  the  n^  convergent  and  the  next  convergent  less 
than  any  assigned  quantity ;  or  it  may  happen  that  however  large 
n  may  be  the  difference  between  the  n^  convergent  and  the  next 
convergent  is  always  greater  than  some  fixed  quantity. 

In  the  former  case  the  value  towards  which  the  odd  eonvergents 
continually  decrease,  and  the  even  eonvergents  continually  in- 
crease, may  be  called  the  value  of  the  infinite  continued  fraction : 
and  we  shall  say  that  the  infinite  continued  fraction  is  definite.  In 
the  latter  case  the  infinite  continued  fraction  cannot  be  said  to 
have  a  single  value ;  but  it  may  be  considered  to  represent  two 
values,  one  being  that  to  which  the  odd  eonvergents  tend  and  the 
other  that  to  which  the  even  convergent^  tend. 

783. '  If  from  and  after  some  fixed  valus  of  r  the  value  of 

-T--'*^  w  greater  than  some  foced  positive  quantity,  the  injmite  eon- 

tinted  fraction  is  dejmite. 

Let  y  denote  the  fixed  positive  quantity. 

By  successive  applications  of  the  result  in  Art.  781  we  have 

]SroW      ^"--H^^-l   =,  ^r^l^r,!  ^^l^r^l 

1 

-     a  a  ..      a  .,b  a      ' 
and  this  is  less  than  :; sinc6  —  --"*^  is  greater  than  y. 

1  +  r  ^+1 
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Hence  ^-^^±^ —^  is  numerically  less  than  jz .,^, ... ,  where 

c  is  some  constant ;  and  by  taking  n  large  enough  this  may  be 
made  less  than  any  assigned  valuer  Therefore  the  infinite  con- 
tinued fraction  is  definite. 

We  shew  here  that  the  condition  stated  is  aufflderU  to  ensure 
that  the  infinite  continued  fraction  is  definite ;  we  do  not  assert 
that  the  condition  is  necessary. 

784.  An  infinite  continued  fraeiion  of  ike  first  class  in  which 
eveiy  component  is  a  proper  /raction  tvith  its  mmierator  and  its 
denomhiaior  integral  must  be  an  incommensurable  quantity. 

For  if  possible  suppose  the  continued  fraction  commensurable, 

and  denote  it  by  — ,  where  A  and  B  are  positive  integers.     Thus 

-7  =  — - — ,  where  p,  denotes  the  infinite  continued  fraction  be- 
A     a,  +  p/  ^' 

ginning  with  the  component  -*  .     Therefore  pj  =  — ^ — ^ ;  the 

numerator  of  this  fraction  is  an  integer,  which  we  will  denote 

by  C :  and  G  must  be  positive  for  p,  is  positive.     In  like  manner, 

if  p,  denote  the  infinite  continued  fraction  beginning  with  the 

h  D 

component  -^  we  find  that  p^=-r^,  where  2>  is  also  a  positive 

3 

integer.     And  so  on. 

BOD 
Mweover  -r,   -5,   7;, ...  must  all  be  proper  fractions.     For 

B  h  C 

-T  is  less  than  -^ ,  and  this  is  a  proper  fraction ;  ^  is  less  than 

-' ,  and  this  is  a  proper  fraction ;  and  so  on. 

Hence  -4,  By  C,  D, ...  form  a  series  of  positive  integers,  which 
are  in  descending  order  of  magnitude,  and  yet  infinite  in  number : 
this  is  absurd.  Hence  the  infinite  continued  fraction  cannot  be 
a  commensurable  quantity. 

785.  If  some  of  the  components  of  the  infinite  continued  frac- 
tion are  not  proper  fractions,  but  from  and  cfter  a  certain  component 
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aU  the  others  are  proper  Jrctctiana  the  infiniie  continued  fraetum  is 
incommenswrahU. 

For  suppose  that  -^^^  and  all  the  subsequent  components  are 

proper  fractions,  then  bj  Art.  784  the  infinite  continued  fraction 

beginning  with  -^^  is  incommensurable ;  denote  it  by  a?.     As  in 
Art,  781  we  have 

and  the  yalue  of  the  infinite  continued  fraction  will  be  obtained 
by  changing  a,  into  »-  +  « :  so  that  it  is  ;  *    ^(^*"> — nPn^%    ^^^ 

is,^? ^*^.     This  cannot  be  commensurable  unless  —  =^*^, 

and  this  by  aid  of  the  value  of  —  leads  to  ^^^  =^^^ ;  and  so  we 

should  arrive  at  ^  s=^.     This  is  impossible,  as  we  cannot  have 

2%     ft 
^,  =  0  or  6^  =  0. 

786.  A  eonUrmed  fraction  of  the  second  class  in  which  the 
denominator  of  every  component  exceeds  ike  mumerator  by  unity  at 
leasty  has  all  its  convergents  positive  proper  fractions  which  are  in 
ascending  order  of  magnitude. 

The  first  convergent  -J-  is  a  positive  proper  fraction  by  hypo- 

h  h 

thesis.     The  second  convergent  is ^  ;  and  as  —  is  a  proper 

a 

h    . 

fraction,  and  a^  exceeds  6,  by  unity  at  least,  a^  — 'is  positive 

and  greater  than  \  ;  and  thus  the  second  convergent  is  a  positive 
proper  fraction.     The  third  convergent  may  be  denoted  by  — ^ 

a 
where  — '  stands  for  — *^  ,  so  that  ^  is  a  positive  proper  fraction 
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for  tbe  sarnie  reason  that  the  second  convergent  is  :  hence  for  the 
same  reason  the  third  convergent  is  a  positive  proper  fraction. 

The  fourth  convergent  may  be  denoted  by —-,  "where  ^  de- 

a.  —  --*-  • 

a 

notes  a  fraction  of  the  same  form  as  the  third  convergent,  which 
is  therefore  a  positive  proper  fraction  :  hence  the  fourth  convergent 
is  a  positive  proper  fraction.     And  so  on. 

Again ;  as  in  Art.  781  we  shall  find  that  the  successive  con- 
vergents  may  be  obtained  by  these  laws : 

Hence  P^^P_n  J.^^±^?m=i  (P,  ^^; 

thus  -"i  -^-'  is  of  the  same  sign  as  —  —^-5=1 . 

Now    ^  -^  = ;5-i-= i  =  -S-?  ;     and    this    is    positive. 

Hence  it  follows  that  ^,  ^%  ^, form  a  series  of  positive 

9i       "%       "a 

proper  factions  in  ascending  order  of  magnitude. 

787.  If  the  number  of  components  is  infinite  the  convergents 
form  an  infinite  series  of  proper  fractions  in  ascending  order  of 
magnitude ;  and  so  the  terms  will  never  exceed  some  fixed  value 
which  is  unity  at  most.  We  may  say  then  that  an  infinite  con- 
tintied  fraction  of  the  second  class  in  which  the  denominator  of 
every  component  exceeds  its  nuw/oraUyr  hy  unity  at  least  is  defmte, 

788.  We  shall  now  shew  that  p^  and  q^  in  Art.  786  increase 
with  71. 

For  A-Jt7«-,  =  (a«-*  l);>n-:i-^«P»-2;  aow  a,- 1  is  at  least  as 
large  as  h^  ;  therefore;?^  is  gi-eater  than  />^_,  ^^ Pn~\  ^  gi'eater  than 
jt>^.j ;  and  so  on  :  and  p^  is  obviously  greater  than  p^.  Thus  p^  is 
greater  than  />,_,.     Similarly  q^  is  greater  than  ^^_,. 

789.  If  in  an  infinite  continued  fraction  of  the  second  class 
every  component  has  its  numerator  not  less  than,  unity  and  its 
denominator  greater  than  its  numerator  by  unity,  the  value  of  the 
infinite  continued  fraction  is  unity. 
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Here' we  have  always  a^  =  h^'+ 1 ;  therefore,  by  Art.  786, 

P«  =  (*«+l)Pn-i-^;>«-.; 
so  that  JO,  -  jt?,_i  =  h^  (/?,.!  -  p,,,). 

Now  p^  =  6j,  p^  =  a^ftj  =  (5g  +1)5,;  thus  p^-Pi- hih^.    Hence 
we  obtain  in  succession 

Therefore,  by  addition, 

;?^  =  6,  +  6^  +  5,6,5,+ +5^63. ..6.. 

SimHarly  we  have  q^  -  5'„_i  =  h^  (q„^^  -  ^^^ J.     Now  ^,  =  6,  + 1, 

•^a  =  (^1  + 1)  (6,  +  1)  -  5, ;  so  t^t  9'a  -  S'l  =  ^i^a'  Hence  we  obtain 
in  succession 

Therefore,  by  addition, 

<?.  =  !  + 6, +  5^  +  6^*3+ +  W8-^-- 

Thus,  q^  =  »  +  1  :  and  ^  =  — ^'•-  = .     Now  p   by  our 

^"   ^"  y.    ^-+1     1  +  L 

hypothesis  is  not  less  than  n,  and  so  may  be  maxie  as  great  as 

we  please  by  taking  n  large  enough ;  therefore  ~  may  be  made 

to  differ  fix)m  unity  by  less  than  any  assigned  quantity :  and  we 
may  therefore  say  that  the  value  of  the  infinite  continued  fraction 
is  unity. 

'790.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  investigation  of  the  preceding 
Article  establishes  rather  more  than  is  contained  in  the  enuncia- 
tion which  we  used  for  simplicity.  The  essential  conditions  are 
that  a^  =  b^-hl  for  all  values  of  n ;  and  that  p^  should  increase 
indefinitely  with  n.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  latter  condition  that 
h^  should  be  never  less  than  unity,  but  not  necessary.  The  ne- 
cessary and  sufficient  condition  is  that  the  infinite  series  of  which 
the  m^  term  is  hfijb^  •  •  •  ^m  should  be  divergent ;  this  would  be 

secured  for  example  if  h^  = r- :  see  Art.  562. 
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791.  If  the  denominator  of  cmy  component  exceeds  its  nu- 
merator hy  more  than  unity  while  the  denominator  of  evert/  com- 
ponent exceeds  its  numerator  hy  unity  at  least  the  valve  of  the 
infinite  continv^ed  fraction  is  less  thorn  unity. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a^  =  \-^p  where  p  is  positive  and 
greater  than  unity.     The  infinite  continued  fraction  is  equivalent 

^ »_ ^  where  p  is  a  positive  quantity  which  represents 

a ^ 

the  infinite  continued  fraction  beginning  with  the  component  —  • 

Now  p  cannot  exceed  unity  by  Art,  787  ;  hence  y is  a 

o^+p-p 

positive  proper  fraction;  and  therefore  as  in  Art  786  we  see 

that ^ is  a  positive  proper  fraction, 

^-T-^ — 
b,+p-p 

792.  An  infinite  continued  fraction  of  the  second  class  in 
which  every  component  is  a  proper  fraction  with  its  numerator  and 
its  denominator  integrdt,  and  in  which  the  value  of  the  infinite 
continued  fraction  beginning  unth  any  component  is  less  than  unity 
cannot  be  a  commensurable  quantity. 

For  if  possible,  suppose  the  continued  fraction  commensurable, 
and  denote  it  by  -j  ,  where  A  and  B  are  positive  integers.     Thus 

TO  Z 

—  =  — I —  where  pi  denotes  the  infinite  continued  fraction  be- 

ginning  with  the  component— .     Therefore  pi= -^ ;    the 

numerator  of  this  fraction  is  an  integer,  which  we  will  denote 
by  C ;  and  C  must  be  positive  for  p^  is  positive.  In  like  manner, 
if  p,  denote  the  infinite  continued  fraction  beginning  with  the 

component  -  we  find  thatp,=  ^,  where  D  is  also  a  positive 
integer.     And  so  on. 
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J^     C     D 

Moreover  -j ,  -5,   jp9 ,  ...  must  all  be   proper   fractiona  by 

hypothesis. 

Hence  A^  B,  C,  Dy .,.  form  a  series  of  podtive  iniegers,  which 
are  in  descending  order  of  magnitude,  and  jet  infinite  in  number : 
this  is  absurd.  Hence  the  infinite  continued  fraction  cannot  be 
a  commensurable  quantity. 

Article  785  applies  here  also,  with  the  condition  of  the  enun- 
ciation in  Art.  792. 

793.  We  have  supposed  in  the  preceding  Article  that  the 
infinite  continued  fraction  beginning  with  any  component  is  less 
than  unity.  By  Arts.  789,  791,  this  will  always  be  secured  except 
in  the  case  in  which  from  and  after  some  fixed  component 
the  denominator  of  every  component  exceeds  the  numerator  by 
imity. 

794.  For  an  example  of  an  infinite  definite  continued  fraction 
of  the  first  class,   suppose  that  every  component   is  ^ ,  where 

a  and  b  are  positive.     Denote  the  continued  fraction  by  a;  j  then 

b ^,   ^  b 

aj-a — .  80  that  «=5^5 ; 

2a  +  ... 

therefore  a^  +  2aa;  —  6  =  0;  therefore  x^-^a^  J{a*  +  b) :  the  upper 
sign  must  be  taken,  since  the  infinite  continued  fraction  is  posi- 
tive.    Thus,  by  transposition,  we  obtain 

<y(a"+6)  =  a  + T — . 

2a+ o 

This  formula  gives  various  modes  of  expressing  a  square  root 
in  the  form  of  a  continued  fruction.  For  example,  take  ^17. 
We  may  put  17  =  16  + 1,  or  =  9  +  8  ;  and  so  on.     Thus, 


V^17  =  4  +  - ^_  =  3  +  — -L- 


8  +  7; 6  + 


8  +  ...  6  +  .<• 
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795.     For  an  example  of  an  infinite  definite  continued  fraction 

h 
of  the  second  class,  suppose  that  every  component  is  ^,  where 

a  and  h  are  positive,  and  2a  exceeds  h  by  unity  at  least.     Denote 
the  continued  fraction  by  x ;  then 

X  = i —  ,  so  that  X  =  ^r ^ : 

h  2a -X 


2a- 


2a-... 


therefore  of  —  2ax  +  6  =  0;  therefore  x^a^  J'{a'  -  h).  The  lower 
sign  must  be  taken,  for  with  the  upper  sign  we  have  a  result 
greater  than  a  +  a—b,  that  is  greater  than  2a  —  b,  that  is  greater 
than  unity:  but  the  infinite  continued  fi^ction* cannot  be  greater 
than  unity,  by  Art.  787*     Thus,  by  transposition,  we  obtain 

J(a'-b)  =  a ^ • 

2a- 


2a—.,. 
796.     In  Art.  781  we  have 

and  in  Art.  786  we  have  similar  relations  with  the  sign  +  changed 
to  — .  Now  suppose  that  the  values  of  a^  and  6„  are  given  for 
all  values  of  w,  and  that  p^  and  p^dOiA  q^  and  q^  have  been  ob- 
tained ;  then  from  the  above  general  relations  we  can  determine 

in  succession  p^^  P^rPsf'  ^^^  5^8 »  9^<»  5^6 >  •••  Sometimes  we  may 
by  special  artifices  discover  such  a  law  of  formation  of  the  suc- 
cessive terms  as  will  enable  us  to  give  general  expressions  for 
p^  and  q^ :  an  example  has  already  occurred  in  Art.  789.  Or  a 
law  may  appear  by  .trial  to  hold,  and  may  be  verified  by  induction. 
The  investigation  of  the  general  expressions  for  p^  and  q^  belongs 
however  to  a  higher  branch  of  mathematics,  namely  the  Calculus 
of  Finite  Difierences, 

A  particular  case  may  be  noticed.  Suppose  that  a^  and  b^ 
are  constant  for  all  values  of  n;  denote  the  former  by  a,  and 
the  latter  by  b.     Then  we  have  p^  =  ap^^^  +  6pn-s  J   ^^d  we  see 
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by  the  aid  of  Art.  656  that  p^  is  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  a* 
in  the  expansion  according  to  ascending  powers  of  x  of 

1  —  CM5  —  baf 

also  p^  s=  b,  and  p^  =  abj  so  that  this  expression  becomes 

b 
1  —  ofiB  —  6ic*  * 

Similarly,  q^  is  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  a?"  in  the  expansion  of 

1  —  oaj  —  baf 
also  qi  =  a,  and  $',  =  »•  +  6,  so  that  this  expression  becomes 

a  +  bx  .      .    1 1 

l  —  ax  —  bx^*  xil—ax  —  ba^)     x' 

797.     "We  will  now  shew  how  to  convert  a  series  having  a 
finite  number  of  terms  into  a  continued  fraction. 

—.  1        X       flu  flu* 

The  series  —  +  —  +  —  + +—    is  identically  equal  to  a 

u^     Ui     u^  u^ 

continued  fraction  of  the  second  class  with  n  +  1  components,  in 

1  ,        u'x  J 

which  the  first  compoiient  is  — ,   the  second  is  — - —  ,  aiid 

-_« 
generally  the  7^  is 


W%_a« 


This  may  be  demonstrated  by  induction. 
It  is  obvious  that  —  =  — , 

I       X  1 

and  that  —  +  _  = — ; 


UJJD  +  Wj 


assume  that  the  theorem  holds  when  there  are  n+1  terms  in 
the  series :  we  will  shew  then  that  it  will  hold  when  there  are 
7»  +  2  terms. 


u  *x  .,        X* 


For  change  w.  into  w, ;  l^en  —  is  changed  into 
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-^ ,  that  is  into r^^- ^^^ ,  that  is  into  —  + ; 

so  that  another  term  is  in  fact  added  to  the  series.    Also  if  the 

u  sc 
change  of  «-  into  w- be  made  in  the  continued  fraction 

with  n  +  1  components  we  obtain  a  continued  fraction  with  n  +  2 
components  formed  according  to  the  same  law. 

Hence  if  the  theorem  holds  when  the  series  has  n  +  1  terms  it 
holds  when  the  series  has  n  +  2  terms ;  and  it  has  been  shewn  to 
hold  when  the  series  has  two  terms :  hence  it  holds  uniyersally. 

798.  "We  may  deduce  the  following  result  from  that  of 
Art  797  by  simplifying  the  fractions  which  occur ;  or  we  may 
establish  it  directly  in  the  manner  of  Art.  797  :  the  series 

1       X  x^  a^ 

+  —  + +  ...+ 


V^      VJ)       V  V  V  V  vv  .,»v 


is  identically  equal  to  a  continued  fraction  of  the  second  class  with 
91+1  components  ^^i  j^ch  the  first  component  is  —  ,  the  second 

f^a^  Jl       '       '^i^      0.1.         th  •  ^r    ««; 

IS  — - — ,  and  ^geneiMly  tiie  r^  is  — — — . 
ic  +  v,  *•     ^^r  "^  •  a+i'r-, 

799.  In  the  identities  of  Arts.  797  and  798  we  may  if  we 
please  change  the  sign  of  x ;  take  for  instance  the  identity  of 
Art.  798 ;  hence  we  obtain  the  following  result :  the  series 

is  identically  equal  to  a  continued  fruction  of  the  first  dass  with 
n+1  components,  in  which  the  first  component  is  — ,  the  second 


^0 


V  X  V       X 

is  — - — ,  and  generally  the  r^  is  — ^^ — .     This  result  may  also 
v^  —  x  t?,_j  —  aj  -^ 

be  established  directly  in  the  manner  of  Art.  797. 

800.     In  Arts.  797,  798  and  799  we  may  suppose  n  as  great 
as  we  please  provided  the  series  remain  convergent ;  and  then  we 
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can  transform  an  infinite  convergebit  series  into  an  infinite  con- 
tinued fraction. 

801.     A  very  important  formula  ofii  this  subject  is  due  to 
Gauss.     Denote  the  hypergeometrical  infinite  series  of  Art.  775  by 

^(a»  iSj  y)  ;   tlien  Gauss  has  transformed  — ^-^~ — 7^-51 — I  into 

an  infinite  continued  fraction :  the  transformation  holds  provided 
F{a^  A  y)  aJid  F(a^  /3  + 1,  y  +  1)  are  both  convergent. 

The  essential  part  of  the  demonstration  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing relation :  let  z  stand  for  -  ^  ^J;. — ;^J-- — I   then 

1 


«  = 


1- 


l-^.«. 


where  ^^^u    P)^     K=      i      i  w    .  o^     >  ^^^  *«  '^  ^^^  « 
y(y+l)       •         (y+l)(y  +  2) 

becomes  when  in  «  we  change  a,  /3,  y  into  a+l,)3  +  l,  y  +  2  respec- 
tively.    This  we  shall  now  shew. 

In  the  series  for  J^(a,  )8,  y)  change  )8  into  iff  +  1,  and  y  into 
y  +  1^  and  subtract  the  original  value :  thus  we  obtain 

/'(o./S+l,  y+l)-^{«,  Ay)  =  ^^^^(a+l,i8+ 1,  y  +  2)....(l). 

Similarly  we  have 
J^(a+l,  A  r+l)--P'(a,  A  y)  =  ^l^-f  (a+l,  iS+l,  y+2)  ....  (2). 

From  (1)  by  diTision 

1          F{a+\,  P  +  l,y+2)  -„. 

^      i=*'     .P'(a,i8  +  l,y  +  l)     ^'• 

From  (2)  by  division  after  chanmog  /3  into  /3  +  1,  and  y  into 
7  +  1, 

^      /"(a+l,  i3+l,  y+2)-*'*« ^*^ 

From  (3)  and  (4)  we  obtain  the  required  resnltb 
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Then  the  continued  fraction  for  z  may  be  prolonged  hj  the  f^d 
of  the  relation 

1 

1 ^i_ 

1  -  Kz^ 

and  this  may  be  prolonged  to  any  extent,  the  general  terms  being 

=  (a-fr-l)(y.fr- 1-^)0; 
""-^        {y2r   -2)(y  +  2r-l)     ' 

,    _  {p  +  r){y-^r-a)x 
^■~(y  +  2r-l)(y  +  2r)' 

t^a-^r,  jg-i-r+1,  y-)-2r4-l) 
**■"        i''(a  +  r, /3  +  r,  y  +  2r) 

We  assume^  throughout  that  the  infinite  series  are  convergent ; 
as  we  cannot  employ  (1)  and  (2)  without  this  condition ;  it  will 
be  seen  from  Art.  775  that  if  the  numerator  or  denominator  of 
z  is  convergent  then  all  the  infinite  series  which  occur  are  con- 
vergent. 

When  r  is  indefinitely  large  «ar  "^^^  ^o*  differ  sensibly  from 
iinity. 

For  z   ■_l+4«^  +  ^.«^'+- 

where     ff-(^  +  ^)(^  +  ^)       «      (a  +  r+ l)(g4.r.f  1)  . 

""^^"^    ^^-     l(y  +  2r)    '    ^-= 2(y  +  2r+l)        ^''     ' ' 

and  -4i,  -4j, ...  may  be  obtained  from  B^^  B^y  ...  respectively  by 
changing  )8  into  )3+l  and  y  intoy  +  1. 

A      A 
Thus  -^  ^   — *,  ...  may  be  considered  to  be  all  equal  to  unity 

when  r  is  indefinitely  great ;  and  so  by  Art.  679  we  may  consider 
«ar  to  be  also  unity. 

Since  z^  may  be  considered  to  be  unity  Jc^z^^  becomes  sim- 
ply K- 

Thus  z  is  transformed  into  an  infinite  continued  fraction. 

re* 
802.     For  a  particular  case  put  —^  instead  of  a; ;  then  suppose 
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that  )S  =  a,  and  that  a  increases  indefinitely :  thus  the  denominator 
of  z  becomes 

l.y      1.2.y(y  +  l)"^1.2.3.y(y  +  l)(y  +  2)'*" 

which  we  will  denote  by  /(y) ;  the  numerator  may  be  obtained" 
from  the  denominator  by  changing  y  into  y  +  1. 


Also  ^j^_i  becomes  — 


x' 


(y  +  2r-2){y  +  2r-l)' 


x' 
and  k^  becomes 


(y  +  2r-l)(y  +  2r)*  "      '   . 

f(y  +  1) 

Thus  finally      i,  ^     is  transformed  into  an  infinite  continued 

/(y) 

fraction    ' ^,  where  «„=-:- rr-? —T" 


1  + 


1+     ^' 


1  +  ... 

This  result  may  be  obtained  independently  in  the  manner  of 
Art.  801 ;  for  we  have 

/(y) -/(r  +  1)  =  ^^^/(y  +  2) ;  thus 

-^  =  1+^^,4^;   andso.on.  "        . 

/(y+l)  y(y+l)/(y+.l)' 

803.     In  the  result  of  the  preceding  Article  put  s  ^^^  y  and 

%  for  X.     Then  it  will  be  found  that  •^^1,'^,  '  becomes     ,  J"  ^' -,■■>" 

and  that  p    becomes  ^— ? — ?  .     By  multiplying  by  v  and  simpli- 
'^*  im  —  1 

J 

fying  the  fractions  we  ultimately  obtain  for  -^ -^  an  infinite 

continued  fraction  of  the  first  class  in  which  the  first  component 
is  ^ ,  the  second  is  ^ ,  and  generally  the  r^  is  ,  , 

,  For  y  put  —  where  m  and  n  are  positive  integers ;  then  by, 
T.A.  34 
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simplifying  the  fractions  we  obtain  for  — an  infinite  con- 

tinned  fraction  of  the  first  class  in  which  the  first  component 
is  — ,  the  second  is  q-  ,  and  gwierally  the  r*^  is  — 


^,  3w'         *=*  -^  (2r-l)w' 

When  r  is  large  enough  (2r  - 1)  w  exceeds  w* ;  hence  by 
Art.  785  the  infinite  continued  fraction  beginning  with  a  suitable 
component  is  incommensurable  j  and  therefore  the  whole  continued 

fraction  is  incommensurable.     Hence  e*  is  incommensurable  for 
all  integral  yalues  of  m  and  n. 

EXAMPLES   OF  OONTINtTED  FRACTIONS. 

1 


1,    Pind  the  value  of  5  — 


10-    1 


10-... 


2.  Shew  that  (w  +  ^^     y_L-^^_     y=:2. 

(       2n+2n  +  ...)       {       2»-2w-.../ 

3.  In  a  continued  fraction  of  the  first  class  every  component 
is  - :  shew  that  p^^^  =  hq^. 

4.  In  a  continued  fraction  of  the  first  class  every  component 
is  -  ;  find  the  values  of  p^  and  q^, 

5.  In  a  continued  fraction  of  the  first  class  if  a«  =  5^ = »,  shew 
that  Pn  +  qn  =  \n+h 

6.  In  a  continued  fraction  of  the  first  class  if  6^^j  =  l  +a^, 

shew  that  p^  -  ft„+i  Je>„_i  =  -4  (- 1)",  qn  -  ft„+i  ^n-i  =  ^  (- 1)" ;  where 
ul  and  ^  are  constant  whatever  n  may  be. 

7.  In  an  infinite  continued  fraction  of  the  first  class  the  n^ 
component  is 5 :  shew  that  p^  -  («*  +  l)jp,.j  =  (- 1)"**. 


h 
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8.  Shew  that  e~'  can  be  transformed  into  an  infinite  con- 
tinued fraction  of  the  first  class  in  which  the  first  component  is  y , 

the  second  is  -; ,  and  generally  the  f^  is  - — :~- , 

1 —X  r— 1 —X 

9.  Shew  that  log  2  is  equal  to  an  infinite  continued  fractionr 
of  the  first  class  in  which  the  first  component  is  y ,  the  second  is 

p  and  generaUjr  the  ^  is  L__  . 

10.  Obtain  fi'om  Art.  801  an  infinite  continued  fraction  of 
the  first  class  for  -  log  (1  +  a;). 

X 


L7IIL     MISCELLANEOUS  THEOREMS. 

804.  The  present  Chapter  consists  of  some  miscellaneous; 
theorems  on  the  following  subjects :  abbreviation  of  algebraical^ 
multiplication  and  division,  vanishing  fractions,  permutations  and 
combinations,  and  probability. 

805.  Li  multiplying  together  two  algebraical  expressions  it  is 
sometimes  convenient  to  abridge  the  written  work  by  expressing 
only  the  coefficients.  For  example,  suppose  it  required  to  multiply 
2x*  +  x'  —  3x  + 1  hj  X*  +  3x  —  2 ;  we  may  proceed  thus : 

2  +  04-1-3+1 
1+3-2 


2+0+1-3+1 
6+0+3-9+3 
-4-0-2+6-2 

2  +  6-3  +  0-10+9-2 

Thus  the  required  result  is  2iB*  + 6a:*-3a:*- 10«"+9aj-2. 

A  similar  abridgement  of  the  written  work  may  be  made  in  , 
division. 

This  mode  of  operation  has  been  sometimes  called  the  method 
of  detcLched  coefficients. 

34— a 


* 


< 
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806.  Synthetic  Division,  The  operation  of  division  may  how- 
ever be  still  more  abridged  by  a  method  which  is  due  to  the  late 
Mr  Homer,  and  which  is  called  synthetic  division. 

Suppose  it  required  to  divide 


Jaj"  +  B(»r'^  +  Car-''  +  -Da;"-'  +  Ex^^  -i- 


.m-4 


-i»-4 


by  flc"  +  a^a;""  +  «,«""  +  a^    +  a^a?*"'  + 

let  the  quotient  be  denoted  by 

-4ar""  -I-  A  ja;"*'"'*  +  AjxT'*'^  +  AjpT'*'^  +  . . ., 

then  it  is  our  object  to  shew  how  Ai^  A^y  A^,  ...  may  be  deter- 
mined. 

If  we  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  divisor  we  obtain  the  divi- 
dend ;  this  operation  may  be  indicated  as  follows,  expressing  only 
the  coefficients, 

-4+ulj+    A^+    J3+    -4^+... 


1 

+  a, 

+     a. 

+    a 

+    a^+... 

A 

+  A 

+    ^. 

+    ^, 

+    u4^+... 

OiA 

+  Mi 

+  aiilj 

+  Oi-i,  +  . . . 

a^A 

»3^ 

+  ajiij+  ... 

+  a^A^+  ... 

a^il  +  . . . 

^+    -5+     C^+    i>+     E+„. 

here  the  last  line  is  supposed  to  be  obtained  in  the  usual  way  by 
adding  the  vertical  columns  between  the  horizontal  lines.  ]!^ow 
A,  J3j  C,  ,..  are  known,  and  we  have  to  find  -4^,  -4,,  -4,,  ... ;  for 
this  purpose  we  reverse  the  above  operation  and  perform  the 
following : 

A-h    B+     C+     D+     B+.,. 

-a^  -a,-4j-a^j-.. 


—  a. 


—  a 

—  a 


—  a^A  —  . . 


A-h    A^+   A^-h     -4,+    ul^+.. 
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Here  each  vertical  column  expresses  the  same  result  as  the  cor^ 
responding  vertical  column  of  the  former  operation,  but  expresses 
it  in  a  form  more  convenient  for  our  object.  For  example,  the 
fourth  vertical  column  of  the  former  operation  gave 

^  3  +  a^^  +  a,-4  ^  +  a^  =  2)  j 
and  the  fourth  vertical  column  in  the  present  operation  gives 

B  -  a^A^  -  a^A^  -  a  J.  =  A^. 
The  method  then  may  be  described  as  follows : 

(1)  If  the  first  term  of  the  divisor  have  a  numerical  coeffi- 
cient, divide  every  coefficient  of  the  dividend  and  divisor  by  this 
coefficient;  the  resulting  coefficients  are  those  intended  in  the 
following  rules. 

(2)  Write  the  coefficients  of  the  dividend  in  a  horizontal  line, 
with  their  proper  signs,  putting  0  when  any  term  is  wanting. 
This  gives  the  horizontal  row  A+B-^G  +  B-^B-^... 

(3)  Draw  a  vertical  liae  to  the  left  of  this  series  of  coefficients, 
and  write  in  a  vertical  column  the  coefficients  of  the  divisor  with 
their  signs  changed,  putting  0  when  any  term  is  wanting.  This 
gives  the  vertical  column  —  a^— a^  -  a,  ...  no  notice  being  taken 
of  unity,  which  is  the  coefficient  of  the  first  term  of  the  divisor. 

(4)  Multiply  each  term  of  this  vertical  column  by  the  first 
coefficient  of  the  quotient,  and  arrange  the  results  in  the  first 
oblique  column.  This  gives  the  oblique  column  —a^A^a^A—agA—..^ 
the  first  term  of  which  is  to  be  placed  under  JB. 

(«5)  Add  the  terms  in  the  second  vertical  column  to  the  right 
of  the  vertical  line ;  this  gives  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term 
of  the  quotient.     That  is,  ^  —  a^A  =  A^. 

(6)  With  the  coefficient  thus  obtained  form  the  next  oUique 

column.     This  gives  —aiA^^a^Ai  —  a^Aj^— the  first  term  of 

which  is  placed  under  C. 

(7)  Add  the  terms  in  the  third  vertical  column  to  the  right 
of  the  vertical  line ;  this  gives  the  coefficient  of  the  third  term  of 
the  quotient.     That  is,  C  —  a^Ai  —  a^  =A^. 

(8)  Continue  these  operations  until  the  work  terminates,  or 
as  many  terms  are  found  as  are  required. 
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807.     For  example,  divide  4a5*  +  Sic*  -  3aj  +  1  by  re?  -  2a:  +  3; 

4  +  0+    3-    3+    1 
8  +  16  +  14-26-92 
-12-24-21+39  +  138 


2 
-3 


4  +  8+    7-13-46-53 

Thus  the  quotient  is  40:*  +  8a;  +  7  -  1 3a;~*  -  46a"'  -  53a;'' 

Or  if  we  wish  to  stop  at  46a;~*,  we  have 

4a;*+3a;'-3a;+l      .,     ^       ,,10-1     ./.  -1     53a;-*  -  138a;- 

,     o    .  Q — =^4a;'+8«  +  7-13a;  *-46a;  » — ; -— . 

a;  —  2a;  +  3  a^  —  2x+d 

If  we  wish  to  stop  at  —  13aj"*,  the  oblique  column  —  92  +  138  must 

46  —  39a-' 

be  suppressed,  and  the  result  is  4a;*  +  8a;  +  7  —  13a;"*  — 5 — ^ 5  . 

X  —  Zx  +  o 

If  we  wish  to  stop  at  7,  the  oblique  column  —26  +  39  must  also  be 

suppressed,  and  the  result  is  4a5*  +  8a;  +  7  — s — ^ =■ . 

X  —  2x  +  o 

808.  We  may  observe  that  the  principle  which  is  exemplified 
in  Art.  332  is  often  of  use  in  effecting  algebraical  reductions.  For 
example,  suppose  it  required  to  prove  the  following  identity : 

{a  +  6  +  (;)*-(5  +  c)*-(c  +  «)*-(a  +  5)*  +  a*  +  ft*  +  c* 

=  12a6c(a  +  6  +  c). 
We  see  that  if  a  =  0,  the  expression  which  forms  the  left-hand 
member  of  the  proposed  identity  vanishes ;  we  therefore  infer 
that  this  expression  is  divisible  by  a.  In  the  same  manner  we 
infer  that  the  expression  is  divisible  by  b  and  by  e.  Thus  ale  is 
a  factor  of  the  expression.  And  since  the  expression  is  of  the 
fowrth  degree,  there  must  be  another  factor  which  is  of  the  first 
degree;  and  since  the  expression  is  sf/mme^rical  with  respect  to 
Oy  b,  and  c,  this  factor  must  be  a  +  b  +  c. 

Hence  the  expression  must  be  equal  to  kahc  (a  +  b -^  c),  where 
k  denotes  some  numerical  coefficient  which  retains  the  same  value 
for  all  values  of  a,  5,  and  c.  To  determine  k  we  may  ascribe  to 
a,  b,  and  c  any  values  we  find  convenient ;  for  example,  we  may 
Fluppose  b  =  a  and  c-a,  and  we  find  that  A;  =  1 2. 

Thus  the  proposed  identity  is  demonstrated. 
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The  following  identity  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  same 
manner : 

=  I92abcd. 

809.  Vanishing  Fractions.  A  fraction  in  which  the  numerator 
and  the  denominator  are  both  zero  on  some  supposition  as  to  the 
value  of  any  quantity  involved,  is  then  called  a  vanishing  Jra>ctioTL 
Por  example,  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  of  the  fraction 

X  —  a  0 

-^ J  vanish  when  x  =  a ;  the  fraction  then  takes  the  form  ^  y 

X*  —  a*  ^ 

and  we  cannot  strictly  say  that  it  has  any  definite  value.  But  we 
can  find  the  value  of  the  fraction  when  x  has  any  value*  different 
from  a ;  and  we  can  shew  that  the  more  nearly  x  approaches  to  a 
the  more  nearly  does  the  value  of  the  fraction  approach'  to  a 
certain  definite  value.  For  put  x  =  a-\-h;  then  hj  the  Binomial 
Theorem  the  fraction  becomes 

>,  that  is^ 


i       1     _3  ,        3      _r  ^,  '  '  1       3       3        7  , 

a*  + ja  ^""qo^  ^A'+...-a  ja"^- ^a'"' h-^  ... 

Now  as  h  diminishes  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  of  the 

last  fraction  approach  to  the  values  ^  a"'  and  7  a~*  respectively ; 

and  by  taking  h  small  enough,  the  numerator  and  the  denominator 
may  be  made  to  differ  from  these  values  by  as  small  a  quantity  as 
we  please.     Thus  the  fraction  can  be  made  to  approach  as  near  as 

we  please  to  .,         ,  that  is,  to  »  a^' .     This  result  is  expressed 

by  saying  that  ^  d^^  is  the  limit  to  which  the  fraction  approacbes 

as  X  approaches  to  a. 

We  may  also  arrive  at  this  result  without  using  the  Binoznial 
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Theorem.     For  suppose  a;  =  y**   and  a  =  V;   then  the   proposed 

fraction  becomes    3 — rs  \  so  loAg  as  y  is  not  absolutely  equal  to  h 

y  -  0 

we  may  divide  both  numerator  and  denominator  hj  y  —  h,  and  so 

put  the  fraction  in  the  form  - — ^^ — 1^5 —  •    -^  V  approaches  to 

46 
h  this  fraction  approaches  to  — ,  and  the  fiuction  may  be  made 

01 

46 
to  differ  as  little  as  we  please  from  ~  by  making  y—h  small 

',   46 
enough.    Thus  the  limit  of  the  fraction  as  y  approaches  to  6  is  —  ; 

.    4     1 
that  is,  the  limit  of  the  fr'action  as  x  approaches  to  a  is  »  ^^^  • 

Questions  respecting  vanishing  /reactions  and  limits  belong 
properly  to  the  Differential  Calculus,  to  which  the  student  is 
therefore  referred  for  more  information. 

810.  "We  will  now  give  two  Articles,  which  form  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Chapter  on  Permutations  and  Combinations.  They 
are  due  to  H.  M.  Jeffery,  Esq.  of  Cheltenham. 

811.  To  find  the  ntimber  of  comMnations  ofn  things  taken 

1,  2,  3,  n  at  a  time,  when  there  are  p  0/  one  sort,  q  o/anothery 

T  0/  another,  amd  so  on. 

Let  there  be  n  letters,  and  suppose  p  of  them  to  be  a,  ^  of 
them  to  be  6,  r  of  them  to  be  c,  and  so  on.     The  product 

(1  +aaj  +  aV+ +0^0^)  (1  +6aj  +  6V+ +6'a^) 

(1  +ca;-i-(5*»*+ 4-cV) 

contains  the  combinations  of  the  n  letters  taken  1,  2,  3, n  at 

a  time,  namely  in  the  coefficients  oi  x,  oif,  a?, a;*  respectively. 

The  number  of  the  combinations  in  each  case  is  found  by  equating 

a,h,  c, to  unity.     Thus  the  number  of  combinations  of  the 

n  letters   taken  A?  at  a  time,  is  the  coefficient  of  a;*  in  the  ex- 
pansion of 

(1 +  «  +  «*+  ... +a'')(l-f  «  +  «'  +  ... +  a;«)(l  +«  +  »'+  ...  +  af) 
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The  number  of  combinations  when  the  letters  are  taken  ^  at  a 
time,  is  the  same  as  the  number  when  thej  are  taken  »—  A;  at  a 
time ;  this  may  be  shewn  as  in  Art.  495. 

The  total  number  of  combinations  is  found  bj  equating  x  to 
unity  in  the  above  expression,  and  subtracting  one  from  the  result, 
since  the  iirst  term  in  the  expansion  of  the  expression  does  not 
contain  a;,  and  therefore  does  not  denote  the  nimiber  of  any  com- 
bination.   Thus  the  total  number  is  (p  +  1)  (g'  + 1)  (r  +  1) —  1. 

The  expression  to  be  expanded  may  be  written  thus, 
l-af+i    l-a;'+^    l-a;'+» 

1— a;    *    1— a;    '    l—x    ' 

that  is,  (1-rO  (1  -a:'*^)(l-a;'^^) (1  -a;)-'*, 

where  ft  is  the  number  of  different  sorts  of  letters. 

For  example,  take  the  letters  in  the  word  notation.  It  will  bo 
found  that  the  numbers  of  the  combinations  when  the  letters  are 

taken  1,  2, 8  at  a  time,  are  respectively  5,  13,  22,  26,  22, 

13,  5,  1. 

812.     To  Jmd  the  number  o/ perrmUationa  of  n  things  taken 

1, 2,  3,  noit  a  time,  when  there  orap  of  one  sort,  q  o/anotli^r, 

r  of  another,  a/nd  so  on. 

Let  there  be  n  letters,  and  suppose  'p  of  them  to  be  a,  g  of 
them  to  be  h,  r  of  them  to  be  c,  and  so  on. 

Form  the  product  of  the  following  series ; 

,      „,        PVaj»     jP»6V  F^¥q^ 

i+Pto^__^__^ -^-[T' 


After  the  product  has  been  formed  and  arranged  according  to 
powers  of  Fx,  change  F  into  1,  change  P*  into  |2,  change  jP* 

into  1 3,  and  so  on;  then  the  coefficient  of  a:*  in  the  result  will 
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consist  of  the  permutations  of  the  n  letters  taken  k  at  a  time. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  mode 
of  formation  of  each  coefficient  in  particular  cases ;  for  example, 

suppose  71  =  4,  and  p,  q, each=  1 5  or  suppose  w  =  4,  ^=2, 

q  =  l,  r=  1.     The  number  of  the  permutations  will  be  found  by 

making  a,  by  c,  • each  equal   to   unity;   this  may  be  done 

before  the  product  of  the  above  series  is  formed. 

For  example,  take  the  letters  in  the  word  notation.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  numbers  of  the  permutations  when  the  letters  are 

taken  1,2, 8  at  a  time,  are  respectively,  5,  23,  96,  354, 1110, 

2790,  5040,  5040. 

813.  We  will  now  give  some  further  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  Probability. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr  Wood  in  his  Algebra,  that  there  Is  no 
subject  in  which  the  learner  is  so  liable  to  mistake  as  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  probabilities.  Dr  Wood  prodeeds  thus :  '*  A  single  in- 
stance will  shew  the  danger  of  forming  a  hasty  judgment,  even 
in  the  most  simple  case.     The  probability  of  throwing  an  ace 

with  one  die  is  ^,   and  since  there  is  an  equal  probability  of 

throwing  an  ace  in  the  second  trial,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 

2 

probability  of  throwing  an  ace  in  two  trials  is  ^.     This  is  not 

a  just  conclusion;  for  it  would  follow  by  the  same  mode  of 
reasoning,  that  in  six  trials  a  person  could  not  fail  to  throw  an 
ace.  The  error,  which  is  not  easily  seen,  arises  from  a  tacit  sup- 
position that  there  must  necessarily  be  a  second  triaJ^  which  is  not 
the  case  if  an  ace  be  thrown  in  the  first." 

The  above  extract  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  import- 
ant remarks  which  it  contains,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  last  sentence,  which  students  have  often  found 
difficult.  It  should  be  observed,  to  prevent  any  ambiguity,  that 
the  problem  under  discussion  is  the  following  :  Bequired  the  pro- 
bability of  throwing  one  ace  at  least  in  two  trials  with  a  single 
dio.     Dr  Wood's   last   sentence  indicates    the   following  as  his 
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method  of  solution.  The  chance  of  an  ace  in  the  first  trial  is 
g ;  if  an  ace  is  obtained  in  this  trial  there  will  be  no  need  of  a 

second  trial.     But  suppose  we  foil  to  throw  ace  the  first  time; 

5 
the  chance  of  this  failure  is  ^ ,  and  then  the  chance  of  success  in 

u 

the  next  trial  is  ^ .  Thus  the  chance  of  obtaining  one  aco  at  least 
in  two  trials  ^^  ^  +  ^  .  ^  j  that  is,  — .  And  the  error  of  a  per- 
son who  estimates  the  chance  at  ^  +  ^  may  be  ascribed  to   the 

DO 

5  5    1 

circumstance  that  he  changes  the  ^  in  the  product  ^  .  ^  into  uziity, 

thus  assuming  that  there  will  be  always  a  second  trial,  although 
the  second  trial  .may  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  reason  of  the 
first  trial  having  been  successful 

This  solution  is  of  course  quite  correct,  but  it  would  probably 
be  considered  by  the  person  who  estimated  the  chance  at  ^+  - 

ihat  it  does  not  shew  him  his  error,  but  substitutes  a  different 
solution  altogether;  and  he  might  say  there  is  no  uncertainty/ 
ahoiU  the  occurrence  qfthe  second  trial,  Jbr  tivo  trials  are  gua/rardeed 
in  the  enunciation  of  the  problem,  or  at  least  are  allomed  to  us  if 
we  'please  to  maJce  them. 

The  error  really  arises  from  neglect  of  the  following  consi- 
deration :  when  events  are  miUuaMy  exclusive,  so  that  the  suppo- 
sition that  one  takes  plax;e  is  incompatible  with  the  supposition 
that  any  other  takes  place,  then  and  not  otherwise  the  chance  of 
one  or  another  of  the  events  is  the  sum  of  the  chances  of  the 
separate  events. 

In  the  present  problem  success  in  the  first  trial  is  not  incom- 
patible with  success  in  the  second  trial,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
take  the  sum  of  the  chances  as  the  chance  of  success  in  one  or 
other  of  the  trials. 
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It  is  easy  to  present  the  correct  solution  of  the  problem  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Thus  besides  Dr  Wood's  solution,  another  has  been 
given  in  Art.  735.  We  may  also  proceed  thus.  The  desired 
event  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  following  three ;  suc- 
cess in  the  first  trial  and  failure  in  the  second,  failure  in  the 
first  trial  and  success  in  the  second,  success  in  the  first  trial 
and  success  in  the  second.     The   chances   of  these   events   are 

respectively  ^.^)    fi'fi'    fi'fi^  ^^^  *^®  events  are  mutually  ex- 
clusive, so  that  the  chance  of  obtaining  one  or  another  of  them  is 

36"^36"36'  *^''*'^'  36- 

814.  This  discussion  naturally  leads  us  to  investigate  the 
p^bability  of  the  happening  of  one  or  more  events  out  of  events 
which  are  or  which  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  We  shall  now 
give  some  theorems  on  this  subject. 

I.  Let  there  be  any  number  of  independent  events  of  which 
the  respective  probabilities  are  a,  )8,  y, :  required  the  proba- 
bility of  the  happening  of  one  at  least. 

The  probabiHty  of  aU  failing  is  (1 -a)  (1 -jS)  (1 -7) ; 

therefore  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  one  at  least  is 
l-(l-a)(l-)8)(l-y)...  This  may  be  written  Sa-Sa/J+Sa/Jy-... 
or  Pj  -  Pj  +  P3  —  P4  +  .. .  suppose,  where  P^  is  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  single  events,  F^  is  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of 
pairs  of  events,  P,  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  triads  of  events, 
and  so  on. 

II.  The  theorem  just  proved  is  true  even  when  the  events 
are  not  independent;  that  is,  the  probability  of  the  happening  of 

one   at    least    of  the    events    is  P^  — P^-¥ P^  —  P^+ where 

Pj,  Pj,  P^,  P^, have  the  meanings  already  stated. 

For  consider  only  two  events  A  and  B  ]  let  w  denote  the  whole 
number  of  equally  probable  cases,  w.  the  number  in  which  A 
occurs,  71^  the  number  in  which  B  occurs,  n^  the  number  in 
which  both  A  and  B  occur.     To  find  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
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neither  A  nor  B  occurs  we  proceed  thus  :  from  n  take^  away  n^  and 
Tip ;  we  have  thus  taken  away  too  many  cases,  because  the  cases^  in 
number  Wa/5,  in  which  both  A  and  B  occur  have  been  taken  away 
twice ;  restore  then  Wa^.  Therefore  the  whole  number  of  cases  in 
which  neither  A  nor  B  occurs  is  w  -  (ria  -I-  n^)  +  nap* 

Hence  the  number  of  cases  in  which  one  at  least  of  the  events 


occurs  IS  w«+Wo  — 71, 


aa» 


Therefore  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  one  at  least 

ng-^np  —  rigp  __na  +  np     rigp _      ^ 
"  n  "      n  w         *        *' 

Similarly  any  other  case  may  be  treated. 

III.  Supposing  that  there  are  n  events,  required  the  proba- 
bility that  an  assigned  m  of  them  will  happen,  and  no  more. 

Suppose  that  the  events  of  which  the  probabilities  are 
a,  Pf  y,  are  to  happen,  and  the  events  of  which  the  proba- 
bilities are  X,  /x,  v, are  not  to  happen.     Then  if  the  events 

are  independent  the  required  probability  is 

<^y (l-X)(l-,t){l-v) ; 

that  is,    a/Sy to  m  factors  <l  -SX+  likfi - ^Xfiv -h [. 

This  we  may  denote  by  Q^-JS^^^  +  ^m+t"  ^m+a  + »  where 

Q^  is  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  the  m  assigned  events, 
^^^.j  is  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  the  occurrence  of  every 
collection  of  w  +  1  events  which  includes  the  m  assigned  events, 
Q^+g  is  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  the  occurrence  of  every 
collection  of  w  -1-  3  events  which  includes  the  m  assigned  events, 
and  so  on. 

IV.  As  before  we  may  shew  that  the  theorem  in  III.  is  true 
even  when  the  events  are  not  independent. 

Y.  Required  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  any  m  of 
the  events  and  no  mora 

With  the  previous  notation  this  is 


I 
I 

J 
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It  may  happen  that  in  some  cases 


2G„  = ,— e—  Q^ ,  2<?«^.  =  „.,,„     „     ,  C„*. ,  and  80  on ; 


\m\n-m    "*'        """^^     \m+  1  |n  — m—  1 


this  will  be  the  case  when  the  events  are  all  similar. 

YI.  In  II.  we  have  found  the  probability  that  at  least  one 
event  shall  happen,  and  in  V.  the  probability  that  just  one  event 
shall  happen ;  by  subtracting  the  second  result  from  the  first  we 
obtain  the  probability  that  two  events  at  least  shall  happen.  Then 
a^ain  we  knov  from  V.  the  probability  that  just  ttvo  events  shall 
happen ;  by  subtracting  this  from  the  probability  that  ttoo  events 
at  least  shall  happen  we  obtain  the  probability  that  three  events 
at  least  shall  happen.     And  so  on. 

HISCELLAl^EOUS  EXAMPLES. 

1.     Having  given 
x  =  by+cz  +  dii,  y  =  aas  +  cz ■¥  du,  z  =  aX'{-h/  +  du,  u  =  ax-\-hy-\-cz, 

shewthat  1=,J?_  +  J^+    "  ^ 


\+a     1+6     1 +c     1 +^' 
x^  y,  z,  u  being  supposed  all  unequal. 

■K  {/  Z 

2.     If  =  a,  =  6,  and  =  c,  find  the  relation  be- 

y+z         z+x  x+y 

«'  v*  «* 

tween  a,  h  and  c;  and  shew  that  —        ^         - 


a{l-bc)     6(l-ca)     c{\-ab)' 

3.  Find  the  relation  between  a,  h  and  c,  having  given 

X     a     y     h     z     c  - 

-+-=r  +  -=-+-,  xyz  —  abc. 
a     X     0     y     c     z      ^  ' 

and  a;*  +  y'  +  «'  +  2  (ah  +  ac  +  6c)  =  0. 

4.  Find  the  relation  between  a,  h  and  c,  having  given 

y      z  z     X     J       X     y 

z     y  X     z  y     X 

5.  Eliminate  a?,  y,  z  between  the  e^^uations 

»«(y  +  «)  =  a",  y  («  +  «)« 6',  «'(a;  +  y)  =  c",  xyz  =  abc. 


a     \aj  a       \xJ  c      \xJ 
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6.  Eliminate  a  and  b  from  the  eqiiations 

7.  Eliminate  x  and  y  from  the  equations 
x  +  y  =  a,     aj"  +  y*  =  6",     af  +  y^^c\ 

8.  Eliminate  x  from  the  equations 

%5f?y. 

«        \a/ 

9.  Eliminate  x,  y,  z  from  the  equations 

X     y     z  ^     y     ^     o 

y     z     X  z     X     y 

(X     y\  fy     z\  fz_     a:\  _ 
\y     «/  \«     a/  \x     y)  ~  ^' 

10.  Eliminate  x  and  ^  from  the  equations 

aa;  +  5^  =  0y     x-hy  +  xy  =  0,    a;'  +  y"-l  =  0. 

11.  Eliminate  a;  and  y  from  the  equations 

y'^x'=ay-Px,     ixy  =  ixx  +  fy,     »*  +  y*  =  l. 

12.  If  (x  +  yY  =  4<;*a5y,  (y  +  «)*  =  4a*y^,  (z  +  a?)*  =  46*«a;, 
shew  that  a'  +  6*  +  c*  =fc  2a6c  =  1. 

13.  Eliminate  a  from  -i ^  =    ,  ^  ,  =  — = . 

14.  Eliminate  x  and  y  from 

4:(ix^+y^  =  ax-{-hy,     2{x^'-y^)=ax-^hyy     xy-i?. 

15.  Shew  that  unless  a5c  +  2a'6V  =  (w!*  +  56"  +  c(/',  the  fol- 
lowing equations  cannot  be  simultaneously  true  : 

a  =  axx^,  h-yk/,  c-zs^,  2a'=y«'+«y',  2y=«a/+a»',  2(/=ajy'+yaj'. 

16.  Find  the  number  of  permutations  which  can  be  formed 
with  the  letters  composing  the  word  eocamination  taken  3  at  a  time. 

17.  Find  the  chance  of  a  one,  a  two,  and  a  three,  of  the 
same  suit,  lying  together  in  a  pack  of  cards  which  consists  of  m 
suits,  and  has  n  cards  numbered  1,  2,  3,  in  each  suit. 
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18.  A  rectangular  garden  is  surrounded  by  a  walk  and  is 
divided  into  mn  rectangular  beds  by  m  —  1  walks  parallel  to  two 
sides  and  n  - 1  walks  parallel  to  the  other  two  sides.  Find  the 
number  of  ways,  no  two  of  which  are  exactly  alike,  in  which  a 
person  can  walk  from  one  comer  to  the  opposite  comer  so  as  to 
make  the  distance  equal  to  half  the  perimeter  of  the  rectangle. 

19.  If  a;  be  a  proper  fraction,  shew  that 

^fi  ^t^  o^  o^  o*  o* 

M/  fv  M/  mJ  •'''  M/ 


"^  1        ^10       ~  1    .   ^«  '*■    I     .    ^.«  "*"  1    ,   ^»a  "^  •  •  *  • 


1-a?'      l-o;*      l-aj^"     1  + »«      1  t- a;*      1  +  a;*^ 

20.  If  a;  be  a  proper  fraction,  shew  that 

(l-«)(l-^)(l-«:')...=(^^"'Hl4-«^(l^''')(H-«0- 

21.  Eliminate  a;,  y,  2;  from  the  equations 

(a;'+y)(y'  +  «*)(«»  +  a;»)  =  r*,  (a;*  +  y*)  (y*  +  «0  («*  +  «*)  =  «". 

i-        . 

22.  Shew  that  if  aX+6r+c-^=0,  and  a,X  +  ftiF+Ci-^«0; 
where  X=  aa;  +  Oia?!  +  a,,  Y —hx-k-h^xi^-^-h^^  Z^cx  +  c^a^-^e^;  then 

(bci  -  i^c)*  +  (cftji  -  Cjo)'  +  (0631  -  aj>y 

23.  K  aj,  a,,  ...  a,,  and  6^,  6,,  ...  h^  be  two  series  of  posi- 
tive numbers,  each  arranged  in  descending  order  of  magnitude, 

shew  that   ?+t^+...  +  t^   is  less,  and   7-^  +  t-^  +  ...  +  1^  is 

greater,  than  if  the  denominators  5i,  5,, ...  h^  were  arranged  in  any 
other  order  under  the  numerators  a^,  a„  ...  a^ 

24.  If  a  be  less  than  5,  shew  that  a  series  of  which  the  general 
term  is  -  T —\  ^  T^^J   is  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  Tg  j     . 

j)       is  increased  by 
adding  the  same  quantity  to  a  and  &• 
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1.  Simplify  a:  -  [2y  +  {3«  -  3a;  -  (a  +  y)}]  +  2*  -  (y  +  3«). 

2.  Multiply  »■+ 4y*+ 9«*-2ay-3a;«  +  6y«  by  a5-2y-3«j 
and  divide  a  V  +  (2ac  -  ft*)  as*  +  c*  by  ax^-bx*  +  e. 


3.     Beduce  to  its  lowest  terms 


7aj»-4aj«-21a;  +  12' 


,       ..,3a;  — a^a5+3a     ^,  a  —  x         -        2a-hx 

6.  Solve  10a;-4y=ll,  3a;+2y  =  14J, 

7.  ^,  who  travels  3^  miles  an  hour,  starts  2^  hours  before  B 
who  goes  the  same  road  at  4J^  miles  an  hour :  find  when  B  over- 
takes A^ 

8.  A  bill  of  £100  waa  paid  with  guineas  and  half-crowns, 
and  48  more  half-crowns  than  guineas  were  use4  ;  find  how  many 

of  each  were  paid. 

1 

9.  Fiad  the  square  root  of  a*  +  2a'  —  a  +  j . 

10.  Solve  (^-l)(3«-l)  =  |. 

11.  If  a  =  l,  6  =  75,  ^  =  ^>  ^=  K»  find  the  value  of 
a  -  [2a  -  36  -  {4a  -  56  -  6c  -  (7a  -  86  -  9c  -  lOd)}]. 

12.  Multiply  a;*  +  (2a-f  36) a;  +  6a6  by  a5'-(2a  +  36) a;  +  6a6 ; 
and  divide  14a;*-lla;V66a;'y*-7a;y+49a;y*+15y'by  2a;*^3ay-5y'. 

13.  FindtheL.c.M.  of  a;*+5a;  +  6  anda;'  +  6a;  +  8. 

,,      ^,      2a;  +  3a  ^        23a;*  +  18aa;+17a' 
^^-     ^^^  3ST4i  ^"^  12a;"  +  31aa;-f  20a- 


12  3 

15.    Solve 


as— 1     05  —  2     «  — 3* 
9.  A. 


35 
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16.  Solve  7aj-9y  =  23,  9aj-7y  =  57. 

17.  Find  the  time  between  9  and  10  o'clock  when  the  hour- 
hand  and  the  minute-hand  of  a  watch  are  together. 

18.  A,  after  doing  three-fifths  of  a  work  in  30  days,  calls  in  B, 
and  with  his  help  finishes  it  in  10  days  :  find  in  how  many  days 
oach  could  do  the  work  alone. 

19.  Knd  the  square  root  of  4iB*  -  12a:y  +  9y'  +  4a»  -  Qyz  +  «*. 

20.  Solve  -^-^  =  1, 

1  1 

2L    If  a  =  l,  6  =  2,  c  =  ^,  d=jrr9  find  the  value  of 

«  -  [3a  -  56  -  {7a  -  96  -  lie  -  (13a  - 156  -  17c  -  19^^)}]. 

22.  Multiply  a*  4- (3a  -  26)  a  -  6a6  by  a' +  (36  -  2a)  a;  -  6a6  ; 
and  divide  x*  —  5Qx  +15  by  1  —  4aj  +  a". 

23.  Find  the  g.cm.  of  »•- 4,  a*  +  10a:  + 16,  and  x^-lx- 18. 

2^-     ^"^P^^^4?T3^T2"2i3r- 

«^      r^  .       x-1      lla:-3     3a;-9     «. 

25.  Solve  ^+-^g j^  =  2i.  . 

26.  Scire  ^+?^  =  il,   Bx-Zy  =  6. 

27.  A  person  starts  from  Ely  to  walk  to  Cambridge,  which  is 
distant  16  miles,  at  the  rate  of  4^  miles  per  hour,  at  the  same 
time  that  another  person  leaves  Cambridge  for  Ely,  walking  at 
the  rate  of  a  mile  in  18  minutes  :  find  where  they  meet. 

28.  In  a  concert-room  a  certain  number  of  persons  are  seated 
on  benches  of  equal  length ;  if  there  were  ten  more  benches  one 
person  less  might  sit  on  each  bench ;  if  there  were  fiftieen  fewer 
benches  two  persons  more  must  sit  on  each  bench  :  find  the  num- 
ber of  benches,  and  the  number  of  persons  seated  on  each. 

29.  Find  the  square  root  of  a^  -  4a;*  +  6a;*  -  8a^  4- 9»*  -  4«  +  4, 

30.  Solve  lla;'-lli  =  9a;. 
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31.  If  a  =  l,  5«2,  c  =  3,  d  =  i,  find  the  values  of 

32.  Multiply  -3  +  «*  by  '2  —  « ;  and  find  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct when  «  =  •!. 

jc*-115aj  +  24 


33.     Beduce  to  its  lowest  terms 


:^4«*  -  U5a»  + 1  • 


34.  Add  together ,    , ,  and  = ^ . 

35.  Solve  (aj-3)»-3(a;-2)'+3(»-l)"-aJ*  =  9-a;. 

36.  Solve  5y -  3a;  =  2,    8y-5aj  =  l. 

37.  A  farmer  bought  equal  numbers  of  two  kinds  of  sheep, 
one  at  £3  each,  the  other  at  £4  each.  If  he  had  expended  his 
money  equally  in  the  two  kinds  he  would  have  had  2  sheep  more 
than  he  did :  find  how  many  he  bought. 

38.  The  sum  of  £177  is  to  be  divided  among  15  men,  20 
women  and  30  children,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  man  and  a  child 
may  together  receive  as  much  as  two  women,  and  the  women  may 
together  receive  £60  :  find  what  they  respectively  receive. 


39. 


_.    __                            _{c*i/*fl5V3 
Find  the  square  root  of  -5  +  ^ +~ —  2 


._      -,  ,        2«       4a;- 3     . 

40.  Solve  -- — 7  + r-  =  9. 

a;  — 4      aj  +  1 

41.  If  a=l,  6=3,  c=5,  c?=7,  find  the  values  of 

42.  Shew  that 

a  (a  -a;)(a-2a;)=  (d5-6)(a-6-a;Xa+26-»2a;)+ft(6-a;)(3a-26-2aj). 

43.  Find  the  g.c.m.  and  the  L.C.M.  of  a;*- a;* +  »'-«;•  + a; -  1 

and  a;'  —  1. 

L^      a-      1-i.    a;*4-5a;+6     a;'+6a;  +  5 

,-      -  ,         1  4  9  36 

35—2 
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46.  Solve 

2a  +  3y-8«+35  =  0,    7aj-4y +«-8=0,    12«-5y-3«+ 10  =  0. 

47.  !Fmd  How  many  gallons  of  water  must  be  mixed  with 
80  gallons  of  spirit  which  cost  15  shillings  a  gallon,  so  that  by 
selling  the  nuxture  at  12  shillings  a  gallon  there  may  be  a  gain 
of  10  per  cent,  on  the  outlay, 

48.  A  and  B  can  together  do  a  work  in  12  days;  A  and  C 
in  15  days;  B  ahd  C7  in  20  days :  find  in  how  many  days  they 
will  do  the  work,  all  working  together. 

49.  Find  the  square  root  of  a  —  c-h2  J  {ah  +  6c  —  ca  —  V), 

3 


50,     Solve  «  = 


4- 


4- 


4  — aj' 

51.  Simplify 

(a  +  6  +  c)  (a;  +  y  +  «)  +  (a  +  5  -  c)  (aj  +  y  -  «) 
-f  (6  +  c-a)  (y  +  «-aj)  +  (c  +  a-6)  (;5+a-y). 

52.  If  «  =  — 5 ,  shew  that 

53.  Eind  the  o.cM.   of  «*  -  2a5y  +  5«*y*  -  2a?/ +  4y*   and 
X*  - 3aj'y  f  6a^y"- 3a^"  +  5y\ 

54.  Smiplify r  +  ^        ' 


aj-i-6     aj^a     (aj-a)(«  — 6)' 

66.     Solve  (3a; -.!)•  +  (4aj  -  2)«  =  (5aj  -  3)'. 

*-/•     cii      a? +  3     v-3     rt  aj-3       y  —  3      - 

5^.    Solve ^^+^'       =2,  j: ^+-1 — «=1, 

a?-3     y+3       '  2a:  +  3     2y  +  3 

57.  Ay  B,  G  are  employed  on  a  piece  of  work.  After  3  days 
A  is  discharged,  one-third  of  the  work  being  done.  After  4  days 
more  B  is  discharged,  another  third  of  the  work  being  dona 
C  then  finishes  the  work  in  5  days,  Eind  in  how  many  days  each 
could  separately  do  the  work. 
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68.  A  pergpn  walks  from  A  to  -ff ,  a  distance  of  7^  miles,  in 
2  hours  17^  minutes,  and  returns  in  2  hours  20  minutes.  TTif^ 
rates  of  walking  up  hill,'  down  hill,  and  on  a  level  road  being  3, 
3^,  and  3^  miles  respectively,  find  the  length  of  level  road  between 
A  and  B. 

59.  Find  the  cube  root  of 

8aj»  -  12iB»  +  6aj^  -  37a*  +  36a;'  -  9a;*  +  64a?  -  277?  -  27* 

60.  Solve  (^•*-^)(^  +  ^^)  =  (piai  +  a){x  +  b) 

\x  —  ma)  {x  —  6)      (a;  —  a)  {mx  —  6) ' 

61.  Simplify  24 {«-^  («-l)}{«-|  («-2)}|«- |(«-1J)1 
and  subtract  the  result  from  (a;  +  2)  (a;  +  3)  (05+4). 

62.  Divide  f^.+  ^;^  2V  by?-?. 

\a*     a?'       J     ^  a     X 

63.  Find  the  o.CM.  of 

ba?  -  18a;'y  +  1  Ixy"  -  6y"  and  7a;*  -  23ay  +  6y*. 

aA      G-      IV    a^-«+l      2a;(a;-l)'     2a;«(a;'-l)* 

64.  Smiphfy  -^ y  +    ^^    ^     \  +     -  ^    ^ — ~ . 

"    '^  ar  +  a;+l      a;*  +  a;*  +  i       a;*  +  a;*  +  l 

/sKQi         ^        a;-2a;  +  4-.a;-l 

65.  Solve  ^ = -  2 . 

a;-o     a;  — tJ     a;  — 5        a;— 4 

66.  Solve^  +  ?^  =  2,      ^±^=y±|J. 

a;~da     y-d6  x  +  a      y  +  3o 

67.  A  man  bought  a  house  which  cost  him  4  per  cent,  on  the 
purchase  money  to  put  it  in  repair.  It  then  stood  empty  for  a 
year,  during  which  time  he  reckoned  he  was  losing  5  per  cent, 
upon  his  total  outlay.  He  then  sold  it  again  for  X1192,  by  which 
means  he  gained  10  per  cent,  on  the  original  purchase  money :  find 
what  he  gave  for  the  house. 

68.  A  certain  resolution  was  carried  in  a  debating  society  by 
a  majority  which  was  equal  to  one-third  of  the  number  of  votes 
given  on  the  losing  side ;  but  if  with  the  same  number  of  votes 
10  more  votes  had  been  given  to  the  losing  side,  the  resolution 
would  only  have  been  carried  by  a  majority  of  one :  find  the 
number  of  votes  given  on  each  side. 
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'      69.  Solve  ^x-^a  +  ^(aj  +  a~6)=  ^6. 

70.  Solve  (aj-2)(«-.3)  =1^1^. 

71.  If  a  =  2,  5  =  3,  c  =  e,  d  =  5^  find  the  value  of 

72.  Shew  that 

a(y +  «)*  + y  («  +  «)'  +  « (a +  y)'-4ay«=(y +  «)(«  + 05)  (a; +  y). 

73.  Find  the  a.c.M.  of 

5aj»-19aj»  +  55a:-425  and  4a^- 15a;«-38iB  +  65. 

74      Simplifr     ^^(^"^)'     ,     ca{x-^hY  ab^x-cf 

^    ^  (a-b){a-c)      (b'-c){b^a)      {c-'a){C'-b)' 

75.  Solve  J{{X'-ay-h2ab-^b'}  =  x-a  +  b. 

76.  Solve  aaj+cy4-5«=ca;+5y+a«=6flf4-ay+c«=a"+ft"+c'— 3a5c. 

77.  ^  and  ^  start  together  from  the  same  point  on  a  walking 
match  round  a  circular  course^  After  half  an  hour  A  has  walked 
three  complete  circuits,  and  £  four  and  a  half.  Assuming  that 
each  walks  with  uniform  speed,  find  when  £  next  overtakes  A. 

78.  On  a  certain  day  mackerel  were  being  sold  at  a  certain 
price  per  dozen ;  on  the  next  day  twice  as  many  mackerel  could 
be  bought  for  one  shilling  as  dozens  could  be  bought  for  a  sovereign 
on  the  day  before :  the  whole  price  of  20  mackerel  bought  10  on 
one  day  and  10  on  the  other  being  2«.  2d,,  determine  the  price  of 
a  mackerel  on  each  day.  ' 

79.  If  oj  =  4/(a  +  7»^^J^  +  U{a-'J^~^%  shew  that 

aj'  +  36aj-2a=0. 

80.  Solve  (a^  +  8«*+16aj-l)*-a?=3. 

81.  Shew  that  (jp  +  5'  +  ry  = 

4  0?'  +  g"  +  »^+  Zpqr)  (p  +  g  +  r)+  65^r*+  6r*jp'+  6py --  3p*-  Zq^-  3r\ 

82.  If  X  =  aaj  +  cy  +  6«,     T  =^  ex -^by -^^  aa,    Z  =  bx  +  ay -i- ct, 
shew  that  X'+  r'  +  ^'-.  TZ-^ZX'-XT 

=  {a*  +  b*  -h  e*  '-be  -  ea  -ah)  («*+y*  +  «"— y«— «b  —  jcy)* 
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83.  Find  the  a. cm.  of  7«*-10aaj"+ 3aV-4a'aj+ 4a*  and 
Sx*  -  ISoaj'  +  5aV  -  3a"«  +  Za\ 

84.  Simplify  :p—  -  — -  -  _^  -  .^-^^  _  ,^, , 


85.     Solve 


l-sc     l+a:     l+o*     l  +  a*      l  +  a* 
4aj"  +  4ic*  +  8a;  +  1      2a;'  +  2a;+l 


2a;*  +  2a?  +  3  aj  +  1 

86.  Solve  a;4-y  +  «  =  a  +  5  +  c, 

oa?  +  5y  +  c«  =  Jc  +  ca  +  a6, 
(6  -  c)  a;  +  (c  -  a)  y  +  (a  -  6) «  =  0. 

87.  The  present  income  of  a  railway  company  would  justify 
a  dividend  of  6  per  cent.,  if  there  were  no  preference  shares.  But 
as  X400000  of  the  stock  consists  of  such  shares^  which  are 
guaranteed  T^  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  ordinary  shareholders 
receive  only  5  per  cent.     Find  the  amount  of  ordinary  stock. 

88.  The  road  from  a  place  ^  to  a  place  B  £u%t  ascends  for 
^yQ  miles,  is  then  level  for  four  miles,  and  afterwards  descends  for 
six  miles,  the  rest  of  the  distance ;  a  man  walks  from  AU>  Bin 
3  hours  52  minutes ;  the  next  day  he  walks  back  to  ^  in  4  hours, 
and  he  then  walks  half  way  to  B  and  back  again  in  3  hours 
55  imnutes :  find  his  rates  of  walking  up  hill,  on  level  ground, 
and  down  hOl, 

89.  Find  the  value  to  ^\q  places  of  decimals  of 

{161  +  N/l9360}-i 

90.  Solve + \ =  2. 

x  +  a  —  c     x-^b  —  c 

91.  Find  the  value  when  aj=  5  of 

3aj-  [5y -  {2a;-  (3«  -  3y)  +  2«  -  (a;-  2y-«)}]. 

92.  Shew  that  (y -«)*  +  («- a;)*  +  (a;  -  y)* 

=  2{(y-«)«(«-a;)»  +  («-a;)'(a;-y)'  +  (a;-y)«(y-0)»} 
=  2  (a;*  +  y' +  «*  —  y«  -  «a;  -  a^)*. 

93.  Find  the  o.  c.  m.  of  a;"  +  {pm  -  3)  a;"  +  (6w'  -  15w)  a?  r-  18m* 
and  a^  +  (w-3)a;*-(2m*  +  3w)a;+  6w", 
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\b      c)         \c      a)         \a     h) 


94.     Shew  that  \      ,  .      ^      =  a  +  6  +  a 


95.     Solve  I — = r---)  +— ^^ — o-  =^- 


96.  Solve  »' +  y' 4- «■  =  3a5y«,    aj-a  =  y-5  =  «-<;. 

97.  A  bag  contains  sixpences,  ^hillings,  and  half-crowns ;  the 
three  sums  of  money  expressed  by  the  different  coins  are  the  same : 
if  there  are  102  coins  in  the  bag  find  the  number  of  sixpences, 
shillings,  and  half-crowns. 

98.  A  person  walks  from  ^  to  J9  at  the  rate  of  3^  miles  per 
hour,  and  from  J9  to  C7  at  4  miles  per  hour;  in  returning  he 
calculates  that  he  can  complete  the  distance  in  the  same  time  by 
walking  uniformly  at  3f  miles  per  hour,  but  being  detained 
14  minutes  at  B  he  has  to  walk  to  ii  at  4  miles  per  hour  to  finish 
it  in  the  same  time :  find  the  distance  from  A  to  B^  and  from 
J5toC7, 

99.  If  X=aa  +  cy  +  5«,  F=  c»  +  5y -f- ««,  ^=5«+oy  +  (», 
shew  that 

jr'+  F»  +  ^»-  3X7^=  (a'  +  y  +  c'-  3a6c)  (aJ*  +  y»  +  «■-  3a^). 
100      Solve  «•- 223a?+ 12432  =  0. 

101.  Solve  (4aj  +  2)*  -  (3a:  -  1)*  =  (2aj  ^  4)*  -  (a  -  3)*. 

102.  Find  three  consecutive  numbers  whose  product  is  equal 
to  fifteen  times  the  middle  number. 

Ill 

103.  Solve  aj  +  y=9,       -  +  -  =  -. 

a;     y     2 

104.  If  a;  varies  jointly  as  y  and  z ;  and  y  varies  directly  as 
x  +  z;  and  if  a;  =  2  when  «;=  2,  nnd  the  value  of  z  when  xss  9. 

100.  Sum  to  18  terms  1  +  ^  +  ^  +  ... 

0      o 

1  : 

106.     Sum  to  6  terms  and  to  infinity  14  -  7  +  3  5—  ... 
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107.  If  the  number  of  combinations  of  2n  things  taken  n  —  1 
together  be  io  the  number  of  combinations  of  2(n— 1)  things 
taken  n  together  as  132  is  to  35,  find  n. 

108.  ShewthaV  2--^2-»+^5i^5^V-«- ... +(-l)"  =  l, 

*  if 

109.  In  the  expansion  of  (o^  +  a,  +  ...  +  ajT  if  n  is  a  positive 
integer,  and  m  greater  than  n,  shew  that  the  coefficient  of  any 
"^erm  in  which  none  of  the  quantities  o^,  a,,  ...  a^  appears  more 
than  once  is  [n.  * 

110.  Given  1<^  2  =-3010300  and  log  3=  4771213,  find  the 
integral  values  between  which  x  must  lie  in  order  that  the  integral 
part  of  (1*08)*  may  contain  four  digits. 

111.  Bolve{a{b  +  x-a)]i  +  {b{a-hx-h)}i  =  {x{a  +  h'-x)}K 

112.  If  a  and  p  be  the  roots  of  the  equation  cuxf  +  5a;  +  c  =  0, 

a  B 

form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  ^  and  -  • 

113.  Solve  -+?^=.t,      a:y  =  8. 

114.  If  a:-4  :  a?-2  ::  05-1  :  aj  +  3,  finda^ 

115.  Sum  nine  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression  of  which 
18  is  the  middle  term. 

116.  Sum  ton  terms  y-j--^  +  ^-p2-^+y-pg-^  +  ... 

117.  Prove  that  the  number  of  ways  in  which  p  positive 
signs  and  n  negative  signs  may  be  placed  in  a  row  so  that  no  two 
negative  signs  shall  be  together  is  equal  to  the  number  of  com- 
binations of  jp  + 1  things  taken  n  together. 

118.  Determine  the  coefficient  of  a^  in  the  expansion  accord- 

.      ^             ..                    r       p(y^-m+l)a;(l-a;)-ar^^  +  a;"^' 
ing  to  ascending  powers  of  x  of  -^ — t= ^ , 

where  m  and  n  are  positive  integers  of  which  m  is  the  less. 

119.  Determine  whether  the  series  whose  n^  term  is 
^(n"  +  l)-n  is  convergent  or  divergent. 
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120.  Find  the  value  of  ;^  [^jplp, .  ^P^ 

Given  log  105  =  2-0211893,  log  5303214  =  6-7245391, 

log  3768894  ^6-576214. 

121.  Solve  (4  +  5a;-aO^  =  2*aji+(aj'+3ar-4)4. 

122.  Find  tlie  relation  between  the  coefficients  of  the  equa- 
tion aa^  +  5fiB  +  c  =  0,  that  one  root  may  be  double  of  the  other. 

123.  Solve  -  +  -=        '^  - 


X     y       12        a5  +  y  +  5' 

124.  Divide  111  into  three  part^  so  that  the  products  of  eacli 
pair  may  be  in  the  proportion  of  4,  5,  and  6. 

125.  Find  the  number  of  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression 
of  which  the  first  term,  the  sum,  and  the  common  difference  are 
given :  find  the  conditions  which  must  hold  if  there  be  two  such 
numbers. 

126.  Find  the  ilum  of  the  reciprocals  of  n  terms  of  a  geo- 
metrical progression  of  which  the  first  term  is  a  and  the  common 
ratio  r. 

127.  Shew  that  the  number  of  ways  in  whidi  vrm  things  can 
be  divided  among  m  persons  so  that  each  shall  have  n  of  them 

Imn 


IS 


>M  * 


{In}' 

128.  Shew  that  the  coefficient  of  a^'"*  in  the  expansion 

(1  +aj^* 

of  ^;j (i  is  2""' {(n  +  2r)  (»  +  2r  +  2)  +»},  t  being  0  or  any  posi- 

(1  -  a;; 

tive  integer. 

129.  Find  the  coefficient  of  a;^  in  the  expansion  of 

(1  +  2aj  -  33:*  +  aj")". 

2"     3"     4' 

130.  Shew  that  1  +  .-^  +  ,-«  +  ,-7  +  ...  =  5«. 

[2     l^      ii 
13i.     Solve  V(aJ*-8a;  +  15)  +^(a;"  +  2aj-15)  =7(4a^-18aj+18). 

132.     The  numerically  greater  root  of  aa?  —  to  +  c  =  0  has  the 
same  sign  as  - ;  and  the  numerically  less  root  the  same  sign  as  > . 
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« 

OS        fl        S! 

133.  Solve  aj  +  y  +  «  =  a+^  +  c,      -  +  ^+-  =  3, 

a     0     e 

a*  +  y*  +  «'  =  a'  -f  ft"  4-  c\ 

134.  Two  persons  A  and  B  divide  equally  a  sum  of  money 
consisting  of  half-crowns,  shillings^  and  sixpences;  the  values  of  the 
several  parts  being  respectively  in  the  proportion  of  15,  4,  and  1. 
It  is  found  that  each  has  60  coins,  A  having  two  half-crowns 
more  than  JB.     Det^'mine  the  sum  and  the  coins  each  had. 

135.  The  p^  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression  is  -  ,  and 

the  q^  term  is  -  :  shew  that  the  sum  of  pa  terms  is  — . 

P  ^     f 

136.  If  a,  ft,  c  be  in  arithmetical  progression,  and  a,  fi,  y 
in  harmonica!  progression,  and  -+-  =  -  +  -,  shew  that  aa,  Ift, 

€y  are  in  geometrical  progression. 

137.  Find  the  number  of  words  beginning  and  ending  with 
a  consonant  which  can  be  formed  out  of  the  word  equation. 

138.  If  a,,  be  the  coefficient  of  aj*"  in  the  expansion  of  (1  4-  a;)'*, 

(-1)"|2^ 
shew  that  a'-a '-f  g/-a*  +  ...  =      .    .  — i. 

139.  Determine  whether  the  following  series  is  convergent  or 
divergent:  I  +  -I2+  M'^  M^^  "^ 

140.  If  y  =  a?— TT-K-iT-...  shew  that  a:  =  y  +  ,^  +  nT+"* 

^23  1^      I? 

141.  Solve  (a; -3)'  + 3a: -22  =  ^(0' -3a: +  7). 

142.  The  number  of  soldiers  present  at  a  review  is  such  that 
they  could  all  be  formed  into  a  solid  square,  and  also  could  be 
formed  into  four  hollow  squares  each  four  deep  and  each  con- 
taining 24  more  men  in  the  front  rank  than  when  formed  into  a 
solid  square :  find  the  whole  number. 

143.  Solve  6a;«  -  0:3^  -  12y*  =  0,       a:"  +  2y'  =  ^ . 
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144.  If  the  speed  on  a  railway  is  20  miles  an  Hour  it  is  found 
that  the  expenses  are  just  paid.  If  the  speed  is  more  than  20 
miles  an  hour  the  increase  of  the  receipts  is  found  to  vary  as  the 
increase  of  the  velocity,  while  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  working 
is  found  to  vary  as  the  square  of  the  increase  of  the  velocity ;  at 
the  rate  of  40  miles  per  hour  the  expenses  are  just  paid :  find  the 
velocity  at  which  the  profits  will  be  greatest. 

145.  Shew  that  the  number  p^  +  lOp^  +  lO'p,  +  ...  +  10"^,  is 
divisible  by  13  if  the  following  expression  is, 

146.  If  «  be  the  sum  of  an  odd  number  of  terms  in  geome- 
trical progression,  and  ^  the  sum  of  the  series  when  the  signs 
of  the  even  terms  are  changed,  shew  that  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  terms  will  be  equal  to  ««'. 

147.  If  there  be  n  straight  lines  lying  in  one  plane,  no  three 
of  which  meet  at  a  point,  the  number  of  groups  of  n  of  their 
points  of  intersection  in  each  of  which  no  three  points  lie  in  one 

of  the  straight  lines  is  -^  |yi  — L 

.    148.     Shew  that  2* .  4* .  8^.  16"  ...  =  2. 

149.  Find  the  (Coefficient  of  «*  in  the  expansion  of 

(l+aj-o'-Sa'-icV. 

150.  Shew  that  if  the  logarithms  of  n  quantities  with  respect 
to  n  bases  in  geometrical  progression  be  all  equal  they  will  also 
be  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  any  one  among  these 
quantities  to  the  preceding  quantity,  with  respect  to  the  common 
ratio  of  the  progression  as  base. 

151.  Solve  2(3»-4)     y    l)^2(3x-2)^3^)^ 

2aj  +  l         3a; +  1         2aj+3  a-l 

152.  Shew  that  if  a  quadratic  equation  be  satisfied  by  more 
than  t'^o  values  of  the  unknown  quantity  the  equation  is  an 
identity.     Apply  this  property  to  establish  the  identity 

«■  (aj  -  6)  (a?  -  c)      6'(a:-c)(aj— a)     c*  (a5-a)  (aj-6)  _    . 
(a-5)(a-c)    "*■    (6-c)(6-af  "*"   ((;-a)(c~6) 
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153.  Solve  («:•  +  y^ -  =  6,    (x*-y')^=l. 

y  ^ 

154.  Bronze  oontains  91  per  cent,  of  copper,  6  of  zinc,  and 
3  of  tin.  A  maas  of  bell-metal  (consisting  of  copper  and  tin  onlj-) 
and  bronze  fused  together  is  found  to  contain  88  per  cent,  of 
copper,  4'875  of  zinc,  and  7*125  of  tin.  Find  the  proportion  of 
copper  and  tin  in  bell-metal 

155.  Shew  that  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  first  n  natural 

numbers  taken  two  and  two  together  is — \^         i, 

156.  Four  numbers  are  taken,  the  first  three  in  o.p.,  and  the 
last  three  in  H.  ?• ;  again  four  numbers  are  taken,  the  first  three 
in  H.F.,  and  the  last  three  in  o.p.  :  shew  that  if  the  first  two 
numbers  are  the  same  in  each  set  the  last  of  the  first  set  will  be 
less  than  the  last  of  the  second 

157.  Find  the  number  of  dififerent  arrangements  that  can  be 
made  of  bars  of  the  seven  prismatic  colours,  so  that  the  blue  and 
the  green  bars  shall  never  come  together. 

158^  If  (5  ^2  +  7)*"  =  w  +  a,  where  m  and  n  are  positive  in- 
tegers and  a  less  than  unity,  shew  that  a  (n  +  a)  =  1. 

159.  Find  the  coefficient  of  o;^  in  the  expansion  of 

(1  -  2a;  +  3a' -4aj' +...)-* 

160.  If  the  whole  number  of  persons  bom  in  any  month 

be  j^TT  of  the  whole  population  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and 

the  number  of  persons  who  die  ^^ ,  find  the  number  of  months 

in  which  the  population  will  be  doubled. 

Given  log  2  =  -3010300,  log  3  =  -4771213,  log  7  =  -8450980, 

161.  Solve  «*+ 1=2(1 +  ar)*. 

162.  A  and  B  ran  a  race  round  a  two  mile  course.  In  the  first 
heat  B  reaches  the  winning-post  2  minutes  before  A,  In  the  second 
heat  A  increases  his  speed  2  miles  an  hour,  and  B  diminishes 
his  by  the  same  quantity ;  and  A  then  reaches  the  winning-post 
2  minutes  before  B.    Find  at  what  rate  each  ran  in  the  first  heat. 
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163.  Solve      ^—r-^ ^^— t-  =  ^> 

X  +  1/+  1        oj  +  y-  1 

(a:  +  2y)*+(y4  2a;)*  =  5(a?  +  y)*  +  4y. 

a?  v  « 

164.  Solve r  =— ^— = =x-¥y  +  z. 

y+z+l     z+x     x+y—l 

165.  Shew  that  the  number  p^  + 10pj  +  10'jp,+ ...  +  10>,  is 
divisible  by  101  if  the  following  expression  is, 

Po  +  lQ/>,  -  {pt  +  IQp,)  +  (^4  +  lOp,)  -  . ... 

166.  If  a,  hf  c  be  three  quantities  such  that  a  is  the  arith- 
metical mean  between  &  and  e,  and  c  the  harmonical  mean  between 
a  and  b,  shew  that  h  is  the  geometrical  mean  between  a  and  ei 
and  con;Lpare  a,  6,  c. 

167.  In  a  plane  there  are  m  straight  lines  which  all  pass 
through  a  given  point,  n  others  which  all  pass  through  another 
given  point,  and  p  others  which  all  pass  through  a  third  given  point : 
supposing  no  other  three  to  intersect  at  any  point  find  the  number 
of  triangles  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  straight  lines^ 

n(n  — 1) 


168.     If  a,  =  r-(r-l)n  +  (r-2) 


L? 


,(,,3)n(n-l)(.-2)^     .   ^ 

to   r  terms,    shew   that  a,  =  (- 1)"  a,^  if  r  be  less  than  n  -  1, 
a^  =  0  if  r  be  greater  than  »  - 1,  and  a^_^  =  (- 1)". 

169.  Find  the  ooefficient  of  «'  in  the  expansion  of 

(1 -k  2«  -  3x«  -  a*)*. 

170.  Oiven  log,,  2  =  -30103,  find  log„  50. 

1         i      4 

171.  Solve  x^  +  «"**  =  Tq  (a?  +  «"*). 

172.  If  a  and  fi  are  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  cux^+hxA-  c  »  0, 
form  the  quadratic  whose  roots  are  (a  +  P)'  and  (a  —  P)'. 

173.  Solve    8  Jix^-y')  =  a;  +  9y, 

a*  +  2a*y  +  y  +  a;  =  2a"  +  2ay  +  y  +  506. 
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174.  A  and  JB  engage  to  reap  a  field  in  12  days.  The  times 
in  which  they  could  separately  reap  an  acre  are  in  the  proportion 
of  2  to  3.  At  the  end  of  6  days,  as  they  find  they  cannot  finish 
the  work  in  the  stipidated  time,  they  call  in  C  and  finish  it  with 
his  help.  The  time  in  which  A  and  C  together  could  have  reaped 
the  field  is  to  the  time  in  which  JB  and  C  together  could  have 
reaped  it  as  7  is  to.  8.  Find  in  how  many  days  the  field  woidd 
have  been  reaped  if  G  had  worked  from  the  first. 

175.  A  tradesman  has  eight  weights,  two  of  1  oz.  each,  two 
of  5  oz.  each,  two  of  26  oz.  each,  two  of  125  oz.  each  :  shew  that 
he  can  weigh  with  a  pair  of  scales  any  integral  number  of  ounces 
from  1  up  to  312. 

176.  Find  four  numbers  in  geometrical  progression  so  that 
their  sum  may  be  15,  and  the  sum  of  their  squares  85. 

177.  Out  of  2n  men  who  have  to  sit  down,  half  on  each  side 
of  a  long  table,  p  particular  men  desire  to  sit  on  one  side  and  q  on 
the  other :  find  the  number  of  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done. 

178.  Shew  that  the  coefficient  of  x"  in  the  expansion  of 
(9a"  +  6ax  +  ioc^y  is  2"  (3a)-"'-'. 

179.  Shew  that  the  series  w,  +  w,  +  ...  +  w^  +  ...  is  convergent 

if  from  and  after  a  certain  term  the  value  of  (w»)**  is  always  less 
than  some  finite  quantity  which  is  itself  less  than  unity,  and 
divergent  if  the  value  is  unity  or  greater  than  unity. 

180.  Shew  that  1  - jr-T ^-o— o7 — m-^ — n rr.-... 

2(w+l)     2.3(71+1)*     3.4(n+i)" 

=  log  (1  +  -)  •     Hence  shew  that  /l  +  -*  j  increases  with  n. 

181.  Solve  9flc*  +  4aj»  =  1  +  1 2x\ 

182.  Three  persons  A,  B,  (7,  whose  ages  are  in  geometrical 
progression,  divide  among  them  a  siun  of  money  in  amounts 
proportional  to  the  ages  of  each.  Five  years  afterwards  when  G 
is  double  the  age  of  ^  they  similarly  divide  an  equal  sum;  A  now 
received  £\*J,  lOs,  more  than  before,  and  B  £2.  10«.  more  than, 
before.     Find  the  sum  divided  on  each  occasion. 
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183.  Solve  @^(|y-l  =  ^-^.      ^yi.j^^=78.  " 

184.  If  x  =  cy-k'hZf  y  =  az-{-caij  z  =  bx  +  af/,  shew  that 

aj       __        y  « 

and  £bid  the  relation  between  a,  5,  and  c. 

185.  Shew  that  in  the  scale  with  radix  nine,  every  number 
which  is  a  perfect  cube  must  end  with  0  or  1  or  8. 

186.  Find  the  sum  of  the  products  which  can  be  formed  hy 
multiplying  together  any  three  terms  of  an  infinite  g.p.;  and  shew 
that  if  this  sum  be  one-third  of  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  the  terms 

the  common  ratio  is^ , 

187.  A  vessel  is  filled  with  a  gallons  of  wine,  another  with. 
h  gallons  of  water ;  e  gallons  are  taken  out  of  each ;  that  from  the 
first  is  transferred  to  the  second,  and  that  from  the  second  to  the 
first ;  this  operation  is  repeated  r  times :  shew  that  the  quantity  of 

wine  in  the  second  vessel  will  be =■  (1  —  »')  where  p  =  1 -s  • 

188.  By  comparing  two  expansions  of  -= — ^ ,  shew  that 

/    ^^-     1      .^  .(3n-l)(3n-2)      (37^ - 2)  (3n - 3) (3n ^ 4) 
(-1)  =1^3»  + g j3 

(3n  ~  3)  (3n  -  4)  (3n  -  5)  (3n  -  6) 

+  \i  - "  - 

where  n  is  any  positive  integer,  and  the  series  stops  at  the  first 
term  that  vanishes, 

189.  Determine  whether  the  following  series  is  oonvei^gent 

1        12         13         |4 
or  divergent;    1  +  ««+ 55«'+ ji*'  + |ia*  +  -, 

190.  If  log  z -g — -^  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  powers 

3      1 
of  X.  shew  that  the  coefficient  of  of  is  -  or  -  according  as  n  is 

even  or  odd. 
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191.  Solve  (1 +«•)•  =  2aa;  (1  -  0^. 

192.  Shew  that  if  x,  y,  z  are  real  quantities 

^ (x-y)  {x-si)  +  y'  {y  -z)  (1/ - x)  +  s^ (z-x)  {z  -y) 
cannot  be  negative. 

193.  Solve  a"  +  y*  +  1  =  7n*xy  —  x'y*,    xy  {n'x  -y)  =x  —  n*y, 

194.  Shew  that  the  equations  ax+by-\-cz=0  and  ax*+by'+cz'==0 

X  f/  z 

will  be   satisfied    by  takinff  = =  ,  ^,     =  ^ =—^i    where 

•'  *=*  l-av       l  +  bv       l  +  ahv'^ 

a  +  b  +  c  ■\-  abcv'  =  0. 

195.  In  Art.  458  we  arrive  at  an  A.  P.   of  which  the  first 

term  is  —  ^r-  +  «-•  and  the  common  difference  is  -, :  shew  that 
q      2q      2q'  <f 

if  this  be  arranged  in  groups  of  q  terms  each,  the  m*^  group  is 

equal  to  the  w^  term  of  the  a.  p.  of  which  the  first  term  is  a  and 

the  common  difference  is  6. 

196.  The  first  term  of  a  certain  series  is  a,  the  second  term 
is  5,  and  each  subsequent  term  is  an  arithmetic  mean  between  the 
two  preceding  terms :  shew  that  the  n  ^  term  is 

|(6-a){l-(-|)""}^.«. 

197.  If  all  the  permutations  of  n  things  a,  h,  c,  ..,1  taken 
all  together  be  formed,  and  from  any  permutation  as  abc  ...  ^  be 

formed  the  fraction  —. r^-^ ^ r ; =■ jr,  shew  that 

a{a  +  b){a  +  b  +  c)  ,.,{a-{-b-\-  .,.1) 

the  sum  of  all  these  fractions  is 


abc ...  r 
]  98.     Shew  that 

n^.rv/l^!^(!^>      "         n{n-l)(n-2)(n-d)      ^  \ 

199,     Determine  whether  the  following  series  is  convergent 
ordiTergent:(^^.-2^     +[^,-^)     +[^*-i)    +-' 


T.  A. 


36 
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200.  If  n  is  any  positive  integer,  find  the  value  of 

201.  Multiply  out  (1  -  «)  (1  -  «•)  (1  -  a^  (1  -  «*)  (!-»•);  and 
find  the  form  of  the  series  up  to  sB^.when  the  number  of  factors  is 
infinite. 

202.  Shew  that 

(a-6)"+(6-c)^+(c-o)*        ^        '^        '^        ' 

203.  Shew  that  money  will  increase  fifty-fold  in  a  century 
at  4  per  cent,  per  annum  compound  interest,  having  given 
log  2  =  -301030,  logl3  =  1113943. 


204.  Shewthatv(^;^T4];=;)+A  J-  -^ 

205.  Find  the  number  of  ways  in  which  a  substance  of  a  ton 
weight  may  be  weighed  by  weights  of  9  lbs.  and  14  lbs. 

206.  If  -pj — aTTn — <)    .    ,v  be  expanded  in  ascending  powers 

of  X,  find  the  general  term. 

207.  If  n  is  a  positive  integer,  and  x  a  positive  proper  fraction, 

1  —  a?***  1  -  «• 

shew  that  r—  is  less  than . 

n+ 1  n 

208.  Shew  that  n*-4»*  +  5n'-  2n  is  divisible  by  12  for  all 
values  of  n  greater  than  2. 

209.  From  a  bag  containing  10  counters,  3  of  which  are 
marked,  5  are  to  be  drawn  ;  and  the  drawer  is  to  receive  a  shilling 
if  in  his  drawing  the  three  marked  coimters  come  out  together : 
find  the  value  of  his  expectation. 

210.  Determine  whether  the  following  series  is  convergent  or 

1      2*     3* 
divergent:  1  +  — +_,  +  —  +  ... 

211.  If  t)i6-.  square  of  the  sum  of  n  real  quantities  is  equal  to 
times  the  sum  of  their  products  taken  two  and  two  together, 


w-1 

the  n  quantities  qt^  all  equal  to  one  another. 
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213.     Shew  that 

25  {(6-.c)'  +  (c-ay+(a-5n{(^-«)'  +  (<^- »)*  +  («-*)'} 
=  21  {(b  -  c>*  -^{e"  af+  {a  -  6)*}*. 

213.  If  a  man  48  years  old  can  buy  an  annuity  of  £150  a 
year  for  £1812. 16«.,  interest  being  reckoned  at  5  per  cent.,  deter- 
mine what  is  considered  the  expectation  of  life  at  48.  Having 
given  that  log  2  =  3010300,  log  3  =  -4771213,  log  7  =  '8450980, 
log  1-1872=1 -0745239, 

214.  If  ^*-  denote  the  r***  convenmnt  to    ^^5 — ,  shew  that 

215.  Find  the  proper  fractions  which  satisfy  the  condition 
that  the  siun  of  five  times  the  numerator  and  eleren  times  the 
denominator  shall  be  1031. 

216.  Shew  that  if  n  be  a  positive  integer,  and  x  such  that . 

no  denominator  vanishes, 

Ji w__l_      n(n~l)      1  (-1)" 

fic+l      ia;+2         1.2      a;+3     '"     x-^n-^-l 

(aj  +  l)(a;+  2)...  (aj  +  n+  1) ' 

217.  If  jp  be  a  positive  proper  fraction,  and  a  and  h  positive 
quantities,  shew  that  (a  +  by  a^"^  is  less  than  a+pb. 

218.  If  3,  or  5,  or  7,  or  9  be  raised  to  any  power,  shew  that 
the  digit  in  the  tens*  place  is  always  even ;  if  6  be  raised  to  any 
power,  shew  that  the  digit  in  the  tens'  place  is  always  odd. 

219.  There  are  three  balls  in  a  bag,  and  it  is  not  known  how 
many  of  these  are  black ;  a  person  draws  a  ball  from  the  bag  and 
replaces  it;  this  is  done  three  times:  if  every  drawing  gave  a 
black  ball  find  the  chance  that  all  the  balls  are  black. 

220.  If  aj=sy  +  7j —  zr^-..  shew  that y  =  a: - ^r -= — ... 

^      2y+  2y+  2mj-  2a  — 

two  of  the  three  fractions  on  the  left-hand  side  must  be  equal  to 

1,  and  the  other  to  —  1. 

26—2 

* 

X-  -Vs. 

•■  ■       .    *  .> 

•  .•■•  ^  .■  .:/'   m    •— •  .    ; 
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222.  Solve  y«+«a;  +  a^  =  a*-a;*=^6'-y*t=c*-«'. 

223.  Up  years'  purchase  must  be  paid  for  an  annuity  to  con- 
tinue a  certain  number  of  years,  and  q  years*  purchase  for  an 
annuity  to  continue  twice  as  long,  find  the  rate  per  cent 

224.  Convert  ,  /  ( a"  +  .- )  into  a  continued  fraction. 


A'^f) 


225.  Resolve  2x'  -  21xt/  -  1  ly*  -  as  +  34y  -  3  into  rational 
factors  of  the  first  degree. 

226.  Shew  tliat  a  recurring  series  whose  scale  of  relation  is 
l—px  —  qaf  is  convergent  or  divergent  according  as  x  is  numeri- 
cally less  or  greater  than  the  numerically  least  root  of  the  equation 
1  ^px—.qx'  =  0 ;  the  roots  being  supposed  real. 

227.  Shew  that  if  all  the  letters  denote  positive  quantities 
and  Pj,  P29  Ps  •••  and  %,  a^y  ^3,  ...  are  both  in  ascending  or  both 

in    descending    order    of    magnitude,  ^-i-^ — ^^-^ ~ — ^*  *■    is 


greater  than  (-^ — — — --"  j  . 


Pi+P%-^'"+Pn 


228.  If  a*  +  6*  =  c',  and  a,  h,  c  are  integers,  shew  that  one  of 
them  is  divisible  by  5. 

229.  A  number,  of  w  digits,  is  written  down  at  random:  shew 
that  whatever  be  the  value  of  n,  provided  it  be  given,  the  chance 

that  the  number  is  a  multiple  of  9  is  ^  . 

230.  K  71  be  any  positive  integer,  shew  that  the  integer  next 
greater  than  (3  +  Jd)*'  is  divisible  by  2". 

231.  If  the  two  expressions  oc^+px'+qx+r  and  x'+p'x*-¥q'x+f^ 

have  tjie  same  quadratic  factor,  then 7  = -,-  = ^ . 

p  —p         J  — 5'  r  —  r 

232.  Shew  in  the  preceding  Example  that  the  third  factors 

4j p^  r)  —  r/ 

are  x  +  - — ^  r  and  x  +  ~^,  ^  respectively ;  and  that  the  quad- 

M  -—  (/      •  y  -i_  ^ 

ratio  factor  is  a"  +  >  x  + > . 

p-p         p^p 
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233.  The  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £100  on  the  life  of  a 
person  aged  21  is  by  the  Carlisle  Tables  of  mortality  £2150, 
interest  being  at  3  per  cent.  If  out  of  every  10  children  bom  6 
reach  the  age  of  21,  find  what  sum  oiight  to  be  paid  down  immedi- 
ately on  the  birth  of  a  child  in  order  to  secure  it  an  annuity  of 
j£100  on  its  reachiag  21,  the  deposit  being  forfeited  if  the  child 
dies  previously.  Having  given  log  43  =  1  "63347,  log  2  =  '30103, 
log  103  =  2-01284,  log  1155  =  30628. 

234.  Convert  /  (  «'  — )  ^^  a  continued  fi:«action,  n  being 
greater  than  unity. 

235.  There  is  a  number  which  if  its  digits  be  reversed  be- 
comes less  by  unity  than  its  half :  find  the  number. 

236*     Shew  that  if  n  be  a  positive  integer,  and  x  such  that 

no  denominator  vanishes, 

1  n  n(n-'\) 

x^-n"  (x+  l){x+2)      {x+  1)  {X'i-2){x  +  3)'~"' 


(x+l)  (x  +  2)  ...  {x  +  n  +  l)     x  +  n+l' 

n+l  n-1 

237.  stew  that  a;'  -  1  is  greater  than  n{x'  —  a;  * )  if  n  is  any 
positive  integer,  and  x  any  positive  quantity  greater  than  unity. 

238.  In  the  successive  powers  of  4  shew  that  the  digit  in 
the  tens'  place  is  alternately  even  and  odd;  in  the  successive 
powers  of  2  and  of  8,  shew  that  there  are  alternately  two  even 
digitsand  two  odd  digits. 

239.  A  digit  from  2  to  9  inclusive  is  taken  at  random,  and 
raised  to  a  high  power :  shew  that  the  chance  that  the  digit  in 

ihe  tens'  place  is  odd  is  z-^  . 
^  16 

240.  Determine    whether    the    series    whose    n*^    term   is 

2n'  +  3w4-2  .  ^         J.  ^ 

7 r-r-; ^r— -7  IS  convergent  or  divergent. 

(n+l)  {n  +  2)(n  +  d)  °  ^ 

241.  A  series  a^,  6^,  a^,  6a,...  is  formed  in  the  following 
way :  a^  is  an  arithmetical  mean  between  a^  and  6„_j,  and  h^  is  an 
harmonical  mean  between  bi  and  c^n-i*     Shew  that  a,6,  =  «i&i. 
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242.  Sliew.  that  the  following  equations  are  either  incon- 
sistont  or  insufficient  for  determining  the  values  of  x,  y,  and  z : 

x'-^a'^zx  +  osy-yz,  y*-b*  =  xy  +  yz-zx,  n^ - c*  =  yz  +  zx - xy. 

243.  A  person  starts  with  a  certain  capital  which  produces 
him  4  per  cent,  per  annum  compound  interest.  He  spends  every 
year  a  sum  equal  to  twice  the  original  interest  on  his  capital. 
Find  in  how  many  years  he  will  be  mined.  Having  given 
log  2  =  -3010300,  log  13  =  1-1139434. 

244.  Convert  ^^  la'  +  — -—  j  into  a  continued  fraction. 

245.  A  farmer  laid  out  £25  in  biiying  sheep  at  £1.  10«. 
a  piece,  and  bullocks  at  £5  a  piece :  find  how  many  sheep  and 
bullocks  he  bought. 

246.  By  comparing  the  coefficients  of  the  various  jwwers  of 
a;,  shew  that 

f /•  ^         '       m  (w  -  1)  '         m{m-~l)  (//♦  -  2)  ^        ' 

In  x       '    n(n— 1)         a? 


m-n     I'w  — w+1         1.2      w  — n  +  2      '"' 

n  being  a  positive  integer^   and  m  such  that  no  denominator 
vanishes. 

247.  If  all  the  n  letters  a,  5,  c  ...  ^  denote  positive  quanti- 
ties,  shew   that   «  (a****  +  6^"^' +  c^**  +  . . .  +  A;^**)  is  greater   than 

(aP  +  fti*  +  c'+  ...  +  A;")  (a*  +  6«  +  c«  +  ...  +  k*), 

248.  If  n  be  a  prime  number,  and  N  not  divisible  by  n, 
shew  that  i^"  —  1  is  divisible  by  w' ;  where  m  stands  for  n'  -  n'"'. 

249.  A  box  contains  three  bank  notes,  and  it  is  known  that 
there  is  no  note  which  is  not  either  a  £5,  a  £10,  or  a  £20  note ; 
one  is  drawn,  found  to  be  a  £5  note,  and  replaced  :  determine  the 
value  of  another  draw. 

250.  Apply  the  process  of  Synthetic  Division  to  di^ide 
a*  -f  3a;*  — 12a; +  4  by  a;*  —  4a; +12  as  far  as  the  term  involving  »"**; 
and  give  the  remainder. 

251.  Solve  a;'y +  a5  =  ay  +  a;y-4y  +  4,  ajy+ l«3a?y"-a:y. 
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252.  There  are  two  numbers  a  and  & :  it  is  required  to  find 
n  intermediate  numbers  o^,  a,,  ...a^,  so  that  Oi^a,  a^—a^,  a,—  a,, 
...b  —  a^f  may  be  in  arithmetical  progression  with  the  common 
difference  cL     Find  also  the  limits  between  which  d  must  lie. 

253.  When  the  3  per  cents,  are  at  88,  the  sum  of  £100  is 
given  for  a  perpetual  amiuitj  of  £3  per  annum,  and  an  annuity 
terminable  in  30  years :  supposing  the  value  of  money  to  be 
fixed  by  the  price  of  the  3  jper  cents.,  find  the  amount  per 
annum  of  the  terminable  annuity.    Having  given  log  1  *I  =  '04139^ 

log  1-3  =  -11394,  log 2  =  -30103,  log 7=-84510,  log 3658  =  -56320. 

254.  If  ^-^^^^ ,    — ,  ^^^   be  three  successive  convergents  to 

J{a'  +  1),  shew  that  2  (a'  +  1)  q^  ^p^_^  +p^^i,  2/>,  =  q^_^  +  q^^^. 

255.  A  boy  laid  out  a  shilling  in  buying  apples,  pears,  and 
peaches ;  the  apples  were  five  for  a  penny,  the  pears  were  one 
penny  each,  and  the  peaches  were  twopence  each,  and  he  got  a 
dozen  in  all :  find  how  many  of  each  kind  of  fi*ult  he  bought. 

25G.    If  be  expanded  in  powers  of  x,  shew  that 


(l-c.)(l-f) 

the  coefficient  of  ar  is rr^; 57 . 

c"(l-c') 

257.  £hew  that  {[n}*  is  less  than  /(!LilI^^-!?±i)| ,  and 
that  {jn}'  is  less  than  /tLi^tH'V 

258.  If  n  be  a  prime  number,  and  N  not  divisible  by  n, 
shew  that  iV^+l  or  JT*"-!  is  divisible  by«*;  where  m  stands 

z 

259.  A  number  taken  at  random  is  squared.  Shew  that  it 
is  an  even  chance  that  the  digit  in  the  units'  place  of  the  result 
is  an  even  number,  that  it  is  4  to  1  that  the  digit  in  the  tens* 
pkoe  is  an  even  number,  and  that  it  is.  59  to  41  that  the  next 
higher  digit  is  an  even  number. 
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260.  In  the  expansion  of  (^.^^^  l^,^,^!— ,-[-,  the  num- 
ber  of  factors  being  infinite,  and  c  less  than  nnitj,  shew  that  the 

coefficient  of  of  is  c**'^-— \\^j i}p. sv^yr—y^' 

(1  -  c)  (1  -  c)  (1  —  c  ) . ..  (1  -  c ) 

261.  If  a  and  )3  are  the  roots  of  the  equation  aaf  +  5a;  +  c  =  0, 
find  the  value  of  a*  +  a*/8*  +  /?*. 

262.  If  the  m^  term  of  a  series  in  harmonical  progression  be 
n,  and  the  n^  term  be  m,  then  the  r^  term  will  be  —  . 

T 

263.  The  first  term  of  a  certain  series  is  a,  the  second  term 
is  6,  and  each  subsequent  term  is  a  geometrical  mean  between 
the  two  preceding :  shew  that  as  n  increases  the  n^  term  tends 
to  the  value  i/{ab'). 

264.  If  T  be  a  proper  fraction  shew  that  it  may  be  expressed 

,^         a      1        1  1  1 

thus :   T-  =  -"  +  —  + +  . . .  + ,  where  Oi,  q^..,.q  are 

5 

positive  integers.     Take  for  example  = . 

265.  The  diameters  of  two  coins  are  "81  and  '666  inches 
respectively:  find  the  smallest  number  of  coins  which  can  be 
placed  in  a  row  of  9  feet  long.  Find  also  the  smallest  sum  of 
money  which  such  a  row  can  be  made  to  represent,  supposing  that 
the  value  of  the  larger  coin  is  twice  that  of  the  smaller. 

266.  Shew  that  the  diflference  between  any  two  consecutive 
odd  convergents  to  ^J(€t^  + 1)  is  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is 
divisible  by  ^a. 

267.  In  a  geometrical  progression  of  which  all  the  terms  are 
positive  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  extremes  is  greater  than  the 
arithmetical  mean  of  all  the  terms. 

268.  If  a'  +  6*  =  c",  and  a\  b,  c  are  integers,  shew  that  ahc  is 
divisible  by  60  ;  and  that  if  a  is  a  prime  number  greater  than  3, 
then  b  is  divisible  by  12. 
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269.  There  are  n  tickets  in  a  bag  numbered  1,  2,  ...  n.  A 
man  draws  two  tickets  together  at  random,  and  is  to  receive  a 
number  of  shillings  equal  to  the  product  of  the  numbers  he  draws : 
find  the  value  of  his  expectation. 

270.  If  ^  be  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £1  on  the 
life  of  an  individual,  shew  that  in  order  to  receive  £P  at  his  death 
the  payment  to  be  made  immediately  and  repeated  annually  during 

^    ,     ,   F       AP 

his  life  is  -=j  — ,  where  R  is  the  amount  of  £\  in  one  year. 

R      \-¥  A 

271.  j£  x(y-^z^x)  ^y{z  +  x--y)  ^z{x-\-y'-z) 

\ogx  logy  \ogz       ' 

shew  that  '  y^s? =sfs^^a?'j/', 

272.  Solve  J(af  +  oT)  (y*  +  f)  +  J{x' +  b*)  {y*  +  a")  =  (a  +  b)\ 

a;  +  y  =  a  +  5. 

273.  Find  a  series  of  square  numbers  which  when  divided  by 
7  leave  a  remainder  4. 

274.  If—  be  the  n^  converging  fraction  to  J{(i' -k- 1),  shew 
that          ?.^Jia^^l)t±J^^t(-zJE^. 

275.  Expand  -r= — Trrm — ttt-t  ^    *    series  of    ascending 

^  (1  +  OX)  (1  -  10a;) 

powers  of  as. 

276.  Find  the  scale  of  relation  in  each  of  the  following  series  : 

l+4a;+18a;"  +  80aj"+356aj*+... 

1  +  2a;  +  3a;*  +  8a;'  +  13a;*  +  30a;*  +  55a;*  +  ... 

277.  If  S  be  the  sum  of  the  m^  powers  of  the  n  positive 
quantities  a,  hyCf,,,k;  and  P  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the 
quaiitities    m    together;    shew   that    |n- 1   JS    is    greater    than 

278.  If  n  be  a  prime  number  greater  than  2,  shew  tliat  any 
number  in  the  scale  whose  radix  is  2/i  ends  with  the  same  digit  as 
its  n^  power. 
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270.  A  bag  contains  5  coins,  and  it  is  known  that  they  can 
be  notliing  but  shillings  or  sovereigns ;  two  shillings  are  drawn 
together,  and  are  not  replaced:  determine  the  value  of  another 
draw  of  two  coins. 

280.  If  n  be  a  positive  integer,  and  m  such  that  no  denomi- 
nator vanishes,  shew  that 

m^        '     «i(w+l)^        '        m(m+ l)(??i  +  2)^       ' 

(«i  +  »-i  (m  +  w-3)j3  J 

sc*  —  2a;  —  3 

281.  Determine  the  limits  between  which  -^p-r — lies 

for  all  real  values  of  x. 

282.  Solve»*  +  y*  =  a*,     (jB*  +  y*)*  + (2a:3r)l  =  6. 

283.  If  —   be  the  «*^  convergent  to  the  continued  fi*action 

—  1 r —  ...  shew  that  p    and  </    are  respectively  the  co- 

1  +  &x  —  ic' 
efficients  of  a*"*  in  the  expansions  of  the  expressions  j — t-t — j^r— | — \ 

-  a  +  (a5  +  l)a;-a5* 
*''''*  l-(a6  +  2)x*  +  a;*' 

284.  Shew  in  the  preceding  Example  that  if  X  and  /a  are  the 
values  of  sc*  found  from  the  equation  1  -  {ah  +  2)  a*  +  «*  =  0 ; 

285.  Find  two  nimibers  such  that  the  first  may  be  eqiial  to 
the  product  of  the  digits  of  the  second,  and  alaa  less  by  100  than 
twice  the  second. 

286.  If  A^  denote  the  value  of  an  annuity  to  last  during 
the  joint  lives  of  m  persons  of  the  same  given  age,  shew  that  the 
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value  of  an  equal  annuity  to  continue  so  long  as  there  is  a  sur- 
vivor out  of  n  persons  of  that  age  may  be  found  hy  means  of 
tables  giving  the  values  of  A^  from  the  formula 

287.  If  X,  y,  z  be  real  quantities,  shew  thac 

cannot  be  negative ;  provided  that  anj  two  of  the  three  quantities 
a,  by  c  are  together  greater  than  the  third. 

288.  Shew  that  any  square  number  is  of  one  of  the  forms 
5m  or  5m  ^  1.  Shew  that  n'~n  is  always  divisible  by  30 ;  and 
if  n  be  odd  by  240. 

289.  A  bag  contains  n  balls,  but  nothing  is  known  about 
their  colours.  A  ball  is  drawn  out  and  found  to  be  black ;  it 
is  replaced,  and  then  a  second  draw  is  made  with  the  same  result : 
supposing  the  ball  drawn  the  second  time  to  be  replaced,  shew 
that  it  is  3n  +  3  to  n—l  in  favour  of  a  third  draw  giving  a 
black  balL 

290.  If  a;  is  a  proper  fL*action  and  p  positive,  shew  that  n'x* 
is  indefinitely  small  when  n  is  indefinitely  great. 

291.  If  1,  Xf  05*  and  1,  y",  y*  be  each  in  h.p.,  shew  that 
—  y*,  y,  X,  iB*  will  be  in  A.P.,  and  that  their  sum  will  be  x'-\-y', 
supposing  a;  +  y  not  to  be  zero,  and  x  and  y  not  to  be  unity. 

292.  Shew  that  IV  +  3V  +  5V»  +  ...  +  (2w  -  1)* r' 

_  r(l  +  6r-4-r*)-{(2n-l)(l  --r)4- 2}V"^*- 4r"^' 

(l-r)- 

293.  Shew  that  if  r  be  less  than  unity  and  the  series  in  the 
preceding  Example  be  continued  to  infinity  it  will  be  convergent : 
and  find  the  sum  to  infinity. 

294.  Find  two  solutions  in  positive  integers  oia^^  7y*  =  1. 

295.  In  converting  ^iV  into  a  continued  fraction  if  the  first 
two  quotients  be  each  5,  find  iV. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES. 


296.     Shew  that  if  x  is  positiye  the  least  value  of  the  fraction 


X 


is  when  x  =  a. 


297.  The  amount  of  fuel  consumed  by  a  steamer  varies  as 
the  cube  of  the  velocity.  She  consumes  1  '5  tons  of  coal  per  hour 
at  18  shillings  per  ton  when  her  speed  is  15  miles  per  hour.  /She 
costs  for  other  expenses  16  shillings  per  hour.  Find  the  least  cost 
for  a  voyage  of  2000  miles. 

298.  Shew  that  if  any  odd  number  has  an  even  digit  in  th» 
tens'  place,  then  all  its  integral  powers  mupt  have  an  even  digit 
in  the  tens'  place. 

299.  There  are  three  tickets  in  a  bag  numbered  1,  2,  3 ;  a 
ticket  is  drawn  and  put  back :  if  this  be  done  four  times,  shew 
that  it  is  41  to  40  that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  drawn  is  even. 

300.  Prove  that  the  continued  fraction 

1       1 


2 


2 


-  + h    -  + 

12      3 


where 


S= 


1 


1.2 


2.3 


3.4 


n 


-  ...  + 


f-ir\ 

n(»+  1)  * 


Hence  find  the  value  of  the  continued  fraction   when  n  is 
infinite. 


J . ' 
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ANSWERS-    I.  11.  III. 

I.       1.  23.  2.  35.             3.  63.  4.  88.  5.  92. 

6.  26.  7.  15.             8.  6.  9,  5.  .10.  2. 

11.  9.  12.  10.           13.  0.  14.  26.  15.  43. 

16.  38.  17.  76.  536.  18.  9. 

•      II.     1.  9a.-76  +  4(j.  2.  10x'-4a:  +  13. 

3.  12aj'+6a:y-y"  +  3a;  +  4y.  4.  4a;'  +  a*a;. 

6.  2ab-^2x'-{-2ax+2bx,  6.  3a-6  +  c-6J. 

7.  2«'  +  a;.         8.     2a'-ax.  9.  a-6  +  c-dL 

^   10.     2bx+2bi/.      11.     a-b-^c-d.       12.     a-6  +  c  +  c/. 

13.     a-76.     14.    6a.      15.    2a-6-c£.      16.    12aj-8y. 

.     17.     3a.       18.    o.       19.    2a4-a;- 26  +  y=  9.       20.    3x'. 

III.     1.  3j9^  +  2/?»-2^.  2.  7a'  +  16a»6-a6«-106^ 

3.  a"  -  a"6"  +  2a6'  -  b\  4.  a*  -  a'b'  +  4a6'  -  46*. 

5.  <^*  +  4a'a;  +  4aV  -  x\  6.  a*  -  8aV  +  16a:*. 

7.  <»%+(a-6)'a;-2flKB»-«'.    8.  60ajV42a^a-107«'a»+10a;a»+14a*. 

9.  6*V96.  10.  4a;'-22a'y  +  42ay-27y'. 

11.  12ic'-17a:"y  + 33:^  +  23^.      12.  a;*  -  a^V  +  ic^y*  -  y^ 
13.  a;»^-4y  +  12y;&-9«".  14.  6aj*  +  aj'y  +  2a;y  -  ISa^  +  4y*. 

15.  a;*  +  ar'(y  +  «)  +  a;'(y'  +  y«  +  «*)  +  a^«(y +«)4-yV. 

16.  a»  +  6'-c'+3a5c.  17.  a^  +  y"  +  3a^ - 1. 
18.  a:*  +  161aj  -  264.  19.  a*  -  41a;  -  120. 

20.  4a;*  - 5aj*  +  8a;*  -  10a;"- Sa:*  -  5a; -  4.  21.  x""  +  10a;-  33. 

22.  s?  -  7a;*'  +  21a;*  -  17a;*  -  25a;»  +  6a;»  -  2a;  -  4. 

23.  a*  +  2aV3a*  +  2a'+l.  24.  a^^x\ 
25.  a;*- 10a;" +  9.  26.  a;«  +  a*  +  l. 

27.  .a;"-a;V+2a*a6-(6*+2ac)a;*+2a;'(6(;+ac/)-(c"+26c^)a;»+2a;c«?-c^*. 

30.  a6c  +  (a6  +  6(;+ca)a;  +  (a  +  6  +  c)a;"+a;^. 

31.  a;*  -  a;"  (a  +  6  +  c  +  cQ  +  a;*  (a5  +  oc  +  oc?  +  6c  +  W  +  ce?) 

'-x(bcd+  acd-^  abd  +  abc)  +  abed, 

32.  '  26V  +  2c"a*  +  2o V  -  a*  -  6*  -  c\  33.  b'-^d'. 
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34.  4  («•  +  5*  +  c*  +  d').  36.  2  (a*  +  5*  +  c*).  37.  8x^. 
38.  2(a*  +  6*  +  c*).                       39.  4  (6 V  +  cV  +  a't"). 

43.  «•  -  22»*  +  60a^  -  55aj»  +  12aj  ^-  4. 

44.  sx^  -  2x-^a  +  2a:*a'  -  2a;V  +  2a;V  -  2xa^  -f  a«. 

45.  a*  -  a*6  -  2a^6'  +  2a*b^  +  ah"  -  h\ 

IV.  1.  a'-aj  +  l.  2.  9aj* -  Gary  +  4y'. 
3.  a'  +  a6-6*.                       4.  a"-3a6. 

6.  32a^4.16ajV  +  8a^y'+4ar'y*+2ary*4.3^. 

6.  a*- a'6  +aV  -  a6'  +  6*.  7.  a;"  +  y*.  8.  «•+  Sos  4-  2. 

9.  16a;*-8a;'y  +  4ar'y*-2a^+y*.  10.  af-^xt/A-j^. 

11.  »•  -  a;  +  1.         12.  a«-  2a5  +  36«.  13.  a'-  2a'6  +  2a5«-  b\ 

14.  16a'-24a«6  +  36a6«-27y.  15.  aU  2a:»  +  3a:«+2«+ 1. 

16.  a;*-5x»  +  4.  17.  a«-2a6+36«.  18.  aj*-8x*+16. 

19.  »'+3aj*  +  a:-2.  20.  2a»- 8aj"  + 3ap- 12. 

21.  a 4.x.  22.  a'-a*.  23.  a  +  5  +  c. 

24.  3a.'»  -  2a6aj  -  2aV.         25.  «« -  2a?  +  1.  26.  3a»  +  4o5  +  6'. 

27.  a;"-ay  +  y*  +  a;  +  y  +  1.  28.  a' -k- h* -^ c^  +  he -k- ea - ab. 

29.  5  (2a' +  3tt'6  -  a6"  +  46').        30.  a6-ac  +  6<?.         31.  6 -♦-<?- a. 
32.  (6  +  c)(c4.a).  33.  a*  -  4a"5c  +  76V.  34.  a" +  0*4.  a*. 

35.  (a;+22)y'  +  («"-2«r*)y-a»(aj  +  «).  36.  a6  +  5c  +  ea. 
37.  »*  -  (a  4. 5)  05+  a5.             38.  x-b.            39.  06  -  oc  +  ft*-  c*. 
40.  a'  +  6"  +  c*.         41.  a  +  aj.        42.  (a  +  6-c-c?)(a-6  +  c-rf). 
43.  x*-ax-h  a*.                        45.  The  quotient  is  7a?y  («  +  y). 

46.  Each  is  a6<?  -  ap*  ''bq*-er^+  2pqr, 

47.  (a  -  a;)  (a  +  a:)  (a*  +  aj')  (a*  +  a^)  (a' +  a^). 

48.  (a  +  6  +  c)(6  +  c-a)(a-6  +  (?)(a  +  5-c). 

49.  (6  +  c  +  6?-  a)  (a  +  (?  +  <;?-  5)  (a  +  6  +  6?-  (?)  (a  +  6  +  c - <;?). 

V.  2.  9.      3.  70.      4.  6.      5.  y*  + 1  ly«  +  47y*  +  93y  +  69. 

VI.  1.  a:-2.         2.  a:  +  3.  3.  «'+2a;+3.  4.  «+ 1. 
5.  3a;4.4a.        6.  aj-y.        7.  3a:-7.        8.  a:-l.        9.  x-2. 

10.  a;'  +  aj+l.  11.  a: +  2.  12.  a:- 3.  13.  2aj-l. 

14.  X"i/.        15.  a:»+2aj  +  3.         16.  a(2a-3aj).         17.  2aj- 9. 
18.  aX'-by.  19.  «*  +  {a  +  y) a:  +  y*.  20.  (aj  +  1)'. 

21.  2»'-4aj*  +  x-l.        22.  a?-2a.        23.  a;-2.        24.  «■-!. 


ANSWERS.      TIL  YIII.  375: 

VIL     1.   (2a^+3a:-2)(3a;+l).  2.   (a!»-l)(«+ 2). 

3.  (*'-9a:'+23a:-15)(a:-7).  4.  (3a:-2)(4a^-4x^-«  +  l). 

6.  (a;^.  !)•(*•- 1).  6.  {2?-'/){a?'-^^.  7.  16«*-1. 

8.  X  («•-  \\       9.  (xP-  4a^».        10.  (a:-  1)  (x-2)  («-  3)  (»- 4). 
11.  (a;-2)(x-3)(x-4)(a;-5).  12.  (a:"- l)(«»-9)(x+7X 

13.  «*-iea\  14.  («-a)(«-5)(aj-c). 

16.  (x  +  c)(2«-36)(a»+a»-6«).         16.  36  (a*-6*)  (a«- ft*)*  (a«- 6"). 

VIIL    1.  ^.     2.  ^^.     3.  «-3.      4.  a  +  5,      5.  »+l. 

05+7  «-0 

^    3a;-l  ^   3a;+2  .    2aj  +  3  ^  3a?  +  9 

V.    t; r  •  7.  ;-  •  O.   t; 7  •  "• 


2a;-r        'a+l*  3x-4*  a?*-a;»+6a:"-6aj+6 ' 

10.  ^^  11.  ^±1^?.  12. , }  :.  13.  f^-^>' 


x+5'  «'-2a:-3'  a:'-2«  +  2*  «»-3x+l* 

a  b—2x  5  a*— 6 

^®-  *•         ^®-  (4«'-l)x'  ^°-  ■;r'         ^^-  («-l)(x+2)"    . 

22  ^''-^  03   «»-^'  f>j       1  05    ft 

(ar-l)(2x+3)  ar-6*  «  +  2 

26.4^,.        27.  '^-J'^Z,^.        28.^,.       29.  -i^. 

« -6*  (*-yT  (*-V  *+* 

30.  ?l|li^.  31.  0.  32.  0.  33.  0. 

3^    a^b^Vc^^a.h'a-<^-a-c_^      35.  i-.     36.0.     37.0. 
(6  —  c)(c-'  a)  {a  —  b)  abc 

38.^1=^.  39.    fj-y*^.         40.^.  42.1:1^. 

a:(«  +  6)  y(a^  +  y^)  4y  a: 

43.  -^ — 3  .  44.  ,  45.  2.  46.  -= ^ — -, . 

.-    aj*     «•     -        io      •     1      1        iA    («  +  a)*         «^     (a- a;)' 

47.  -J+-J+1.     48.  «*+l  +  -=.     49.) — ,', .      oO.  -^ '-- . 

or     a;  9?  \^-W  a:(a  +  a;) 

36'(a  +  6)  «^-a?y+y*  ar  +  y*  y 

65.  1.  56.  1.  57.  «'-a?  +  -- ~.  68.  ^il. 

•6       Sv  Sw 
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59.  ^Jt^ll.  60.  a--5'+c'+2ac.  61.  ^^. 

X  a  — y 

62.  a-6+c— 2ac.     63.  r; .    64.  65,  j— . 

x-i-^a  ax  ac+bu 

^^    a'-hx^  ^^    hc  +  ca-^ab  ^^       a^  +  a'b' •^- b* 

ob.  — .  67.  T « ,  .  68. =— jTT  • 

2ax  bc-^ca  —  ab  abi^a  —  b) 

^^-  "6VcV6V         ^^'  i^iy-         ^^-     2a'6'    *         ^^'  "^ 

'''•  a;*-a*-      '*'         2bc        '     '^^  S^TT)'      ^^^  bd/+be^c/" 

IX.  1.1.        2.20.        3.3.        4.11.        5.^.       6.13. 

7.  «.  8.  1.  9.  7.  10.  7.  11.  4.  12.  3. 

13.  5.  14.  28.  15.  2.  16.  2.  17.  3.  18.  10. 

19.  IJ.        20.  2 J.         21.  5.        22.  g.         23.  13.         24.  9. 

25.  4.  26.  4.         27.  9,         28.  ^ .        29.  13.         30.  | . 

31.  4.  32.  56.  33.  7.  34.  8|.  35.  4J.  36.  2fV 
37.  1*.  38.  3.  39.  2.  •  40.  12.  41.  12.  •  42.  2. 
43.  3.        44.  -  2.        45.  1.         46.  1.         47.  6. .        48.  |^  . 

49.31.  50.?^.  51.  _£jz^.         52.^;f^> 

**  25  a  +  b-c-d  6  (6  +  a) 

-„    g (1  -  ft*)  -.    a'c  +  5*a  +  c'6-a-6-c  ^^    ac 

*5(a'-l)'  '  dc  +  be  +  cbb "  I         '  '^' 

56.    f  («-^^-2^)  .       67.?*^-     58.-^,.      59.  *^-"^  . 

60,  ^ .  61.  ^  (a  +  6  +  c).         62.  2.         63.  20.         64.  5. 

X.  1.  X1290,  £2580.  2.  £120,  £300:  3.  £5. 
4.  £140.  5.  28,  18.  6.  38  children,  76  women,  152  men. 
7.  £720.           8.  £144,  £240,  £210.          9.  £350,  £450,  £720. 
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10.  A  £162,  B  £118,  C  £104.  11.  3456,  2304, 

12.  126  quarts.  13.  £2.  16*.  14.  £3.  10«. 

15,  £600,  £250,  16.  400  inch^  17,  30,  18.  42, 
i9.  7,  8.  20.  8,  6,  3,  2 ;  24  kings  in  all.  21.  3. 
22.  6  shillings.  23.  £3600.  24.  11  oxen,  24  steep. 
25.  5  shillings  taken  by  each ;  there  were  20  shillings  in  the  pur^e, 
^^.  240.  27.  90  by  180,  and  100  by  230.  *  28.  48  minutes. 
29.,  £8750.  30.  6.  31.  60  oranges  and  240  apples. 
32.  10  from  A,  4  from  B.          33.  11,  22,  33,          34,  £420.  10& 

35.  6/i:  past  one,  36.  ^— .  37.  28.  Sd.  38.  40. 

XL     1.  oj-ll,  y  =  4.       2.  aj  =  5,  y  =  7.        3.  aj=16,  y=7. 

4.  x^2,  y=13.  5.  aj  =  8,  y=l,  6.  x  =  2,  y=6. 
7.  a:  =  3,  y=5.              8.  a;  =  3,  y=4.                9.  aj  =  12,  y=3, 

10.  a?=4,  y=3.  11.  a;=10,  y  =  20.  12.  aj  =  60,  y=36, 

13.  iB  =  12,  y=20.        14.  a;  =  -6,  y=13,         15.  aj=18,  y  =  6, 

16.  «=7,  y  =  ll.  17,  a;=2,  y  =  7.  18.  a  =  -4,  y  =  a. 

19.  «  =  4,  y=l.  20.  a?  =  ^,  y  =  y.         21.  a;=12,  y  =  6, 

22.  aj^2,  y  =  -l.  23.  «  =  3,  y=2.  24.  a;=18,  y=12. 

25.  x=5,  y=6.  26.  a=10,  y=^5.  27.  aj  =  y  =  |. 

OQ                          on        o              OIL      on         nc4-hd          mc-nd 
28.  i»s=y=m-m.     29.  a?=3a,  y=-26.     30.  x=—t »  y= — i • 

31.  a;  =  6  +  c,'y  =  a  +  c.  32.  a;  =  (a  +  6)*,  y^{a^b)\ 

XII.     1.  «=7,  y=5,  «  =  4.  2.  aj  =  2,  y  =  3,  «=4. 

3.  cc=l,  y  =  2,  «  =  3.  4.  a5  =  2,  y  =  3,  «  =  5. 

5.  a;  =  2,  y  =  3,  «  =  4.  6.  aj  =  8,  y  =  4,  «  =  2. 
7.  aj  =  10,  y,F=2,  ;?{  =  3.  8.  a;=4,  y  =  3,  z^5. 

•      *  '      '  4  4 

9.  aj  =  3,  y=s4,  «=5  6.  10.  05=5,  y=4,  «  =  -. 

11       7         7       21  ,-      1       i       I 

11.  '?=5,  y=-j,  «.=jo.         12.  »=f2,  »=3,  «  =  ^.. 

13.  »=?,  y  =  3,  «  =  1.  14.  «  =  6,  y.^-g-.  s^y 

I.  A.  37 
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15.  a;  =  4,  y=:9,  «  =  16,  M=25.         16.  ^  =  4,  aj«12,  y=5,  i$=7» 
17.  aj  =  a,  y=l,  w  =  9,  «  =  5,  18.  a;=3,  y  =  2,  m  =  5,  «  =  -4. 

19.  «^2,y=4i«=3,«=3,i?=l.       20.  aj=2,  y=l,  «=3,  w=-l,  r=-2, 

21.  a=|,  y=2>«=2*  ^^'  »;=  ^.^  .  23.  a^2a, y=26, «=2c. 
01  1  o5   ^    ^(^-&)(^-<^)       26    2        /I      1\ 

27.  a  =  5+c  — a.  28.  x  =  ahcy  y  »  ah^-^-hc  •{■  ca,  z  =  a-{-h-^c. 

XIII.    1.  g.     2.  250,  320.     3.  ^.      4.  5,  6.     5.  42«.,  26«. 

6.  75«.  and  35*.       7.  5  and  7.       8,  7,  10.       9.  2«.  W.,  1«.  8^. 

10.  1,  3,  5.  11;  Tea,  5«.  per  pound;  sugar  id,  12.  50« 

13.  £3000,  £4000,  £4500,  at  4,  5,  6  per  cent  respectively. 

14.  20 persons;  6 shillings  each.  15.  8andl2.  16.  £540;17pence. 
17.  300,140,218.  18.  £70.  An  ox  costs  £10  and  a  lamb  18*.  9dL 
19.  Jl  wins  21  games,  u5  13  games.  20.  A  11«.,  B  38*.,  G  33«., 
D  32*.,  E  36*.       21.  90  miles.        22.  A  could  do  the  work  alone 

11  21 

in  80  days,  -B  in  48  daya;  A  must  receive  ^  of  the  money,  and  B  ^^ 

of  the  money*  23.  ^  in  5  minutes,  ^  in  6  minutes. 

24.  2|«  2  miles  per  hour;  distance  5  miles.      25.  100  miles;  original 

rate  25  mUes  per  hour.     2Q.  A2^,Bl  4,  C8.     27.  .1  in    ^^    days, 

j^  in  JL —  days.      28.  — ^ — r-^  miles  per  hour.       29.  4  yards  and 

5  yards.  30.  27.  31.  63.  32.  Coach  goes  10  miles  an 

hour;  train  goes  30  miles.  From  A  to  ^  is  16|  miles;  from 
^  to  (7  is  20  miles ;  from  G  to  B  i^  40  miles.  33.  600  yards. 

vTxr    1  o    2a;* -4        «6         .    ^         ^a  +  6  +  c 

XIY.  1.  rt.       2.  «-.      3.  -.      4.  0.       6.  — ^ . 

£6  +  3  a  2 

8.  a;=is-f  6.        9.  aj=a>  y=5,  «=c.       10.  (a+l)  (a;+2)  (jb+S)  (a;+4). 

_-_-     -    aj'  +  2a5  +  3  „    ^  -    11  »r         x 

sc'  +  aj+l  2  ' 

^  =  0  -  a,  9  =:  a  -  6.       8.  Clear  the  given  relation  of  fractiosB  ;  thus 
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we  find  {a  +  ()  (5  +  c)  (e  +  a)  =  0,  therefore  one  of  the  three  Actors 
must  vanish  ;  hence  the  required  result  follows.  9.  Each  child 
obtains  £1920.  12^.,  and  each  brother  £960.  6s,  10.  a;  =  -  3a. 

XVI.  1.  l  +  4a;  +  10a;»+12a?»  +  9aJ*. 
2.  l-2a;+3aj'-4a;"  +  3a;*-2aj*  +  aj^ 

4.  l  +  6aj+15«'+20a;'+15ic*+6a*+a;«.  5.  2(l^-15aJ•+15a*+«•). 

9.  The  numerator  will  be  found  to  be  equal  to  6  (1  +  «•)*  and  the 

5 
denominator  to  (1  +  af)*,  so  that  the  fraction  =  = — -j, . 

XVII.  1.  a'-iB+l.  2.  «»-2a;-2.  3.  2«*  +  3«-l. 
4.  2a*-aj+l.  5.  2a:' -  3aa;  +  4a«.  6.  Saj" -  3aa;  +  4a'. 
7.  (x-ay.      8.  a"+y.      9.  (a'+5')  (c'+<^').      10.  a'-^b'-^-c'-^d*. 

IL  aj-2 — .  12.  ar-s  +  --  13.  -^r  + . 

X  2     X  2     X     a 

14.  a*  +  (26-c)a  +  c'.       15.  (a-26)««-aaj  +  26-3.       l6.  M4. 

17.  a;'-3«  +  2.  18.  2a^ -h  4t€X  -  3c\  19.  2a;' -  3ca:  +  4c'. 
2a  5-51.                              21.  9009.  22.  22-22. 

23.  111111111.  24.  «--.  26.  The  given  expression 

*  X 

=  {3if''yz)  {(«'  —  y»)'  —  (y*  —  «a:)  («"  —  a;y)}  +  two  similar  expressions 

•  =  (a'  —  y«)  a  {«'  +  y*  +  «'  —  3xyz\  +  two  similar  expressions 

=  {a^  +  y"  +  «*•- 3a^}'. 

XVIII.  1.  a;*.        2.  a'*.       3.  -^.       4.  1.       5.  f^V". 

(6a;)*  \*/ 

6.  aift'i+aM  +  a'ift*.         7.  a;*  «»•  a;4y  - a;y* - yi        8.  a*-l. 

9.  a-fa*-l +«"*  +  «"'.         10.  - 4a"^6-*  +  9a-'6.         11.  aj  +  y! 

12.  «»-«M  +  ai     .      13.  <f+l+a-.  14.  2a;'^3ajy  +  2y'. 

18.  2a*-36*  +  4ci.  19.  lQxi-l6a^+12-4x-i  +  x-^. 

XIX.  1.  o*  +  a*6*  +  a'j*  +  a6'  +  oM  +  6i. 

2.  2*+2*.3*  +  2*.3'  +  2.3  +  2*3*+3* 

37—2 
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3.  3*  -  3 .  5*  +  3 J  5?  -  5i     4.  -2679492,     7,  3y/-  -  4  +  3    /| . 

8.  a-2ai6i-6.    •    9.  1  +  ^3.        10.  2-^3-        .11-  >/^  +  n/2. 

/25         /7 

12.  VIO  +  2  V2.  13.  -3  V7  -  2  ^3,  14.  ^-^+^2  ' 

19,  I V3  -  2.  20.  1.  21,  1  +  ^2  +  ^3. 

o 

22.   1+^|-^|.       23.  V6  +  ^3-V5-l.        24.  1  +  ^2- 

25.  1  +  ^5,         26.  V3-y2.         27.  ^6-^^.         29,  a;  =  25. 

«rt  »7        Q,  aft     '    oo  a«  +  6"+c"-26c-2ca-2ai 

30,  a:  =7,       31.  sc- r.     32.  a5= -. ♦ 

a-hb  4c 

XX.    1.  «=!,  3,        2,1,4.        ^'I'l-        ^•*»"i' 

1  9  32 

5.3,2.  ^-^^'r  '7.-4,-6.  8.  5,-Y, 

9.3,11.  10.|,  -1.         ll.|,-|,        12.|.-|. 

11  •  1       1  4 

13.  yq,   j|.  14.  j-j,    g^.  15.4,-1,  16.3,-3. 

17.  4,  g.  18.' 6,-1.  19.  5, -|.        20.  8,  |. 

21.  ^,|.  22.3,-1.'      23.10,-2,  24. -|,-|^^. 

25.  |,   ^.  26.  *V6.  27. -1,|.     •      28.  7, -g. 

24 
29;  3,  -j^.  30.  2,  16;  31.  -2,-16.    •     32.  5,  -3. 

33.  3,  -  5.  34.  29,  - 10.        35.  10,  -  29:  36.  1,  | . 

37.  3, -|.  38.  2,  J.  39.8,-8,  40.10,-10. 
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41.  2,  -3.  42.  24,  ^^.        43.  3,  -  j.  44.  3,  -|. 

45.  3,-|.  46.  J,l.  47.  y ,  1.  48.  0,  4. 

.49.  0,  g.      .        50.  1, -|.         61.  2+.v^3,  and -(2 +^3)2. 

52.  a*6.  63.  a*J(a«-.6").  64.  ~,  5Ll^. 

55.  J{a  +  6  +  c*^(a*  +  6"  +  c*-aJ-6<5-ca)}.  56.  a  +  h  +  e. 

57. -a, -J.  58.  ^''•^y-ViK-^y-^^}. 

2a6 

^^    ^   ^ab  —  ac  —  he  ^^    2a  — 6        3a +  25 

59.  0,  -T — 5— ,  60,  , 7 —  . 

a +  0—20  cui  be 

1 
^1.  T [ab  +hc-^ca*^  \I{^*V  +  6V  +  cV  -  a6c  (a  +  5  +  c)}]. 

^«  a(l+c) 

62.  -a,  —^ ^* 

•      c  (2(j  +  3) 

In  the  following  Chapters  the  irrational  roots  and  the  inipos- 
sible  roots  have  not  always  been  giyen ;  and  some  of  the  roots  given 
are  not  applicable ;  see  Arts.  329, 330. 

XXI.     1.    1,  |.      2.  1,-2.     3.  (-41)*,  9.     4.  14-,  (-l)*". 
5.  2,  3.         6.  2",  (- 1)-.  r.  {-  Ja  ±  'J(a  -  c)}'.  8.  »»=  11. 

9.  *2,V10.     10.  8,^  •    11.  8,(-^^V2y.    12.  2---,(.|)^. 
13.  4,  -1.        14;  4, 1 .        16.  16,  (-  ^J.-      16.  (- 1)^  Q*. 

17.^,^.     18.  2-,!.     19.  9,-^^     20.  .5.    21.  M^. 

22.  16,  0.  23.  18,  3.  24  2*  =  8  or  - 10  ;  so  tiiat  x=  3. 

25.  5,  -  8.  26.  Q,  --^o.  27.  a*^ ^  or  ^  . 

'  ^     2  »-2       n+1 

28.  !B'  =  -a6*iV(3«*  +  36'-6a'6'). 


38 
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29.  {V(«  +  2)  +  ^(jB*+ 2a;)}"  =(«-«-  Jx)\  a  quadratic  in  Jx,  from 

31.  Multiply  up  and  arrange  x[^{ar-x)-J{a+i)i)}=Ja[j{a*-a?)-a\, 
square,  Ac. a)=0,*^.    32.  2a, -2a.     33.1,-^.    34.1,^. 

35.  *2a,  -=2aV(-I).         36.  a^.O  or  ^^^         37.  i,  -  f . 

.*«,*!.  39.  4«, -.^4:?^.  40.  V2.  41.  0, ?ilMl«)r. 
42.|(W5).  43.«.=  ^.  U.a.  =  9.  45.«.=  ^. 
46.  a:«=?^5^.   47.  {(J±(cM)}^.     48.0,^.    49. *2a, ^a^H). 

^^-  2'   3-  ^^-  ^--Sa'^-SyVlOo^'  ^^-   ^'-3- 

59.  0,i{a  +  6  +  c±^(a"  +  6"  +  c'--26c-2ca-2a6)}. 

1 
^0-  0,  -^ .      61.  0,  ±  V(a»  +  6').       62.  0,  *  J{mn  +  a  (»*  -  n)}. 

63.  0,  af  1  «i=2  J./-)  •  64.     Transpose  and  square;  we  get 

2a:(2fl:  + 1)  V(aj«+  2)  =  2  («•+ 1)  (2a;+  1) ;  it  wiU  be  found  from  this 
that  the  only  solution  is  »=- J.       65.*  1.      66.  4,  -9.      67,  0, 2. 

68.0,-5,^,-^.        69.1,^4,Il^^         70,1,^. 

71.  2, -5,1  {-,3*^241}.         72.  a  +  2,-^^-?.       73.2,-]. 

74.  1,  -  2.  75.  jb"  +  5aaj  =  -  5a'  ±  J{a*  +  c*) ;  whence  x. 

19 

76.  af  +  3a?  =  -rOr— -:  whence  x, 

4  4 


77. 


a*  +  05*   ~  a*  +  »* 


CkV 


»  +  ar    .  a 
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78.  a=^a;--+-j+^a;-  ^-^V     Quadratic  mfx-^. 

79.  {a^-xy^{x'-x)  =  a:  80.4,-3. 

81.  Ux^^(x  +  7)}'-^Jx-^J{x  +  7)  =  i2.     «  =  9or^j|y. 

82.  («-4^a;)'  +  2(a;-4^aj)  +  l  =  0.     x  =  7^iJS. 

83.  {^a;  +  ^(a  +  a;)}*-i-^a:  +  ^(a-»-«)  =  64-a;  Ifec. 

84.  (aj"  +  a:)'+4(»«  +  a;)+4=16iB".   a;^ror2. 

•85.  (aj'+a7=2a>-a)*.  86,  (x4-—)\a(x-^^)  +  h=r^. 

\        cuxj         \       cuxj  a 

_    (X     a\*    «/«     a\-   ,     ^  jva  1      10  16 

o7.  I 1  -2  ( )  +  1  =  0.  88.  85  +  -  =  -«-  or  -  -5". 

\a     xj        \a     xj  oj      3  3 

89.  fa; j  -2  Ta: J  +  I  =  0  after  expunging  J{x-  1). 

90.  1  +  ^3-c  ^(3  +  2^3),  1-^3*^(3-2^3). 

91.  (a;+l)(a:*--a;  +  l)=:0.  92.  (a;  +  1)  {1 +»(«;"-«!+ 1)}  =  0. 
93.  a;  =  5  is  obviously  one  solution.  94.  a;=  6  is  obviously  one 
solution.                     95.  a;  =  5  is  obviously  one  solution. 

96.  aj  =  0  is  obviously  one  solution.  97.  (a*  —  4)  (»  +  1)  =  0. 

98.  a;  =  a  is  obviously  one  solution. 

99.  8«*-l  +  8  (2a;- 1)  =  0;   therefore  a;  =  J  is  one  solution. 

.  a;*  -  -  =  -  f  a;  +  ■^] :  iierefore  a;  =  -  ;r  i«  one  solution. 
•         9     a;  \       3/  3* 

101.  a;*:=:l  is  obviously  a  solution. 

102.  a;  =  —  m  is  obviously  a  solution.  103.  aj  =  a,  5,  or  —  (a  +  h), 
104.  a;  +  ;?  -  1  is  a  factor.                      105.  a;(p—  l)+lisa  factor. 

XXII.     1.  3  (a;  -  5)  ^a;  +  |V  2,  (a?  +  60)  (a;  + 13). 

3.  2(a;H.2)^a;-|Y      4.  (a; -62) (a; -26).      5.  a;*- 14a; +  48  =  0. 

'  6.  a;*-9a;  +  20  =  0.  7.  a;'  +  a;-2  =  0.  8.  a;"-2a;-4  =  0. 

9.  42,  36,  117.  10.  m=8.  11.  ^^^,jp(;>'-3^). 

12.  ca;'  +  &a;  +  a  =  0. 
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XXIIL    1.  rc^iS;  y  =  ±4.  2.  a;  =  60,  40;  3^  =  40,  60. 

3.  a;=2;y=2.     4.  a;=4,^;  y  =  3,  |  •       5.  a;=7,  5;  y=-5,-7, 

6.  a;  =  2,  5;3/  =  6,  3.  .7.  a;=d.7,  *4;  y  =  ±4,  *7. 

5  3 

8.  «  =  -!,  g;  y=:-l,g.  9,  aj=l;  y  =  l. 

10.  a:  =  *3,  »P8;  y  =  *5.  11.  «^  =  5,^^;  y  =  9,  ^. 

23  ?  1 

12.  a;=*3,*36;y=-.5,,^.        13.  x=^Z,^~;,j  =  ^2,n.-^^, 

8  1 

15.  «=±3,±-^;  y=.±l,  *-^ .      16.  a;=*4,  *3  V3j  y=*5,  *73. 

19.  «  =  *y|;y==2=py|.  20.  a,  =  *6,y=*3,,.3. 

21.  a!  =  *3^2;  y  =  *V2,T^2.  22.  a!  =  0,  4;  y  =  0,5. 

12 
23.  aj  =  0,-lj  y  =  0,--g-.  24  a;  =  0,  16  •  y  =  0,  45. 

25.  aj-0,  ^'i-^i;  y=0, 2, 2* ^2.  26.  a!=0, 4,  -2;  y=0, 2,  -4. 

21  7 

27.  a!=6,-g-jy=3,g.  28.  a!  =  4,  2;  y  =  2,  4. 

29.  a!  =  2,  0;  y=0,-2.  30.  «=!,  4;  y=4,  1. 

31.  a!=l,  10;y=10, 1,  32.  »==3,  2;  y  =  2,3. 

33.  «=8,  4;  y  =  4^8.  34.  a;=17,  1;  y  =  li  17. 

39.  «  =  4,2,-l*y^Sy=2,4,-l^yi^. 

36.  a!  =  4;y  =  l.  37.  »=  1,  4  j  y  =  4,  1. 

38.  <B  =  2,  3  J  y  =  3,  2.  39.  a;=-=2,y=*2j  ora!=*2,  y=»2. 

40.  aj  =  3,  y  =  lj  «=!,  y  =  3.       41.  a!=5, -2;  y  =  2, -6. 

42.  a!  =  *2,-.lj  y=*l,*2.      43.  ar=J(9V73),y=i(9=,.V73). 
44.  a;=*3,*2;  y  =  *2,A3.        45.  a!=*5, -.3;  y  =  *3,*5. 
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46.  a;  =  *  3,  *  2 ;  y  =^  2,  «*=  3.  47.  The  first  equation  may 

be  written  thus,  a^(y +  a;-3)  =  3(4a5  +  y-a;y);  combine  this  T^di 
the  second  equation  «=*  ^(-  3),  «*=  ^^ ;  y  =  3  =p  ^(-  3),  «*=  2  ^3. 
48.*a;=»8,  2;  y  =  2,  8.  49.  a;  =  9,4;  y  =  4,  9. 

50.  aj=8,  64;  y  =  64,  8.  51.  a;=5,  13;  y=4,12. 

52.  a;  =  4,9;  y=9,  4.  53.  «=  2,  8;  y  =  8,  2. 

54.  ^a?=2=fcV6,i{*V(15)-.5};Vy=-2*^/6,i{*V(15)  +  5K 

55.  aj=5,  y  =  3.  56.  a;=±l,y  =  3,  57.  a  =  2'^'^2* 

58.  ««  =  J{a«*V(a*+46*)};     y'  =  i{- a»*  J(a*+ 45% 

59.  xy  =  i{2a*  *  ^(2a*  +  26*)} ;  whence  we  may  proceed 

60.  «'-i{W3},|{i*i};  y=|{lW3}.  |{i=^3}. 

3a6-a'  .   3a6-6' 

61.  aj  =  o,6;y  =  J,a.  ^^-  '"^'^'-^TiT.' ^'^'~ir^  ' 

^t      m       5a'         -     a    4a*    -. 
63.     Proceed  as  on  page  199.        64.  «"  -  ±-g- ,  *  a";  y  =  -y,  0. 

65.  a:  =  0,  2  (a  +  6) ;  y=0,  2a6.  66.  4aa;y=(l  -ajy)*;  this  gives  a 
quadratic  in  «y.  67.  ^^  =^,  thus  «=  ^^^^,  Ac. 

68.  xJ^^^',  y'=ax^^.      69.  «'=6-{2*  ^3};  y'=a'{2,  ^3}^ 

70.  Add;  thus  «•(«- l)"+y"(y- l)*  =  a  +  6;  also  the  first  given 
equation  may  be  written  a;(aj-l)+y(y  —  l)=a;  thus  we  get 
a:(x-l)  =  ^{a*V(2«+26-a»)};  y(y- 1)  =  i{a'F^/(2a^■26-a•)}. 

71.  a;=0,  2a;  y  =  6,  —  6;  «=<?,—<?. 

72.  x=-^,  ■^iy=-y  yg;  «=i'r4-  '^^^  Threesimple  equations 
for  finding  xy,  yz,  zx.       74.  Three  simple  equations  for  finding 

— ,    — ,   —  ;  also  a,  y,  and  z  ?nay  each  =  0, 
xy     yz     zx  '  ^ 

75.  From  the  first  and  second  equations  by  subtraction  x=^y 
or  a?  +  y  =  « ;  then  use  the  third  equation  to  complete  the  solution. 
We  shall  thus  obtain  aj  =  y  =  *i{2c-f  a* 7(a'+ 400-40*)}*,  and 
«  =  {2c-a=FV(a"+4ac-4c')}-r-4a;  or  x2J2=J{a+c)+^{5G-3a), 
y2^2=V(«+«)-N/(^^'-H   «V2  =  V(a  +  4 
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6 

76.  Form  a  quadratic  in  «;  then  «  =  6  or  -  ^ ;  with  the  first  value 

355  190 

we  get  a?  =  4  and  y  =  5 ;  with  the  second  x  -  -7^-  >  y  =  -kt  • 

17  aj  +  V     7 

77.  By  eliminating  «  we  get  «  +  y  +  —  =  ^  and  xy  + =^  =  5 ; 

1 )  =  — ^ ,  &c.     2,  1,  ^  are  the  values 

of  0^  y,  is;.  these  values  may  be  arranged  in  six  ways. 

78.  We  may  deduce  ay«  =  0;  thus  one  or  more  of  the  three  x,  y,  z 
must  be  zero.  The  results  are  0,  0,  1,  which  may  be  arranged 
in  three  ways.  79.  x  =  a*-f-±  ^(a'  +  6*  +  c*). 

80.  Form  a  quadratic  in  a;  +  ^+  2;  which  gives  9  for  one  value,  this 
leads  to  a  cubic  in  ay,  of  which  the  roots  may  be  seen  to  be 
6,  8,  12 ;  hence  for  the  values  of  x,  y,  z  we  get  2,  3,  4,  which 
may  be  arranged  in  six  ways. 

XXIV.     1.  16  and  24.         2.  3.4.6  ;  that  is,  60.        3.  120 
and  121  yards.  4.  Five  miles  per  hour.         5.  66  on  one  side, 

22  on  the  other.  6.  28  acres.  7.  14.  8.  |  (1  +  ^6)  is 

the  produced  part ;  a  being  the  given  line.  9.  60  and  1 5.  10.  1 8. 
11.  ISTinepence.  12.  30  Austrian;  36  Bavarian.  13.  5  and  4. 
14.  The  first  worked  24  days  at  4^.  per  day ;  the  second  18  days 
at  38,  per  day.  15.  15  persons;   each  spent  5   shillings. 

16.  100  shares  at  £15  eacL       17.  a;'+a;"=9  (aj+1) ;  therefore  aj'=^9  ; 

the  number  is  3.  18.  7  per  cent,  and  6  per  cent.         19.  Bate 

7 
of  train  is  ^  that  of  coach ;  14  miles.     20.  A  40  hours;  S  60  hours. 

21.  70  miles.  22.  150  miles.  23.  5  hours  and  3  hours. 

24.  15  hours  and  10  hours.  25.  36  workmen,  and  each  carried 
77  lbs.  at  a  time;  or  28  workmen,  and  each  carried  45  lbs.  at  a  time. 


XXV,     1.  1.     4.  The  expression  = 


(2a'+6c)(26Vca)(2c*+ad)  ' 


then  see  Art.  65.      6.  1 +aj*+ a;*-a:*.      7.   j2{Ji<*-^^)-^iJ{^-^)l 
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12.  We  get  by  working  out  (6*a»'+a*y3/-aV)»+aV(ajy'-yaO«=0. 

13.  £30.      U.  2,5,9,     16.  a?=0,  |.       17.  x=U^2,l^J{-^l). 

18.  a5«l,  2,  3,  ^{-ll*V(-23)},  19.  x^Z^jS,  1*^6. 

20.  V(2a:-l)-V(5aj-4)=^(4aj-3)-^(3a;-2);  then  square;  aj=l. 
.21.  aj-a+4c,y(aj-a)  +  4c'  =  aj  +  a-46<y(«  +  a)  +  46";  extract  the 

square  root ;  05 = (c*  6)*+  .  ,^..,  •       22.  wa:=  w  («+ o— o) ;  divide  by 
^{x+ayja;x=0,    T^^^y   >      23.  «=a,^(a+6);  y=6,  i(a+6), 

26.  2aj  =  a+<?-6A^(o"  +  6*  +  c*-26c-2ca-2a5);  a;+y=:0. 
Also  a?  =  ^(ac),  f/  =  J{hc).  27.  a?  =  2,  ^=5,  «  =  1. 

28.  Add  the  four  equations ;  thus  (i?  4-  a;  +  y  4- «)'  »  4  (a  +  &  4-  e), 
and  from  this  and  the  first  given  equation  (v  +  as  —  y  —  «)'  =  8a ; 
2t?  =  *  ^(a.+  6  +  c)  *  V(2a)  *  n/(26)  *  J{2e). 

XXVL     1.  4  :  9 ;  10  :  12.  2.  7  :  15.  3.  18  and  27. 

5.  Short  road  from  ^  to  ^  is  26  miles ;  from  j9  to  C7  52  miles. 

2abc 

6.  Either    xd  =  f/h  =  zc=  , =• ;  or  else  xa  +  f/b  +  zc=iO 

and  a;  +  y  +  «  =  — 1.       11.  «=6,  y=s8,  «=10.        12.  aj=«fca(6'-c*), 
^=ssfc6(c*-o*),  «  =  *c(a"-6");  also  a;,  y,  and  «  may  each  =  0. 

O     Q      00 

XXVII.  1. 3.    2. 6400.    3. 57.    4.  .      9.  Suppose 

10.  In  the  first  the  wine  is  ^  of  the  whole ;  in  the  second  |. 

11.  u4  has  £72  and  B  has  £96 ;  each  stakes  -^l^  of  his  money. 
1 2a  Female  criminals  four-fifbhs  of  the  male. 
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XXVIII.  1.  9.       2.  a=56.      3.  4.      4.  1.     6.  |.     7.  10. 

8.  27aj'-V.       9.  y=2ar+?.      10.  16.      13.  10.     14.  (r'+O*. 

15.  We  have  y  +  z  —  x  =A,  (a  +  y  —  «)  (as  +  «  —  y)  =  J5y« ;  thus 
a?'  —  (y  —  «)'  =  J5y«,  therefore  aj*  —  (y  +  «)'  =  (^  —  4)  y«,  therefore 
^05  —  y  -*  2f)  (a;  +  y  + ;?)  =  (!5  —  4)  y«,  or  ^  -4  (a;  +  y  +  «)  =  (-5-4) y«. 

16.  2  (n  —  1)  hours.  18.  4  hours. 

XXIX.  1.  1022634,  2.  321420111.  3.  3015333. 
4.  20846«.          5.  209.           6.  624.           7.  2223.  8.  15^1. 

9.  1105«.  10.  22441.  11.  176.  12.  75346-1.  13.  1341-111. 
14.  124-96.  15.  1099-39.  16.  1589-349609375. 

17.  450,  1214;  product  613260.  18.  3483.  19.  152. 
20.  11111.  21.  44-4;  in  scale  3  it  is  1001-2.  22.  62444261 ; 
square  root  is  7071.  23.  IlOllll.  '  24.  8^67.  25.  -739. 
26.  Eight.  27.  Six.  28.  Eleven.  29.  Five.  30.  Six. 
31.  Five.  35,  2"+2V  2'  + 2*+ 2*+ 2V2  +  1. 
36.  3«  +  3*  +  3*-3Vl.  37.  3*-3«-3-l.  38.  3«-3»-3'-3+l. 
39.  Three  feet  eleven  inches.  40.  Twenty-three  inches  and  a  third. 
43.  r^  —  1  and  r"~* ;  r  being  the  radix  and  n  the  given  number. 
45.  The  number  is  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

.     XXX.     1.  800,      2.  4.       3.  -333.       4.  -26f.       5.  ^2. 
6.  61^.  7.  5.  8.  425.  9.  0.  10.  w(8  +  n). 

11.  —■ — jft —  •  12.  Common  difference  -  3»  13.  9. 

14.  4  or  —  11.  15.  2n  —  1.  16.  Number  of  terms  is  10  or 

12 ;  last  term  3  or  —  1.        17.  Common  difference  7»        18.  5,  9, 

13,  17,  21,  25.  20.  I  {2  +  4  (w  -  1)}  that  is  w  (2n  -  1). 

21.1111.  22:20.  23.  4(^-1)  w  (2^-1)  ya^.  24.1,1334. 
25.  Nine  means,  3,  5,  7, ...  19.*  26.  Number  of  terms  19  or  —2. 
27.  5  or  - 10.  28.  4  or  7.  30.  The  number  of  terms  is 

m-\-n—l  or  m  +  n;  in  the  former  case  the  last  term  is  1 ;  in  the 
latter  case  the  last  term  is  2sero.  31.  4  or  9. 

32.  ^  +  (7  +  (w - 1)  2q.^  37.  17.  38.  100  or  - 107, 
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39.  Numberof  terms  7;  middle  term  11,     41.  n*.     42.  -w(-l)*. 
43.  i  {1  -  (2n  + 1)  (- 1)-}.  46.  9.  47.  i  w  (n  + 1)  {n  +  2), 

50.  |(19-n),            dl.  i^,   A,  ^,  ^/         52.  25  months, 
53.  15.  64.  i-  hours,  65.  468, 

4.  ||l-^|yj.        5,  2.       6.  y.        7.  1.        8.  9.        9.  10. 

4  50  -2  ,   27        •  ,,    1  ,.1 

10.  g.        11.  jj.         12.  g.         13.  25-         14-  g.        15.  3. 

19.  4  -  (w  +  2)  2-"*\  20.  6  -  (2w  +  3)  2-"*\ 

21.  i|2+(-l)"-»^i^|,     23.81,     24.  £108,  £144,  £192, £256. 

2b,  -.^  {«*-(- 1)--1}.      28.  £3.4*.      32.  Common  ratio -=7^ v 
a*+l*      ^     '       '  10+1 

33.  -p — Y^ ZT*     ^S»  r=2,a=3;  r  is  found  by  an  easy  cubic, 

39.  ^(rVl)-2n.     40.  |^-(10-- 1)-^.     42.  2,4,8,12; 
26     15     9     3  iQ    o   rt  Q  ^K  «»• 

or  "T"  >    "o"  >    o  >    o  '  4o.   J,  D,  c5.  45. 


2  '    2  '   2'   2'  '    '  (l-r)(l-6r)- 

XXXII.     ^'  II*   J*         ^'  2'    3'    4 19'         ^'  Letp 

denoteit,  theni=i  +  (ri-l)(x--V  4.^^^^"'^-^, 

2  1 

8.  2  and  4.  11,  2,  3,  6.  12.  The  terms  are  ^^^  and  ^  ; . 

10  o 

then  the  series  can  be  continued.  14.  We  may  shew  that 

-4  =  7? T  M^d  ff  =  o  "^  t  ;  as  -4  and  G  are  thus  known  in  terms 

2a -Q  2(Jk-o  ' 
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of  a  and  by  we  can  find  the  two  quantities  in  terms  of  a  and  6. 

19.  c^  +  ahy  a'-b^  a'-ab.  20.  The  common  difference  in 

.2 
the  arithmetical  progression  formed  by  the  reciprocals  is r . 

XXXIII.     1.  1341-1323.         7-  36  miles.         8.  64  gallons. 
9.  A  £100  j  B  £80. 

XXXIY.     1.  1120,  2.  463600.  3.  454053600. 

\    ^A.a^n  K    a  a      ^  n    20.19     19.18 

4.  34650.  5.  6.  6.  ^^^.  7.  -j-^" ,   -y-^. 

195         195  '    160  15 

A       '-—  - ' —  Q        ' —  1A     9«.  11     ■— 

^'  [9(66'   [10|86*  ^'  [12148*  ^"'  ^^'  ^^'  2' 

12.  Suppose  one  person  to  remain  fixed,  and  all  possible  permu- 
tations formed  of  the  other  n  —  l  persons.     This  gires  |n  —1  as 

the  number  of  ways.  But  this  counts  as  different  ways  a  pair  of 
cases  in  which  each  person  has  the  same  neighbours,  but  the 
right-hand  neighbour  of  one  case  becomes  the  left-hand  neigh- 
bour of  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  If  such  a  pair  of  oases  is 
counted  as  only  one  case,  we  must  divide  our  former  result  by  2. 
For  example,  if  there  are  three  persons,  there  is  only  one  way 
of  arranging  them,  in  the  latter  view.  13.  [9,  [10  — [9. 

,,    12.11.10     16.15.14.13  ,,.Tr.i. 

14.  r^ X pj .  16.  If  there  is  only  one 

[3  \        li 

thing,  it  may  be  given  away  in  n  ways ;  then  as  a  second  thing 
may  be  given  away  in  n  ways,  there  are  n'  ways  of  giving 
away  two  things ;  and  so  on.  16.  n  =  2r  +  1 ;  r  =  8* 

\m  \n 

17.  ,— ,-= —  x'— {-= —  xls-hr.     Or  if  the  m  things  are  exactly 

|g  +  r                     n(n^'l)(n'-'2) 
alike,  and  also  the  n  things,  -j—, —  •  18.  — ^ r^ . 

20.  4080.  21.  86400.  22.  [5  x  [3 ;  if  however 
the  three  letters  are  to  retain  an  invariable  order,  the  answer  is  [5. 
23.  10.9.8.7-9.8.7  with  4  flags;  10.9.8-9.8  with  3 
flags;  10 . 9 -9  with  2  flags;  10  with  1  flag.     5265  signals  in  all. 
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\52 
24.  90.     25.  36.     26.  3x[4x[4.     27.  nT.      2S.  -™.    29.  120. 

n(n.l)    i>0>~l),,  n(n-l)(n-2)   H^-l)(p^) 

^"-  "172  i:2~"*'^-     '^^•"  [3  [3 

|24  . .  . 

32.  Increafiethe  preceding  result  bjunity.    34.  .|.3)t  <ioi»*    35.  |7;ii 

however  each  set  may  be  in  order,  either  from  left  to  right,  or  from 
right  to  left,  the  answer  ia  8  x  [7.       36.    L  8. 7. 6. 5  cases  without 

repetition.     IL  -r--;^  x  U  cases  in  which  a  occurs  twice :  also  as 
^  1.2      2 

many  in  which  i  occurs  twice;  and  as  many  in  which  n  occurs  twice. 

[4  .  .         , 

nL  j^=r7  cases  in  which  a  and  i  each  occur  twice;  also  as  many  in 

[2[2 

which  i  and  n  each  occur  twice  ;  and  as  many  in  which  a  and  n 
each  occur  twice.    Total  2454.         37.  53.        39.  [4  x  11111  x  15. 

2002   2001    — 
4. j^^^ a"ar«.       6.  625-2000«+2400a"-.1280a«+256aj*. 


fi    9.8.7.6^,  a.,-  ^       10.9.8.7.6„,  |.?  ^   \]9   .. 

6.  rz 3*«*4V.  7« tr 2V6".  9.  r^aV. 

li                               15  1515 

[9 

la  ->j^(aV  +  aV).  11.  64a«-96a*  +  36a»-2.  12.  10c*. 


14.  This  foUowB  directly ;  or  thus,  (l+a?)-*'(l-a?)  =  (l+»)"(l«-a;«). 
16.  From  2nd  to  5th  terms  of  (3+2)*.     18.  H= r  (-1)""'. 


Jw(-lp  »*-•'+•       \2n(--iy"af"*"'\      (-l)-[2w 
^^'  ']r-~l|2n-rTr^       |r--l  [27t~r-n  ^         [n|w     * 


20.  {of  +  a*)"  =  {«  +  a  V(- 1)}"  {«  -  «  V(- 1)}" 
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.      XXXYL     13.  (r*l)(r^^)(r-^)^._  " 
j^^  (r  +  l)(r+2){r+3)(r  +  4:)^ 

,_       («-l)(2»-l)(3«-l) {(r-l)w-l}„,    ^ 

(j»-l)(2p-l)(3;»-l) {(r-l)p-l} 

lb. -! •''• 

Lr 

^j    1.3.5....^..(2r-l)^_^^,^^  •  -     jg^  2.5.8         (3.-1)^, 

7.9.11 (2r4.5)  20^  1.5.9.        (4>- 3)^ 

««o,.oi.         428        oaoj*  12.13  1     78 

28.  2iidana  3rd  ternas  y  x^=«.       ^y,  ord  term  = -^y-^- -^  =  — , 

3.4.5.  6 /5V     9375 


30.  5th  and  6th  terms  = 


Qh 


[4        \7j      2401  • 


31.  3rd  term  =  ^^  Q^  .  32.     If  w  =  1  the  2iid  and  3ixi 

terms  are  the  greatest;  if  n  =  2  the  2nd  term  is.  the . greatest ; 
and  for  all  aUier  values  of  n  the  first  term  is  the  greatest. 

33.  Ih^^l}^^  34,  Siithterm.  37.  5±i  (2w«  +  4^+3). 

38.  Coefficient  of  a*"  is  nV'lri     ^'"     J  coefficient  of  a^**  ifc 

obtained  by  dividing  this  expression  by  a.  ^^    v^ ""  2/      » 

that  IS,  J2,       42.    ■. — r-.        45.  — ^ — ■■ — j — ^ -, 

XXXYII.    1.6.     2.-16.    3.  2^3•+2^3+2^3»+3*=1905. 
4.  3.  5.  -  2'5  +  2\  3\  5  -  2»3*6. 


/  2*  2'  2"  2         1  \ 

^-  S^ta  "*•  17^13 +167412 '*'f^ 


^l^-li     11^13  '[6[4^^[5[6^[4[a. 
7.  2*.5.7'-2%3.5».7  +  2.5*.  8.  -64.  9.  -20. 

,^       15     35     63        37  ,,       1  ,00/;    irc    35 

10.-g-----g.=-_.        11-^j.         12.-3+6+15+^. 
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13.  (-2S 2^^;-        H.  50.         15,  gj , 

16.   The  expression  is  {(1  +  a;)  (1  -  x)"'}^.    Henoe  the  coeffident  ia 

7.6.5.4    7.6.5   U     7^   14.15     7  14.15.16     14.15.16.17 

[4       '^''^"  1  "^1.2'    1.2""*'r       [3        +  [4 

17.  ^  +  1.  18.  ^(!L:1)^^ 

n(n-l). . .  (n-5)      ,     n(n-l)...(n~6)  ^.^     n(n~l)...(n-7)  ^, 

+  |4^  ^^  +  jg 23+ .-^g 2. 

19.  0.  20.  5a/  +  20aja,a/+10a/a/. 

21.  "<"-/>f-^>V-V>"^"-^^iJ-^"-'>a.-a/a, 
^n(n-l).„...(n-4)^^...^.^       22.-23.       23.  -|+^'. 

24.  »na,+  i»(«»-l)o,o,+— i r^^ '-a,'.  25,  20. 

26.  -  210.  27.  1260.  28.  12600. 

29.  a-f«a-(6+c)->.^!^>a-'(6-Hcy+*^<"-^>^"-^>a'-'(6+c)'. 

w(n-l)(n-2)  ILO  ,„      lli 
il (»+*+«)•          ^1-  |J3f4-          ^2-  plvp' 

OK    ,     r      /I     Si's    .    /36     6b*\.    /3     156*     356*\    , 

36.  <»-'  -  a-*bx  -  {a-'e  -  a-'b*)  ^ 

+  (2a-6c  -  a-«6»)  <^  +  (a'V  -  3«-'6'c  +  a-'6*)  »*, 

S8.  May  be  proved  by  Induction.  39.  For  the  first 

'paxt  put  X  =  !•  For  the  second  part,  let  S  denote  the  series,  so  that 
S=a,  +  2a„  +  3a.  +  ...  +  wra  :  and  as  the  coefficients  of  terms 
equidistant  from  the  beginning  knd  the  end  are  equal,  by  Ex.  38, 
S=a     ,  +  2a     ^+...+wra..     Then,  by  addition, 

2^=  wr  {ao  +  a,  •..  +  a^J  =  nr  (r  + 1)\ 

T.ju  38 
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40.  (1  +x  +  a^)'*=a^+a^x  +  a^+...  +  c»g,_^"*+  «f-i^"*  +  »to^i 
change  the  sign  of  x,  and,  mnce  the  coefficients  of  terms  equi- 
distant from  the  beginning  and  the  end  are  equal,  we  have 

Multiply  together,  and  select  the  coefficient  of  o^ ;  this  will  there- 
fore be  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  o:^  in 

(1  +  aj  +  aj^"(l  -a;  +  »7',  that  is,  in  (1  +a"  +  a;*)". 
Then  put  a^'  for  a^*,  a/  for  a^_,*,  ...  and  divide  both  sides  by  i. 

,  XXXVIIL     1.  4.  2.  2.  3.  1.  4.  5. 

5.  3; -2.  6.  -698970-2;  -732393.  7.  -778151-3. 

10.  i  {log  10 -3  log  2}.  15.20.  20.  About  125  yeara. 

•  XXXIX.  1.  This  is  an  example  of  equation  (1),  Art.  545, 
in  which  m  =  (a;  +  1)  (a;  —  1)  and  n  =  as". 

2.  l6g{x+2h)x -  Ibg  (x  +  hy  =  log |l  - Tj^Uj .       3.  See  Ex.  1. 

5.  log(3+3«+a:")aj--3  log(l+a;)  =  log|  1  -^j ^l .     6.  We  have 

4)X  2x  —  1 

to  find  a  series  for   log  («  + 1)  -  ^^-j-^  log  a?  +  ^^^-^  log  («  - 1), 

that    is,    for    log(l4-l)  +  |j^log(l-l),     that     is,     for 

1  — — 


X 


XL,     1,  Series  = — < + —  &c.  >  :  convergent  by 

a  {^x     x-^a     x  +  ^a  ) 

Ai-t  558.     2.  Divergent  if  a;>l,  convergent  if  »<!.     If  a:=  1  the 

2w  4-  l'  1 

general  term  is  — j — r-,  which  is  >  - ,  and  the  series  is  divergent. 

3.  Convergent  if  o>l ;  divergent  if  a<l.  If  a=  1  the  series  is 
obviously  divergent.  4.  Divergent  if  a>  1,  convergent  if  x<  1. 
K  a;  ==  1  the  series  is  obviously  divergent    5.  Same  result  as  Ex.  4. 

6.  Series  >1  -f ,  ,  ^  +  r — v  + ;; — J  &a,  and  therefore  divergent. 

J+2     1+3     1+4       '  * 
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7.  Divergeiit  if  a?>l,  convergent  ifa5<l;  ifxsl,  olmoualj  di- 
vergent. 8.  Besnlts  the  same  as  in  Art  563.  9.  Pivergent 
if  a;>l,  convergent  if  x<l ;  if  a;  =  1  it  is  a  series  discussed  in 
Art.  562.  10.  Convergent  if  a?  <1,  divergent  if  a5>  I;  if  05=^1 
the  results  are  the  same  as  in  Art  562. 

XLL    2.  ^6900.  3.  ^^.         4.  2J.  5.  40  :  41. 

6.  Between  48  and  49.  7.  Nearly  32. 

XLII.     L  7  years.  2.  120  days. 

4  JL^^^±^^  thegivensum         8.  Equate  the  coefficients 

of  af  in  (l+flj)"=(l +«)•(! +«)"-■.  9.  Equate  the  coefficiente  of  aT 
in  (1  +  «)•  =  (1  +  a:)"^*'  {x  + 1)"^*;  10.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
whole  coefficient  of  a  vanishes,  and  also  the  whole  coefficient  of  ft, 

XLIIL     1.  X24.  108.        2.  Cent  per  cent         5.  4  per  cent 
4.  £6400.  5.  3i.  6.  £7297-98.  7.  £226^ffr. 

8.  \^l^";^%^=a  Uttle  morethan9.        9.  3^.  ^—-^  where  A 
log 5— log 4  ^'^    li'-m 

is  the  first  payment ;  m  must  be  less  than  E,  10.  «r . 

11.  p  (^y.  12.  P(l  -r)\  13.  ^  X  2-617238. 

1111      ■         1    1  J_  1   2__L 

XLIV.     ^•^+Jls  +  f+9'  ^- r+2  +  1+1+1+55* 

,1111111     .  1  ii_j_J_i-i_l:i 

3-  2T4T3T2TIT2TI7O*  4+  1+1+1+  2+  3+1+3- 

,3     22     355  «lliii 

^"  I'   T'   ll3*  4'   29'   33'    161' 

23  14     17  o31!lUI?l 

XLT.     1-  i»   i»  -5  '   "6  •  '^^  1'    6  '    37  '   228' 

34     11     15  4     33     268     2177 

^*  T'  T'   T'    T'  *1'    8'    65'    628* 

4     9     13     48  fi   5     11     ^    iH21 

°'  T'  2'    3"'   n*  1'   10'   101'   1020' 

38-^2 
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5     26     265     1351  »   5     "^     ?I     51 

'•1'   T^  TT'    260  •  ^'  1'   1'    4  '    5  • 

7     22     29     51  10     201     4030     80801 

^*  P   T'   T  '    7  •  1  '    20  '    401  '    8040* 
1        1     _1_        a     2a' +1      4a'  +  3a      8a^+8a'4-l 

■^^'  *^'*'2"^2^2a+*'T  2a    '     4a'+l  '        8a»  +  4a     * 

,1          1          1         1  a-1    a   2a'-a-^l      2a'-.l   • 
12.  a-1+.r- 


13.  a  + 


l+2(a-l)+ 1+2(0-1)+         1    '1'     2o-l    '       2a 
1111        a     2a+l    4a'  +  3a     8a'  +  8a+l 


2+ 2a+  2+  2a*"l'       2     '    4a  +  l  '        8a  +  4      ' 

11        1      ^  1         ] L_ 

14.  »"A+2^2(a-l)+2+2(a-l)+*" 

a-j.     2g-l     4a' ->  5a  4-1      8a'-8a+l 
1    '       2     '        4a-3      '        8a-4      * 
[13  and  14  are  connected,  because  a'  -  a  s=  (a  ~  1)'  +  a  -  1.] 

_    266      ,.1520     -^1         ,1         „^      1  ,1 

ISv  -yj-.    16.-273^.    18.ppand2py..   ^0. pgp and g^^, 

21        ^     and       ^  26   1   ^   y   ^     27    ^^^      28    ^^^ 

^^-  (273)'        2(2885)'-     ^^'  2'  7'  30'  97'  396*     ^^'  "80^ 

1549     251                      114  J17 

"^^^    360  '   360*             ^^'    41  •  ^     Il4'              "^^^  '^^• 

33.  Positive  root  of  «'  +  2a:  -  2  =  0.  34.  That  of  7«'-  8a:-  3  =0. 

35.  Tliatof7a:'  +  8aj-3=0.        36.  That  of  59a:'- 31 9a; +  431  «0. 

XLYI.     1.  x^2,  y=l.  2.  aj  =  4,  y  =  5. 

3.  a;  =  lor6,  y  =  20orl.  4.  y=l+7<,  a5=41-10«. 

5.  a;  =  25-7<,  y  =  25  +  3«.  6.  a;  =  90-19^  y=13«, 

7.  a:«8,  y  =  3.  8.  a:  =  7,  y=5.  9.  a:  =  ll,  y=18. 

10.  a:  =  37,  y-13.  11.  4  or  5.  .  12.  19  or  20. 

13.  4,  or  5.  14.  2.  15.  16.  16.  5. 

17.  3  guineas,  21  half-crowns.  18.  3  sovereigns,  20  francs. 

19.  185,  15;  119,  81;  53,  147.  20.  28,  20; 

21.  When  n  is  even,  the  common  difference  is  2 ;  when  n  is  odd, 

the  common  difference  may  be  1  or  2.  22.  245. 

23.  104  +  3.5.7.^.  24.  97.  25.  Ascribe  to  y  sucoes- 

isdvely  the  values  1;  2;. ..8;  and  in  each  case  find  the  correspond- 
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•  ing  values  of  x  and  «•  26.  «=  1  +3<,  y  =  51-7<,  «=63  +  13«. 

27.  Allowing  a  zero,  there  are  15  solutions ;  excluding  it^  there 
are  14.  The  solutions  are  found  from  100  —t  half-crowns,  6t 
shillings,  and  100-7^  sispences.  '  28.  Allowing  zeros, 

4  solutions ;  excluding  them,  2.  The  solutions  are  found  from 
4  —  <  guineas,  5t  crowns,  and  12  —  4<  shillings.  29.  6  crowns, 

4  half-crowns,  2  florins.  30.  100.  31.  206,502.  32.  974. 
33.  5567.  34.  80  ducks,  19  oxen,  1  sheep;  or  100  sheep. 


35    ^     ^     ^^ 
^^-  6'   9'   T8- 


36.  49,  43,  38.  37.  The  107*^  and 

104*^  divisions  reckoned  from  either  of  the  common  ends. 

38.  We  must  solve  5a;  +  4y  +  3;s  =  20 :  the  accompanying  table 

exhibits  the  solutions  of  this  equa- 
tion. Then  we  can  use  (1),  (4),  (5); 
or  (2),  (3),  (5);  or  (3),  (4),  (4). 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6)         39.  £2.  lit.  6d.      40.  £2.  ISa. 

XLVII.    1.  a;  =  2,  y  =  4;  a;=:3,  y«l. 
2.  a:  =  4,  y=21;  x  =  5,  y  =  7.  3.  aj  =  18,  y  =  5. 

4.  a;=10,  y=l.      5.  360.     6.  1684  square  yards.      7.  10  and  7. 
9.  a;  =  0,  y  =  3j  a;  =  2,  y^l.         10.  «  =  !,  y  =  3;  a;=53,  y  =  15. 


X 

y 

z 

0 
2 
4 

0 
5 
0 

1 
0 
5 

1 
3 
1 

2 

1 
2 

4 
0 
0 

XLVIII. 


*•      \2     2-'*2.3"*'J     • 


2.{3(-l)"-2^}ar. 


4.   -.i X  • 


5.  (»  +  !)«".                6.  (7n  +  5)  (3a:)".                7.  (n-Hl)*flr. 
8.  l  +  a-iB'-aj* 9.  l-H2aj  +  a*-.4a*-llaj* 

,4 


^^    \     X     Zof     of     Ix^ 

^^•2-'2^T'^2^T 


--     1      aj     flJ^     as' 
II.  -J--5+  -5--, 


12.  l+pa:-|.^(p-l)a"-f-(p*-22?"-f.l)a:*+p(p*-Sp*+jp+2)a\ 
*  a-1  \l-faj     1  •^a'xj* 

\, i_/j i_   _L_  ,_L_\ 

^*-      (I-.a)'Vl+a;     l-Hoo:     1  +  a-a;     1  +  a"*  W  * 
15.  a=:l,  6  =  11,  c  =  ll,  ^=1,  e=0. 


J 
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4.  a;  less  than  \.  5.  2"-*  {6n  +  6).  6.  a" ~ w- 1. 

^    64     54       .,  ^    2+^+5^,  .    i\-^«/^t     ^r,M9\ 


L.    3     1- J_.  1  4   1/1-— _L__\.  1 

U.     O.     L      n    _,A.  *.  g|^      2(w+l).(w  +  2)j'    32' 


1  +n 


1/1      1      1     Jl_     J_         1    \      11 
•  3Vl"**2"^3"w+l~«  +  2""w  +  3/'   18* 

6  n  1  3 .  n 

96'"2(w  +  2)(n  +  3)**4(rn-l)(w  +  2){7H-3)(«  +  4)'   96* 
^    5  3n+5  6  p    w(w+l)(n4-a) 

6'^(n  +  2)(w  +  3)^  6*  6  ' 

11.  — i— ^^ '      ^     a ^ -,  12.  nar{a  +  bry  \ 

X       C           cos            (/ fl>  I 

13.  Expaad  and  we  get  ^^_-^.|l +^-j-^+ ^^_^+ j. 

t  1.2  .  {m-l  ) 

15.  (l  -  |y=  2- (l  -  ly".  18.    165.  19.  460. 

22.  Proceed  thus ;  suppose  (1  +  aw)  (1  +  a^v)  (1  +  afv) (1  +  afv) 

=  1  + -ijt?  + -4,1?*  + +  -4,^^,  where  -4i,  -4„ -k,  do  not  con- 
tain V,     Now  chcmge  v  into  xv  ;  thus  we  can  infer  that 

{l  +  A,v  +  Ay-h -hA,ff){l^af*'v) 

=  {l  +  AjXv -{-  A^sc^f^  + +Ajpfif)(l  -hxv), 

tO'ow  equate  the  coefficients  of  the  saine  powers  of  v  on  the  two  sides. 

1  +  a!             1 
2^-  T — 3=1 5J  therefore  (l+a:){l  ~a;'  +  a;*-aj'+ .} 

1__/,        g*  y^         1  a^  a?"  a?' 

■"l-aj\       1-aj/     ~  X-a;"(l-aj)''^(l-.aj)»     (l-aj)*"*" 


Expand  each  term- of  the  last  line  by  the  Binomial  Theorem  and 
then  equate  the  coefficients  of  a;"  on  the  two  sides. 


■m  ^  n«-  -u 
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LL    8.    205'  ig  >  or  <  35  + 1  according  afi  a;  is  >  or  <1. 
1 6.  This  depends  on  the  sign  of  (a  -.  ()  (6  —  c)  (c  —  a). 
22  and  24  depend  on  Art  681.  23.   As  many  of  the  fol- 

lowing inequalities  as  may  be  required  will  be  found  to  hold: 

2(n-'l)>ny   3(»-2)>nj ;  then  by  multiplieatioa  the 

result  is  obtained.  25.   This  may  be  deduced* from  Ex.  23. 

29.  See  Ex.  3  of  Chapter  xxv.  31.  Multiply  up ;  then  use 

Art.  681.  32.    Put  1  -  o  =  ft,  and  expand  (1  -  h)'  by  die 

Binomial  Theorem ;   the  series  will   be   convergent.     We  shall 

then  have  to  shew  that  1  -  ^^ —     ^    +  ^    "     ^^ 1 >  1 ; 

and  this  is  obvious,  since  a;  is  <  1.  '  - 

LII.  •  2.  66.  3.  3 .  5*.  4  V.  4.  2».  3".  5» 

5.  2*.  (823)*.  12.  Suppose  n  to  lie  between  m*  and  {m  + 1)* ; 

then  n  —  aib  =  (w*  +  m  —  w)'.  19.  «"  —  w  +  1  is  greater  than 

(n^  ly  and  less  than  n'.  20.  Suppose,  if  possible,  w'  +  1  =m'; 

then  91*  =  (w  -  1)  {m  +  1).  Now  no  factor,  except  2,  can  divide 
both  wi  —  1  and  m  + 1,  and  2  cannot  here  divide  them,  for  n  is 
odd.  Hence  m  —  1  and  w  +  1  must  both  be  perfect  cubes  ;  but 
this  is  impossible ;  for  the  difference  of  two  cubes  cannot  be  so 
small  as  2.  35,  36,  37,  38.     These  all  depend  on  Eermat's 

Theorem.  40.  48.  41.  96.  42.  400.  43.  22680. 

44.  2"*^5"-*.  45.  12.  46.  12.  47.  160;  1481040. 

48.  6.  49.  126.  50.  24;  15.  51.  (»  +  l)".  63  and  54 
must  be  solved  by  trial ;  the  answer  to  53  is  2* .  3' .  5,  and  the 
answerto54is2*.3».5.7.         57.  a;=2.5'.  7*.<';  y  =  2.5,7.t. 

29  3  1  5 

LUI.    1.  27  to  8  against.       2.  ~.      4.  -r«      5.  -r.     6.  .p-r. 

45  4  4    »        lo 

11 
7.  — .       8w  7to2,       10.  -4's  chance  of  losing  is  |,  and  of  neither 

36 
winning  nor  losing  is  J;   i>'s  chance  of  winning  is  |,  and   of 
neither  winning  nor  losing  is  ^;  B  and  0  have  each  the  chance  ^ 
of  winning,  J  of  losing,  ^  of  neither.    Or  more  simply,  -4*s  chance  of 
winning  is  J,  j5's  aiid  (7's  ^  and  2>'s  ^,  if  we  suppdse  that  One  of 
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the  h6a,tB  m/uet 'srm.         11.  ^.       12.  ^^  •      14:.  ji*       ^^'9* 
»  18586  31031  12393  /Sy 

22    1     /"^V      23    ^^^^      2i       ^^'""^         25  ^'^ 

^^'  ^     V36/*  "7*^*  51x50x49'    ^^'  62.61.60.49 

.;.?-.«.  1.30.  l(=zir.{.-(--=i)'}.  ,1.x. 

32.  The  chance  of  the  sovereign  being  in  the  first  purse  is  to  the 
chance  of  its  being  in  the  second  as  10  is  to  9.  33.  ^« 

10  3  1      rl^      10|13^ 

'  34.   g3. .  35.  gi ,  36.  J.  39.  j^^^  ||^  -  11"/  * 

44.  =  +  =  .  ^  .  <i  .  «  +  =  4  «  ( ^ )  •  4o.  in  both  cases. 

7      7    2    2    3      7    3  \2/  w  4-  n 


^g   l£»l^.i£. 47.  ^,.     48.  llto5.    49.  6;  |.   61.  1|. 

|f3.  Let  ^'s  chance  of  winning  a  single  game  be  x,  and  B'b  chance  . 

x^  (2  —x)  9 

1  —  x;  then  A^s  chance  of  winning  the  set  is  ^-^ ^ ,      64.  77; . 

1— iB  +  a;  16 

56.  p,'^p^^^p^''PJ>,-'PJ>»''PJ>,■^p,p,P^;  PJ>,+PJ>»+PJ>^-^P^PJ>^» 
^^     64       56       49  ^.    ,  ^^,.  ^^    30      ^  31 

^^-  169  '   169  '   r69  •  ^^-  ^'^^^  •  ^.^-  61  ^^  er  • 

59.  21  shillings.       60.  42  shillings.       61.  £400.        62.  Z58.  Sd. 
63.  £10.  64.  A  florin.  65.  3  florins,  1  sovereign. 

60.  2  to  1 :  i  of  what  each  stakes.      67.  —^- .       68.  f^i^  ***  ]}-  . 

^  ^  3  2(2r+l) 

69.  33333  shillings.        70.  -  n  shillings.         71.  ^.        72,  ^  . 

71    ^       74  3       1265 .   6087        910 
'*•  n(n+l)'         '   5'    ''^-  1286'  *6n4*   '"-^ir* 

77.  I.  80.  JJ.     81.  ^^^^.  82.  4. 

3         60         (a  +  c)(6  +  c) 
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LIT.    1.  ^(l-a*)=-l  V3.     2.  Substitute  for  «»  from  the  first 

equation  in  the  second  ;  thus  we  obtain  either  y*  =  6n  or  a;  =  -^  . 

y  — 6 

4,  Square;  and  put  the  equation  in  the  form  (a*— 4a5)'  =  24:(a— 1)'. 

5,  c=  220.  6.  Midtiplj  up  in  the  given  relation. 

1 

9.  Equate  the  coefficient  of  a"  in  the  expansion  of  -= 5 , 

X  ~~  aj  T  COB 

and  in  the  expansion  of  the  partial  /ractiona  into  which  this 

expression  may  be  decomposed. 

3.  8.  5.  5.  6.  x  =  26t:  y=495-2U  7.  l-^ll-^^, 
where  p  =  2"*  8.  (1  -  a^)'  +  «•  (1  -  a:)*  is  never  negative. 

12.  —  log  n  =  log  ^ .  «  .  -r •     Hence  we  may  regard  the 

general  term  of  the  series '  as  -  +  log  (1  — ] ;  and  by  expanding 

log  ( 1 —  j  the  general  term  is  found  to  be  numerically  less  than 

i.     Then  see  Art.  562,  14.  If  he  draws  again  from 

n  ' 

the  9ame  bag,  his  chance  of  getting  a  sovereign  is  f  ,  and  his 
chance  of  getting  a  shilling  is  f  ;  thus  his  expectation  is  ~f  shil- 
lings. If  he  draws  from  the  other  bag,  his  chance  of  getting  a 
sovereign  is  f,  and  his  chance  of  getting  a  shilling  is  ^;  thus 

lus  expectatoon  is  f  shiUings.  16.  ^^^-3^5 , 

where  E  is  the  amount  of  one  pound  in  one  year. 

LVI.  6.  Convergent  if  a;  is  less  than  unity,  divergent  if  as  is 
greater  than  imity;  if  a;  is  equal  to  unity,  convergent  if  a  is 
negative,  divergent  if  a  is  positive.  8.  Divergent  if  a;  is 

greater  than  unity,  convergent  if  a;  is  not  greater  than  unity. 
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9.  Divergent.  10.  Oonvergent  if  ^—jp  —  1  is  poatiTe^  diver- 
gent if  9— p  —  l  is  negative  or  zero.  13.  Convergent  if  a;  is 
less  than  e"*,  divergent  if  a;  is  not  less  than  6'*\  16.  I.  Sup- 
pose a  — A  positive :  the  series  is  oonvergent  if  )8  + 1  is  greater 
than  a,  divergent  if  )8  + 1  is  less  than  a ;  if  /3  + 1  =  a  the  series  is 
convergent  if  a-*^  is  greater  than  tinitj,  divergent  if  a  — ^  is 
not  greater  than  unity.  IL  Suppose  a— ii  negative:  the  series 
is  divergent.  IIL  Suppose  a  -  -4  =  0 ;  then  apply  Art.  767,  and 
discriminate  as  in  Case  I. 

LVII.     4.  p,  =  6a-^  +  (w -  2)  6 V  +  ^^-^K^-^)  if^n-^ 

(n.4)(n-5)(n-6)  . 

•^ g 6«      +. , 

then  q^  can  be  obtained,  bj  Example  3. 

10.  Every  component  has  unity  for  denominator;  the  numerator 
of  the  first  component  is  1,  of  the  second  is  jx,  and  generally  of 

the  (2rf  is  7o-^^ro-»  and  of  the  (2r  +  l)*^is^   fj^   ... 
^    '        (2r-l)2r'  ^  '        2r(2r  +  l) 

LVIII.     2.  a5  +  5c  +  ca  +  2aft<?=l. 

3.  (a*  +  6*  +  c')'=-.8(a6+6c  +  ca)'.  4.  a^ ArV ^<? -ahc=^. 

5.  a'b'c'{a'  +  h'  +  if  +  2abc)^aVc\  6.  («*  +  y*)»  =  »*. 
7.  5(a'-6")(2a»  +  6»)  =  9a(a*-c"). 

10.  (a-by(a*+b')=an>'.  11.  (a  +  j8)*  +  (o - ^8)*  =  2. 
13.  »(y'-«^  +  2y(a»-a!^  +  4«(iB*-y*)-0. 

U.  (a  +  6)*-(a-6)*  =  (8e)*  16.  399. 

• 

17.  This  problem  can  be  solved  by  the  aid  of  the  principles 
L  and  II.  of  Art.  814.  Let  p^  be  the  probability  of  a  single 
event  with  three  cards  of  a  selected  suit ;  let  p^  be  the  probability 
of  a  selected  pair  of  events ;  let  p^  be  the  probability  of  a  selected 

triad  of  events ;  and  so  on.     Then  F^  =  fnp^ ;    -t^,  =  — ^-5 p^  I 

jn {m  -   )  (m-   )  ^^  j  .^„,;We  have  now  to  find  p^,  p^,  p,, 

'l5        -  -'-.-■'.. 
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Imagine  tliree  cards  faatened  together,  so  as  to  form  one  card ; 
we  should  then  have  mn  —  2  cards  instead  of  mn.  The  number  of 
fayonrable  cases  would  be  \mn  —  2,   and  the  whole  number  .of 


|mn-2 

cases  \mn ;  this  would  give  a  chance  denoted  bj     .        " ;  and  to 

]inn 


obtain  p^  we  must  multiply  this  result  by  [3,  for  the  cards  imagined 
to  be  fJEurtened  together  could  be  permuted   among    themselves 

in  [3  ways.      Thu«  p.  =-_^--^.      Similarly  p,  =  . 
and  so  on.     Hence,  finally,  the  required  chance  is 

6«»  2  1^  _ 


mn 


fim(mn-l)     wi»...(mn-3)       mn (wwi-5) 

Im  +  n  ^    rw«  ,  X  9?  ^ 

18.    ,     ,     ,        19.  The  expression  ^^ 5  -  -z ^  +  r j«  -. 

|m [n  1  -  *       1  - «'     1  -  a " 

becomes  by  expansion 

oj  +  aj" +  «*  + a* +  «•  +  ...  • 

+  aj*  +  iB**  +  «"  +  a:"  +  a:**+ ... 


Then,  by  adding  the  vertical  coltimns,  we  obtain     ^ 

a;  oi^  g* 

lTfl?'*"l +«•■*■! +«*"■*■ 

20.  Let 

a  =  (l-aj)(l-«»)(l-»»)...,   i5  =  <l+a:)(l+flj»)(l+aj')...,  . 
y  =  (l-a^(l-a;*)(l-a;')...,    8  =  (1 +«•)(! +«*)(! +»*)•••  3 
then  a/S  =  (l-.a^(i  -ai")(l  -a;")...,  78  =  (1  -a;>(l  -««)(1  -0-'5 

thus    aj5y8  =  y;   thereifore  a)38=l,    and   therefore  ^  =  pi* 

21.  4K*V(2."-pV)}  =  {?'*n/(2>-pX    •' 


.    C" 
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ANSWERS  TO  MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES. 

1.  7a5  -  2y  -  6«.  2.  oaf  +  hof  +  c. 

„    5a:+2  .  26a;*+38aa:  3a*  +  6aa? 


7aj-4"  •  (5a:  +  3a)  (7a;  +  9a) '    (2a  +  a?)(a'-a;') 

5  7 

5.  !•  6.  a;  =  ^,   y=;j-    '  7.  -B  travels  6^  hours  before 

1  1 

lie  overtakes  X  8.  80,  128.  9.  a'  +  a-^.         10.  2,  ^  • 

11.  10.         12.  iC*-(4a'  +  96')flc"  +  36aV;   7iB»  +  6ai«y  -  8a^  -  3y". 

10/       m/       o\  /       i\  ii      15a5*-4aa;  +  2a*  -^    3 

13.  (a:  +  2)(aj+3)(a;+4).  U.  ;« j-yti ^-^-  1^-  o- 

^         '^         '^         ^  (3a;  +  4a)  (4a;  +  5a)  2 

16^  a;  =  11,  y=6.  17.  49 iV  minutes  past  9.  18.  Each  in 

50  days.        *     19.  2a;-.3y  +  «.  20.  2,  4.  21.  17. 

22.  a?*+(a+6)a;'-(6a*--a6+66*)a;*-6ad(a+6)a;+36aV;  a;*+4a;+15. 

3  1 

23.  a;+2.  24.  L  25.  3.  26.  a;  =  2>    y  =  2- 

27.  9i^  miles  from  Elj.  28.  ^90  benches ;  10  persons  on  each. 

29.  a;»-2a;'  +  a;-2.  30.  |,  -1|.  31.  7,  1,  3. 

^-^  100      10  ^  10  ^'  "'*^-     ^^'  2W+5a;+l-       ^*-      l-o;*     " 
35.15.     36.  a;»ll,y=7.    37.  48  of  each  kind!    38.  A  man  receives 

£4.  4«.,  a  woman  £3,  a  child  £1.  16«.  39.  ?  -  -  -  i^ . 

y     2      2a; 
g 

40.  6, -~.      41.  4,2,4.      43,  The  second  expressionifnll  divide 

the  first;  so  the  second  is  the  G.  c.  v.,  and  the  first  is  the  L.  a  M. 
44.  (?±1)  (^±2)  ^       45    2  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^g^  ^^^^         ^y^  ^^^ 

a;  o 

48.  10.       49.  J(a-'h)+J{b'-e).      60.  1,  3.       51.  4(ax-hhy+cz). 

3  9 

53.  a;*  +  y*.  54.  2.  55.  4.  56.  «=o>  y^-o* 

57.   ii  in  36  days,  ^  in  60  days,  C  in  15  days.  58.  4}  miles. 

59.  2aj'-»«-3.     60.  0,  *  ^{ab).     6L  2(a;  +  4).      62.  ^^^. 
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63.  «-3y.        64.  J^^.  65.2.         .66.  «  =  «.y=J. 

67.  £1000.      68.  84  for  tke- resolution,  and  63  against  it.      69.  b. 
70   1^     —.         71.9.  73.  «-5.         74.  «•.         75.2a, 

76.  aJ=y=«=a*+^*+c*-a6-&c-ca.  77.    In  10  more  minutes. 

78.  Twopence  on  the  first  day,  f  of  a  penny  on  the  second  day. 

16a;" 
80.  -4,-7.  83.  oi^'-2ax  +  a\  84.  .: j,,  85.  2, 

86.  aj  =  i(&  +  «)»  y  =  H<'  +  «)»«  =  H«  +  ^)-  87.  £600000of 

ordinary  stock.  88,    3,  4,  5  miles  an  hour  respectively. 

89.  -05772.  90.  c,c — s".  91.20,    93.  aj'+(2w-3)a:-6w.   95.  a?=l, 

•  .fl  * 

96.  x-a  =  y-b  =  z-'e=-i{a+b-^c).        97.  60,30,12. 

98.  14  miles  from  il  to  -5,  16  from  ^  to  C.  100.  Ill,  112. 

101.  *1,  Zl^.        102.  3,  4,  5..        103.  a:  =  3,  6;  y  =  6,  3. 

28  /        1  \      28 
104.  3,  - 12.      105.  -  Tf      106.  —  (l  -  -,y,  -^- .        107,  6. 

110.  Between  90  and  .119,  both  inclusive.      111.  *(a+6),  *(a-6). 

112.  a;«+??i::i'a,  +  l  =  0.             113.  a!  =  *2,  *4;y  =  *4,*2. 
ac  

114.  7.  115.  162.  116.  -i  {1  -  U2  - 1)']. 

118.  n  — w+1  ifris  not  greater  than  m;   w-r+1   ifr  lies 
between  m+1  and  w+1  both  inclusive;  0  if  r  is  greater  than  n  +  1, 

119.  Divergent.  120.3-06864.  121.  1,-4,5^^  •  122.  2fe'=9ac. 

6- 2a 
123.  3, 4,  -6*276]  4, 3,  -6^276.     124.  30, 36, 45.     125.  — ^ 

-T —  1 )  +  -r  must  be  a  perfect 

square  and  a  positive  integer :  these  two  integers  must  be  both 
even  or  both  odd,  and  the  former  integer  greater  than  the  square 


! 
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root  of  the  latter.        156.     J.r,f    v«      129.  3.      131.  3^-^. 

or"  '(1  — r)  3 

133.  «-»  =  —— — 'y  y-5=— 1 L     ^-.c  =  — ^^-v — -J   where 

h^Q  or  =-2aoc-y7j — '     , , ; :,     ,) — rA.    134.  it  31  half- 

crowns,  16  shillings,  13  sixpences;   B  29  half-crowns,  24  shillings, 
7  sixpences.    137.  6  [6.     139.  Divergent.    141.6,-3.    142.6400. 

143.  «=*|,'   *^;  y  =  *|»  =P^-       1*^-  30  miles  an  hour. 

149.  18.  151.  5,   -H.     153.  a,  =  2J,  (^^^  y  =  2*,  (|)*. 

154.  75  per  cent.       157.  [7-2(6.      159.  0.      160.  1666  nearly. 

161.  «  +  -  =  -  4  A  ^6,  whence  x  may  be  found.      162.  A  10  miles 

3  19 

an  hour,  B  12  miles  an  hour.       163.  «=-2,  ^^i  ytntl     o. 

'       11  '  *^       7  ' 

164.  aj  =  0,  y  =  0,  «  =  0;  ora:  =  l    y  =  i    «=-L       166.  Either 

^  D  O 

a=6=c;  or6=-2a,  aiidc=4a.     169.-1^|^.     170.  1-2 1534 nearly. 

171.  *8,  *g.  172,  aV-2a'(6'-2«c)a;  +  i'(6*-4fflc)  =  0. 

,,_       _     23     25 ih  -/19968  -       69       21    25*Jl9»68 


174,  9  days.  176.  1,2,4,8,  177.    ,'        f    ^   l»l» 

[«— £[n  — ff"— "— • 

181.  1,  |,  -i.         182.^1045.  183.  «!=81, 16;  y=16,  81. 

184.  l»aV6Vc-.2«i.        186.  J{^ .  ji^  -  ^^-^j  . 

189.  Convergent    if  a;    is    less    than    0;    otherwise    divergent. 

1 
191.  « S3  -  a  *  fj{a*  -  4),    whence    x   may   bo    found. 
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193.  X  and  y  may  be  found  from  a;*+l  =  *— a:,  y*  +  l  =*mwy* 
m.  Couvexgent      '  200.  ]n4±  {^^  -k  ^(^21+  "("-1K»-2)| . 

201.  l-a^-a:"+»*+«•+a;^-a/*-a:^--aJ'*W'+a;'*--«";  l-aj-a'+aj'+ic'-a;*'. 

^05.  The  solutions  are  found  from    lit  weights   of  9  lbs.    and 
1 60  -  9«  weights  of  14  lbs.  206.  (2-**  -  n  -  3)  a^. 

209.  y;j  of  a  shilling.  210.  Divergent.  213.  19  yeajrs. 

215.  The  solutions  are  found  from  taking  204  —  lit  for  the  nu- 
merator,  and  l+5t  for  the  denominator ;  so  that  t  may  have  any 

3 

integral  value  between  13  and  18  both  inclusive.  219.  j  . 

222.  sir-ar  =  ^'-lr  =  sr'~<r= j-«r5 — ^^ • 

223.  rp+^^2.  224.  The  quotients  are  a,  6,  2a,  h,  2a, ... 

225.  (aj-lly+l)(2a;+y-3).      233.  £693.      234.  The  quotients  are 
a-l,l,2(w-l),l,2(a-l),...  235.52.  240. Divergent.  243. 18 nearly. 

4 

244.  The  first  quotient  is  a;   then  we  have  1,  2,  a,  2,  1,  2a, 
which  recur.       245.  Either  10  sheep,  and  2  bullocks;  or  5  bullocks. 

249.  £7i.        250.  «•+  4aj+7-  32a:-* -208a;--     ^^  4a;  +12       * 

251.  «=1,  |;  y=l,  |.  252.  a,-a  =  r(a,-a) +^1^^)  J; 

put  n  +  1  for  r  and  5  for  a^^^ ;  thus  a^  becomes  known  :  d  must 

He  between  -  -^— ^^  and  ^itl^ .    253.  £645  nearly.    255.  Either 

n(w+l)-        w(n+l) 

5  applesy  3  pears,  and  4  peaches;  or  12  pears.     261.     ^ g-  +  -r  • 

265.  The  smallest  number  of  coins  consists  of  1 21  of  the  larger  and 
15  of  the  smaller;  the  smallest  sum  of  money  consists  of  10  of 

the  lai^r  and  150  of  the  smaUer.        269.  ('^•^^)(^+^)  shillings. 
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272.  aj=a,  h;  y=6,  a.    273.  (7«*2)».    275.  The  coefficient  of  af  is 
10"+»(-3)-^    276.  l-4aj-2««;  l-3aj'-2«*,    279.  11^ shillings. 

281.  Between  1  and -4.      282.  (a?y)i=-j ^.    ,.  ;  from  this  and 

^  ^      4a-26jy2 

the  first  given  equation  we  can  find  o^  ^uid  yK  285.  56,  78. 

293.  ^(^  +  ^^  +  ^)^  294^  a;=8,  y=3;  «=127,  y=48. 

295.  27.  297:  X240.  300.  2 log 2 -I, 


COBBECTIOK. 
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